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From the Editors 
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IBOJTIOUMA HW PASBUTHE JIATEPATYPHBIX 2K AHPOB «YTONHMM» UH 
«AHTUYTOMMM» 


orem Kymap Paii 


Lleutp Pyccxux Uccneqosanuit, YHusepcntet uMenn J>KaBaxapsiana Hepy, Hpto 
lem — 110067 


EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LITERARY GENRES OF 
“UTOPIA” AND “ANTI-UTOPIA” 


Yogesh Kumar Rai 
Centre of Russian Studies, SLL&CS, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New-Delhi-110067 


Annomauua: 6 Hacmoswel cmambe pers udém 06 360I0YUU U pazBUMUU AUMepamypHDIX 
acaHpoe «ymonuu» u «aHmuymonuu» c xodom é6pemenu. Bcnomunaa npouioe u Oymaa oO 
Oyoywem, nucamelu u mbiclumenu 6 céeoUux xXydOICeCMBeHHbIX PabomMax no-pa3sHomy 
uz00pancaiom KapmuHy oOwecmed, m.e. uHO2dd UdedlbuyIO a UNO2da anoKajunmuyYecKy. 
Moocuo cKazamb, umo 6 ymonuU BbIOBUZaIOMCA UdeU YeMOBeUeCKOZO ONMUMU3MA O JCUZHU U 
noomé6epxcoenue 6epbl uelobeKa 60 6cCe OOWeM Olaze, a 6 AHMUyMOnUU BoIParZCaIOMCA 
npedynpencoeHuA U COMHEHUA 6 MAKUX UOEAbHIX NOMOICEHUAX U COCMOAHUUAX UYeNOBeKA U 
o6wecmea. C nomowbio u3zyyenua obwux u cneyuquueckux yepm amux AUumepamypHolx 
ICAHPO6, Mbl MOICEM Vue NOHUMAMb 2ocyOapcmébeHHOE YCMPOUCM6O, COCMOAHUA 4eOBeKA 6 
oOwecmé6e U OMHOWeHUUE MECOY MOOLMU 6 MEX UU UHBIX VCHOBUAX. 


Kioyveevie cioéa: aumepamypueii stcaup, ymonus, aumuymonua, Oucmonua, obwecmeo, 
4uenobeK 


Abstract: This article deals with the evolution and development of the literary genres “utopia” 
and “anti-utopia”’ with the passage of time. While remembering the past and thinking about the 
future, writers and thinkers in their works portray the picture of society in different manners, i.e. 
sometimes perfect and sometimes apocalyptic. We can say that in utopia ideas of human 
optimism about life and confirmation of a person's faith in collective welfare are put forward, 
and in dystopia warnings and doubts about such ideal positions and states of a person and 
society are expressed. By studying the general and specific features of these literary genres, we 
can better understand the structure of statecraft, the condition of a person in society and the 
relationship between people in a particular situation. 


Key words: literary genre, utopia, anti-utopia, dystopia, society, individual 


Uepe3 vcTopvHio JIMTepaTypHbIX Mpov3BeyeHuii OBI BBIPAKeHbI HayexKZbl WIM cTpaxa 
yemoBeyecTBa H OOujecTBa. IIucaTemM c ZpeBHUXx BpeMéH CTapasIMCb pHCOBaTb pa3Hble KAaPTHHbI 
oOmectTBa (HacTosIero HIM %Keaemoro). OHH H300paxKamH OOMeCTBAa, B KOTOPBIX XKHIM JOH 
M00 B COCTOAHHM MOKOA, rapMOHHH, NpouUBeTaHuM uM cyacTbA IMO0 HaobopoT B cocTOsHHM 
qucrapMonHnu. Takve u300paxeHHa pa3HbIX OOWIeCTB 3aBHCHT OT TOTO, 4TO KaK MMCaTeJb 
BUUT HacTosiee OOWIECTBO H KaK OH MeuTaeT O Oyayulem. IIpu 9Tom y Hero OOBIMHO OBIBaeT 
3JIEMeEHTbI ONTHMH3Ma WIM MeccuMu3Ma. Ilo-pa3HoMy McaTesu MoKa3bIBaloT CyAbOy OOmecTBa 
M uenoBeyectTBa. Hexoropble mucaTemM u300paxKaIoT UeabHbIii MUp, B KOTOPOM ecTb BCé 
lipekpacuo. STO camoe 2Kemaemoe OOIMIeCTBO, Pe MO2XKHO %KUTb, Pe HeT HUKaKOWi HeEAOCTATKH. 
A c Apyroi cTOpoHBI, ecTb MucaTemu, KOTOpble pa300maualoT O%KHbIe OOelmaHHA ITOFO 
WfearbHoro oOuecTBa. OHH OTPHMaIOT 9TOT UeabHbIii MUP VM BbIpAKalOT CBOH COMHCHHA. 
UYepe3 u300paxeHne Toro 2%Ke OOMecTBA TMcaTeIM MOKa3bIBaIOT HeMOCTaTKH HM HeraTHBHBIe 
CTOpoHBI 9sToro oOujecrBa. A HeKOTOpbie MucaTeIM pucyloT OOLIeCTBO COBCeM B 
HPOTHBOMOIOXKHOCTh ITOMY HeaIbHOMy OOWIecTBY. OHH MOKa3bIBaIOT BCHKO Ge3HayexKHOCTb UH 
CTpaxH YeIOBedecTBA. 
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C He3alaMATHbIX BPeCMeH BO MHOTHX KyJIbTypax, pesIMTMAX HM OOMeCTBaX CyIecTByeT MH(pbI 
WIM WaMATb OO OTAAICHHOM MPOWWIOM, KOr ya YeIOBCYECTBO 2%KHIO B IPHMUTHBHOM H TIpOcTOM 
COCTOAHHH, HO B TO 2Ke BPpeMA OAHOM H3 MpeKpacHoro cuacTbA M BbINOHeEHMA. CeroqHA MbI 
Ha3blBaeM 9TO TIpesCTaBIeHHe TakwKe KaK JIOrHYeCKYIO MPOTAKECHHOCTh 2KeaHHA OBITS 
CuacTIIMBbIMH. B Te AHH pa3IMYHbIe MHbI TOBOpAT HaM, OblIa HHCTHHKTHBHad rapMOHHA 
MexKy ueOBeyecTBOM HM UpHpozow. Hapoyusre noTpeOuocTH Obi HeMHOrMMH HU UX 
OrpaHH4eHHbIMH 2%KeaHHAMU. OOa OBLIM JerkO yOBICTBOPeHbI H300MJINeM, OOeCIe4eHHBIM I10 
cBoel Ipupoge. CooTBeTcTBeHHO, He ObIIO HUKakux NToOyxKTeHHH BOOOIIe WWId BOMHBI WIM 
mputecHenusa. MW np 3TOM He ObLIO HHKaKOM MOTpeOHOCTH B TpyAHOM u Ooe3sHeHHON paootTe. 
JItoyu ObisM MpocTbIMH MU HaOO%KHBIMM, H YYBCTBOBaIN CeOa OM3KO K CBOeMy bory uM Ooram 
M K Mpupoge. CormacHo OfHOM aHTponosorMueckoH TeopHu, OXOTHHKH-coOupatesu OBI 
OpHrHHasIbHBIM OoraTbIM oOOecTBOM. DTH Mudw4ecKHe WIM peuMrMO3HbIe oOOpa3iibl 
Hay\UMCcaHbI BO MHOFHX KyJIbTypax HM BO3PO2%KAaIOTCA CO CIeWMaIbHOM %KUBYYeCTBIO, Kora 
JOH HaxOJATCA B TpyHble M KPHTM4eCKHe BpeMeHa. ITH MHbI paHHel cTayquM YesOBeyecTBa 
OBI YHOMAHYTHI pa3sIM4HbIMH KyJIbTypaMu, OOWECTBaMH M pesMruAMn. 


Camo cioBo «yTOMMs) O3HauasIO - IIpekpacHoe, HO TakK%Ke HeBBIMIOJIHHMOe, Ha (OHE KOTOporo 
JI@KUT COlMalbHad Mudonorua. YToOWHA TpakTOBalacb KaK cCTpaHa, KOTOpad Obuia 
COBeplIeHHOM. OTa cTpaHa MeYTEI O BCeOOUIeM cyacTbe, Tye cCyljecTByeT COBepIIeHHbIi 
oOulecTBeHHBIN cTpoli. «CBOMMH KOpHAMM yTONMYecKad JIMTepaTypa yXOAUT B apxawueckue 
MubI O TOceleHHH MOA3eMHOTO WapcTBa HM B %Kanp HapowHO cKa3KH, B OOpa3HO- 
KOMIHO3HIMOHHOM CHCTeMe KOTOpOM BaxKHOe MeCTO 3a4aCTyIO 3aHHMAaIOT HeKve OaKeHHBIe 
BOJIMCOHbIe CTpaHbl, re WOOpo OKOHYATeIbHO MOOexKAaeT 310, TeEKYT «MOJIOUHBIC PeKH C 
KMCeJIBHBIMM OeperaMn U1 T.2.». ((lomoHcKni) 


YTonud - 9TO pe3yIbTaT OCO3HaHHA UM pedeKcHa KPW3MCHBIX CUTyallMi oOnlecTBa. Ona 
WelicTByeT Kak ocoOax dopmMa MmovcKa yMCTBeHHOrO pelliceHHa c ellblo ycTpaHeHua 
OOIeCTBCHHEIX KOHINKTOB. [pu 3TOM yTONMA yKa3bIBaeT Ha UeasIbHY!O MOE OOMeCTBA B 
Oynyuiem. TepMuH «YToMM) BHepBbIe Ob UctoOb30BaH I1naTOHOM B CBOéM TIpou3BeeHuu 
«DocynapctBo». Ho, B 1516 rony, Korya W3BeCTHBIM aHTIMiickuii WMcaTeb U OONIeECTBeHHBI 
neatenb Tomac Mop uarncas cBoro KHUTy «300Tad KHWKe4KA, CTOJIb Ke NWoe3Has, CKOJIb U 
3a0aBHad O HawJlydiliem ycTpoiicTBe rocylapcTBa HM O HOBOM ocTpoBe YTorus», Hayat 
Pa3BHBaTbCa ITOT 2KaHp. OOpa3yeTca 3TO COBO H3 ABYX KOpHeli «um» U «topos» (TO eCTb MeCTO, 
KOTOPOrO HUT e HET), a, BO3MOXKHO, H3 APyrux KopHeli - KHeH - «Osaro» H «topos» - MecTo (TO 
eCTb, OaxKeHHOe MecTO). MoxHO cka3aTb, YTO POAOHAYAIIbHUKOM 2%KaHpa yTOMMM ABIIAeTCA 
Tomoc Mop «Ytorua» (1516). 


Yronua, ABJIAFOWULAACA oHOK 3 cbopm KpuHTH4eCcKOrO CO3HaAHHA UMeeT CilewqyrouwHe 
XapakTepHble Npv3Haku: 


OCMBICJICHHe KOJUICKTHBHOrO Hjleasia; 
MIOHHMaHVe KPUTHKM OKpy2%Karolero CTPos; 
2%ellaHHe u30eraTb He 10 AyWle ypoAMBON 2%KU3HH; 
MOMbITKY Ipeycka3aTb OyAyuee OOMIeCTBA. 


B Ounocodckon sHuMKIONeAMN Tak OOBACHAeTCA OO DTOM: «YTOMMA B IMTepatype (OT rpeu. 
OU - He, HeT H topos - MeCcTO, T.e. MECTO, KOTOPOroO HeT; HHOe OOBACHEeHHe: eu - Onaro uM topos - 
MecTO, T.e. OarocOBeHHOe MeCTO) - JIMTepaTypHO-xyox%KecTBeHHOe Mpou3BezeHue, 
cojlepxKalljee KapTHHy UleasIbHOrO OOMIeCTBa, HaCeJICHHOTO aOCOJIOTHO CUaCTIIMBBIMH JIOJbMH, 
X%KMBYIMMU B YCJIOBHAX COBepIeHHOrO rocyapcTBeHHOrO ycTpolicTBa». (DunocodcKaa 
SuuMKone uA) 


Oomjenpu3HaHHoe olpeyesrenve yTONWH - «S9TO ONMCaHnve WI w300paxeHHe UACasJIBHOrO 
oOmlectsBa, ajyIbTe¢pHaTHBHOrO CBOHM COBeCpIIeCHCTBOM CYITeCCTBYIOIIeCMy (u Korya-H00 
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cyulecTBoBaBuiemy). II[pHHuunbt A HOpMbI YeOBedecKOrO OOMEXxKHTHA, OpraHu3allua Tpyya u 
WOcyra, COUMaIbHO-MOJHTHYeCKOe YCTPOHCTBO H T.J. - BCe STO B YTONMU Tyulle, rapMOHMHee, 
IIpHBJIeKaTeIbHee, HEKeIM B TOM OOLIECTBe, B KOTOPOM %KHBeT ee aBTop. YTormHyeckoe 
oOulecTBO CBOOOAHO OT HYyK/IbI M SKCIUIyaTaluu, HaCMIMA U BOMH, JOKM U OOMaHa». ([peuko) 


B mpoTiKeHHH BeKOB, yTONMYecKad JMTepatypa MeoOpa3z0Balla, pacliupasia M pa3sBuBasla CBO 
2%aHpbl. Tak, Hampumep, «locygapcTBo» Unarona u «YtTonua, T. Mopa B dopme HayyHoro 
Tpaxtata, «PoOuH30H Kpy30» JI. Jleha u «Ilyremectsua Tynmupepa» Jx. Caudta B dopme 
Xy02KeCTBeCHHOrO MpousBeyenua, «byps» B. Wlexcnupa B PopMe ApaMbl HU T.7. 


CnenyeT pa3MuaTb TepMHHbI «KyTOMMA», «yTOMM4ecKoe co3HaHHe» u «yToMu3M». Io C. JL. 
@MpaHky «yTONH3M» Kak ABIIeHHe OObACHAeTCA TaK, «MO yTOMM3MOM MbI pa3yMeeM, - MMcal 
OH, - He OOulyto MeyTy 06 OCyIeCTBIICHHM COBEpUICHHOM 2KU3HH Ha 3eMJIe, CBOOO AHO OT 37a H 
cTpagqaHui, a Oomee cieunpu4ecKHi 3aMbIces, COracHO KOTOPOMYy COBepIIeHCTBO 2KH3HH 
MOxKeT - @ HOTOMy HM OUDKHO ObITb - Kak OBI aBTOMaTH4ecKH OOecleyeHO HeKHM 
OOIMeCTBeHHBIM TOpATKOM WH OpraHv3alMOHHBIM ycTpolicTBom...». (Ilerpopa) Tak, B 
YTONW3Me MpHcyTCTByeT yBepeHHOCTb B MaTepHav3alun cOBepwieHHOM cpenb. Jlanpute 
KPWTHK JlOKa3bIBaeT, 4TO yTOMMYeCKOe CO3HaHMe coOcTaBIAeT ompeenéHHEIH crocoé 
Bocnpuatua - «log yromMueckHM Co3HaHHeM NOHMMaeTCA ONpeseuéHHbI Cloco6 BocnpHaTua, 
Hogzxoyqa K WCTOpH4ecKoi peaubHOCTH, COOTBeTCTBYIOINerO MOHHMaHHIO YyTOMMYeCcKOrO». 
(Iletpoga) 


Kpvtuk joOaBiaeT, 4TO «CaMO CJIOBO «yTOMMA» B MepeBoywe c rpeyecKoro o3HayaeT 
HecylecTByrollee, HeObIBaoe MecTO. CyMIeCTBYIOT pa3JIM4Hble, MOpol B3aHMONCKOUAIOWHe 
OWeCHKM HM BBIBOAbI OTHOCHTEIbHO OnpeseueHHa yTronwuv. OAHU BUAAT B YTOMMU W3Be4HY!O, 
HUKOTa He JOCTHKUMYIO MeUTy YeIOBEUECTBA O «30JIOTOM BeKe», Pye UCTOJIKOBBIBAIOT ee 
B kayecTBe peasIbHOrO puta, KOTOpbIT OCyIeCTBIAeTCA B XOZe MyXOBHOrO HU 
TpakTHYecKOrO pa3BHTHA YeOBeyecTBa. HekoTopble BHAT B Hell WOHayyHylo dopmy 
MBIINJICHHA, HeYTO CpeyqHee MexKYy pelurueli M HayKOli, Apyrve CBA3bIBaIOT ee C pa3sBATHeM 
COBpeMeHHOro Hay4HOro 3HaHHA». (IletpoBa) 


Takum oOpa30M, YTONMA ABJIAeTCA H BCerya C He3allaMATHBIX BpeMeH OblIa HeOTAeHMO 
YaCTbIO KOJIICKTHBHBIX HalexK], YeIOBCYeCTBA HW KJIOUCBbIM MOMCHTOM HX CO3HaHHA. B 
COWHaJIbHOM TIPOCTpaHCcTBe yTOMMA B OCHOBe CBOeH COepxKUT Ueall YeOBeYeCTBA BO 
BpeMeHH. YTONHH MOpOKMaIOTCA KOHKPeTHO-HCTOPHYeCKON peayIbHOCTbIO, onpeeuéHHOL 
COUMaIbHO-HCTOpHueckoH OOcTaHOBKOM MM MOeNMpyIOT oMnpeyeieHHy!o cTpykTypy 
OOUeCTBEHHBIX OTHOWCHHH, CHCTeMy WeHHOCTel MU THI YeOBeYeCKON eATeIbHOCTH. 


MokHo pa3eIMTb MCTOPHIO yTONMU Ha Tp 9Talla - WpeBHui, Kaccw4yeckuli H COBPeMeHHBIH: 
IpeBHAA YTOIMMA - MCUTEI O «30JIOTOM BeKe» (KOCTPOBOB OsIaxKeHCTBa» - IIaToHa), pa3sIM4HBEIe 
pemMrMo3Hble OOpa3bl HU BepoBaHua (claceHve ueOBeyecTBa, UpelcTaBleHwe oO pae B 
XpuctuauctBe). Tpeyeckui most TFecuoy (8-ro Beka 0 H.9.) B CBOeH KOMIMIALHH 
MHoNoruyecKOH TpaquWuH OOBACHHI, YTO WO CYMIeCTBYHOMeH 3pbI OBIIO 4YeTHIPe ApyrHx 
IIporpeccHBHO Ooslee IIpeKpacHBIX, CaMBIM CTapbIM, W3 KOTOpPBIX Ob 3om0TOM Bek; 
Kiaccw4eckad yTONHA - IpeycTaBeHua o daHTacTH4eckux OOMecTBax WH cTpaHax («YToMmHA» 
Mopa, «lopog Comnya> Kammanemnb, «Xpuctuanonomuc»y VW. B. Axnypea, «Hoxsos 
AtuaHTuga» O@peHcuca bokoua). YTomHu, KOTOpbIe BO3HHKIM BO BpemMa PeHeccaHca, 
CBHJICTCIbCTBOBaIM O HOBOM MBIIIeHuH. Hopoe MbIIMeHve ObIIO IpOTHB XpHcTHaHCKOTO 
CO3HaHHA VM MOATepxKUBaIO A3bI4eCKOe CO3HaHHe; COBPeMeHHad YTONMA - BpeMA 3apoOxKTeHHA 
COBPCMCHHBIX YTONMM ABIIAeTCA KOHeI, XIX u Hayama XX Beka. B 9THX yTOMMAX peyb UeT 00 
HOBOM llepeMeHHOM OyjlylIeM 4esoBeyecTBa. HeoOxoqHMo MOsYepKHyTb, YTO KpoMe 
MOJOXKUTEIbHBIX YTOMMM U CyLeCTByeT HU OTPHUATesIbHbIe YTOMMH. 


Vi3BectTHo, 4TO YTOHHA BbIABUMTasIa ONpeWesICHHbIe aCHeKTbl TYMaHH3Ma U YeJIOBeYeCKOTO 
ONTHMH3Ma 0 2KH3HH. YTONHA Cle ABIIACTCA MOATBCpPAKTCHUCM BepbI YeJIOBeCKa BO BCe oomjem 
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Onare. KoHeuHo, 3TO He 3Ha4HT, YTO B OMpeeJIeCHHbIMt MOMCHT HCTOPHH YesIOBeyecTBO He 
MeO TeCCHMHcTHYecKHe MHeHHA O cCO3aHHH UyealbHoro oOmjecTBa. «B 
TIPOTHBONOOXKHOCTh YyTONMHH Cc ee YTYyMaHH3MOM, OMTHMH3MOM 4 COLMMasJIbHbIM 
BOOJYUIeEBICHHeEM AHTHYTOMMA HaMepeHHO TleccumucTu4Ha. Ee 2xaHpoBoe MpeqHa3sHaueHHe - 
BbICMCHBaTb, CaTHpHY4eCKH WapOAMpoBaTb, CTaBHTb B HeJIOBKOe TOOKeHHe CaMy He1O 
COBEPUICHCTBA, HOKa3bIBaTb TUJCTHOCTh MU OeCIMIOAHOCTbh BCeX YeIOBCYCCKUX YCHIHM XOTA ObI 
IIpHOJIM3HTbCA K COBCPIICHCTBY, MCIIbITaTb B MOJHOM Mepe 4yBCTBO (bu3H4eCcKON HW WyxXOBHOM 
YHOBIETBOPeHHOCTH %Ku3HbIO». ((peuko) AHTHYTONMMA B OTIMYMe OT yTONMM OTpHuaeT 
BO3MOXHOCTb HOCTpoeHHA UeabHoro oOmecTBa. ITO UCXOANT u3 yOexKTeHHA, 4TO J10ObIe 
cTapaHuA CKOHCTpyHpoBaTb «CpaBeIMBbIi» OOWIECTBeHHBIM ykKuIa UPMBOAAT K y2KaCHbIM 
TOCIe{CTBHAM. 


JIutepatypHbit %xaHp aHTHyTOMMM cTal cBoeoOpa3sHol jIeTOMMCbIO Tparequn, 
lipellynpexjeHvem oOujecTBy 06 onacHOCTH AYXOBHOH Jerpayaluu u Hacuiua. AHTHYTOMNA - 
93TO CIYTHHK yTonMH. “AHTHYTONMA 3apoqMacb KaK aHTHTe3a My, YTOMMH, WOSTOMy OHa 
Bcerla OCIapuBaeT MU) O TOCTpoeHHH COBepWIeHHOrO OOUIeCTBAa, CO34aHHbIM yYTOMHCTaMn Oe3 
OMAK Ha peasIbHOCTb. DTOT %KaHp CTasl CcBOeOOpa3HbIM OTKJIMKOM 4esIOBeKa Ha aBJIeHHe 
HOBOTO HopsgKa. AHTHYTONMA, KaK TpaBMJI0O, CTAHOBHTCA BeEAYIIMM %KaHPOM HMCHHO Ha CJIOMe 
BpeMeH, B MepexogHylo 3n0xy». (UapHak) B oTmm4une OT MONO%*KUTeIbHOM KIaccHyeckKol 
yTONMM, aHTHyYTONMA He UMeeT eHHOe Ha3BaHHe. Pa3Hbie TePMHHbI UCIOb3YIOTCA IIA 
oOo3HayeHHaA  aHTHYTOUMH,  HalpHMep  <«KaKOTONHA»,  «“OTpHMUaTebHad  yTOIMA»», 
«KOHTPYTONHA»>, “HHCTONMA»>, «KBa3HYTONMA> HW pyrHe. 


AHTHYTONMA COMpOBOKAala yTOMMIO Kak (uOCOdcKO-xyMO%KeCTBeEHHOe CO3HaHHe Cc caMoro 
BO3HUKHOBeHHA. AHTHYTONMA NOABUIACh B OTPHIaTeIbHbIX OOIECTBEHHBIX COCTOAHMAX, Kora 
rocylapcTBo He OarolmpwaATCTBOBasIO COxpaHeHHIO YeoBeyecTBa. AHTHyTOMMA BCerga B 
CONMPOTHBIeEHHM aOCypAHbIM COIMaIbHbIM ycTpolicTBaM, GSeciIpaBHbIM MouOKeHuA TORE u 
Hacusmio. ucaTemu aHTHyTONMi aHamM3upoBasM peasIbHble OOMIECTBEHHbIe MIpOmlecchl U yYepe3 
(paHTacTuky cTapalivch Wpey{cka3aTb 00 OTPHIaTebHbIX HM OMACHBIX Ce ACTBMAX YTOMMYeCKOrO 
yCTpolicTBa oOnlecTBa. 


Uctopua avTHyTomMu, Kak MW yTOMNMM, HaYMHAeTCA C AHTHUHBIX BpeMeH. MoxxKHO yBUeTb ee 
MCTOKM B pabotax ApucTotena u ABpesna. Jpxon Crioapr Munp - OputancKui pusocod, 
Biepble B HapuaMeHTCKOM peu B 1868 rofy Npov“3HeEC 3TOT TepMHH. OHAKO, MO2KHO CKa3aTb, 
Y4TO IMTepaTypHad aHTHyTONMA Aaa o ceOe 3HaTb ele B KHUTe «IlyremectBHi TynmuBepa» 
(1727) J>xonatana Candta, re peyb “yet o eTarousel ocrpose «Jlanyta». Jlanpure KHuTH OK. 
Bepua «IlatscoT MusMoHOB OeryMEM, I. Yomca «Korga cnauMii mpocuétca», «Ilepspre 
juouM Ha JIlyHe», «ManmuHa BpeMeHM» TakxKe COJep»xKUT SICMCHTEI AHTHYTONMU. XpoHoNorMa 
aHTHYTONMM WOKa3bIBaeT, YTO Mpou3sBeyeHua «Mbp» 3amatuna, «1984» J]. Opyoma, «O 
QMBHEIM HOBLIM Mup» O. Xakcsu, «Mocksa 2042» B. Bottnopuya, «Heso3spaijener» A. 
Kadakosa, «Kpich» T. Tomctom saBiIaIoTCA WWIOJOM KpHTHYeCKOrO HepHosla B ucTopun XX- 
XXI Bexos. 


AHTHYTONHA B CIOBape JIMTepaTypHbIX TEPMHHOB OOBACHACTCA KaK (KAP, UIPeACTaBIAIOWIMH 
coboi KpuTH4eckoe onucaHve oOulecTBa yToMmMYecKoro THMa - cBOeOOpa3sHy!lO aHTHTe3y 
couMasbHon yTouuv. AHTHYTOMMA OcapuBaeT MU), CO3qaHHbIM yTONMCTaMu 6e3 OFA yqKU Ha 
peaJIbHOCTb, MOBepraeT COMHeEHMIO caMy Uelo UealbHoro coyuyma. IIpu 9TOM, ecu B 
*KaHpe TpayqMUHOHHOM yTOMMU MpOMcXoAUT BooOpaxkaeMoe OOpalileHve aBTOpoB B IIpouwioe u 
HacTosuee, TO B AHTHyTOMMM BCerfa oOpamieHa B Oynyuee. B AunTHyTONMM Mup, 
BbICTPOCHHBIM Ha TeX %Ke Hayalax, YTO HM MUP YTONMM, aH W3HYTPH, Yepe3 YyBCTBa ero 
e€XMHMYHOrO OOUTATEIIA, HCIBbITHIBAIOLero Ha cebe, cBOeli YaCTHOH cyAbOe 3aKOHbI UeaIbHOrO 
oOujecTBa». (TepMHHOB.) OOulenpHHATEIMH KaTerOpHAMH AHTHYTONMH ABIIAIOTCA Ce TyIOUWMe: 
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aHTHYyTOMNMA, OCHOBaHHaA Ha OWMCaHHH HeraTHBHbIX YepT peasIbHOrO oOmlecTBa; 
aHTHYTOMNMA, OCHOBAHHAaA Ha HCraTHBHbIxX mocjleqCTBHM HOBBIX HaydHbIx W3MeHeHHH; 
aHTHYyTOMNMA, OCHOBAHHAA Ha aJIbTePHATHBHbIX peambHoctei; aHTHYyTOMNMA, OCHOBAHHAA 
Ha uyee alloKaJIMIICHCa. 


OyuIeMeHTbI AHTHYTONMM MOXKHO HaOOAaTb B pa3HbIxX MpOu3BeeCHHAX MMcCaTee, KOTOpble He 
BXOJAT B X%KaHp «aHTHyTOoNMA». Komegua Apuctodana Oba caTupolw Ha «rocysapcTBo» 
IInaToHa, pa3Hbie MpovsBeyeHuA McaTeneH XVII u XVIII BexoB sABiAIOTCA CBOcOOpa3sHbIMU 
TOMpaBKaMH B peasIbHOCTh K yTOMM4YeCKHM MpousBeyeHnam T. Mopa, T. Kamnanemipi u 1.4. B 
XIX sexe B dbantactukax C. batnepa «Ogun», I. Younca «Maumua BpeMeHu» uw Apyrux 
TlucaTesieH SIEMeHTbI AHTHYTONMU APKO BUJHbI. XX BeK CTaJI CAMBIM BaXKHBIM TepHOOM JIA 
pa3BHTHA M pacnpoctpaHeHua 2%xaHpa «aHTHyToNMa. Poman «Mbp Esrenua 3amaTuua, 
HamucaHHblit B 1921 rony, cuuTaeTCa BexOl aHTHYTOMMYeCKON JMTepatypoH. 


B nayane XX sBexa Ileppat MupoBasd BoliHa WH MapasWIesIbHbIe PeBOJIIONMOHHbIe TBWKeHHA 
OKa3asIMCb WIOJOTBOPHBIMM CaMV JIA paciiBeTa %KaHpa «aHTHyTOMM®». ITO Obiia BpeMA, 
Kora HEKOTOpble CTpaHbl Havas CBO MOMbITKM BOIWJIOTHTb B KH3Hb YTOMMYeCKHe HealIbl, B 
TOM uucie Oombuiepuctckaa Poccua. Kak cuntaet Hoppikos, 4To, «aHTUyTONMA ABIIAeTCA 
JIOTM4eCKHM pa3BHTHeM yTomMu. B MpoTHBOMOIO*KHOCTH NocweqHen, AHTHYTONMA CTaBUT TO] 
COMHeHHe BO3MO2XKHOCTb JOCTWKeHHA COMMAIbHbIX UealoB H yCTAaHOBJICHHA CIIpaBewIMBOTO 
oOOIecTBeHHOrO cTpos. PaciiBeT aHTHYTONHM IpuxoauTca Ha XX Bek, BeK OypHBbIX COIMaIbHO- 
MOJIMTM4CCKHX UM KYJIBTYPHBIX COOBITHH, TBYX MMPOBBIX BOMH HU peBOJIOWM, HHTCHCHBHOTO 
pa3sBHTHaA HayKH MW CO3aHHaA TOTaIMTapHbIxX pexumMos. Ha cmMeHy poMaHaM-MedTaHHAM 
IIpOXOAAT POMAHbI-pesynpexyeHuA, WucaTesM BbIHOCAT Ha cy YHTaTeA cBoé BUyeHHe 
TaIbHevieroO pa3BHTWA YeOBeYecKOH WMBMIIM3alIMuH, OOyCOBIeHHOe pa30"apoBaHHeM B 
yTOMM4eCKHX Healax MpouWIOro WH HeyBepeHHOCTbIO B 3aBTpaliIHeM He. Yrpo3a noTepu 
HpaBCTBeHHOCTH MOKpelieHa HayyHO-TeXHHYeCKHM TIporpeccoM, ealouIMM BO3MO2KHbIM 
IyXoBHoe U (u3H4eckoe mopadomleHHe uesoBeyectBa. VUgeu u wen mnucateseli- 
AaHTHYTONMCTOB Maso OTIMYAIOTCA APyr OT Apyra, cpeycTBa xe UX BbIPAKeHUA WaloT WpocTop 
WI OCMBICIICHHA Kak Y4éHBIM-MTepaTypoBeyzaM, Tak M MHOroOunCIeHHOM U4NTaTesbCKON 
ayquTopuM»>. (HoBukos) 


AHTHYTONMA B CaMOM CMBICJIe - 3TO KPHTM4ecKoe H300paxeHHe TocyapcTBeHHOM MoOJeIN, 
MIpOTHBOCTOAINAad IpHHUMMAaM TOWMHHOrO ryMaHv3Ma. BaxkHbIM TIpvw3HaKOM yTONMH U 
aHTHYTONMM CTasl ee IpOrHo3sHpysA XapakTep. OHM HalleJIeHbI Ha peasIbHOCTb, KOTOPy!O Hy2KHO 
VW3MCHUTb, yKa3ayIW, KaK HallO MpOBOAUTb ITH W3MeHeHUA. 3yecb OBO ObI WeuecooOpa3HO 
IIpHOCTaHOBUTb Ha TeMy OlIpeesIeHHA pa3IM4HbIX TepMHHOB T.e. YTomua, AHTHyTONMA U 
J{uctonua. 


CylecTByeT O4eHb TOHKad JIMHHA Mex Ly aHTIMMCKUM MOHATHeM anti-utopia u dystopia Tak, 
Kak BCe OHH O4eHb OM3KO CBA3AHBI Apyr c Apyrom. Juctonua (dys + topos - T10X0 MecTO) - 
3TO MIPOTHBOMOOXKHOCTh YTONHH UM 3,eCb H300paxKaeTCA BbIMbILLUICHHbIe OOWECTBA, B KOTOPbIX 
X%KV3Hb ABJIACTCA TIOXOH HM HeECOBEPWICHHOM BbI3BAaHHbIM UeJIOBeEYCCKHM CTpajjaHvemM, 
OeMHOCTHIO, THpaHvei H Teppopu3Mom. Co3yatTemm «J[ucTomMM> MOKa3bIBaIOT CMBICJI CTpaxa, 
YTOObI NOKa3aTb, 4YTO UealbHoe OOMecTBO He BO3MO%xKHO. B «aHTHyTOMMM», OOMIECTBO 
HauHHaeTca OT «YTOMMM», HO CTaHOBUTCA eM NOMHOM MpOTHBOMONO*KHOCTHIO. B 9TOM 
KoHTekcTe, «J[McTOMMm) OMMCbIBAaeT OOMeCTBO, B KOTOPOM cCylIecTByeT BCe HeraTHBHble 
TeHeCHMUM pa3sBuTHa. Tak, Ipow3BeqeHve B XKaHpe «TMCTONMM> MOET MOKa3aTb CHTYALHIO 
TomHOrO Kosarica. pou3BeqeHve %Ke “AHTHYTONMM) CyMeCTByeT B HCKycCHu Cc «yTOTHel». 
Takum oOpa30M, yTOMHA MH aHTHyTOUMA WMeIOT MOTOe OOLIee, Mpexkse Bcero, B CBOeM 
MIpOHCXO*K CHW, UX OOBEAHHANO PA COMMAIbHO-MOJHTMYeCKHX BOTIpPOcoB, HallpuMep 
JIM4YHOCTS H OOMECTBO, rpaxkqaHHH U rocyapcTBo, cBoObosa u cyacTbe U T.. OOe, uw yTomuaA u 
AaHTHYTONMA, WOKa3bIBAaIOT OlpeeeHHbIe THIMbI YTOCyapcTBeHHOrO ycCTpolicTBa 0- 
KOHTpacTHOMy. 
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AHTHYTONNA ABSIACTCA JIOTHYCCKUM pa3BHTHCM YTONHH. Tloka3bIpaeMoe  B aHTHyTOMNMn 
oOmlecTBO B OOJIbIIMHCTBE CirydaeB HAaNOMUHaACT YTONMYCCKOe T.e. 3aKPbITOe WH OTOPBaHO OT 
peaJIBHOCTH. Ho, Vngupuyyasnt B aHTHYTONUAX He Muduyeckne Kak B YTOHHAX. V30 OpaxeHHe 
oOmlecTBa B yTOnmuu OOBMHO ObIBaeT Oe3IHKOe, HO B aHTHYTONMN 3aTparuBaroTcaA BOTPOCbI 
OTJ[CbHOK JIMUHOCTH. KondsMKT MO*K]TY JIMMHOCTbIO VU rocyfapcTBeHHoli CHCTCMbI APKO 
BbIpaKaeTCA B AHTHYTOIMAX, KOTOpBIi CaM pO%KTaeTcA OT o0emlaHHu yTONHH NOCTpOuTb 
YWeasIbHblit MMp. Zt TaK, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, UTO YIOHMA Kak JmMTepatypHbi *KaHp pa3BUBaJICA B 
XVI Beke 4M MbITAaIca w300pa3HTb UACasIbHOe oOmlecTBO, THe CCTb aOcomKOTHOe paBeCHCTBO U 
Bceobilee cyuactbe. B XX BekKe, KOra OCYUICCTBIIAJIMCh YTONMYeCKHEe UAen, *KaHp AaHTHYTONMU 
AOCTULr cBol pacuBerT. Ilucatenu aHTHyTOHWH ApKO HOKa3biBasIM HeOCTaTKu Heya4qHont 
TIOHBITKH COTBOPeCHHA pat Ha 3eMIe HN Upeyyipexkyaim oO TaryOHBIx TlOCIICTCTBUAX 
TOTAJIMTapHOro FocyapcTBa. 
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Annomauua: Qma cmamba noceawyena u3zyyenuio npocmpanucmea Cc mouKU 3peHUA 
Jumepamypol u Opyeux Hayk. Ona obcyacdaem onpedeneHua U 3HAHUA, UOeU U NPDeOcmaeleHUA 
npocmpancmea, HauUHAaA Cc aHMUYHOCMU, M.e. C epeuvecKou Muqonoz2uUu, NoKa3zbl6aem pa3sHble 
gmanbl 6 260TI0YUU U pazeUuMUU NDOcmpaHcmeéa. C padocmbi0 U 2opdocmbIO OMMeEUY 30€Cb, 
ymo 3ma CMambA ABIAEMCA YACMbIO Moet KAHOUOaMcKOU Ouccepmayuu. B a3mou cmambu A 
Oydy OOcyxcOaMb OCHOGHbIE MeMbI, C6AZAHHbIE C ONPedeNeHUeM U yMOUHEeHUeM KOHYenyuU 
npocmpancmea u Ougdqepenyuayuu npocmpancmea om Konyenyuli 6pemeHu u Mamepuu, a 
makoice omcneocueanue @eluAHUA KOHYenyuu MamemamuKU 6 OmAUYUe Om du3Zzu4eCKUXx 
npocmpancme. 


Kayuueue caoea: npocmpancmeo, muqonoeua, duaocogua, Aumepamypa 


Abstract: This article is devoted to the study of space from the point of view of literature and 
other sciences. It discusses definitions and knowledge, ideas and representations of space, 
starting with antiquity, i.e. from Greek mythology, showing different stages of the evolution and 
development of space. It is with pleasure and pride to note here that this article is part of my 
PhD thesis. In this article, I will be exploring the main topics related to defining and refining 
the concept of space and differentiating space from the concepts of time and matter, as well as 
tracing the influence of the concept of mathematics as opposed to physical spaces. 


Keywords: Space, ancient-Greek, mythology, philosophy and literature 


UroObl MOHATh pa3BHTHe KOHI[eMNMH MpocTpaHcTBa B JpeBHerpeyeckoi HcTOpHu, 0630p 
OCHOBHBIX (buOcodos u ux Pusocodun Opi oOcy2xXTeH B Hayate 9TOM craTBu. Ilo coBaM 
Jbxetimca buxsepa, Ha OCHOBe HCTOpHyeckux HM PuOCOPcKUXx pa3spaOOTOK MO2XKHO HaOOaTb 
YeTbIPe OCHOBHBIX HepHOla: H3MeCHEHHA BO B3IIATaxX TpeyecKHX PuUTOCOoB B WeIOM Ha POJIb 
TipoctpaHcTBa B @u3HY4ecKOH peabHocTH. B kaxXJOM 3 9THX HepHoxoB oOcyxaroTCA 
MuonosTHYeCKHH, MaTepHaIbHbIi, HeonpeyeseHHbI MW oMmpeyeueHHbI, Te dumocodsl, 
KOTOPble BHECJIM BKay, B OOWIee pasBHTHe KOHIeHMHM MpocTpancTBa. OHO ux CaMuX JIerKHX H 
TWIOAOTBOPHBIX ONpeeeHHH MpocTpaHcTBa AJId WOHMMaHHA pa3sBUTHA ObIIO WaHO CmapTsim. 


«When we naively begin to think about space we most naturally think of it as though it 
were either some all-pervading stuff or some sort of receptacle. »(J. Smart 5) 


Ilo cnopam Kopudopya «oBomo0uHa MepBot aOcTpakTHOM KOHIenmyuH mpocTpaHcTBa 
Tpoucxoyuna B HepHoy oT 600 yo 300 net fo Hallie 9pbp» (Cornford 4). IIpouecc sBomouuu 
TIOKA3bIBAe€T MHOTO CABHTOB H MHOXKECTBO Hei, KaxKTbIe U3 KOTOPbIX ONpeeAIOTCA CBOMMU 
COOCTBeHHBIMA TepMHHaMH, TaKHMH KaK xaoc, u3zmenenue, Hebdolmue WM mMecmo MW T. OL. 
«AOcTpakiHa H KOHWeHTpalluaA Wen YucToro paciuupeHus» (Cornford 4) Opa npoOmemon AA 
TpekoB, KOTOpble MpescTaBIAIOT MpocTpaHcTBO Kak (pyHJaMeHTaJIbHylO CYIJHOCTb B 
(pu3H4eckol peambHoctu. I peyeckue Pusocodsl Bce elle HyKAINCb B YTOUHEHHN pa3IM4eHuA 
MW pa3rpaHvueHusA MOHATHH MpOcTpaHcTBa, BPeMeHH HU MaTepHu, KOTOpble CMYTHO Ha3bIBasIMCb 
e€NHHOW CyUIHOCTbIO C CaMbIX paHHHX MbICcJIei ueoBeuectTBa. Ilo cnoBam baliiknepy pa3BuTue 
KOHIeMUMH MpoOcTpaHcTBa ObIIO SBOJIOMMOHHBIM UpoleccoM B paHHel rpeyecKo HCTOpHH. 
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Tpeyeckne dusocodppl pa3qesIM posb MpoctpaHcTBa B PU3HY4eCKON peasIbHOCTH Ha 4eTHIpe 
WIMpokux nepvoga: «Mudonostwyeckuve KOHIenwuH WpoctpanctBa, MarepuasibHbie NOHATHA 
lipoctpanctBa, HeonpefeseHHbie KOHIeMWMH MpoctpanctBa u OnpeyeneHHble NOHATHA 
lipoctpauctTBa» (Beichler 2). B mMudonosTu4eckHit MepHoy MpocTpaHcTBO xapakTepH30BaJIOCb 
KaK aHTpOMoMopHoe WIH CMeLIMBaHHe MpocTpaHcTBa, BpeMeHH H MaTepHu, eat ero 
ype3BbI4aHO paciVIbIBYaTbIM H PyHMeHTapHBIM M0 cBoel npupore. B MatepuabHBIit nepuoy 
Hauaslocb CMyYTHOe HW YYTb MeHee pyAMMeHTapHoe MOHATHeE NpOcTpaHcTBa, H BpeMA CTAIIO 
OTJCNATbCA OT MpoctpaHcTBa u MaTepun. MouucTEI CUMTAIM BECb MUP COCTOALIMM M3 e{MHOTO 
yHuBepcaibHoro BewsecTBa. Jlo cHx Mop KOHIeMMMA MaTeMaTH4eCKOrO MpocTpaHcTBa He OblIa 
cbopMympoBaHa, xoTA Oblia pa3paOoTaHa pyMMeHTapHadt TeOMeTpHA Id OCHOBHBIX 
W3MepeHHit U pa3s0veHHA 3eMIIM. 0 cnoBaM Kopudopaa, 3TH Ba WepHofla TakxKe Ha3bIBaloT 
TIpey-CBKJIMJOBbIM 3/{paBbIM CMBICIIOM. B_ HeonpeyesIeHHbIX MOHATHAX IpocTpaHcTBa 
aOcTpakTHOe MaTeMaTH4eCKOe MpOCTpaHCTBO CTaJIO BaKHbIM, apH(PMeTHYeCKHM B3IIAy 
cmMellaeTca B TeCOMeTPpHYeCKHM BUA MpoctpaHctTBa, OBIIM oMpeyeeHo, YTO UpocTpaHcTBo 
OKOHYATCIIBHO OTIeeHO OT MaTepuv u BpemeHH. IlonaTHe aOcTpakTHOrO MaTeMaTH4eCcKOrO 
IIpOCTpaHcTBa TOJIBKO Ha4HHao POpMUpoOBaTLCA B TeYeHHe HeormpeseeHHOrO MepHosa. 


VisMeHeHve B TlepcdeKTHBe TIpOW30NMNIO B pe3syjIbTaTe pacTyW{ero CBKJIMAOBOTO 3ApaBoro 
CMBICJIa, a TakKoKe H3-3a pa3BHTHA AHXOTOMHN MOCK] Y THCKPeCTHbIM HU HeCHpepbIBHbIM B3TIAOM 
Ha IWpOCcTpaHCTBO YWMWIeMMOH, lipeacTraBleHHoli OTKPbITHCM WppalWOHasJIbBHbIX UYHCCI B 
mudbaropev3me.. Tlockompxy aTOMBI ObIIM MCUMCIIACMbIMH «Bellamy», apudMetuka MOTJIa 
MCHOJIB3OBaTbCA JIA UX MOJCIMpOBaHHA WIM TUCKPeCTHBIX KYCOUKOB MaTepHu. 


Cornacuo betixnepy, «a uMeHHO Tpu dusocoda: Mapmunudoi 43 DQaea (Hayao 5 Beka 0 H.3.), 
3enon 13 Inea (490-430 rr. Jlo H. 9.) WU Menucc u3 Camoca (5 Bex fo H. 9.),» (Beichler 3) 
CMCIIMBaIH MOHATHA MpoctpaHcTBa H BPeMeHH B CBOHX apryMeHTax oO u3MeHeHUuH. B 
OMpeyeNeHHbIi Nepvod MpocTpaHcTBo OBO OTAeNeHO OT MaTepHH M BpeMeHH JO Takoli 
CTeMeHH, UTO MbI MOXKKEM HavaTb MOHMMATb ee KAK MHAUBUAyabHyto (pu3HueCKy!O BeIMIMHY 
WIM KayecTBO. OTOT Hepvoa, TakxKe XapaKTepH30BasICA CBKIHJOBbIM 3paBbIM CMBICIIOM HU 
4eTKMM TeOMeTpH4ecKuM B3raOM. beiixnep TakwKe mpesqnonaraeT, 4TO B MpeAsBKIHTOBOM 
CMBICJIC IPOCTPaHCTBO ObIIO AHTPOMOMOP(HBIM MO OTHOLICHHIO K JHOOOMy JaHHOMy 4esOBeKy 
MW MMesIO OTHOMMeHHe K GoraM, MOCKOJbKy y GoroB OBIM YeNOBedecKHe HaTYPpbI, TaK %Ke Kak y 
mpoctpauctsa. Hanpumep, no croBam J[acammepa, ulead «xaoc», Xecuoda upeyctaBiana coboli 
«caMoe OosbIOe NOITHYeCKoOe BbIPAKeHHe He yHHBepcaIbHOrO MpoctpaHcTBa» (Jammer 8), 
HO CMeLIMBalach C YeOBedeCKHMH IMOLMAMHU. [ecuod HalMcas, YTO 


«First of all chaos was born; 

Then, after him, wide-bosomed Earth, 

a sure, eternal dwelling-place 

for all the deathless gods who rule 
Olympus’ snowy peaks» (J.M.Robinson 4) 


Xaoc CyUlecTBOBal JO MOABIeHHA MMpoBoro MopayKa Hw Mo9TOMy Opin Oosee 
(pyHaMeHTaIbHBIM, 4YeM HeOeca u 3emsIA. CylecTByeT accolMalyHa Oora c xaocom MU 
yeIOBeyeCKOM NpHpoyou, TakKHxX Kak OeccMepTHble Ooru. DTO ofHa 3 CaMbIX PpaHHUX UJel 
IIpOcTpaHcTBa Kak BeYHOTO MeCTa OONTAHHA WIM KOHTeiHepa JIA BCex Belle. Pasec (c 624 r. 
no Hu. 9. Jo 546 r. go H. 9D.) ObLT MOHHCTOM HU cuUHTalIcA «BORO» KaK e€]{HHBIM 
(PyHaMeHTaIbHBIM 9JIeMeHTOM BceseHHoH. JIpyrue Mounctsl, Anaxcumanoep Cc 
HeonpeesIeHHbIM WIM allepHpoHomM, Anaxcumen c BO3qyYXoM UU Tepakium c OrHeM, Take 
cnocoOcTBoBalIH YyTOUHeEHHIO KOHWenuMH mpocrpanctBa. Ilo cnoBpam forcaumepy, 
«mmM@aropetubl onpexeseHHo HAeCHTHpUUMpOBaIN «BO3LYxX» C MYCTOTOH, KOTOpad ABJIAeTCA 
HayayiOM KOHUenWMH aOcTpakTHOro MpocTpaHcTBa uM pacuiMpeHum,» (Jammer 9), Ho 
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KOHIenWHA BO3LyxXa Anakcumenca TakxKe Obiia BaxKHa UH ee Helb3d u30eraTb. Ilo cnoBam 
Po6uncona, «Anaxcumenc Obl MpHBA3aH K BO3ZYXY, Mpocro He MMeBLIMi HHKaKoroO 
xapakTepa, OcoOeHHO Kora OH HanOosee pacupoctpaHeH» (J.M.Robinson 90). Ja Tepaxiuma 
OrOHb Ob OCHOBHBIM MIpHHUMIOM, MOTOMY 4YTO OH UPHHIMMMaIbHO OTIMYAaICA OT Apyrux 
3JIEMCHTOB MH HaXxOAHWJIcd B MOCTOAHHOM yBMKeHHH. Ilo copam Kanexy B cBoel cTaTbe 
«M3mMeHeHne», «lepaxium, HacTauBat Ha Teky4¥ecTH Bcero, (bakTHueckH oTBepr 
CyUIeCTBOBaHHe Kakol-H00 HeH3MeHHOM cyOcTaHUMH WIM JBYWKYUIeH CHIBI ZBYKeHuD) (M. 
Capek 96). Tepmenevidoi IpuepxKUBaINCh MIpOTHBONOOKHOM TOUKH 3PCHHA MH OTPHUAIM POsb 
w3MeHeHHni. IIpoctpaHcTBo CMelIMBaIOCb C NOHATHAMM MaTepHu U BpemMeHH AIA [lepmenetioa 
u Tepakiauma, Wo Tex Wop, Moka HOHATHe BpeMeHH He OBLIO ANpdepeHyMpoBaHo U3 
lpoctpauctBa. Panec u AnakcumeH CMCLIMBaIM MOHATHA MpocTpaHcTBa HU MaTepHH U He 
3aHMMaJIMCb =KOHUenUMel M3MeHeHHi, a TakwKe He oOMmpeseiaIM «u3zMeHeHUer Kak 
(yHaMeHTasIbHoe. 


Auvakcumanoep BBE HOBY!O UM BaKHYIO KOHUCIHIMIO HeOMmpeeIeHHOrO, OH CUNTAaI, YTO BCAKaA 
MaTepHA BOSHHKa M3 HeolnpeseseHHOCTH, KOTOpad cama 10 cee He Morya ObITh HHYeEM, YTO 
MOXKHO ObIo Ob! UcrIBITaTb. Ilo cnoBam PoOuncona, «OH TOBOpHT, 4TO 3TO HM BOA, HH KTO- 
M600, HH TaK Ha3bIBACMbIe«JIeEMeHTb>, a Apyrat OeckoHeyHad Mpuposa, u3 KOTOpOr 
BO3HHKaloT Bce HeOeca H MMpoBble 3aKa3bI B MUpe» (J.M.Robinson 24). Cnenyer tTarwxe 
OTMETHTb, YTO Ha MIpOTMKEHHM BCeM MpeAbICTOPHM MpeAWeCTBeHHUKU MOHATHA MpocTpaHcTBa 
OblIH KayecTBeHHBIMH. KosmuyecTBo B JOOOH M3 ero apHdMeTM4eCKHxX (CYeTHBIX) WH 
TeCOMETPHYeCKHX (H3MEPHTeJIbHBIX) (OPM elle He ObIIO CBA3aHO C NOHATHeM MpocTpaHcTBa, 
XOTA 06a OHM CyIeCTBOBAaIN KaK JasieKO He (opMasIbHad cHcTeMa MaTemaTHKH. Ilo coBaM 
baiixnepy, «/Ju@azopeiys! BBemuw mycToTy B Bue adcTpakTHOro Bua MpocTpaHctsa, 
XapakTepH3ylOllerocad HaTypaJIbHBIMH YMCaMH. 


Tludbazopetickaa accoumallua MpoctpaHcTBa C HaTypaJIbHbIMH YHCaMH B KOHeYHOM UTOre 
TIpHBesia K KpHTW4eCKOMY TlapawoKcy B OTHOUICHHH HeMBICJIMMBIX WIM HepallMOHasIbHbIxX 
YMCell, TaKMX Kak paJMKaIbHbie Ba (KBalpaTHbIii KOpeHb UW3 ABYyX), WH Havasicd cCHOp, B 
pe3yibTaTe “ero rpeyecKoe MpHHATMe TeOMeTpHu, B OTMH4YHe OT apHiMeTHKH, OMHCaTb 
mpupoxy» (Beichler 8). Zuqazopetiyo cbirpanu OYeHb BaxKHY!O POlb B pa3BHTHH KOHIeMNMM 
TipoctpaHcTBa. CoBMeCTHO C KOHUerlweli WyCTOTbI BHepBble MaTeMaTHKa, KOTOpad cTasa 
BaKHOM B OTHOLICHHM (pu3HueCcKON peasbHocTH. Uucsa Opin PyHTaMeHTaIbHbIM MaTepHasIoM 
mudaroperyes. 


Kak 3ameTum Apuctotemb B PoOuHcoHe, «nudazopetiysl TOxKe TOBOPUIIM, 4YTO CyIecTByeT 
MyCTOTa, H 4TO OHA BXOJHT BO BCeJICHHYIO 3 OeCKOHeEYHOTO JIbIXaHHA, Kak eC OBI OHA 
BObIXaylacb. OTO MWycTOTa, KOTOpad JepxKUT BeLIM OTYeCTIMBEIMH, Oyay4H cBoero pola 
pa3qeneHve U pa3yelenue Belle, KOTOpble HaxXOJATCA pAOM Apyr Cc WpyroM. OTO HCTHHHO 
TlepBoe HU POpMoBoe YHCIIO, MOCKOJbKY MycTOTa coxpaHsaeT MX OTYeTIHBO »(J.M.Robinson). 
Jforcammep oTyaeT «ipeqnouTenue mudaropelickuM apXHTaM 3a TO, YTO OHM pa3IMyaloT MecTO 
(Tomoc), mpoctpaHcTBo wi MaTepHio» (Jammer). [/apmenud yrTBepxKal, TO Hebvimue 
HeBO3MOX%KHO - Beith OblIO CAHHCTBEHHOM BO3MO2KHOCTBIO. OH paccy2KaaJl 0 TOM, YTO KOHeuHAaA 
peaJIbHOCTh HeW3MeHHa, UM 9Ta TOUKA 3peHHA AMaMeTpasbHO MpoTHBOMONOKHAa [epakiumy 
MOCKOJIbKy HeObITHe HM MyCTOTa HE MOTYT CYICCTBOBAaTb, H KaxKIbIM OObeM pocTpaHcTBa 
MOXKET COJepxKaTb TOMbKO TO, YTO eCTb WIM cymjectTByeT. Ja Mapmenuda BceneHHaa Opa 
KOMHaKTHOH IWIeHKOM HequdPepeHyMpoBaHHOM WM OMHOCTBIO TOMOreHHOM, HM MOITOMY 
J{BYWKeHHe B POPMe H3MeHEHHH ObIO HEBO3MO2KHO. OH He YYHTHIBAI CBA3b MeXK AY BPeMeHeM H 
lpoctpaHcTBom. @usocopcKue apryMeuts! J/apmenuda Obl WOBeeHbI WO csesyroulero 
YpOBHA ero TapawoKcaMu yueHuKa 3enHonda, KOTOPbIe TbITaIOTCA OKA3aTb, 4YTO ABWKeHHe U 
VW3MeHeHHe HeBO3MO2%KHO, UPHMeHAA KOHUeMUMIO K Oosee peaMCTHYHbIM CHTyallHaM. 
Tlapmenuo He TOKO BepH, HO HM YTBepxKAal, YTO ABYWKeHHe, WyCTOTa HM H3MeHeHHe OBLIN 
He€BO3MOX%KHBI, HO OH Jalee yTBepxK asl, UTO BCeeHHad Obiia cPepuyeckon u TBepyOU. Meaucc, 
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KOTOpbIM Opt yueHuKom [lapmenuda, «KOTOpbIM Mor Tora KOHKYPpHpoBaTb C aTOMIUHKaMH 3a 
OTKPBbITHe IIpocTpaHcTBeHHOM OecKOHeYHOCTH». 


Kak peaxyua Ha [7apmenuda u ero (bunocodckne apryMeHTEI ObiIa OCHOBaHa ATOMUCTHYeCKaA 
uikoyla MbIcuieH. PanHue aToMUcTsI J/bioxunna (MepBad MOJIOBHHa 5-ro Beka JO H. 9.), KOTOpbIi 
Ob OCHOBaTesIem aTomu3Ma, u J[emoxpuma (460 - 370 rr. Jo H. 9.), oTBeprum apryMeHT 
Ilapmenuda 0 TOM, 4TO HHYTO He OBIO HHYeM, IpH3HaB, TO HeOpirTue ObiI0 HIM CyUeCTBYeT B 
ompeyeJIeHHOM CMBICIIe, H YTO HHYTO He ObIIO MycTOTOM, B KOTOPOM ABHTasIMcb aTOMBI. Onn 
TakWKe YTBepxKlaIM, YTO KOHC4YHad peasIbHOCTb He OJHa, a MHO2KeCTBO B (bOpMe TBepsIbIX 
aTOMOB, TIO9TOMY BCeJIeHHat He MOXKeT ObITb eMHCTBCHHBIM IIeHyMOoM. Kak 3aMeTHJI 
Kopud@opo, aToMMcTbl cHayalla pa3pylivIM «peBHve TpaHUlbI BCeICHHOM MU BITepBbIe 
lipeyctamM wWepey esOBeyYeCTBOM, OTBpaTHTeIbHOM UM elCTBHTeIbHO HeBOOOpa3sHMoli 
KapTHHOH OesrpaHH4uHont WycToTpp» (Cornford). OqHako eCTb MHOXKECTBO JOKa3aTeJIbCTB TOTO, 
4To paHHve Atomuctsl, emoxpum, Jleekunn wu Qnuxyp cauTalM upoctpaHcTBo (IycToTy) 
KOHI[OM Ha rpaHuulax aToma. J[pyruMu cyIOBaMH, aTOMBI ObIIH MpOTHBOMOIOKHBI IpOCTpaHCcTBy 
(lycToTe) HM BCe 2%e TMepemelljaiuch B IpoctTpaHcTBe (MycToTe), HO OHH He 3aHMMalIn 
lpoctpaHcTBo (MycToTy), UbM OKa3aTeIbCTBa MO%KHO OpIo HaliTu, Korga Jletiyum 
YCIOJIb30BaJI TEPMHH «MaHOH» (MOpHCTHIM) AIX OMMCAaHUA CTPyKTYPbI IIpocTpaHcTBa. 


PaHHaa aTOMMCTHYeCKad Hed WpOcTpaHcTBa, XOTA H OeckKOHedHad H OecKOHedHad EMKOCTb 
BCe€X AaTOMOB, He paciipocTpaHasiacb 4Yepe3 Tela ATOMOB HM He MOXKeT OBITb BOCIIPHHATa Kak 
IIPOCTpaHCTBO B ee OosIee 03{HeM CMBICIIC Kak COjepxKallleeca MU BCe NPOHN3bIBarOllee, Kak 
QOH IA TBWKeHHA BO BCeICHHOM. DTa KOHIeMIMA WyCTOTbI BMeCTO 3TOTO pa3BHIaCcb 13 
NMOHATHH nuqdazopetiyes uU napmenudos. Ilo cnopam BepHema, «nuqazopetiyo! TOBOpUIu oO 
IlycToTe, KOTOpad pa3fesiala CMHUUbI, HO OHM He OTIMUAIM ee OT ATMOC(EPHOTO BO3TyXAa ... 
Tlapmenuo, WeucTBUTeIbHO, ChopMupoBall OosIee YeTKOe MpeycTaBIeHue O IPpOCTpaHcTBe, HO 
TONbKO OTpHUaI ero peambHoctTs. Jlexunn Haya c 9Toro.» (Burnet). PaHHue aTOMUCTHI 
IIpHHajiexKalM K HeolpeseseHHOMy UepHory. B To Bpema Kak Jlewoxpum He HaxoyMsica on 
BJIMAHVeM pey-eBKIH0Ba 3paBoro cMbIca. boslee 1030HHe aTOMUCTHI, J/yxpeyut U Inuxyp, 
ObUIM CBKIHOBbIMH B OOBIYHOM CMBICIIe U IPHHasexKaIn K OlpeszeweHHoOMy Mepuory. Jina 
JIykpemuma UpoctpaHcTBo cTalIo OeCKOHeYHbIM COCYOM aTOMOB, H OHO OBO CTOUb Ke 
peasIbHBIM, Kak HW aTOMBI U MatTepua. IlockonbKy IpocTpaHcTBO OBIO OecCKOHe4HBIM, Y Hero He 
ObIIO WeHTpa H, cleqOBaTesIbHO, He OBWIO HUKaKOrO OOxoOa. TOMbKO B ITOT HOCIeqHuM Mepuoy 
Tpeku aOcTparMpoBasIM CBOe NOHATMe IpocTpaHcTBa WO Tako CTeleHu, 4YTO CMOrIM Hayat 
aHaIM3HpoBaTb WpoctpaHcrTsBo. Oda IInarona u ApuctToTesa IpMnasexaln K OlpeyqeseHHOMy 
tepvHony. Jia [matona ues «aropa», Kak MpOCTpaHcTBO WIM PopMa, COOTBeETCTBYeT HallIHM 
COBPeCMeCHHBIM TpeOOBaHHAM MpocToro MOHATMA MpocTpaHcTBa. C ympyroli cTOpoHEI, 
ApucToTesb MOXOX%Ke YyKIOHWICA OT TpoOseMBI IycToro MpoctpaHcTBa, olpesesMB cBoe 
MIOHATHE MIpocTpaHcTBa B TePMHHAaXx TOMOCAa WIM MecTa. 


IInaToH yMeHbIaJI MaTepHIO B IIPOCTpaHcTBe, a He HaoOopoT, B CBOeM aOcCTpaKTHOM aHasIu3e 
(bu3H4eCKON peasbHOCTH. OH He OTOXKCCTBIIA H He CMCWIMBaI UX, KaK 9TO Tela paHbute 
cbunocodsr. Y UnaToua Obi YeTKHe NpesCTaBIeHHA O HUX HM ITH NOHATHA NOCMELOBaTebHO 
coxpaHaIMcb B ero mpovu3BeqeHuax. WM on He epxall WX BMeCTe KaK eMHbIli 
(yHaMeHTaIbHEI «“MaTepHal», a MPOCTO HCHONb30Bal MPOCTpaHCTBO AIA TOJIKOBAaHMA MIM 
oObacHeHua Mmatepuu. Bce gua Ilnarona cyujecTBoBalio B Tpex KaTeropHax: ObITHe, 
TIpocTpaHcTBo u cTaHoBeHHe. LlapcTBo Ov1mus COCTOAIO M3 COBEPUICHHBIX POpM, a WapcTBO 
CTaHOBJICHHA COCTOAIO H3 HECOBEPLICHHBIX KOM tbopMbl, KoTOpbIe emuype (HepemMrMo3Had 
cbunocodcKas Ooronogzo0bHaa (urypa) cHeman u3 cocygza. ImaroH npupaBHuBaeTca K TOMY, 
YTOObI CTaTb B MHpe OLLYUCHHA HIM 4TO MbI OyeM Ha3bIBAaTb PU3HYECKONM PeasIbHOCTBIO, HO 
quia [[natoHa KOHeYHad peaIbHOCTb CYyICCTBOBaJIa TOJIbKO B WapcTBe Ooimus. Ita KapTuHa 
Oba HeMOHOM, MOITOMY BO3HHKIa HeOOXOAHMOCTL BbIABHTaTb THMOTe3y «“aropbh» Kak 
TIpocTpaHctBa WH CPopMBI. 
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Kak ObI OH HH Ha3bIBall 3TO, MpoOcTpaHcTBo Aya [InaToHa ObIO eBKIMOBbIM. Jemuype co3ias 
MUp ceHcalluu, ctbepy cTaHOBIeHHA, IPM MOMOIM cocyya, YTOOBI cKoNMpoBaTb dopmer. Io 
cnoBaM J[ocoua K. Ipatieca, «mpoctpanctsa IInarona usm 'Xopbi' H30TOMM4ecKoe, KOHCYHBIH, 
HO HeorpaHvyeHHbili UM HerOMOreHHbI.» (Graves) [ato cyesas (Ba BaxKHbIX Wara, KOTOpbIe 
BIIMAIM Ha MOHOe MOHATHE IpOCTpaHcTBa B MOsyYeHHU ero MOHATHA. OH MOMbITAICA peLIHTb 
ImpoOsleMy MecTa, HM OH ObLI WepBbIM, YTOOKI CIIpOCuTb, MoYeMy ObIIO HeOOxOHMO WaxKe 
copMyIMpoBaTb MOHATHe MpoctpaHctBa. Ilo cuoBam Jleepa JTroxama, o IInaToue, «mouemy 
HeOOXOHMO JOIMYCTHTb CyIeCTBOBaHHe 3TOTO IpOcTpaHcTBa? MOCKOIbKy He3aBHCHMO OT 
TOLO, YTO NoABepraetca NOKoOeHHe MU KOppynlMA “HaxoAATCA BCe BPCMA B MCCTHOM JBHDKeHHH; 
9TO BO3HHKaeT B OlpeyesIeHHOM MeCTe HM 3aTeM HCue3aeT OT 9TOTO TOFO 2%Ke CaMOrO MECTAa’.» 
(Duhem) 


C apyroi cTopoubl, 4Ba pa3MyHoro xOja MbIclIeH xapakTepu30Ban ugen ApucTotesa o 
IIpoctpaHctBe — IycTOTa ObUIa HeEBO3MO2%KHA, B TO BPCMA KaK MOHATHE MeCTAa HCIIOJIb3OBaJIOCh, 
YTOOHI ONpeeIHTb MpoctpahcTBo. ApucToTesb OBL HaOHOMaTesIeM, He OBI TeOMeTpoM, HM Kak 
TaKOBOH, OH MOF TOJIbKO NPHHTH K 3aKIIIOUCHHAM OTHOCHTEIIbHO IPUpobl MpoctTpaHcTBa Yepe3 
TO, 4TO OH HaOmONan. BceneHHaa Apuctotea Obiia ccbepH4ecKMM HeIpepbIBHBIM IJICHYMOM. 
Bce MatepHasIbHbIe OOBCKTBI BO BCeJICHHOM 3aHAIM MeCTO, KOTOpOe OBIIO oMmpeeeHo 
OTHOCHTeJIbHO BCeroO OCTaJIbHOrO BO BCeICHHOM, H Mpupoya KakKAorO OObeKTa WOIDKHa ObIA 
OopoTbea 3a ero ECTeCTBEHHOe MECTO ero COOCTBEHHOM BOJIM, CCIM ObI 3TO ye He 3aHAIO TO 
MecTo. UtToOnl onpexeuMTbh mpoctpaHctBa, ApHcToTeIb Mepeywucmu cleqyroulMe Kayectsa, 
HeOOXOJHMBIe [IA KOHI[CHIUMM MpOcTpaHcTBa: «... MCCTO OKpy2KaeT TO, B 4beM MeCTe OHO 
HaXOJMTCA, MECTO He ABJIACTCA YACTbIO TOTO, YTO OHO OKPy2%KAaeT, A OCHOBHOe MeCTO He MMeeT 
HH MeHbILe, 4EM OHO, MECTO MOXeET ObITh OCTABICHO M0340M HU OTAeNeHO OT Hero, a KarxKT0e 
MCCTO - BBeCpX HIM BHM3, TaK KaK KaxK]0e H3 POCTHIX Tell JBWKeCTCA BBePX HIM BHH3, 4TOOBI 
OTIOXHYTb B CBOeM MecTe 2%KNTebCTBa »(Aristotle - Book IV). 


3a WCKMFOUeCHHeEM TO34HHX HeOMAaTOHOBCKUX peBu3Hii, OONbUIMHCTBO (usocodoB Ha 
TIpOTSKCHHU BCerO CpeHEBeCKOBbA MIpHAepxKUBAaIMCh KOHWenWMH ApMcTOTeIa KaK MCTHHBI. 
IInaToH cBa3as1 COBEPLICHHOe KpyroBoe ABMKeHHE C ABMOKeHHeM HeOecHBbIX Tes, H APHCTOTeJIb 
pa3spadoTtan 9To monaTHe. B KOHUe KOHUOB, 9TOT KOCMOJOrMYeCKHH B3rIA OBIT 
yYCOBepIeHCTBOBaH UM TeoMeTpu3upoBaH Kaaeduem IImonemeem (c.90CE yo c.168CE). 
IImonemee6ckaA TeOMeTpHyecKad CHCTeMa BbINHCIMTeIbHOM aCTpOHOMHM Oblia CBA3aHa C 
KocMONorMei u du3sHKoH ApucToTeA H TOcHOACTBOBaIa Hall ECTeECTBeEHHOM usocoduel u 
HayKoH 0 ceMHayuaToro Beka. KaToumueckad UepKOBb OuIMabHO MpHHsaa cucTemy 
Apuctotessa / [Jmonemea Kak YacTb CBOMX PeJIMTHO3HBIX y4eHui B TpHHayyaToM BeKe, 4YTO 
3HAYHTeIbHO YCHJIMIO ee BIIMAHHe HW yilepoKHBasIO BCIO HayKy. Jjaxe Konepuuk B CBOeM 
W31I0%KCHHH TeIMOWCHTpH4yecKOM KOCMOJIOrHH, B oTIMYMe oT ApucToTeneBcKaa / 
IImonemeeéckaa YeoueHTpwyecKad KOCMOJIOrHA YTBepxKala, 4YTO OH TOKO IbITAJICA 
BeCPHYTbCA K MaTOHOBCKOM JOKTpHHe, 4YTO BCe HeOecHbIe ABWKeEHHA ObIIM COBepLIeHHO 
KPYFOBbIMH. ITH KOHUeMUMH He ObLIH MOUHOCTbIO 3AMeHeHEI JO HayyHon peBomounu XVII 
Beka, Kora ObIIH pa3paOoTaHbI Ooee TOUHbIC NOHATHA WpOCcTpaHcTBa, BpeMeHH HM MaTepHn. 
ATOMH3M TakKxKe BOSPOAMICA BO BpeMaA Hay4Hon peBosrounn HproTona, Pobepta boiina (1627- 
1691) u Apyrnx. 


C camoro HaYasla KOHUenUMA IpOCTpaHcTBa BO3HHKJIa MOCTeMeHHO, KOTOpad JOCTHTIa CBOero 
mukKa B ApeBHeli [peumu c NOMOMIbIO pa3zIH4HbIX Ue rpereckux Puocodos, TakKHx Kak 
JIyxpeyuu, Inamon, Apuctotetb u fpyrve. Bce rpeyeckue dunocodpbr ume pa3Hbe 
IIpeCTaBJICHHA O IIPOCTpaHCTBe HU, COOTBETCTBEHHO, OHM MHTepupeTHPOBaII MIpOCTpaHCTBO B 
(bu3H4eckol pealbHocTu. Kpome Toro, posIb reoMeTpHH HM MaTeMaTHKH MOXKHO yBUJeTb B 
pa3BHTHU aOcTpaKTHOrO NOHATHA MpocTpaHcTBa. Pa3sBuTHe KOHUeHMMH MpocTpaHcTBa OpiI0 
3BOJIONMOHHBIM IIpOleccoM B paHHeli rpeyecKoii MCTOpHH, KOTOpad MOMOTyIa MOHATS 
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TMIOCTOAHHBIi dou, M10 KOTOPOMY MO?KHO Ope AeIMTb ABYKCHHe, H3MCHeHHe, brirue, He6situe, 
AMCKpeCTHOCTh, HeCMpepbIBHOCTh UH T. JI. 
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Aécmpaxm: Onno3uyua 6ednoix u bozambix cioeé HaceneHuA - OOHA U3 BeOYLYUX MeM 6 
mé6opuecm6e pyccKkozo noagma Huxonaa Anexceeeuua Hexpacoea u 6 aKpanu3zayuu pomana 
Hlocmoeecxozo “Ilpecmynnenue u Hakazanue”cuAmozo coeemcKumM pexcuccepom JIb6om 
Anexcanoposuyem Kynudotcanoevim. Jlocmoeecxuu u Hexpacoe 3acmanu eek Kpenocmnozo 
npaea 6 Poccuu u nepévie 200b1 uHOycMpualbHou PpesomoyuUU, noABIeHUe 3a60006, dabpuK, 
Hayao cMpoeHUA dCeNe3HbIX OOpo2 uU yeenuYeHue YuCcIa 2opodcKux scumeneu. Jee 
Kyaudorcanoe = akpanu3zupyem poman “IIpecmyniaenue u Hakazanue’’ u no-ocobeHHomy 
nepedaem ammoc@epy ocu3nu 6edHvIx cioee Hacenenua 6 Ilemepbypze OeeamHadyamozo 6eKa. 
Ox nooxodum K u3z0bpaacenuio cobbImull pomaHa C HOBUZHOU 6321A0d 4“elOBbeKA, WCUBYU4eZO 6 
coeemckuu nepuod pyccKol UCMOpUU, 6 KOMOpbill COYUaIbHOe HEpAabeHCMBO CUUMAOCb OOHUM 
U3 CAMBIX YCACHbIX Uepm KanumanucmuYecKoeo Obwecmea. K concanenulo, Bonpoc onno3suYyuU 
OeONbIx U OozamMbIXx ClOe6 HaCeleHUA He MepAN AKMyasbHOCMU KaK 06a CMoOeMUA Ha3AaO, MAK U 
6 NPOUWLJIOM 6eKe. 


Kiroveevie cnoea: Hepasucmeo, Knacc, Hexpacoe, Kyaudocanoe, JIocmoeecxuu 


Abstract: The opposition of the poor and the rich is one of the leading themes in the work of the 
Russian poet Nikolai Alekseevich Nekrasov and in the film adaptation of Dostoevsky's novel 
Crime and Punishment directed by the Soviet director Lev Aleksandrovich Kulidzhanov. 
Dostoevsky and Nekrasov found the age of serfdom in Russia and the first years of the industrial 
revolution, the emergence of factories, the beginning of the construction of railways and the 
increase in the number of urban residents. Lev Kulidzhanov makes a film adaptation of the 
novel "Crime and Punishment" and in a special way displays the atmosphere of life of the poor 
strata of the population in Petersburg in the nineteenth century. He approaches the portrayal of 
the events of the novel with the novelty of a person living in the Soviet period of Russian history, 
in which social inequality was considered one of the most terrible features of capitalist society. 
Unfortunately, the issue of opposition between the poor and the rich strata of the population did 
not lose its relevance both two centuries ago and in the last century. 


Keywords: Inequality, Class, Nekrasov, Kulidzhanov, Dostoevsky 


Onno3vlHa OeqHEIX HW OoraTHIX ciOeB HaceyIeHHd - OHA M3 BesyIMX TeM B TBOPUeCTBE 
pycckoro mosta Huxonaa Asexceepuya Hexpacopa uw coBeTcKoro pexuccepa JIbBa 
AsiexcaHyapospuya Kynmypxanosa. Ux B3rmayqbl Ha mpoOlIeMy KaccoBoro HepaBeHCTBa HMeIOT 
OOMIMe YepTHI, HECMOTPA IIPHHAaexKHOCTh 3TUX XYJOXRKHUKOB K pa3HbIM TepwoyqaM McTOpun 
Poccuu. 
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J\na cpaBHeHua BbIOpaHa 9KpaHH3ayHa pomaua JIocroescxoro “IIpecrynmenue u Haka3aHue”’, 
CHATad COBETCKHM pexuccepoM JIbpom AsexcaHaposnuem KyugKaHoBbIM. OTa kapTuHa, Kak 
(pHIbM, CHATHIM B CoBeTcKkom Coro3e, MpeACTaBIdeT OPHIHHaIbHbI B3rIA Ha upoOsemy 
KJIaCCOBOrO HepaBeHCTBa, CYIJe€CTBOBaBIerO B UMIMepcKyio 9nm0xy. B  TBopyectTBe 
KysmpKaHoBa 3aMeTeH B3IIA, XyYNO%KHUKA STIOXH COWUMAIMCTHYeECKOrO peallu3Ma, KOTOPpBIli 
KpHTHYeCKH OTHOCHJICA K TIpowwiomy cBoel crpanHpl. VU300paxaa mup «IIpecrynmenua uv 
Haka3aHUs», pexkUCCep CTapaeTcA NOKa3aTb, YTO OOMECTBO NpPOWWOro OBLIO HCMOpyYeHo U3-3a 
TOTAIbHOrO HepaBeHCcTBa JHOZelH. OH NOAXOAUT K MOcTaHOBKe COOBITHH poMaHa C HOBH3HOM 
B3IIAa YeNOBeKA, 2%KHBYWero B COBETCKHM NepHoy pyccKoli UCTOpHH, B KOTOPbIM COMMasIbHOe 
HepaBeHCTBO CUHTaIOCb OJHHM 3 CaMBbIX yKaCHBbIX YepT KaluTaMcTMYecKorO OOLIeCTBA. 
KymmxkaHoB OFIabIBaeTCA =Ha UCTOpHIO CBOei CTpaHbI UU OCMBbICIMBaeT ee C 
MOCTPeBOJIONMOHHOM TOUKH 3peHHA. 


Tloxoxee OTHOMIeHHe K pealMaM MMIlepcKoH 90xH uMen uw Tost Hukonali Amnexceepny 
Hexpacos. Ons3actalI Bek KpellocTHoro mpaBa B Poccuu u MepBble rosbl MHAycTpHabHol 
PeBOIIOIMH, NOABIeHve 3aBO0B, (aOpuK, Hayao CTPOCHNA %Kee3HbIX NOpor u yBemM4eHHe 
qucyla TopoycKux 2x*uTeIeH. K u300paxeHuto JelMCTBUTeCIIbBHOCTH NO3T MOAXOTMI KpHTMUeCKH, 
cTapascb MOYepKHYTb HeOcTaTKH YCTaHOBMBUIerocd pexkKHMa HM OTKPbITb Ha HX ryia3a 
COBPeMeHHOLO emy OOLIecTBa. 


Paccyxgai 0 YJIaBHbIX TeMax pov3BezeHuii Huxonaxs Amexceesuua Hexpacoza, 
uccieqoBatenb I.B. Kpacnos otmeyan: «B WeHTpe ero TBOpyecTBa — Hapod, CTpaqanusa Haposa 
TIO], BUIACTbIO MOMeLIMKOB, CaMOep2KaBHa»(cT.179). B cooTBeTCTBHM C ero aHaJIM30M MBICJIN 
JIMpH4eckoro repos NoITa MOUTH BCerya OOpalleHb! K cyAbOe Hapoya. OO 3sTom I.B. Kpacuos 
mumet: «Hexpacop moka3ail Tpareqvio Hapofa B ero paOckoi mcnxonorum»(cT.179). 
JlevictBuTenbHO, B HeKpacOBCKHX MpOH3BeeHHAX OCOOeCHHO MOZYeEPKMBAIOTCA 4epThI 
xXapakTepa HM OcOOeHHOCTH MOBeeHHA IpocToro pyccKoro KpecTbAHHHAa, H3HYPeHHOrO cBOoel 
KpeMOcTHOHM MOBHHHOCTBIO H CTpaaroljero MO BUACTbIO MOMeMHKa. 


BaxkHO y4UTbIBAaTb, 4YTO WHpHyeckne repou Hexpacosa yacTo OTparxkaloT ero JIMYHbIe Wears. 
OO 3ToM Mca Apyro uccleqoBaTewb ero TBopyectBa, Hukonaii Huxonaepu4y CxaTos, B 
cBoeli MoHorpaduu ««s Tupy MocBaATUI Hapony cBoemMy»: O tTBopyectBa Hexpacosa», 
OTMeYad, 4TO IpoOu3BefeHHA T09Ta HecyT OcOObIe AYXOBHbIe WeHHOCTH «Ha KOTODPBIX 
BOCIIMTBIBAJIMCh I[eIble MOKOJICHUA PyCCKOrO OOIIecTBAa B CaMOli JIy4Iel ero YacTH(cT.3). 


TlosToMy MOxKHO TIpoBecTH Mapasietiu MexKLy Wpow3sBeqyeHuamu H.A. Hexpacosa «)Kese3Haa 
opora», «Pa3MBIlIIeHHA y WapagHoro mozbe3qa» Hu «Bop» uv dumbMom Jipbpa KynumKaHopa 
“TIpecrymeHue 4 Haka3aHHe”. ABTOpbI H300pParxKaIOT 2KH3Hb OOBISHBIX OCHAKOB, CTPaarollHx 
OT 2KaJ{HOCTH VU Oe31yIHOCTHMpeycTaBuTesen apHcTOKpaTHuH, [Id KOTOPBIX OHM — BCero JIMUIb 
BHHTHUKH B THraHTCKOM Oypxxya3HOl MallIMHe, KOHBelepe, CO37aHHOM JIA UpOu3BOCTBa 
HOBBIX JICHEr. 


JIupuxa Huxonaa Hexpacosa oco6as, Hecyljad B ceOe MOLIHbI TpareqHMHbI 3apayq: My3a 
Tlo3Ta CTpajlaeT BMeCTe C PYCCKHM HapOjJOM, BbIHY2KACHHbIM BLDKHBaTb TO, rHeTOM UH O“YaMU 
WM BeYHO CTOHATb H3-3a CBOeH TAKEO CyAbObI. OO 9TOM MOST MMMWIeT B CBOCEM CTHXOTBOpeHHH 
«Pa3MBbIMIIeCHHA Y TapaHOro Moybe3 1a»: 


Tye Hapod, TaM Hf CTOH... 9x, cepyeunntit! 
UTo Ke 3HauuT TBO CTOH OecKOHedHBIM?(cT. 47) 


ABTop BHANT HecipaBeJINBOCTb oOecTBeHHOrO ycTpolicTBa MU YykKa3bIBaeT Ha STO. OH He 
MO2KECT OCTATbCA PAaBHOYIUIHbIM K cyabOe Hapoja. 


BaxkeH B TIPOH3BCXCHHU aKUCHT Ha TOM, YTO IIpOCTble MY2KHKH, Tak HW He NpYHAThIC OoraTbIM 
TOCIIONHHOM, KOTOPOMy Oe3pa3IM4Ha 120.4 cymb0a, «C HeHMOKPBITbIMH WIM rouOBaMy»(cT.47). 
Orn JIFOWM, Wake HeCiipaBeJIMBO OOMWKeHHEIe, COXpaHAFOT YBaxKeHHe U paOckoe OnaroroBpeHHe 
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Tepe, BbICINMMM CIOAMH OOIecTBa, OHH OYTO He CIOCOOHBI Ha OTBeTHBIM yap, OyHT u 
TOTOBBI IIPHHATb CBOIO THKEIYIO HM TOPbKy!O cyybOy. 


Untatelb Tak H He CMO%KeT y3HaTb, MOYeMY OHM MpHXoAMIM K NapaqHOMy MoWbe3sqy, Kakad 
HyKa TpHBela UX B 3TO MecTO. MyxKHKH CMMpeHHO coryialllaloTcaA co cBoel cyaqbOon u 
TIOHMMAIOT, YTO HajleATbCA OHH MOTYT TOJIbKO Ha OO2KeCTBEHHOE MpaBocy ne: 


Vi now on, COMHIeM MastMMBI, 
Tlosropasa: «Cygu ero Oor!»(ct.47) 


CyeHa OcTaBsiaeT B Cepflax 4MTaTeel Neyab HW BCKUMarolly!o apoctb. JIupwueckuit repoti 
oOpaljaeTca K TaKHM 2Ke OoraTbIM TlepcoHaM, KOTOpble He MpHCIyWHBaIOTCA K Hy2Ke Hapora, 
lmpocut ee ogymatsces: «iIpooyaucs! Ectp eule HacnaxyeHue: BopoTtu ux! B Tebe ux 
cnaceHne!»(cT.48). Ho oH NOHUMAaeT, YTO TOT He BHEMJIeT 9THM MOsIbOaM «UTo Tebe 9Ta CKOpOb 
BOMMIOWat, YTO TeOe STOT OeAHbIM Hapoy?»(cT.48). borarpiii ueOBeK, KOTOPbI 3aKOHYUT 
CBOIO XKH3Hb «MO, MWJICHHTeIbHBIM HeOoM CuyuiuM(ct.48), HuKorga He MoMMeT OOBIHHOTO 
OeqHAKa, BCIO 2KH3Hb MIpoxKHBUWero B rp13H. V1 Bce xe ero cyabOa Toxe He3aBn Ha. IIpeqaBasach 
JIMUIb YOBOJIbCTBHAM H TOpoKaM, Tako Ooray, 10 MHeHMIo Hexpacosa, yiyckaeT BaxkKHbIe 
IYXOBHbIe ICHHOCTH, KOTOPbIe MOTJIM ObI IPHBHECTH B eTO 2KH3Hb CMBICII. 


bombuioH KanutTal u TIPHBUIICrHpOBaHHoe TOIOXKCHHE B oOmlecTBe 3apa0oTaHBl UM 
He3acJIy7KCHHO. Vx nosBmeHuto ciocoOcTBOBaIO yCTaHOBJICHve KpelmocTHoroO HpaBa, KOTOpOoe 
TlOSBOJIMIIO MOMCHINWKaM oOpamatTpca CKpeCTbAHaMH, Kak C YWaCTbIO cBoeli coOcTBeHHOCTH. 
Takoe OTHOIIe¢HHe K JIEOAM Kak K o0bekTam, y KOTOPBIX OTCYTCTBYeCT yila, B Ie@pBytO O4epe yb 
CHJIBHEe BCeLrO OTpa3HJIOCb Ha camoi apucTokpaTuu. Bmecte c 2kaJIOCTbIO COUYBCTBHEM OHA 
yTpaTHia CBOW 4eJIOBC4YHOCTh. 


J[BopasHe MOHMMAaIOT TKECTh TOOKCHUA KPCCTbAH, HO TIpeANOUMTAIOT He 3aMe4aTb eo. 
Boratpiii rocioquH B CTHXOTBOpeHHN «Pa3MBIIeHHe y NapagqHOro MO/be3 1a» 10 CIOBaM ero 
ciyrH «He sr00HT oOopBaHHoM YepHH»(cT.47). OH axe He yu4acTByeT B_ CleHe, 
pa3BepHyBllelica y ero mapagqHoro nogbe3sya. J[BOpAHHH CIMT B cBOeM OoraTOM JBOpLe, 
WIrHOpHpyA MpoOsemsI Wpoctoro Hapoya. OH MpeAMOYMTaeT OTBEPHYTbCA OT HUX, He BUJeTH, 
OyKBaJIbHO 3aKpbIBaeT ryia3a Ha HX CyljecTBOBaHHe. CHOKOMHBIM COH AIA APHCTOKpaTa BaxKHee 
ONaronosy4HA KpecTbAH, OOecHeyeHMe KOTOPOTO ABIAeCTCA OMHOM 3 ero OOA3AHHOCTeH, Kak 
TrOcyapCTBeHHOTO CIIY2KUTEMA. 


Kro 3HaeT, CKOJIbKO eCLIe «napayHplit TOAbe3>> MWOBUAall MpOCTbIx moyen, OOW2KeHHBIX 
2%KW3HEHHOW HeCIIpaBeJIMBOCTbIO? ColwalibHoe HepaBeHCcTBo jewaeT oOmlecTBO TIOPOUHBIM. 
OHO mpoOy2x*qaeT XyAMINe KavecTBa B WepTax BCex ero lipeycTaBntesen. 


Bo3M02xKHO, y OJHOrO W3 JOMOB C TaKHMM 2Ke KpaCHBbIMH JIBeEpAMM pa3MBILlJIAeT O CBOeH 
TeOpHu HOBbI PacKOJbHUKOB, KOTOPOrO KpaiiHaAd HY2Ka 3acTaBIAeT MOMTH Ha Mpectymuenne. 
MoxetT ObITb, OH JIMIUb YMaeT 0 CBOCM %KeaHH MpeCTyIHTb 3CMHOM 3aKOH, YKpaB KaKyIo- 
M00 Bellb WIM Kalau, Kak OeqHAK B ApyroM cTuxoTBopeHun Huxkonaa AseKceepuya 
Hexpacopa «Bop». Ho B xyflleM cylyyae, TONORHbIM WH 3arHaHHbIM B yroul coOcTBeHHOM 
OeMHOCTHIO, He BO3NAaralOWui Halex] Ha ClIpaBeAIMBOCTb HM MOMOLIb CO CTOPOHbI OOMIeCTBA, 
TIpecTaBUTeIb HM3INero Klacca pellaeTcA Ha pecTyleHue 3aKOHa OoxKecTBeHHOrO. Besb 
mouemy Obl eMy 9TOFO He CAeNaTb, pa3 UpescTaBUTeM apUCTOKpaTHM yxKe TaBHO HapyllaroT 
OuOnelicKHe 3anoBeyqu. Hanpumep, Ty, KoTopyro Uucye Xpuctoc cuutal OAHOM H3 CaMbIx 
B@KHBIX B 002KECTBCHHOM 3aKOHe: «Bo31100uH OMxKHErO CBOerO, Kak camoro ceOa»(cT.1043). 


ColmasIbHoe HepaBeHCTBO clocoOcTByeT dopmMupoBaHMio obliecTBa 6e3 HOBH, a 
cyleqOBaTeIbHO, H 6e3 bora. CynjecTBoBaHve B TaKOM MUpe TOXoOx*Ke Ha al, WIIFOCTpalueli 
KOTOPOFO MOET CIWKUTb MpOcTpaHcTBo B P@ubMe JIbBa AnekcaHapoBuyua KynuoKaHosa. 
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B okpaHn3auHu poMaHa Megopa Muxaiinopuya Jloctoescxoro «IIpectymmenue uv Haka3aHive» 
HaMepeHO MCIOb30BaHa 4epHo-Oeslaa KapTuHKa. B mupe PackombHuKosa, IlerepOypre 
cTpaylaroijux OeqHAKOB, HET MeCTa APKHM UBeTaM. B HeM He MOxXeT ObITb 30I0TOTO COJHIIA, 
W3YMpyAHOM TpaBbl, CHHMX BOH Hepsi, KoTOpad ONecTUT HW HepemMBaeTca TO THeEBHbIM 
cBetom. M13-3a cBeToBoro mpHema, Hcnosb3yemoro KyiMKaHOBBIM, peKa B PUJIbMe KaxkeTca 
HeTaHOM Jy2Kel, B YepHOTe KOTOPOHM OTParxKalOTCA YJIMIIbI, TOMA, IlepKBH MW MapKu JIMIIb Ha 
TlepBEIM B3rIA, UpuroxKero u OnaronomyuHoro «rpana Ilepopa». Han ee BoqamMu MepeHocaT 
%KU3HCHHbIC NWOTPACCHUAYrHeTAeMBle HyXKTOM WU TaKeCTbIO cBOel cyfbObI OWM: PoawMoH 
PackombHukos, Coneuka Mapmesiayosa, Cemeu 3axaposny vu Katrepnua VBanosua. 


B CTHXOTBOPeCHHu Hexpacosa «Pa3MbIIILICHHA y HapadHoro HOWbe3qa> Takoxke YHOMUHAeCTCA 
Apyrad 3HadHMaA JIA Poccuu peka — Bonra. Oya TakKe cTaHOBHTCA CBHeTeIbHULeH 
cTpajaHua Wpoctoro Haposla. Hay CIIOKOMHbIM TeYeHHeM ee BO, JIMpHyecknit repoit pa3jsIM4aeT 
MHOYFOroJIOCHbIM CTOH: 


«Bplab Ha Boury: vei cToH pa3qaetca 
Hay BesMKOrO pyccKoli peKoli? » (cT.49) 


Tak MevasIbHO 3BYYHT TecHa OypaKOB, YTO €€ MOXKHO MepellyTaTb C BO3TIacoM cTpaganusa. Ha 
TWIad TakwoKe MOXO%KH HeKOTOPbIe 3BYKOBbIe 9PPeKTEI B PuNbMe KynuKaHoBa. [oxKa3pipaa 
pa3MbIlWIeHia PackoJIbHHKOBa B Haase KapTHHbI, U300paxkasd ero CHbI HM MepesxBMKeHHe 10 
Cauxt-Ietep6ypry pexuccep 4acTo MpHMeHa HeoOBMHEIi ayauo-upuem. KysmypKaHos 
COMPOBOXK Aa HEKOTOPbIe CI[CHbI MPOTAKHbIM 3BYKOM, MOXO2KUM Ha Ilaub, CKpexKeT 2KesIe3a 
WIM %KAIOCTIMBBIM CKyIeK paHeHoH cobaku. 


Yensenuto apdekta, co3qaBaeMoro MM, CMOCOOCTByeT OTCYTCTBHe B (PHJIbMe MY3bIKaJIbHOrO 
compoBoxyeHia. EXMHCTBeHHadA MeJIONMA, KOTOpad MOXKET 3BY4aTb B CCPpOM MHpe %eCTOKOTO 
IlerepOypra — 9TO NpOTHKHOE CKpexkeTaHHe yIMYHOM WapMaHKH, XO3AHH KOTOPOH MOOupaetca 
B HaglexK Je MOJYYNTb OT NPOXO2XKHX TPO Ha MponMTanue ces UM CBOeH CeMBH. 


OtcyTcTBHe My3bIKH TWoMoraetT KynuyoKaHoBy BOCcO3qaTb aTMOciepy Oe3HalexHOCTH, 
yapsltyro B ropoye JlocroescKoro. OH HaMepeHHO MCHob3yeT KMHeMaTorpaduyeckne U 
cleHHYecKHe IpHeMbI, 4TOObI H300pa3HTb B BBICHIeH CTeIeHH HeIIpHATHOe IpocTpaHcTBO 
90x AMepcKol Poccuu. 


K sugenuro Jloctoesckoro pexuccep WoOaBaeT aBTOpcKOe H300paxKeHHe TIpowioro cBoel 
crpaubl. B cooTBeTcTBuH c mogxoyom Jibpa AnexcaHypopuua KynnyoxaHosa, ero HeJIb3a 
W300pa3HTb HHBIM CIOCOOOM, KpOMe KaK B YepHo-OeOM UBeTe. ITO MomMoraeT TepeyaTb 
CYPOBOCTb HpaBOB H COMMaIbHOM aTMOCHepbl, KoTOpad OKpy2KaeT repoes JlocToeBcKoro. 


Tak %e ypy4alollylo KapTHHy COCTOsHUA poOccHiicKol MelicTBUTebHOCTH W300paxaeT B 
cBOHX cTHxoTBOpeHHax Hukonait Amexceepu4a Hexpacos. HatipuMep, B cTHuxOTBOpeHHu 
«Pa3MBINMIeHHA Y MapayHoro Moxbe3la>> JMpwueckuii repo oOpaitaetca K CHIaM CTHXHU U 
ceTyeT Ha TO, 4TO rope 3asIMBaeT PyCCKy!O 3eMJIIO Kak BeceHHee MoOuOBoOZbe. B ero Mupe 6e3 
JHOOBH J[BOpAHCKOe COCIOBHe He CHOCOOHO IpOABUTb yuacTHe NO OTHOIMICHUIO K Mpocromy 
Hapony, OeMHOCTb KOTOPOTO ABIIAeTCA CeCTBHeM HX %KalHocTH. OHM cam JMNM ceba 
cepa, a MOTOMY HUKoryja He OyyT JIOOMMBI. 


JIupuueckuit repoli cTHXOTBOpeHHA MpepekaeT TaxKeyIO y4acTb JIA Tex UpelcTaBuTesei 
apHCTOKpaTHH, KTO He yclieeT 3a/yMaTbCa MIpH %XH3HH O CBOMX HocTymKax. Um He OyzeT 
TOCTYMHO ceMeiiHOe CuaCTbe HW NpH3HaHHe Cpe CBOHX COOTeYeCTBeEHHUKOB. OHM OCTaHYyTCA 
«BTHXOMOJIKY TIPOKIATBIMH OTHM3HOIO»(cT.49). UMeHHO Tak Haka3bIBaeTCA Mapa3sHTHpoBaHHe 
Ha 0e33aL[MTHBIX JIFOAAX. 


B pomaue JocToesckoro AyueryOen, CBuApHraiioB TakxKe Haka3bIBaeTCA 2%KH3HBbIO 6e3 JIOOBH. 
TlonyuaBuimit paHee Bce 2KeaHHbie Olara B XKU3HM C JIErKOCTbIO, B HTOe OH CTAJIKHBaeTCA C 
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HellpeoqouuMon mperpayon. Ilo poKopomy cTeyeHuto OOCTOATEIIBCTB, CaMOe HEOOXOsMMOe Ha 
39TOH 3eMJIe TaK HU He NOKoOputTca emy. CBuypuraliioB He MOXKeT MomyuuTb cepaua JlyHu u 
3aBOeBaTb ee J1000Bb. UncTtat# MU HeBHHHad Ayla eByWIKM MIpoOcTO He MO%KeT MOKOpHTECA 
TaKOMY MOpOuHOMy CylecTBy. OTy TparMyecKy!O 3aKOHOMEePHOCTb HCKyCHO MOAYepKHBaeT 
KysmpKaHos. 


Ilocne smm30qa OercTBa JeByWIKH 43 KBapTupbI CBuypuraiiioBa, WepcieKTHBa MOCTaHOBKH 
Kapa NoquepKuBaeT IlycToTy ero OoraTo oOcTaBIeHHOrO MHTepbepa. Tem He MeHee 3pHTesIO 
93TO 2KWJIMIe KaxkeTCA OOUUIMM WH MYCTEIM. CBHApHTaliJIOB BbITIAAHT MaJICHbKUM HM OMHOKUM 
Ha (oue OoraToi MeOenu u OombWIMX OKOH. Pexuccep He OCTaBIAeT repolo WaxKe «yIbIOKU 
NOIHOH oTYatHHA, UpomucaHHow B Texcte JjocroescKoro. Cyyb0a Csuypuraiinopa uv 
TIOJOOHBIX EMY — OAMHOUECTBO H IycToTa. 


3aBepllaeTca cruxoTBopeHue Hexpacosa «Pa3MbINWIeHHA yY HapayHOro MObe31a»> BOMPOcoM: 
«THI MIpOCHEIIbCA Jb, HCMOJIHCHHBIM CHI 
Un, cyqe6 NOBHHYACh 3aKony, 
Bce, uTo Mor, TBI y2Ke COBepIIMIL, - 
Co3jlaI TecHIO, MOAOOHyt0 CTOHY, 
V1 nyxoBHo HaBeKH TOUuI?.. » (cT.49) 


Ha 93To BOCKJINWaHHe HeJIb3A HaliTu oTBeTa. B cepaie aBTopa elie CyiecTByeT HaflexK a Ha TO, 
4TO HapOyd, CMO2#KECT OTCTOATL CBOH IipaBa U HOOUTECA OCTOMHbIX ycloBnit 2%KM3HM. OH xoueT 
BepHTb B BO3MO2KHOCTHIIPOUBeCTAHHAMpOCTOrO Tpy2KeHiKa. TpaxkqaHcTBeHHOCTb MW BbICOKHI 
TYMaHii3M — OTIIMNUTCIbHaA YepTa TBOPYecTBa MooTa. 


®unan pubMa KysMypKaHoBa TakwKe OCTaBIAeT 3a Cobol BoMpocnI: Uro cryaumock mocie 
Tipv3HaHHa PackosbHUKOBAa? OTKa3asICa JIM OH OT CBOel Teopuu? Cmor JM HaliTH MOKOM? 


Pexuccep lpeqnountaet He WaBaTb Ha HX OTBeTa. MUHA KAPTHHBI 3aCTABJIACT 3atyMaTbCA: 
€CTb JIM BO3MO%KHOCTb H30aBJIeHHA B HecipaBeWIMBOM MUpe JlocToeBcKoro, B KOTOpOM 
KIaCCOBOe HepaBeHCTBO V3BpaTHJIO OOMeCTBO, CylesIaIo ero MNOpOYHbIM H TaKHM OOpa30M 
TryOOKO IycTHIO CBOH KOpHH B MMIMepcKOM AelcTBHTeIbHOCTH. DuJIbM He aeT pelwleHua 
COUMAJIbHBIX IpOOsIeM, HOTOMy 4TO yep2xKuBaeTCA OT corsacusa c PopMyson JlocToeBcKoro. 


B poMaHe COH O «MOpOBOI A3BO> WM HeOTCTYINHaA BePpHOCTb Coueuku, yuTalole 
PackoJIBHUKOBYy Exauresue, MOMOraeT Treporlo HaKOHel-TO OcBOOOAMTECA OT cBOeH Teopun. 
OOppiBaa TIOBCCTBOBAHHe Ha Upv3HaHHN = TpecTyiihlKa, KysMmKaHoB He faeT eMy 
BO3MO?KHOCTH K wu30aBIeHHIO, Beb OCO3HAHHe CBaHreCJIbBCKUX HCTHH OTHUM UeCJIOBCKOM He 
CMOXKECT pa3peIuTb HapacTaBlunit B KOHUeC ACBATHAAWATOrO Beka COlMMaJIbHBIL KOHQJIMKT. 3To 
M10 CHJIaM TOJIBKO HOBOMY HOJIMTHYCCKOMY CTpOoW, KOTOpBIii AOJDKCH mpuiiTu eme wepe3 
He€CKOJIBKO JecaTMeTui Cc YCTaHOBJICHHe€M COBeTCKOM BIIaCTH. 


KyJIM>KaHOB OF IAQbIBAeTCA Ha HCTOPHIO CBOeM CTpaHbl MW CTapaeTCa BbIPAa3HTEbHO BOIMJIOTHTb 
peau, OKpyxartomjue repoeB J[ocTOeBCKOTO C TOUHOCTHIO H JeTaJIbHOCTbIO, Ip 3TOM yeJIMB 
JOCTaTOUHO BHHMaHHA JIMYHOM TparequM KaxKAOTO YesOBeKa, 2KMByWero B Oypxya3HOM 
oOulecTBe c KiIaccoBol cuctemoi. C Apyrol cTopoHsl, cTHuxoTBopeHua Hexpacosa BbICTyMaloT 
TIpeqBeCTHHKaMH TocHezyrouleli OTMeHbI B Poccuu KpenocTHoro paBa, KOTOpoe MHcaTesIb 
C4HTa AOCOIIOTHBIM 3JIOM, MCIIAIOWHM pa3BHTHIO H IpOWUBeTaHHIO ero CTpaHBl. 


CoumasIbHble W3MeCHCHHA JeHCTBUTCIbBHO JOJDKHbI mpow30liTH. Hexpacos HajleeTca Ha CKOpoe 
yiyulieHve HapoqHOM %v3HH MW WpeqyyBcTByeT mepemeHbl. OusbM KynumKanopa, pucys 
HallpsKeHHY!O OOLWECTBeEHHY!O aTMOCdepy B PyCCKOM OOLIecTBe KOHUa JeBATHAAMAaTOrO Beka, 
TIOKA3bIBaeT, UTO HX H€ MOTO He CILYYMTECA. 
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Ho, K COKaJICHvtO, MHOTHe peACTaBuTesM UWpocTroro HapOda He CMOryT 3acTaTb 9TH 
w3MeHeHHua. Tak lIMpuyecknii repo CTUXOTBOpeHHA Hexpacosa «Kene3Haa AOporay B 
pa3roBope C MaJICHBKUM Baneti yTBep2K TaeT: 


«Kalb TOUbKO — 2KHTb B ITY MOpy MpekpacHy!o 
Yx He Ipuyetca — HH MHe, Hu TeOe. » (cT.170) 


Ilucatemo He xoueTca BepuTb, ATO IIPpOCTOMy Hapoyy elle Wourve roybl UpeACTOUT TakxKe 
CcTpajlaTb Ha TKeIOU padote 3a nMocTpolikoli *KCIMe3HbIX TOPOL, HOJIb3OBaTbCA KOTOPbIMH B Te 
BpeMeHa MOTJIN ce6e NO3BOJIMTb JIMIIb TIpeACTaBUTesJIM BBICIUIerO KIIacca. 


Ilostomy «Tome MepTBeloB»(cT.171), Tak H He TO%*KTaBlelicA CUaCTIIMBbIX BPeMECH, OCTaeTCA 
TOJIBKO CMOTPeTb Bab MIpoe32%KalOW[HM MHMO COCTaBaM. OHH HOIOT 0 CBOeli TAKETON cy Tbe U 
O HeCIpaBeAIMBOCTH, C KOTOPOM HM TpHUWIOCh CTOJIKHYTBCA TIpu %*XH3HH. JIupHueckuli repoti 
CTHXOTBOpeHHA TIpocuT BaHveyKy, ONMUeETBOPAIOMIerO MOMONOe NOKOJIeHHe PyCCKUX IO Mei, He 
poOeTb Mepey MpH3pakaMHu, He «3aKpbIBaTBCA MepyaTKoro»(cT.170). OH Ha3bIBaeT MY2KHKOB ero 
Opatbamu. Tak Hexpacos HaloMMHaeT COOTeYECTBCHHHKaM, YTO TIpeCTaBUTesIM KPeCTbAHCTBA 
Takve %Ke PyCCKHe JOM, KOTOPbIM HY2KHO COUYBCTBOBATb. OH HaseeTca, YTO MocuezyrouHe 
MOKOJICHHA CMOTYT 3arslaqHTb Nepe HapoOM BHHY CBOHX OTI[OB. 


Ymupatb TIpH CTPpOUTeCIIbCTBEe *Kele3HOK AOpOorw MY2KUKOB oOpek TOJIOT, KOTOpBIii CTaJi 
HaCTOAMIUM WpaBuTesieM pyCCKOrO KpeCTbAHCTBA: 


«B Mupe eCTb llapb: 3TOT Lapb Oecnomazen, 
Tonoy Ha3BaHbe emy. » (cT.169) 


OH 2xKe ToIKaeT Bopa, repos cruxoTBopeHua Hukosaa Anexceesu4a Hexpacosa «Bop», motu 
lipectynmenue. Ho kpayleT OH He yKpallieHua WIM WeHbrUu, a WpocToi Kasay. Bce, 0 ¥emM 9TOT 
OeqHAK MOXKET TYMaTb — 3TO Cbemarolllee ero 3aKUBO 4yBCTBO rosogna. JIupuueckui repoli 
CTUXOTBOPeHHA, HaOIOad 3a STON KapTHHOM, TyMaeT JIMINb O TOM, KaK CMY MOBe3I0 HMeTb 
OoraToe Hace qCTBO. 


Tonoy TipecileqOBall U PackONbHHKOBA. Bequaa CTYHCHYCCKad 2KU3Hb, OTCYTCTBHE cTaOHJIbHO 
padoTHl, MOCTOAHHOe OONe3HEHHOE COCTOAHHE 3-34 TAXKEJIBIX 2KU3HCHHBIX ycoBHit HeraTHBHO 
TIOBJIMAIM Ha ero TICHXHKy. OH 4acTo TlayjaeT B oOMopoKH, CTpajlaeT OT KOWIMapoB HU BH JeHuH. 


Tloq BuacTbio romoyqa HaxO_ATcA U wWieHbr cempn Mapmemnagosppix. B croeii skpaHu3alnu 
KymwypkaHoB cTapaeTca cewaTb aKIe@HT Ha XyJbIxX JIMax JeTeii Karepuubr UpaHopusl, ux 
TIOxoH oFe%xTe U OenHOM KBapTupe. becnomaqHblii Wapb BUACTByeT MMCHHO B Takux OeHBIX 
momax Ilerep6ypra, *«HTeIM KOTOpbIX KAKI JeHb IbITaoTca 3apaboTaTb ceOeHa KycoK xJre6a 
JIKEOOBIMH criocobamu. 


PackoJIbHUKOBYy XOUCTCA CIlaCTH UX, HO STO *KCIaAHNC 3aTCM OKa3bIBACTCA JIOPKHbIM. Ha camMom 
Aete OH MeCdTaeT OKa3aTbCA TpaBO HMMCFOUIMM. Tepoit KOKTCT OWYTHTb ce6a BeIMKUM 
3Ha4HMBIM. ITOTO ero JIMUIHIO oOmlecTBO, oOpexiee lipeycTaBuTesen HUM3UWIUX KIIaCCOB Ha 
CyIeCTBOBaHHe B Kpalineit CTCIIC¢Hu OeqHOCTH. 


Takum oOpa3om, B TBopyecTBe Huxonai Anexceesnya Hexpacosa u Jibpa AsekcaHyposnya 
KymuypkaHoBa w300paxKaeTca cypoBbIii MUp pyccKoro oOOuIecTBa BOCeMHaMaTOrO Beka, B 
KOTOPOM TIpocToH Hapod BbIHYKIeH CTpayaTb U3-3a CBOerO MOJOKeCHHA B COMMAIbHOL 
cuctemMe. Knaccopoe HepaBeHCTBO clocoOcTBOBaIO CO3,aHHIO Mupa, B KOTOPOM HeT MecTa 
moOsu. bequakit B HEM Ka@xKjbIf eHb MpoTMBOCTOAT royloqy MU JHUIeHHAM, 
IIPHBWJIerHpOBaHHble %Ke COBM OOMIECTBa CTpayaloT 3-34 HEAOCTYNHOCTH JIA HUX CUaCTHA, 
KOTOpoe H€BO3MO2%KHO KYIMTb 3a eHbru. VW300paxad 9TOT MHp B CBOeM TBOPYECTBE, 
XYNO2%KHUKH CTPeMHJIMCh JOKa3aTb HEOOXOAMMOCTh MepeMeH, Ha KOTOPble JOJMKHA PeLIHTECA 
Poccua, 4TOObI AOCTHTHYTb MpouBeTaHHA. 
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Annomauua: Tlepeeod uepaem cywecmeenuyio polb 60 6cex cdepax Nawel sCcU3ZHU, 
cledobamelbHO, OH CMa CaMOU nNonylApHOU OucyunaUHOU 6 aKademuyecKUux Kpyeax Poccuu, 
mak u 60 6cem Mupe. B OaHnoll Cmambe océewjaemcA OCHOBHbIe Nepuoddl U BaCHbIE COObIMUA 
ucmopuu nepeesoda Poccuu, 6 Komopbix nepeeod nolyUUA NDUZHaHUe U BHUMAaHUe CO CMOpOHbI 
BbIOAIOWUXCA UCCIedOBaMeel U aBMopos. 
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Annotation: Translation plays an essential role in all spheres of our life; therefore, it has 
become the most popular discipline in academic circles of Russia as well as all over the world. 
This article highlights the main periods and important events in the history of Russian 
translation, in which the translation received recognition and attention from prominent 
researchers and authors. 
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TpyaHo TipeACTaBuTb, TO m00aa CTpaHa MO2KeCT pa3BHBaTb KYJIBTYPHbIle, MOJIMTHYCCKHE, 
TOprOBble OTHOMWCHHA C ApyrHMW CTpaHaMW, He 3HaAt WU He NOHUMaA, UX ASBIKOB. 
CrleqoBaTe/bHO, B SI0Xy rio6amm3alyHu B@KHOCTb IlepeBOa IipW3HaeTCA BCCMH. 


IIpocnexvBad paHHio10 TepeBOAYeCKy!O JeATeIBHOCTb B POCCHM, MO%KHO CesaTb BbIBOZ, YTO 
pycckue cieqoBau a3brecTBy Jo IX Beka, HO B X BeKe OHM OOpaTHJINcb B xpucTuaHcTBo. Kak 
W3BeECTHO, OTBCTCTBCHHOCTb 3a paclipOcTpaHeHve HM TMIponmoBeyb XPHCTHAaHCTBa Cpe Cj1aBAH 
Oba BO3IO%KeHa BH3aHTHHCKMM MMIepaTopoM Ha MoHaxoB - Kupusia u Medogusa. Bo 
BpeMeHa Kuescxol Pycu MoxHO TIpOciequTb MepeBosuecKy!O JeATeIbHOCTb, U B KOHYe 10 
BeKa HOABHJIHCb MepeBObI PeIMTHOSHbIX TEKCTOB, TaKHX Kak buOsIMA HM HOBBIC 3aBeTHI, YTOOBI 
CylaBAHe MOIJIM TO3HAKOMHTBCA C XPHCTHaHCTBOM. BaxkHO OTMeTHTb, YTO HepeBOy THX 
PeIMTHOSHBIX TEKCTOB ObLI JOCIOBHBIM. bobUIMHCTBO TepeBOOB ObIIO CeaHO c rTpeyecKoro 
A3bIKA. 


3aMeyaTesIbHEIi WHTepec K TepeBoqueckoli JeATeIbHOCTH TposBWica BO BpemMa Kua3b 
Bacummit Ill, kotoppii mnpurnacun Maxcuma Ipexa gua epesoya pemHrvo3HbIx U 
JIMTepatypHbIx Npow3BeqeHui. Maxcum Ipex oka3asI BUMMOe BIIMAHHE Ha PYCCKY!O KYJIbTypy. 
ToBopst, 4TO OH HepeBes C rTpeyecKOro Ha JIaTbIHb, a 3aTEM C TOMOLIbIO YYCHBIX TepeBoy OBL 
cilemaH Ha cllaBAHcKHi. On oOcyxKaall pa3IM4Hble TeosorMyeckue TpyHOCTH MepeBosa. 
Oyuako ero OOBHHHIIH B epeTHYeCKHX OWIMOKax MepeBoa M MocaMIM B TIOPbMy, HO ero BKIay, 
Hev3rayquM. 


Tlepepog Halles] HOBOe HalipaBsleHHe HW MOBOpOT BO BpeMeHa Iletpa Bennxoro. Lapp erp 
Benukuii Haya KopeHHbIe pedopmp! B Poccun. Ou myTemecTBoBas 10 EBpore, YToObl NOHATS 
UX MONMTHYeECKyIO H 9KOHOMMYCCKYIO CTPyKTypy, MW MpoBesl MHOXKeCTBO pedopM, 4TOOBI 
OTKPbITb OKHO CBOeli cTpaHbl B Eppory, KoTopble ObLIM HeoOxoAuMbI Poccnu AA Toro, YTOObI 
CTaTb epxKaBOl B pa3IMYHBIX OOMACTAX, TAKUX KaK TOPFOBJA, IPOH3BOACTBO H T.J. 
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Iletp 3Hasl, YTO HEBO3MOXKHO pa3BHBaTb KOHTAKTbI C 9THMM CTpaHaMH, He 3HaA MX A3bIKOB, U 
cocpegqoTouMca Ha NepeBogyeckow AeaTembHocTH. IloqyépKuBas BaxKHOCTE MepeBosa, Ierp-I 
TOBOPHT, 4TO HepeBoy cCbiIrpasl BaxKHYIO PO B OOOTaleHHH pyCcKOrO A3bIKa HM B pa3sBHTHM 
MHTepeca K 3apyOexKHOH MTepatype (Ilepepoy B nepuoy pedopm Ierpa I, 2021). 


@axtuyeckn, B 1724 rony Iletp I, tonuMasa HeOOxOAMMOCTH HepeBosa HM MHOCTPaHHBIX A3bIKOB, 
IIpHKa3al CO34aTb akaJleMulo, KOTOpad OyeT 3aHHMAaTBCA BOTIPOCaMH, CBA3AHHbIMH C 3THM. B 
IIpHKa3e CKa3aHo, YTO «YYHMHUTb akaeMHIO, B KOTOPOM ObI YAHJIMCh A3bIKaM, a TaKKE TIPOUHM 
HayKaM UM 3HaTHbIM XyJOXKeECTBaM HM HepeBogMM Obl KHurH» (CemeHey & Ilanaes, 1991). B 
1735 rogy, mocne cmeptu Ilerpa, Opiia co3qaHa HepBad upodeccnoHalbHad opraHn3alHa 
Tlepepoyxunkos «PyccKkas accamOsies». OcHOBHad eb ITOM 3akIOUaach B CO31aHHM MpaBHl 
JIA TepeBOYKOB, OTOOP KHHY JIA WepeBora, pelleH3HpOBaHHN MepeBOOB HU T.J. 


Oro Obl Mepvoy, Korgya He TObKO B Poccnu, HO M B APyrux CTpaHax WIMpoOKO oOcy2KqaIMcb 
TMOAXOAbl K BOJbHOMY HM JOCNOBHOMy UepeBozy. PemMrMo3Hbie TeKCTLI TWepeBOAMINCb 
OyKBaJIbHO, C4HTad, YTO 9TO cNOBa bora u j10O0e WoOaBeHue K HUM - rpex. OgHako mpu 
Ilerpopckux paByiax JleasIMcb HU BOJIbHbIe HepeBogbI. Hampumep, O cnocobax mepesosa 
TeKCTa H3BeCTHbIM MepeBoqynk Cumou KoxaHoscknit mucal, ro «YBellaHuaA W MpHKabI 
MOJMTHYeCKHe» Mca: «1 B MepeBoye ceM He TopadomsjeH OBI MOMAHYTOFO aBTOpa LWITHIIO, HO 
CMHO CIIy2KWI HCTHHe, YTOO HWKe MaJIO OblIa U3MeHeHa CHa M HCTHHa HCTOpHH, Toro paqu 
cue TIpeABO3Belalo B IpeAABepuu MocMeAyIOWux MoBecTeli, WaObl KOMy He AMBHO OBLIO, YTO 
He CJIOBO B CJIOBO TepeBeeHbl, HO CMOTpHJI Obl, YTO CaMad MCTHHHad CHIa HCTOpHH He 
W3MeHeHa ecTb» (CqoOnnKkos & Iletposa, 2007, ctp. 15). 


XotTa cmemnanuctsl, Kak M.B. JlomMonocos, B. Tpeguakoscxuit, 1O.A. Kapma3nuu, A.II. 
CymapokosB HU Jp. He UpeqioxuIM Kakoli-1M00 KOHKpeTHOM TeopHu Id pellieHHa 9ITHX 
IpoOseM MU TpyAHOCcTel, BOSHHKIIMX Ip Mepepoye, OHM OOCyANIM MpoOeMBI MepeBosa, c 
KOTOPBIMU OHH CTOJIKHYJIMCb, UW KaK OHM IpeososeiM 3TH TpyqHocTu? AnamM3upys Ux padoTEl, 
MBI TakoKe y3HaeM, KaKUMH ClocoOaMH OHM HCIOb30BaIM pH MepeBore. B 18-om Beke yxe 
CyIeCTBYIOT MHOTOUNCIICHHBIe MepeBObI, B KOTOPbIX MHOCTpaHHble UMeHa, POHbIe CHTyallMH 
M ObITOBBIe eTaIM OpurMHaoB ObWIH 3aMeCHeHbI B COOTBETCTBHH Cc  pyccKoli 
TeUCTBUTeIbHOCTHIO. Takoli NepeBoy Ha3bIBasICA «CKIIOHCHMe Ha Halli HpaBbp> (COOOHMKOB & 
Tletposa, 2007). OcHoBHad Iesb ITHX BOJIBHBIX MePeBOTOB 3aKIHOUaIaCh B TOM, YTOOBI, YHTad 
9TH TCKCTHI, YHTATeJIb HE OLWYTHI, YTO OH YNTAeT MHO3eEMHbI TeKcT. MHbIMU COBaMH, MepeBor 
TOJDKeH ObITb BBIMOJHCH TaKHM OOpa30M, YTOObI YHTAaTeIH MCIBITHIBAIM, YTO OHM UATAOT 
TeKCT Ha CBOCM POJJHOM A3bIKe. 


Ilepepoq WHAMMCKHxX KiaccM4YeCKHX TeKCTOB TakoKe ObIJI BbINOHeH Ha PyCCKHif sA3bIK. 
VispecTHo, 4To OoubUTyIo YacTh HHPopMayuU 06 Muguu Poccna nomyuuna or Oct-MuacKon 
KOMHaHHH. OyHako clleqyeT Take OTMeTHTb, 4YTO MyTewecTBua Adbanacna HuxntuHa B 
Vuamio B kone 15 Beka NOMOMIM BbI3BATb OrpOMHbI HHTepec B Muynn. 


Viutepecno, 4To nepBpii mepesoy bxarapay-rutTp Opi cyemaH Hosukospim B 1788 rogzy 
Ha3BaHHeM «baryat-reta win becegbi Kpumusi c ApipKyHOM», O2HAKO HeEV3BeCTHO, MOYeMy HU 
Kak OH 3aJlyMaJI epeBecTH 9TOT TeKcT? CorsacHo HHPopMaLluH, lIpeACTaBJIeHHOM BO BBeeHHU 
K TlepeBody, COBeplIeHHO O4eBH AHO, TO HopukoBy yasiocb NONyuMTb konMIO bxarapay-lutsi, 
win J\uanorn Kpumust uv ApaoKyHa, KoTOpad Obiia Mepepeyqena UYapmb30M YusIKHHCOM 
BUepBble onmyOsmuKoBaHa B JIoHqoHe B 1785 rogy. CnefoBaTembHo, OH TepeBesl ero c 
aHTIMHCKOTO «A3bIKa Ha pyccKHli s3bIK. OgHako mnepspiii nepepog bxarapag-lurst 
HemlocpeJCTBeHHO C CaHCKpHTa Ha pyccKHif A3bIK Obl coemaH B 1956 roy W3BeCTHbIM 
caucxputosiorom Bb.JI. CMupHoBai. 


JlepaTHaaaTbli BeK CUHTACTCA «30JIOTBIM BCKOM>) PYCCKOFO XyJO7KCCTBCHHOTO HepeBosa. 93To 
ObUIO BpeMaA POMaHTH3Ma, KOTOpBIii YACJIAII OobIIOe BHUMaHHA mlepeyqaye MecTHOrO KOJIOpuTa 
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MOJWIMHHUKAa Ip MepeBose. HexoTopbie BbIqalouluecs JMTepaTopbl Obl u WepeBowyHkaMu, 
kak IT. Basemcxuii, A. Det, H. DHeany, B. A. 1Kykoscxnit, A. Kapma3uu, A.C. lymkuu u ap. 


OME V3 OCHOBOMOJIOXKHUKOB POMAHTH3Ma B PYCCKOM 1093HH, BbIAaOlviica Nepepowunk B.A. 
DKyKopckuli owepxkuBaeT MeTO BOJbHOTO epeBoya, COxXpaHaAd eCTeCTBCHHBIM u 
OpHIHHasIbHbIM BKYC HcxoHOro TekcTa. Hlockombky B Mpolecce MepeBola He TOJIbKO A3bIK, HO 
WM KyJIbTypa JByX WIM Ooee Tpylll MU cTpaH B3aMMOJelCTBYIOT Apyr c ApyroM. Y Hux MOryT 
ObITh OOWIMe YEPTbI B HEKOTOPBIX A3ZbIKOBbIX WIM KYJIBTYPHbIX OCOOCHHOCTAX, HO HE BO BCeX, 
MIOCKOJIBKY Y HUX €CTb CBOH OCOObIe ICHHOCTH, MIPHBELIYKH, TpaqHWMH, TO eCTb OOpa3 2KH3HH. 


A.C. Ilyuikuu, KOTOpbIM CUNTaeTCA OCHOBOMOJIOXKHHKOM COBPeMeHHOM pyCcKOM sMTepaTypbl, 
KOMMEHTHpys MeTOAbI TepeBofla H UX HesocTaTKH, Mucan «HbrHe (IpHMep HecbIXaHHblii!) 
TlepBbIM U3 (PpaHuy3cKHx MMcaTerei mepeBpoquT MuibTOHAa COBO B COBO HU OObABIIACT, YTO 
MOJCTPOYHBIM WepeBoy Obi Obl BePXOM HCKyccTBa, eCIM O TONbKO OHbIM Ob BO3MOxKeH!» 
(A.C. Ilynrkuy). Kpome Toro, 1oHuMaad TIpoOJIeMbI WepeBoya, OH OTMeTUI, YTO «HeT coMHeHNA, 
YTO, CTapascb NepegaTb MunptToua cioBo B cioBo, WlaroOpuan, oHako, He CMor COOsIOCTH B 
CBOeM TlepeJIOKeHHH BePHOCTH CMBICIIa HU BbIpaxkeHHa. TloqcTpounpli mepeBox HuKOrya He 
MOxeT OBITh BepeH. KaxkabIii 13bIK MMeCeT CBO OOOPOTHI, CBOM YCNOBJICHHbIe pHTOpHyeckue 
(burypbI, CBOH yCBOeHHBbIe BbIPaKeHHA, KOTOPbIe He MOTYT ObITb epeBeeHbI Ha Apyrou A3bIK 
COOTBETCTBYIONIMMH CcoBaMu» (A.C.Iyurkun). 


Bo muennax H.B. Torona «HHorga HY2KHO OTJaJIATBCA OT COB NOAIMHHUKa HapOyHO JIA TOTO, 
4TOObI OBITS K Hemy OnMxKe. EcTb mponactTb Takux pa3, BbIPAaxKeHHM OOOpoOTOB, KOTOPIe HaM, 
MaJIOpOCCHAHaM, KaKYTCA OUCH OYAYT MOHATHBI JIA PyCCKHX, CCJIM MBI WepeBeJjeM HX CJIOBO B 
CJIOBO, HO KOTOpbIe MHOrAa YHHYTOXKAIOT NONOBHHY CHJIbI NOWIMHHUKa... B nepespoge Oomee 
BCerO HY2KHO [IIPHBA3bIBATbCA K MBICJIM, HM MeHee BCerO K CJIOBAM, XOTA NocseqHHe 
ype3BblyalHoO COOa3HHTeJIbHBI...... Tlomuu, 4TO TBOM TMepeBoy Wa pyccKHx, WM TOTOMy 
MayIopoccHiickve OOopoTs! peu HM KOHCTpyKuHIO npoub!» (I1.M.Tonep, 2000). 


Hecomuenno, uto Ilyuruu, Torom u bermuckuh B.C. npeqnountanm cpobogHEili mepeBon, 
MOCKOJIbBKY JOO A3bIK HMCCT CBOH OOOPOTEI, CTPYKTYPHI H T.J., MOITOMY CJIeLyeT MOMHHTb O 
TOM, 4TO Hed MU COMepxKaHve HCXOAHOTO TeKCTa JOJDKHI ObITh MpaBHJIbHO NepeyaHbl pu 
TlepeBorle. 


B To *e BpeMa Takve BbIfarollveca yaeuble, Kak A. Det, BbIOUpaIOT JOCIOBHBIM MepeBow. Ou 
TOBOpHT, uTO «He Moé Jeo ZYMaTb UM YYBCTBOBATS, MOE jleJIO - TepeBOAUTb COBO B CJIOBO, He 
3a00TACb HH O CMBICIIe, HH O KpacoTe, Hu O cTuse» (K.U.4yKkopcxni, 1998). 


EcuM TroBOpUTb O COCTOAHHM TepeBowyeckoH MeaTesIbHOCTH C WHAMMCKMX sA3bIKOB, TO MBI 
BHM, 4TO OAM 3 BbIAAaIOWMXCA Y4eHBIX HM MepBEIi pyccKkui wuHAONor - UBana [apnosuya 
Munaeza no6piBar B Muquu B 1874-75 romax, a TaloKe lepeBeyl TeKCTHI C CaHCKPUTa UW Was Ha 
PyccKui A3bIK. 


OOcyx nach HaBBbIKH, WapaMeTpbl U cmocoOnI mlepeBoya. Hexkoropsre M3 HUX CUTAN, 4TO 
TlepeBoy, - 9TO HepecKa3 TeKCTa Ha POXHOM A3bIKe, pyre CuMTaJIu, 4TO copa, CTWJIb UW UAeCA 
AOJDKHBbI ObITh OUM3KH K UCXOJHOMY TeCKCTy. 


TepMuH «lepeBoy», ocobeHHo c 20 Beka, WMpoKO oOcyxaeTcd UM coodpaxaetca 
cnelMasIMcTaMu HeoOMHaKoBO. Pay BbIaOWJMXca PYCCKHX JIMTepaTOpoB, MBICIMTeseli, 
TlepeBOAYHKOB yyeIMIH ocoboe BHHMaHve TepeBoyy uw ero cnocobam, Haupumep, A.B. 
@Meyopos numer «[lepesod, kak BH AyXOBHOM JeAxTeIbHOCTH YeOBeKa, BOCXOJUT K rtyOoKor 
pesHoctu. Ou Bcerga urpasl CyIWJeCTBeEHHY!O POJIb B UCTOPHM KYJIBTYPbI OTACJIbHBIX HAPOJOB U 
MHpOBOM KyJIbTypbI B Werom» (Capudosua, 2006). Berqaroumiica yuenpii A.B. Dezopos 
C4UHTaI MepeBO JIMHTBUCTHYeCKON JeATeIbHOCTHIO HM B CBOel KHuTe «BBeeHHe B TeOpHIo 
TlepeBofla» HOAYepKUBasl HEOOXOAMMOCTh JIMHTBUCTHYeCKON TeEOpHuH MepeBosa. 
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Onucpipad TepMHH «nepepoy» V.C. Anexceepa HamMcasia «93TO JlexTeIbHOCTb, KOTOpad 
3ak04aeTCA B BapHaTHBHOM [lepeBbIp»xKeHHU, MepeKOAMPOBaHHU TeKCTa, MOpoOxKTEHHOTO Ha 
OJHOM A3bIKe, B TEKCT Ha JPYTOM A3bIKe, OCYIECTBIIAeCMad TepeBOJYHKOM, KOTOPBbIM TBOPYecKH 
BbIOMpaeT BapHaHT B 3ABHCHMOCTH OT BapHaTHBHBIX PeCyPCOB A3bIKa, BHA MepeBoya, 3aya4u 
TlepeBofla, THMla TeKCTa HU NO BO3AeHCTBHeEM COOCTBeHHOM HHAMBUAyasIbHOCTH; TepeBoy - 3TO 
TalOKe HW pe3yJIbTaT OMMCaHHOH BbIe TeaTembHOCTH» (M.C.AneKkceesa, 2004). 


AU. Peykep Obi CTOPOHHHKOM JIMHTBHCTHYecKOrO MOAXxogza K MepeBogy. B ero cioBax: 
«aqaua Mepepowqunka - WepeqaTb cpeACTBaMM Jpyroro A3bIKa WesOCTHO UW TOUHO 
colepkaHve NOAIMHHUKa, COXpaHuB ero CTHJIMCTHYeECKHe MH IKCIIPeCCCHBHbIe OCOOeCHHOCTH. 
log ‘tenocTHOcTBIO’ TepeBoya HaO IOHMMAaTb CXHHCTBO (POpMBI H CoOsepxKaHuA Ha HOBOM 
A3bIKOBOM OcHOBe. EcM KPHTepHeM TOUHOCTH MepeBOla ABIACTCA TOXKECTBO MHPOpMallMH, 
cooOmjaeMol Ha pa3HbIxX A3bIKaX, TO WeJIOCTHBIM (MOJHOWCHHBIM WIM a[eKBaTHbIM) MO2%KHO 
IIpH3HaTb, JIMUIb TaKOM WepeBoX, KOTOpBIi TepegzaeT sTyY MHPopMalMiIo paBHOIeHHbIMH 
cpegctBamMu. Wnaye ropops, B OTIMYMe OT Mepecka3a MepeBOX WOJMKeH MepeqaBaTb He 
TOJIbKO TO, 4TO BbIPaxKeHO MOAJIMHHMKOM, HO U TaK, KaK 93TO BbIpPaxKeHO B HEM. OTO 
TpeOoBaHHe OTHOCHTCA KaK KO BCeMy TepeBOAy WaHHOrO TeKcTa B WeJIOM, Tak HM K 
OTJCJIbHBIM ero YacTam» (JI.TIetpopa & A.I.Maptupocan). 


CrelyeT 3aMeTHTb, YTO HEMAOBAKHBIi MOBOPOT B HepeBogzuecKoM Mpouecce B Poccuu BHecIO 
v3qatTembcTBo «BcemupHasd JMTepaTypa», ocHoBaHHoe B 1919 roxy ycumHAMH U3BeCTHOrO 
mucatena Maxcuma Toppxoro. B 3ToM M3faTembcTBe ObIIM HepeBeyeHbI Ha PyCCKHii A3bIK 
KjlaccHueckHe JIMTepaTypHble pou3sBeqeHua 3apyOexKHOH smuTepatTypbl. OHM cmenqoBan 
OMpeyeeHHEIM MapaMetpaM Ja WOcTwKeHHA HU NOAepxKaHHA WHTepaTypHoro AoBepua. B 
CBI3H C pacTyluieii noTpeOHOCThIO B epeBOse HeCKOIbKO YHHBepCHTeTOB BBCI 
Hepepogueckne WucuMMIMHEI. Kpome Toro, MHOrHe MCCeqOBaTeIbCKHe 2KypHaJIbI WyOTMKy!OT 
3apyOe@xKHy!o IMTepaTypy MW KpuTHYeCKHii aHamu3 MepeBeqeHHOTO TeKCTa C pa3HbIX TOUeK 
3peHHa. 


VispecTHble HHMMCKHe aBTOPbI Tellepb HepeBeeHbI Ha PyCCKHM A3bIK HOO poccniicKuMU 
YYeCHBIMH, HOO MHAHHCKMMH y4eHbIMH. BaxkHO OTMeTHTb, YTO Tellepb MHOrMe HHAMMcKHe 
YHUBepCHTeTEI HMEIOT Kae pI PyCCKOTO ABbIKa, MH B POCCHHCKUX YHMBEPCHTeTAX CCTb TakKe 
(pakyJILTeTI A3bIKA XHHIM, NOITOMY MHOrHe MepeBObI BbIMIONHAIOTCA HeMOcpeCTBeHHO C 
OPHTHHAaJIBHBIX A3bIKOB. Tellepb, B 9T1Oxy rmoOamM3allHu, MepeBoy, cTall HeOOXOAMMOCTBIO, H 
MHOFO TlepeBOAOB OCYLICCTBIIACTCA C Pa3HbIX A3bIKOB Ha PyCCKOM s3bIKe. [louTu Bce KpyMHble 
YHHBepCcHTeTEI TakKxKe MMeIOT KacbespbI MepeBooBexeHHA. 
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Annomauua:Cpedu nosecmbobamenbubix dCaHpoe paccKa3 3aHumaem ocobvoe mecmo. Hepaa 
pollb nepeoomKpoigamena, paccKka3 pazb6edém Hosble mMembl, OOpazbi Uu  npobujemol. 
Xapakmepuole uepmel paccKa3a — IMO AKOHUYHOCMb, EOUHOBpemMeHHOCMb, ICMemuU4ECKOZO 
e3aumooelicmeuA Ha YUuMameNA, U YeleycmpemsenHaA CocpedomoueHHOCcmMb Ha pewuenue 
KouKpemuou 3adauu. B OanHoli cmambe paccmampueaiomca ocobeHHocmu paccKa306 
Moi000z0 u 3penozo Uexoega c mouku 3peHUuA yCmanoBleHUue aBMOPCKOZO 20N0CA UU ICE 
noHuManue YMO aBmMop xOme Nepedamb uepe3 CBOuUx npOUZ6edeHUU. 


Kzayuueue caoea: Paccxas, Yexoe, Aemopckuu 2onoc 


UckyccTBo Mu sMTepaTypa ABJIAIOTCA OTpaxKeHHeM JYXOBHOM 2KW3HM CTpaHbl, W3MeCHeCHHA B 
KOTOPOM BIMAIOT He TOJIBKO Ha JIMTepaTypHoe cosepxKaHHe HM MCKYCCTBO, HO HM Ha HX (OpMBI. 
Paccka3 ABJIACTCA H3BECTHOM POpMOl UH WIMpOKO paciipocTpaHeH B MHpoBO IMTepatType. OH 
pa3BHBaeTCaA MO CBOeH COOCTBeHHOM JIMHHU B KaxONM cTpane. [loquepKHyB caMy!O BaxKHYIO 
ocoOeHHOCTb, KOTOpad OTIMYaeT paccKa3 OT Apyroro WHTepaTypHoro %xaHpa, benmucKul 
OTMETHJI, YTO “PaCCKa3bl HMCIOT BO3MOXKHOCTh OOBACHHTb OCHOBHOE pa3sBHTHe OOMeCTBa Yepe3 
OWHO cOOBITHe, OHH (akT WIM OAHOTO MepcoHaxa». CyTb XyO%KeCTBeHHOrO JOCTOMHCTBa 
paccka3a 3aKI1O“aeTCA B TOM, YTOObI BbIOpaTh M3 MHOXKCCTBCHHOCTb COOBITH, HMCHHO TOT, 
KOTOpbIM OTpaxkaeT TO, YTO ABJIAeTCA HanOoNee BaxKHOM XapaKTepHCTHKOM AIA aHHoro 
TlepHojla pasBuTHA OOWIECTBa. 


BoiaBsieHHe aBTOpcKorO rowloca ABJIAeTCA OHO 3 CaMBbIX MHTpury!lOuMx upoOsem B 
w3yueHHu paccka30B Uexosa. Uexos He JaeT CBOMM YUTATEIAM TOTOBOTO pellleHHA MOJHATHIX 
uM UpoOsem. Kak ormetu Uexos B cBoemM nucbMe CyBopuny: «Kpaxka JIowayqu — 3TO 3/10, HO 
3TO JaBHO H3BecTHO 6e3 Moero noKa3a». Ilepconax Uexopa mepectaeT ObITb HOCHTeJIeM 
MMCaTeIbCKOM KOHUeCMMMH U pylOpoM 3allporpaMMupoBaHHBlx Hei. 


Uexos orpaHHunsica ONMCaHveM J1100BH, Opaka, CMepTH HM ped cBoero repos. Ero repou BexyT 
CBOIO COOCTBeEHHYIO He3aBHCHMYIO %KH3Hb, H MOITOMY CTAaIO JOBONbHO TpyqHO onpeeuuTb 
TOUKY 3peHHA aBTopa. OueHb yacTo KpHTHuKH UexoBa MpMHMMaIOT TOIOc repos WIM IKOOyIO 
MOJIOKUTEIbHYIO JIM4HOCTh B MCTOpHu Kak Touoc aBTopa. CyBOpHH, peakKTOp VW3BeCTHOrO 
#*ypHasa "Hopple BpemMena", u Omu3KHi Apyr UexoBa MbITaIMch UeCHTHPULMPOBaTb aBTopa Cc 
repoem - "CkxyyHol ucTopun". ITO 3HayHTeIbHO pa3apaxano Uexosa, H B OTBCT OH MHUIeT: 
«EcuIM BaM TojaroT Kode, He MUIHTe B HEM BKyc TmMBa. Ecum A UpescTaBsaIo Mepey, BaMM Hero 
mpodeccopa, TO BbI JOJDKHbI BeEpHTb MHe HM He MATH Ha Hero UexoBa». Uexos u300paxkaerT 
2%KV3Hb Kak OeccTpacTHbI HaOOJaTeb U u30eraeT KaKOrO-HOO 9MOMMOHAIbHOTO y4acTHA. 
STo sBHOe Oespa3zIM4He OBLIO ycuIOBHeM OJ/epxKHMOCTH aBTOpa OObeEKTHBHOCTHIO. B mHCcbMe 
IInenjeepy Uexos Bbipa3sH xKeaHHe ObITb CBOOORHBIM IMcaTesIeM HW OTpHual, YTO WOCTHr 
KakOro-H00 NMOMMTHYeCKOrO, pesMrHo3sHOrOo uM duNocopcKoro MupoBo33peHHa. Ponasy 
XHHTIIe MOSTOMY MpOKOMMeHTHpoBam: "Kak OH MOF BbIpa3sHTb KakHe-M00 onpeyeueHHbIe 
cooOmjeHHa B CBOeL padoTe, elle He OCTHTIIM NOCeIMIMCh BSA Ha *KH3Hb?" (Xuurse 1976) 
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Ho asropckui rosioc, OesycoBHO, UpucyTcTByeT B paccKa3ax UexoBa, Hu Opi0 Obl 
HellpaBHJIbHO J{yYMaTb, 4YTO y aBTopa He ObIIO HMKakOM CHMNaTHH WIM aHTMMaTHH 10 
OTHOWIeCHHIO K ero Tepolo, Tak Ha3bIBaeMoe Oe3pa3IM4uNe OBIO TIWaTesIbHO OTpadoTaHo 
JIMTepaTypHOM TeXHUKOM C HAaMepeHHeM, TOOK! CKPbITETOUKY 3peHHA aBTopa. TakHM oOOpa3om, 
BHOBb BO3HHKaeT BOIIPOC O TOM, KaK OIpeeIMTb OIOC aBTOpa B paccKa3ax, Te OTCYTCTBYIOT 
OOBINHBIe CpeACTBa BbIPaxKeCHHA OTHOMICHHA aBTOpa WIM OpesereHua Tromoca aBtopa? Uro 
KacaeTcCA paccKa30B, Mbl 3Ha€M, YTO MHcaTeb OUMKeH MpocueyquTb B TuyOMHy U 
XYJO2%KeCTBCHHO HHTeplpeTHpOBaTb 9TO COOBITHe HIM TOT CHMBOJI, KOTOpbIii MoMoraeT 
yuTaTesI0 WoOpaTpca oO cepauia coOnirHi Boxpyr Hero. UexoB octaBiseT UMTATeIIO 
BO3MOXKHOCTb JeslaTb COOCTBeEHHbIe OTHHCIICHHA UM OOOOMIEHHA. 


O6pnruHble cpescTBa, KOTOpble HCHOMb30BaIMCh TO CHX Op WIA OllpeseseHuA ABTOPCKOM TOUKU 
3peHHA, Cle ayroule: 


1. Uepe3 JIHOOMMOrO TepoaA aBTopa: CI@HyIoT JIM TepOW, CaMOCTOATCJIBHO, KaKHM-TO 
KOHKpeCTHbIM HAeCAM WIM TIpWHAilaM. Mor Bceryqa CMOTPHM Ha TepoxA, KOTOPOTO 
MO2KHO TIOT4UNHATB 


2. Uepe3 mpsmyto peub aBropa 
3. Mopasu3aTopckne TeHeHuMH: 


B cBoeM TBOPUeCTBe Autou IJapnopuy YUexos IIPOTHBONOCTABIIAII OeccMBICIICHHYIO 2KU3Hb, 
He€OCTaTKOB TO eit TYMaHHCTHYCCKHMM HeasIoM — YeJIOBeKa, UW ACHO CO3HaTeJIbHOU Wes. Ho 
9TO IYTb He IpAMO BbIPawKeH B ero IIpOH3BeTeCHUuAX. Oro kak ObI OCIO%KHAeET Hallly 3aady 
olipeweswenHve aBTOpCKOrO TosIoOca. B paccKka3ax Uexona OTCYTCTBYCT TpaqMuUMoHHbli MeTO 
BbIPAKCHHA ABTOPCKOTO YTOUOCAa, TakKWe Kak JIKOOMMBIi repoit aBTOpa, BbICKa3bIBaHve C 
TIOMOIMIbIO IIOBCCTBOBATCJIA U Tak Jasiee. TlocrosHHO COxpaHAeCTCaA THUCTAHUNA MOKTY AaBTOPOM 
u TevicTByIOWMM JIM1aM . Ho MHTepecHoO 3aMeCTHTb, COXpaHAeTcaA JIM 9Ta AMCTAHWMA MerxK]y 
aBTOpOM HW ero repoeM AO KOHIfa TBOpueckoi 2%*M3HH Uexopa WIM BCé 2Ke MOXKHO HOHATb 
TWaBHY!O MBICIIb aBTOpa TOHHMad BCCb TBOpuecKuii mepuoy Uexona. 


Viz00paxkenve He 3aMeTHBIX, HMYeM He OTIMYAIOWIMX CHTyallu %*XM3HH COepxKUT B cebe 
CKPBITBIM KpWK MMcaTelA, U pW 9TOM aBTOP XOUeT MPHBIIeKaTb BHAMaHve 4MTAaTeIA Ha He 
3OpOBOe COCTOAHHE Halllero OOujecTBa. UToOb! oNpeseIHTb aBTOPCKy!O MO3HI[MIO, UHTATeIIO 
HYKHO MPOHMKHYTb BCE 3a AaBTOPOM B CaMYIO CYIJHOCTb ABJICHHH, YTOOLI MpHiTH K TeM 
CaMbIM BbIBOJaM, K KOTOPbIM IIPHey aBTOp ITOTO MpousBeyeHHA. Somerset Mougham “we 
know very little even of the persons we know most intimately; we do not know them enough to 
transfer them to the pages of a book and make human beings of them. People are too elusive, 
too shadowy, to be copied; and they are also incoherent and contradictory. The writer does not 
copy his originals; he takes what he wants from them, a few traits that have caught his attention, 
a turn of mind that has fired his imagination, and not concerned whether it is truthful lightness, 
he is concerned only to create a plausible harmony convenient for his own purposes” (ILlapma 
1981: 85) 


CrleqoBaTesIbHO, B JIKOOOM TeKCTe eCTb Kakoe-To coobusjeHue. bopuc DitxeHOayM TMUIeT B 
cBoei cTaTbe “BaxKHO elé HU Wpyradt YepTa YexOBCKOrO MeTOJa, TO*Ke HOBAaA B JIMTepatype, 
UexoB WO Mpeyeta cxKUMa aBTOPCKHi TeKCT JOBOAA ero MHOra 3HavYeHHA WHHHYeCKHX 
pemapox. Ero mepcoHaxku roBopaT HHO pa3 OYeHb MHOTO, OH CaM O4eHb Mayio. Tema u 
TIOIOXKEHHE PaccKa3bIBalOTCA OHM erO OOLIHHO He aBTOPOM, a CaMUM JlelCTBYIOWIHM (YacTO 
MMeHHO HeeHCTBYIONMMH, a TOJIBKO pa3roBapHBaloWlMMH) JMuaM. ABTOp Kak Obl OTXOUT B 
CTOPOHY, IpeocTaBsIAd CBOHM MepCcoHaxKaM TOBOPHT H jlesaTb TO CaMOe, YTO OHH IIPMBBIKIM 
CUHTAIOT HYXKHBIM (ODiixeHOaym 1986: 223).4exoB u3beraeT ONMCbIBATh AYWIeBHOe COCTOAHHe 
repoeB, HO cTapaeTca 4YTOOBI OHO OBIO NOHATHO v3 AelicTBHM repoes. UexoB mucasl — BBbI 
OpaHuTe MeHA 3a OOBCKTHBHOCTh, Ha3bIBat e€ paBHOAyuIHe K WOOpy u 3u1y, OTCyTCTBHeM 
yyleasioB MU uyet u mpoyee. Ber xoTUTe, YTOOHI 1, H300paxKad KOHOKpaOB, TOBOPHIM ObI: KparKa 
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omayei ecTb 310. Hy Beab 3TO 4 Oe3 MeHA TaBHO yxe u3BecTHO. IlycTb cyAAT UX MIpHcAKHBIC 
3aceqaTeM, a MOé eNO MOKa3aTb TOJIbKO KaKHe OHM ecTb. 4 MMUly: BbI HMeeTe eNO Cc 
KOHOKpajlaMH, TaK 3HaeTe Ke, UTO 9TO He HUME, a CbITHIC JOA, YTO ITO JOM KyJIbTa U YTO 
KOHOKpajyiCTBa €CTb He MpOCTO KpaxKa,a CTpacTb. ... KOra A MMLIy, A BONE pacuHTbIBas, Ha 
YMTaTesIA, MONarad, YTO HeOCTAIOlHe B paccKa3e CyObeKTHBHBIe IICMCHTHI OH MOaBHTb CaM 
(IIncpma Tom — 4: 54). 


Ecim W3y4MTb 9BOIIOIMIO TBOpYecKoro TyTH YexoBa, TO MOXKHO 3aMeCTHTb, YTO HayalIbHbili 
llepHoy TBopuectBa UexoBa HOCHT TpayuuMoHHbii xapaxtep. [log BbipaxeHuemM 
TPaMIMOHHBIM XapakTep MbI HMeeM B BUY epeqaya mpenB3aToro 3apaHee 3pdexta, 
eqMHCTBO BieyaTeHua. VUirocrpaTuBubili noyxoq kK elCTBHTeIbHOCTH cCOLMaIIbHO 
TICHXOJIOrH4eCKUX TIpoH3BeeHHH aBTopckoro TepvHoga 19-ro Beka BO MHOTOM TIOBJIHAIO Ha 
Antoma Uexonte B HauyasibHbIX mpon3BezeHuax. Jlaxe Tako pacipoctpaHéHHbplit 
XYJO2%KCCTBCHHbIM MIpHHUMI Nepeqaq aBTOpcKoi MO3HUMH Kak IIpsAMOe BbICKa3bIBAaHHe B TEKCTE 
CO CTOPOHbI aBTOpa MOX%KHO YBHJeTb B HEKOTOPbIx paccKa3ax MoIOZoro YUexosa. Harpumep, 
Takve paccka3bl Kak «3a aO0uKH 1880-% roa — «ecm Ob Celi cBeT He OBIT CHM CBeTOM, a 
Ha3bIBall ObI BEM HaCTOAIMM HX HMeHeM, TO Tpudoua CeméHosnya 3BasIM Obr He TpudboHoM 
CeméHosn4eM, a HHaye: 3BaJIM ObI ero TaK, KaK 30BYT BOOOe JomWazel a kKopoB». Takne xe 
IIp#Mble BbICKa3bIBAHHA MOXKHO HaliTH HM B paccKa3ax «3a JBYMA 3alillaMH MOroHHIIN®», 
«JaqHuku» Wu pyrue. 


KpatkocTb MW COOBITHHMHOCTh TOKE ABIAIOTCA OTIMUMTCUbHbIMU yepTaMH paHHHX paCCKa30B 
Uexosa, 4TO B CBOWO O4epedb MOMOraeT MOHATbB aBTOpCKHH romoc. OueHb 4acTO MBI HaxOJIMM 
TIPHCYTCTBHH HCOHKUTAHHOrO dunama, HalpHMep CMepTb 4YHHOBHHKa, paMa, Baupka u TOMY 
mo 00Hoe. B HauasIbHbIx paccka3ax Uexopa Take HaOsroyjaeTca 3HaAMCHHTbIe Tp CHHHCTBa 
MajIOrO SHHYCCKOTO *KaHpa, O KOTOPbIX TOBOPHII emé Qaurap AsiaH IIo, TO CCTb C]HMHCTBO 
ABJICHHA, CIHHCTBO evicTBua, u cbaOysIEI. PaHuue pacckKa3bl JOBOJIBHO MaJICHBKOTO oObema. 
Cnemuduyeckort yepTou STHX pacCKa30B ABJIACTCA XOPOWO BbITYMaHHadA KYJIBMHHAalHA. Ecam 
Tpaduyecku MOKa3aTb CTPyKTypHBbIle oco0eHHOCTH paccKa30B MOJIOJOTO Uexopa kak — «CMepTb 
UMHOBHHKAa)) TO KapTHHa OyneT TaKOBa: 


KYJIBMHHauHa 


\@ pasBa3Kka 


SKCHO3HOUHA 3aBsA3Ka 


Ileppaa TOuKa MOKa3bIBaeT IKCHO3HUMOHHOe Hayaslo, YTO CHeTb BO BTOPOM psy kpeced 
Uepsakos. Bropas Touka onpeyesiaeT 3aBA3KyY paccKa3a, 4TO BbIPaxkeHa YuxaHHem UepBakoBa. 
Camas BbICOKad TOUKa yKa3bIBaeT Ha KYJIbMHHaLHIO: «MOMENT BOH rapKHys Denepam» u cpa3y 
%Ke [aeTCA pe3kKHM, HeO*KUTAHHbIM KOHEL. Taky1o Ke Cxemy, OoIee-MeHee, MBI HaOOaeM U B 
Ipyrux paccka3ax 9Toro nepvHoya. JJaHHad cxeMa elé TOBOpHT HaM, 4TO B COOBITHMHBIX 
paccka3ax J{MCTaHIMA MexKTy 3aBA3KO WH KyJIbMHHallMel WIMHHee, 4eM WMCTAaHIMA MexKy 
KyJIbMHHalwel HM pa3Ba3KOH. OOnmHHo cpa3y %*e TOCcIe KYyJIbMHHAalMu HacTynaeT (puHall. 
Vnorga 1axe OHM (KYJIBMHHalla W pa3BA3Ka) COBMaalor. 


CouetaHue Tparuyeckoro H KOMHYCCKOTO ABJIACTCA emé apyrot BaKHOU yepTou paccKa30B 
9TOTO Tepvora. Hecmotps Ha IIpHCyTCTBHEe TparuyeckKOro B HadasIBHbIx paccKa3ax, KOMHGCCKOe 
HW CMeiliHoe lpeoOsayaer B HauaJIbHbIX paccKa3ax. Be3ycIOBHO 9TH paccKa3bl HOCAT CMeIIHOM 
XapakTep, XOTA HCJIb3A HE 3aMCUaTb CKPBHITY!WO TparequyW. 


XOTA B paccka3ax MOJIOAOrO Uexopa JIMHHA TOUOCa MOBECTBOBATeIA HM romoca aBTOpa HUAyYT 
MOUTH TWapasVIesIbHO, MHOTTa OUCHb OM3KO, BCe€ %K€ MO2KHO IMOYYBCTBOBaTb HeOXOTy aBTOpa 
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BbIPaxKaTb CBOe OTHOWeHHe mpamMo. Muxaun M. baxtun cka3ai: «aBTop peseKTupyer 
IMOMMOHAJIBHO-BOJIEBY!IO MO3HIIMEO repos, HO HE CBOIO MO3HIHIO 110 OTHOLICHHIO K Feporo;3Ty 
TIOCHeHIOIO OH OCYIICCTBIACT, OHA TpeqMeTHO, HO CaMa He CTAHOBHTCA Tpe{MeTOM 
paccmoTpeHua wu pedieKcupyromjero nepexuBanua (baxTuH 1986: 11). OgHako aBropcKoe 
OTHOMeHHe BbIACHACTCA, B PaHHHX paccKa3ax UexoBa Mp MOMOLMIM HeKOTOPbIX CHMBOJIOB 
TaKMX Kak «YepBAK», «MACKa», «XaMeJICOH HM Wpyrue. STO U CHMBOJIC APKO MOKa3bIBalOT 
TO3HIMIO aBTOpa MO OTHOMIeHHIO K reporo. B oTmMuMe OT paccKa30B 3peoro Uexosa, B 
paccka3ax Mosiogoro Uexosa yBurarioujei cunow dabynbl aBnarorca repon. Ilo cBoemy 
xapakTepy 9TH repo He CJIOXKHbIe, a HAOOOPOT, CaMble MpOcTble H OOBIKHOBeHHBIe JOU: 
Banpxa, Uepsakos, Bonoga, Oununn, u Apyrne. 


JIpyrou daktop, koTopbiii oOeruaeT Hallly 3aqauy yCTaHOBUTb aBTOPCKHM Touoc B paHHHXx 
YeXOBCKHX paccka3ax, ITO IpUcCyTCTBHe BHUX ABHOM ColMalbHOM KpuTUKU. Pa3yMeetca, aBTop 
He TOMepxKUT CaMOyHWKeHve HU OcKOpOMeHHe, Cc OHOM CTOPOHBI, MW 93KCIIyaTaluio, u 
MOMWJIOCT, C Apyroi. 


B nucbMe kK Cysopuny Uexos muuietT: «Xopol OoxKuM cBeT. O0HO TOIbKO Hexopomo: ... Kak 
IYpHO MlOHHMaeM MbI TaTpvoTu3M! I[baHbI, AcTacKaHHble 3a0yAbIra My2K JIKOOUT CBOIO 2%KeHYy 
M ete, HO 4TO TONbKO OT 9TOM mO0OBH? MoI, roBopsT B ra3eTax, JIOOHM Hallly BeIMKy!O 
pogMHy, HO B 4eM BbIpaxkaeTca 9Ta O00Bb? BMecTo 3HaHHi -HaxaJIbCTBO M CaMOMHEeHHe Taye 
Mepbl, BMe€CTO Tpyjja — JI@Hb HM CBMHCTBO, ClipaBeQIMBOCTH HeT, MOHATHe O 4eCTH He HET 
Tanbue «4ectH MyHyupa, Myyaupa, KoTOpbIlt ciyxKuT OOBICHHbIM ykKpallieHweM HawlMx 
cKaMel JIA MOAcyquMbIX. PadotaTb Hao, a BCé ocTabHOoe K YepTy. IaBHoe — Hao ObITb 
cnipaBe/VIMBbIM, a OCTaJIbHOe Bcé MpHo%KUTCA» (IIncbMa Tom — 15: 131) 


Kak pa3, yruyOnéHHbIi Hu upoHHMueckHii cMex B MO3QHHX paccKa3ax UexoBa MpH3biBaeT 
yutatelieH K 4eCTH MW CopaBewMBOCTH. OueHb TpyJHO OMpeesMTb aBTOPCKHH Tosoc 39TOTO 
TlepHoyja, Tak KaK B HHX OTCYTCTBYIOT TpaMIMOHHbIe CpeACTBa YCTAHOBJICHHA aBTOPCKOTO 
rojloca Takve Kak JIIOOMMBIM repoi aBTopa, NOAYHHeHMe oMmpexeéHHOM UeOMOrui, mpAMoe 
aBTOpCKOe BbICKa3bIBaHve U Apyrue. WmMenHo OSTOMy MBI JOJDKHbI HaesATBCA Ha 
MIOBECTBOBATeJIbHOM MaHepe aBTopa, Ha IPHHIHMbI w300paxkeHue elCTBUTeBHOCTH. 


B otmM4ue OT paHHux paccka3ax, paccka3bI 3peoro Uexopa HocaT OeccoObITHMHbI XapakTep. 
Pa3Ba3kKa WIM (MHA KaK CTPYKTYPHbI BIeMeHT O4eHb YacTO oTcyTcTByeT. IaBHad 3ayaya 
Uexopa Obuio co3qaTb onpesenéHHoe HacTpoeHve, ONMCbIBad JyYXOBHYIO CTOpOHy repos. 
3aMeTHO, 4YTO B STHX paccKa3ax, UexoB CHJIbHO OTIMYAeTCA OT TpaMUMOHHBIX MHcaTeseli 
Takux Kak Oyrap Anau Ilo, Monmaccana, Comepcet Moyyxam u gapyrux. B uexopcKnx 
paccka3ax HWYero He Mpoucxogut. B oTIMuHe OT paHHUX paccKa30B, Tle ClOKeT pa3sBUBaeTCAa 
BOKpyr COOBITHA, B 3THX paccka3ax HacTpoeHue repos WIM OMpesenéHHad aTMOcdepa ABuraeT 
cpadysry Bnepégz. Hanpumep: «Ha nogBore», «Iloueryi», «JJama c cobaukol» uv Apyrue. 


Ecrm cmex mpeoOsagqaeT B paHHHX paccKa3ax, TO CMepTb FOCcOACTByeT B O3NHHX pacckKa3ax. 
OTo He TONbKO (Pu3H4ecKad CMepTb, HO M AyXoBHad rHOenb. AHalu3 HWKe HayepTeHHOrO 
rpada paccka3a «MoHEm», ACHO MOKa3bIBAeT YTO TaK Ha3bIBAeCMOM UeIOBeYeCKOe CuacTbe 
HOCHT BPeMeHHBIM MW JIOKHbIM xapakTep. CuacTbe — 9TO WIKO3HA WM KaK pa3 B 9TOM BBI 
CKpbIBaeTCaA pealibHad HecuacTHas 2%Ku3Hb repos. IIupuna 9TOM KPUBU3HbI MOKa3bIBaeT, 4TO BCE 
pacTyllad Tevasib OKpy2KaeT 4esIoBeKa CO Bcex cTopoH. Jlo onpeyenéHHon TouKn (O-J]) neva 
MW CYaCTbe BMECTe Pa3BHBalIOTCA; Meuallb B CKPbITOM BHYeH cuacTbe Bue uO3Hu. Ho kak 
TOIbKO (1-2) WJINIO3HA WIM JIOKHBIM xXapakTep cuacTbA pa3z00IayaeT repo cTaHOBHTCA 
X%KepTBOH OKpyxalouleH cpeqou Wu (OK - ©) Hedab MOJHOCTBIO OXBaTBIBaeT ero 2KH3HH (O - I). 
Oru u Uexos noka3biBaeT AYXOBHOe Mayenne oOpa3sa Crapuesa. 
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O - [= Cuactbe B Bue HIM03HH 
O -T =Tleyams 4 

JK - E = BHyTpeHHee cictoaHue\ Xapaktep Uemopexa . 8 
A-5b=BblpaxkaeT JyXOBHOe cocTosHHe 


O -B = BuipaxkaeT Bpema 








Toppxuli mucan cnosa Tomcroro: quia Tonctoro, Jlocroepckoro cyilecTByeT Hekad eMHad 
(bunocopus «wKu3HeCMepTM». OHH BCergqa CTpeMATCA 3arIAHyTb 3a TpaHb, MOMbITaTBCA 
HOBCPHTb B IPYry!IO 2%KH3Hb, YCM-TO He MOxoxyro Ha 9TY (UynaKkos 1986).Ho ana Uexogpa Her 
Takol »H3HH. TIpodeccop «Cky4Hol HcTOpuM> BHAHT, BO MBICJIAX TY Ke CaMYIO 2%KH3Hb MOcse 
cBoel CMepTH Kakas eCTb ceifuac. 


Xora ASLA Uexona HepaBeHCTBO Cpe mmo ye ABIIACTCA CCTCCTBCHHbIM 3€KOHAM MHpa, HO TCM 
He MeCHee MBI JOJDKHbI CTapaTbcs, YTOOBI OHO mepectasio ObITh 3aMeTHBIM. B 3allMcHOol KHW2KKe 
OH THMeCT: «BCJICACTBHe pa3HHUbl KIIMMaTOB, YMOB, 3Heprni, BKYCOB, BO3BpaTOB, 3peHHit 
PpaBeHCTBO cpeyqH juOeH HUKOra HeCBO3MO%KHO. HepaBencTBo MOSTOMY CjiIeqyeT CuHTaTb 
HeHpeJIO7KHbIM 3aKOHAM HpHpoOpl. Ho MbI MO2KeM CieiaTb HepaBeHCTBO H€3aMeTHBbIM, ...»». Cc 
3TOU IeJIbIO UexosB B CBOHX paccka3ax, HW B paHHHx, UW B MO37HHX, OecnomaqHO pa300ayaeT 
He]OCTaTKH oOMleCTBeHHO! 2KU3HH, BbICTyHaeT IpOTHB BCAKOU HeClipaBeJIMBOCTH, 3Jla, 
HacHJIMaA UU JIMWeMepHs. OTuM, TakKKe BbIpakKaeTCA TYMaHH3M BeJIMKOTO ITIMCaTesIa, ero 
OeckOHedHas JIOOOBb K YWeJIOBeCKY U O0Ib 3a YeIOBEUeECKOrO cTpaylaHHs. 


AuHalIM3Hpya paccKa3bl H3 BCero TBOpYecTBa Uexosa, MbI HalLWIM CIeyIOWMe BaxKHbIe YepThl 
YeXOBCKHX paccKa30B. Bo-nmepBbIx, B paccKa3ax MbI HaOjofaeM 6e33a00THBIM CMex aBTOpa, 
toBecTBoBaTema. I[pumMep 3TOMY Cily2KaT pacckKa3bl - yUla, TOJICTbI U TOHKHM, XaMeJIeOH, U 
MHorHe pyre. Bo-BTOpbIxX, MO2KHO HOUYBCTBOBaTb CMex c Oombr1o. HanpuMep, 3a A004KH 
Baupxa. B-TpeTbux, MoOKa3bIBaeTCA HECO3HATEJIbHOCTh repos, HO BOJIHeHHe UMTaTeIA OT 
lipeycTosujero Tparu3Ma. ABTop KaK Obl yxXOMT Ha 3aqHuv man. IpumMep sTomy cyyxKaT 
Tipou3BeyeHua - Cuatb xouetca, B oppare. B-yeTBépTbix, 3aMeTHO 4TO CO3HaHHe y TrepoeB 
IIPHXOJUT, HO OHH CTaHOBHTCA %KepTBOM cpeybI. Y HHX HET BbIXOa, OHH OeccCHIbHBI Mepey 
cpegyou. ABTOp MOJHOCTbIO H30JIMpyIOT ceOsa OT AelicTByIOWMXx WH u coObiTui. Hanpumep - 
Ilanara Ne 6, B PoqHom Yruy, baOsr. B-matsrx, repo oco3HaroTca MOMWOCTh CyIIeCTBYFOILero 
MOIOXKCHHA, OHM XOTAT BLIPBATLCA OTTY Aa, HY paccKa3 BApyr 3akaHunBaeTca. Y anTatesel, Kak 
ObI, MOABIACTCA Hayexkqa, ObITh MOKET repo HalizéT BEIXO U3 HeBLIHOCHMOM CHTyalMu U 
oOcTosTembcTBa. ABTOp MOJHOCTbIO yCTpaHaeT cBOero HoBecTBOBaTelIA. IlopecTBOBaTeIb WIM 
paccka34HK CaM ABIIACTCA OHM 3 TJaBHbIX JeiCTBYIOWIMX JIM paccKka3a. Tepou 
BbIFOBapHBaloTCA CBOOOAHO HU OTKpBITO. [[pHMepoM TaKHX PpaccKa30B MOTYT CJIY2KUTb paccKa3bl 
KaK KPbDKOBHHK, YeOBeK BO (yTuape. B Kone repo yxXe IPHHMMaeT MpeyBapuTesbHOe 
pelieHHe 4TOObI TepeBepHYTb CyljecTByIOWyIo %xM3Hb. Ho, o xapakTepe 9TOM HOBOM 2KH3HH 
Uexos Huyero He ropopnt. IIpumepom 3Tomy csty2KUT paccKa3 «HeBecta». 


Bopuc DiixeHOayM axe 3aMeTHII B CBOel cTaTbe «O uexOBe»: «...H MO2%KHO CKa3aTb, YTO MBI 
ceifuac Oolble BOcTIOMMHaeM O Uexope vem AyMaem O HéM.bomblle HU Wy4le MMNIyT He O 
TBopuectBe Uexopa, He O xyO%KecTBe ero, a O ero WHcbMax (3iuxeHOayM 1987: 313). Ho 
HallleMy B3rJidty 9TO MOTOMy 4TO, TaM Zyx Uexosa mpuOmmxaetca. M. M. baxtun mucam: 
«aBTOP TBOPHT, HO BUT CBOe TBOPeHHe TOJIbKO B IIpe{MeTe, KOTOPbIM OH O*OpMIIAET, ... OHH 
TlepexXHBaIOT CBOM IpeiMeTHI B CeOa B IpeyMeTe ... TBOPYecKad paboTa HepexuBaeTCA, HO 
TlepexKMBarTOlWe HE CJIBILMMTb H He BUAUT ceOa ... WOITOMY XYJOHKHUKY HMYerO He CKa3aTb O 
IIpoljecce cBoero TBOpYecTBa — OH BECb B 3TO CO3aHHOM IIpOsyKTe, U eMy OCTaeTCA TOJIbKO 
yka3aTb HaM Ha CBOe IIpOH3BeeHHe VU WelicTBUTesIbHO, MbI TOJIbKO B HEM WM OyeM ero HCKaTb 
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(baxtuH 1986: 11). Oru cnopa baxTwHa MacTepcKHe pacCcCKa3bIBalOT CYTb YeXOBCKOTO 
TBOpUecTBA. 
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Annomauua: Tema amoyuli 6 c6A3zU C KOHYenmyaibublmMu Memadopamu 6 PaMKax meopuu 
KOHYeNnMyalbHolx Memaqdop ABIAeEMCA WUpPOKO NonyAAPHOU U BeCbMa nonylApHOU OOACMbIO 
OA auHzeucmos. Y Kazcd020 4elogeKa ecmb IMOYUU, U OH BbIpancaem ux OyK6abHO UU 
o6pa3Ho, U Imo OMIUYaeM e20 OM HeEHCUBLIX Ccylyecme. B OaHHO cmambe Obcys2CcOaIomcaA 
QMOYUU CUACMbA U NeYaAU, UCNOb3VA KOHYenmyaloHyIo OOacmb, BeedeHHyIo Jlakod@qom u 
Aloconconom u  Koeeuewem. B 9mou cmambe Mobi nbimaemcaA npoananusupoeamb 
KonYyenmyalbHole oOsacmu amoyuu cuacmbaA u neyanu. Taxoice Mbl yeudum cxodcmea u 
Pa3IUYMUA MeDCOY KOHYENMYAIbHbIMU OONACMAMU, A MAKICE MEICOY BbIPAIICEHUAMU CUACMbA U 
neyalu Ha pycckom aseike. aunoie Oviau cobpanei uz Hayuonaienoeo Kopnyca pyccKozo 
AZbBIKA, A MAKHCE UZ XYOOICECMBEHHbIX NPOUZBEOEHUL, CMamell u zazem. 


Kiuoueeoie cioea: KOecHUYUA, KOHYenMyalu3sayuuA, KOHYeENMYVAIbHaA memaqopa,; IMOUUA, 
KOHKpemHoe, aécmpakmnoe; o0.1acmb-ucmo4HUK, oonacmb-yelb; kKoHYenm «CYaCMbe», 
KOHYeENM «NeYaIb». 


Abstract: The subject of emotion in relation to conceptual metaphors under the framework of 
conceptual metaphor theory is a widely popular and well-researched area for linguists. Every 
individual has emotions and expresses it literally or figuratively, distinguishes him from the 
non-living beings. The present paper discusses the emotion of happiness and sadness using the 
conceptual domain introduced by Lakoff & Johnson and Zoltan Koévecses. In this article, I try to 
analyse the conceptual domains of emotions of happiness and sadness. Also, we will see the 
similarities and differences between the conceptual domains as well as the expressions of 
happiness and sadness in Russian. The data has been collected from the Russian national 
corpus as well as from the literary texts, articles, and newspapers. 


Keywords: cognition; conceptualization; conceptual metaphor; emotion; concrete; abstract; 
source domain; target domain; the concept of "happiness"; the concept of "sadness". 


QIMOHH H SI3EIK: 


Hawa 2Kv3Hb HerosHa 6e3 9MOUMM. IMOUMM HEMOCpeACTBeHHO OKa3bIBalOT BJIMAHMe Ha Hall 
WevicTBuA. A3bIK ABJIACTCA BaxKHOM 4YaCTbIO OOWICHHA Mey JIOAbMU, a 9MOUMA ABIIAeTCA 
HeOTBeMJIEMOM YaCTBIO 3TOTO OOMeEHHA. KIMOUMH — ITO CyYObeEKTHBHBIe peakKUMH 4esOBeKa U 
%KMBOTHBIX Ha BO3eMCTBHe BHYTPCHHUX VM BHELHUX pa3lpaxkuTelei, NPOABJIAIONIUXCA B BUC 
payocTu, cTpaxa, yJOBOJIbCTBHA WIM HeyOBOILCTBUA (Ky3Henos, 951). Oro sMonHH, 
KOTOPble OTIM4AIOT YEJIOBEKA OT HEKUMBIX CYIICCTB. QMOUMH UM AZbIK TECHO B3AMMOCBA3AHBI. 
Hamu Mbiciw — 93TO pe3yIbTaT IMOIWMOHAIbHbIX W3MCHEHHH. QJMOWMH U A3bIK TeCHO 
B3aMMOCBA3aHbI. Hai MbICIM — 3TO pe3yJIbTaT SMOWUMOHAIbHBIX W3MeHeHHH. Hamm MpICcIM 
HeMOCpeACTBEHHO BIIMAIOT Ha Halll A3bIK, M Hall MBICIIM COCTOAT H3 OKpy2xxKalollei Cpebl, B 
KOTOpOH MbI 2XHBeM. HocnTesn A3bIKa CTpOAT CBOM BbIPaxKCHUA Ha OCHOBE TOFO, YTO OHH BULAT 
wim cirymaroT. UM mostToMy, Kora 4eIOBeK HCIIbITbIBAeT KAKYIO-TO IMOLMMIO, OH TOBOPHT, 
YCHOIb3yYA CBOH MBICIIM, KOTOPbIe ABJIAIOTCA BIIMAHHEM OKpy2xKatolel cpeybl. Bor mouemy 
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SIMOUMH WU UX BbIPAKCHHA ABIIACTCA ocoOeHHO NONYJIAPHbIM, HW MHOrO3HaYHbIM oO0beKTOM JIA 
W3y4eHHA. 


CormacHo Tony OKmany CyINeCTBYFOT WIeCTb Oa30BbIX 3MOLMH, TO CCTb THEB, OTBpalleHHe, 
cTpax, CuacTbe, Hedvaib HU YMBJICHHe. OH Ux Ha3BaJI YHUBepCaJIBHbIMH OIMOUMAMN. Orn 
YHUHBepCaJIBHbIe IMOUNH MO%KHO OTJIMYNTb WO BbIpaxKeHHAM JIMWa U (u3snouOrH4ecKHM 
peakWHAM. 


Lemp B WaHHo CTaTbe - W3JIOKUTb HeKOTOPbIe U3 HanOoslee 3HaUHTeIbHBIX MW Ba2KHbIX 
pesyiIbTaTOB HCCC OBAaHnA JMOL cuacTba WU Nevasiw, aHasIM3UpOBaTb, KakoOe 3HaYeHHe OH 
UMMCHOT JIA JIMAHTBUCTHUCCKOLO H3Y4eCHHA JMOL, WU pacCMaTpUBaTb YHUBepCasIBHOCTH 6a30B0l 
SMOUMH «CUaCThs>> HW «Medasib» B PYCCKOM ABbIKe, a TakKoKe CONOCTABIIATb MeTadoppl WM UX 
KaTeropun, KakKHe CXOJCTBa HU pa3JIM4HA OHH UMCIOT B JIMHTBUCTHYCCKUX BbIPaxKCHHAX ITUX 
ABYX BUAOB SMOUMMH. 


Mbl UcHOub3yeM TeOPpHIO KOHUeITyaIbHbIX MeTadop, UpesoxKeHHy1o Jlakopdom u 
J>kKoHCOHOM B cBoel KHure «Metadopbl, KOTOPbIMH MBI X%KHBeM». TakoKe Jit KaTeropu3aluu 
93THX JBYX BHJOB IMO MbI HciMomb3syem ocHoBy Kopeuyella, KOTOpy!0 OH OMMcall B CcBoel 
KHure «Metaphor and Emotion: Language, Culture, and Body in Human Feeling». 


Ilo muenuio B. H. Tenua, KorHuTHBHadt MeTaopa ABIAeTCA MpH3MOH, Hepes KOTOpyIo 
HOCHTeJIN A3bIKa COBeEplaloT akT MUpoBHyeHuA. Metadopa He TOKO ABIIAeTCA CpeCTBOM 
BbIPAKeHHA, HO OAHO H3 3HaYHTeIbHBIX OpyquuM mo3sHaHus. «Metadopy B coBpeMeHHOli 
KOrHUTHBUCTHKe MIPHHATO OMpeeIATh KaK MCHTAJIbHY}!O Ollepal{Mio, KaK ciocoO mo3HaHHA, 
KaTeropv3alHH, KOHUeNTyaIH3alHH, OLCHKH HW OOBACHeHUA Mupa» (byyaes, 20). 


Korga MbI MUCIIbITbIBACM SOMOUMH, MbIl HC TOJIbKO UCIHbITbIBACM (u3snouoruyeckue u 
TIOBCeEH4eCKHe U3MCHeCHHA, HO UH TFOBOPHM O TOM, UTO YYBCTBYeM. Tlostomy MHTepecHo 
W3y4aTb VU ASBIK MOL. 


Croza, Kak «CUaCTIIMBbIM»> UH «cepHUTBIM», UMeCrOT OyKBaJIbHoe 3HayueHHe. Ho Takue dpa3sl, Kak 
«ObITh Ha BepuivHe MUpa> U «Oypa THEB@)), oOpa3Ho OTHOCATCA K CU4aCTbIO HW THeBY 
COOTBeTCTBeHHO. MorxHo OTMCTUHTb, 4TO oOpa3HBIe BbIPaxKeHHuA OOBIMHO He BbIpa7KaroT HW He 
Ha3bIBaloT 3MOIMH U eé CTCHeHH, a ONMCHIBAIOT ONpeeJICHHbIe aCHeCKTbI pa3JIM4HbIXx 
SIMOUMOHAJIBHbIX COCTOAHHH. Ory Tpyitly JIeKCHKH, CBA3aHHOL C IMOUMAMUV, MO?KHO pa3esIMTb 
Ha Be rpyHilibl, OHA H3 KOTOPbIX KOHICHTYaAJIBHbIe MetTadoppl, a Apyrad - KOHUCIiITyaJIbHbIe 
MCTOHUMHN. 


KonuentyasibHaa Metapopa 


Jbxopmx Jlaxopd u Mapk J>xoHcon BilepBble MpescTaBHIM TeOpHIO KOHIelTyasIbHbIX 
Metapop (TKM) B kHure «Metadopsi, KOTOpbIMH MbI 2%xHBeM»>. Ilo Jlakoddy, Metadopa 
TipeycTaBiaeT COOOM «KOTHHUTHBHBIM MHCTpyMeHT JJId NOHHMaHHA aOCTpaKTHBIX NOHATHH UM 
aOcTpakTHOro MbIuIIeHHA» (Jlakopd, 2004, 244). 


Jlaxopd u J>xoncon B kHure «Metadopbl, KOTOpbIMH MBI 2KHBeM» TMuTyT, YTo «Metadopa 
UIMpOKO paciipoctpaHeHa B HOBCeAHEBHOM %KH3HH M MOABJIACTCA HE TOJIbKO B A3bIKe, HO HB 
MBICJIAX HM [lelicTBuax. Hata KOHUelTyaIbHad CHCTeMa, B paMKaX KOTOpOM MBI AyMaeM U 
TeHicTByeM, HOCHT IIPHHUWMMaIbHO Metadopuyeckuit xapaxtep» (JIakopd, J>xoncon, 25). Ho 
mMHeHuto Jlaxopda u J>KoHcoHa, IMHTBHCTHYeCKHe BbIPAaxKeHHA, KOTOPble YHOTpeOAIOTCA B 
TIOBCeJHEBHOH %KM3HH paspellaloT cCyelaTb BbIBO. O TOM, 4TO MO3HaHHe HMeeT 
MeTapopuueckuit xapaxtep. Metadopa aBIAeTCA YacTbIO HOBCeAHEBHOTO A3bIKa H JOM 
OObBIdHO HM OeccosHaTeJIbHO HCHONb3yIOT MeTaPopbl B CBOeH peu. OTH MeTadopbI OueHb 
MHTePeCOBaJIM JIMHTBUCTOB MH Ha3bIBaJIMCb KOHICNTYaJIbHbIMM MeTadopaMu. 


Teopua KOHUenTyaIbHbIX MeTadop Bo3sHuKIa B 1980-x roflax, Hc Tex Mop MeTaopbl 9MOLHit 
IMpOKO = M3y4aIOTCA JIMHTBHCTaMH, 3AHMMAaIOUIMMHCA KOrHHTHBHOM JIMHTBUCTHKOI. 
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KoulenryasIbHble MeTadopbl paciipeseuaOT BCKO CHCTeMy KOHIIeITOB B OTHOIMICHHU pyr K 
mpyry. KontentryasbHple MeTa@opbl HMeIOT [Be CIPYKTyPbI NOHUMAHHA: CTpykTypa HCTOUHHKa 
M cTpykrypa wenu. UcrouHuk saBiaeTCAd KOHKPeTHbIM VM eb ABIAeTCH aOCTpaKTHOIi. 
KontentryasibHad MeTadopa HOCHT KOHI[elTyaIbHoe ConmocTaBseHHe H3 OONACTH MCTOUHNKA B 
oOlacTH Wes. ITH COMOCTaBJICHHA YACTO MMEIOT pa3Hble NOHATHA, HampuMep, JLYIUA — STO 
XPYIIKUM OBBbEKT, MEYAJIb — 9TO 2KUBOTHOE, BPEMA — 3TO JEHBIY u 1.9. B 
93TUX IIpHMepax OOsacTh HCTOUHHKAa — XPYIKHH OObEKT, 2KHBOTHOE UH JCHbIM, a OONaCcTb Wes 
— fywa, meyaib wu Bpema. «KoHUelTyalbHad oOacTb, W3 KOTOpOH MBI pHcyeM 
MeTadopH4deckve BbIPAKeHHA [JIA NOHMMAHUA APyrol KOHIelTyaIbHOM OOMAacTU, Ha3bIBaeTcA 
MCXONHOM OOacTbIO, a KOHIelTyasbHad OOacTb, KOTOpad MOHUMaeTCaA MOAOOHBIM 00pa30M, 
ABILACTCA WeeBou OOmacTHrIO. LeneBoii JoMeH — 9TO JOMEH, KOTOPHIii MBI IIbITAeMCA NOHATH C 
MOMOIIbIO HCXOAHOTO TZOMeHa» (Koévecses, 2010, 4, mepeBoy Hatt). 


Jlaxopd u J>koHcoH 3aABJIAIOT, UTO KPOMe KOHUEITyaIbHbIX MeTacop cylecTByeT ellje OAHH 
KOrHUTHBHBIM MexXaHH3M, KOTOpPbIM HrpaeT BaxKHY!O POJIb — STO KOHUEITyaIbHad MeTOHHMHA. B 
TlocyleqHee BpeMA yesAeTCA OONbIWOe BHAMaHHe U3Y4eCHHIO MCTOHHMHH. 


MeToHuMuaA — 9TO TOXKe KOrHHTHBHOe ABICHHe, HO C Apyroi OcHOBOHM, 4em MeTadopa. B 
KOHI[elTyasIbHOH MeTOHHMHM Be OONaCTH CBA3bIBAIOTCA TaK, UTO ONHa 3aMCHACT ApPyryto. 
Hanpumep, B KOHIentTyaibHow MeroHuMun ITPOM3BOMTEJIb BMECTO IIPOJYKTA (Y 
MeHa Ha cTeHe BucuT IIuKacco). B KoHlentTyaibHoH MeTOHHMHM OHO TOHATHe 3aMelyaeT 
Ipyroe, a B KOHIenTyaIbHOl MeTacbope OAHO MOHATHe MOHMMaeTCA Kak Apyroe. 


Kora MbI ropopuM 06 9MolMaAX, Kopeyel B cBoeli KHure «Emotion Concepts» muutetT, 4To 
«TOT, KOHUenTyasIbHbIMH MeTOHHMHAMU TlOApa3syMeBaloTca mloBeyJeHueckue u 
(u3snoorMyeckHe peak“ MU W3MeHeHuA B (Uu3H4ecKOM OOmUKe. B mpezbIAyuIMx MoyeAx 
Iipeqmoarasuch, YTO ITU peakIMM COMpOBO*KaIOTCA KakOM-HHOyAb 9MOIHel. Takum OOpa3om, 
COOTBETCTBYIOINHe A3bIKOBbIC BbIPAXKeHHA MOTYT OOO3HAYaTb 3MOIIMIO. Du3HoOrMuecKue 
3eKTHI IMOIMMM BbIPAKAIOT IMOIIMIO> (KGvecses, 40, MepeBo Halll). 


Konuentyabubie MeTapopbl H KOFHHTHBHaA JIMHTBHCTHKa B3aMMOCBA3aHbI. Ueslopek 
TIOHHMaeT MM BbIpaxkaeT aOcCTpakTHy!IO lJesleBylo OOAaCTb, MCHOMb3y1 Oomee mpocTyt, 
W3BeCTHY!IO HW KOHKpeTHYy!0 HCXOHYIO OONacTb. CioOxKHBbIe Ue, TAaKHe KaK %KH3Hb, JIOOOBB, 
cyacTbe, lWeuasIb, THEB, BPCMA, MOHMMaIOTCA YeOBEKOM C MOMOLIbIO KOHKPeTHBIX Hel Kak 
TIyTeCWICCTBHA, TITHUbI, CBeTa, TbMbI, Bpar, eHer. Takue cpaBHeHHa ueslOBeK eaeT 
TIOACO3HaTeIbHO, KOTOpble ero Hay4WJIM CBOM OMIT, KybTypa M Tpaquuun. B Hatem 
TO3HAHHH OMBbITbI MOCTeMeCHHO CKabIBAIOTCA, HU YCJIOBCK CBA3bIBACT WM TOHHMaeT OHO 
MOHATHe C HOMOLbIO Apyroro. HlosToMy, MOxKHO CKa3aTb, YTO KOHUelTyaIbHad MeTadopa — 
9TO UACTb YEJIOBEYECKOLO OMbITA, HW MbI HCHOJIb3yeM Ce KAKI JeCHb B peau. 


QIMOMUMH CYACThA HW Wewasn: 


B 9To CTaTbe, MpoaHalM3MpyIOTCA pyCCKHe BbIPAKeHHA CUACTbA MU WeUalIM, UTOObI OTBETHTL Ha 
BOIIpoOc, MOXKHO JIM KylaccCHPHUMpoBaTb 939TH pyccKHe BbIPAKeHHA CYaCTbA UH TeyaIH B 
COOTBETCTBHH C TeOpHeli KOHUelTyabHbIx MeTadop, MmpeztoxKenHot Jlakodppom u 
J>koHCOHOM, HM cyIeqoOBaTb KlaccHpukalyuu MeTtaop, MepeyucneHHon B padote Koseuyema 
«Metadopa u sMounH, 2000». 


BaipaxkeHua C4acThA B PyYCCKOM A3bIKe: 


CormacHo OkMaHy Ha 9MOUMM, y4eHbie cormallaloTca Cc TeM, YTO CYacTbe — 93TO OCHOBHAaA 
3MouMa. Ec MbI NOCMOTPHM Ha CHHOHHMBI CJIOBa “CYaCTbe», TO HalieM palOCTb BMecTe C 
yTelleHHeM, yOBOJIbCTBHeM, yTexa. M3 sTHX CIIOB CUaCTbe ABIIACTCA JIYUINMM BapHaHTOM JIA 
KIaccHuKalluu, MW OCTAaIbHbIe BapHaHTa IpWHayexKaT K IMOIMMOHAIbHOM CeMbe CUaCTHA. 
CioBapb pycckoro a3bIKa Oxerosa (1988) onpeyesaeT COBO «CdaCTbe» Kak: 


cuacTbe: 4YBCTBO HW COCTOAHHE MOJIHOLO, BbICHIeCrO YIOBJICTBOpeCHHA. 
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OnpezesieHue TipewmosaraeT, ATO CuaCTbe OTHOCHTCA K OUCHb OCOOLIM H HMHTCHCHBHBbIM 
IMOUMOHAJIBHBIM COCTOAHHAM, KOTOPble TpyHHO JOCTHUb. Tenepp TIOCMOTpUM, KaK CUaCTbe 
BbIpaxKaeTCA B PYCCKOM A3BbIKC. 


I. CHACTbE — 39TO BEPX 


Ora KiaccHuKalMA MOKa3bIBaeT OPHeHTAalMOHHbIe MeTadopsbl. OpHeHTalMOHHble MeTa@opbl 
— 9TO Te MeTa*opbl, KOTOpbIe HMCIOT NPOCTpaHCTBeHHbIe OTHOWeHHA (BBEPX-BHH3, BIepey- 
Ha3aq). STO OfHa W3 Tpex KaTeropHii KOHIelTyaIbHBIX MeTadop, KOTOPbIe OMMCbIBaIOT 
Jlaxopd u J>koucon B cBoel KHure «Metadopsl, KOTOpbIMH MBI 2KHBeM> (1980). OctambHpre 
qjBe KaTeropHH — 9TO CTpyKTypHad MeTatopa MH OHTONOrHYeCKad MeTaopa. «OpHentalna 
BBepX HMeeT TeHJCHIMIO COUeTATBCA C MOORKUTEMIbHOM OWeCHKOM, a OPHeHTallHA BHH3 - C 
OTpHaTesbHOM». (KGvecses, 2010, 40) 


e = =6.AA ObIIa Ha Bepxy GaxKeHCTBA, HO Beh H Ha Kpato Oe3HbI cToaa Toxe. [Tanna 
IepOaxosa. Lovectopua (1996)] (HatjuonabHbiii Kopilyc pyccKoro A3bIKa) 


e Panbd cTOuT Ha BepxHeli CTyMeHbKe WbeyecTala, CIOBHO Ha BeplliwHe MUpa, u 
CMOTpUT BHH3 Ha MPHBeTCTBYIOWIMX ero soe. [AneKkcaHyp KaOaHopcKnit. 
BocnutaHue uyscts // «Dopmysa», 2001.09.15] (HatmoHambHbii Kopityc pyccKoro 
A3bIKA) 


e O8 Oe2KalI HO TpaliaM H OTCeKaM, HalleBas 4TO-TO BeceIOe H payOcTHoe, He 4YBCTBYH 
Hor Hog coboi. [[puroput Ayamos. Taina aByx oKeaHos (1939)] (Hamonanbublit 
KOpIyc pyCCKOroO A3bIKa) 


e Kena 3emiu nog co6oi He cabimutT oT pagoctu. [A. A. A0noHoBcKni. Eruner 
(1920- 1921). Tocru axrmmiicxoro Kopona (1920-1921)] (Hanuonanpueii Kopryc 
PYCCKOTO A3bIKa) 


e A Obi Ha Ce{bMOM HeGe OT CuaCTbA, HCMONHMaCh MOA MeUTa H, CCIM Halo *KaTb, 
Oyny *xaTb. [AHaTomMi PpiOakos. Taxempiit mecox (1975-1977)] (Haunonanpupiit 
KOpllyc pyCCKOro sA3bIKa) 


Bce sTu BbIPAKCHHA WOKA3bIBAFOT, AUTO, KOTWa WOBCK CYaACTIIMB, OH MO?KCT BbIPaKAaTb CBOC 
cyacTbe C MOMOIMIbIO OPHeCHTaluHu “BBepxX>), HW STO CFO HNOJIOMHUTCIIBHOe COCTOAHHE. 


Il. CHACTBE —- 9TO CBET 


e Mapxu3 xe cuseT oT pagoctu. [T. Tpoukas. Tearp, koToporo He Opiio // «OroHek». 
Ne 31, 1959] (HauMonanbHElii Kopltyc pycckoro A3bIKa) 


e Uenopek Tak cuacTIMB, 4TO ero ria3a cBeTATCH (HaynonabHbIi Kopityc pyccKoro 
A3bIKA) 


e MeneuKa BOexala K HeEMy C CHAIOWIMMH 11a3aMM H OOBABHIa O TIpHe3e «MOJIOAbIX 
rocnoy». [Typrenes, OTybI u ZeTu] (HayMonasbHbIii KOpilyc pyccKoro A3bIKa) 


e Ero ycbl ApooKasn, BbIaBad yIbIOKy, a 1a3a UCKPHJIUMCh paOcTbIO OT BCTpedH C 
tToBapuutem. [M. Menu, Jlabacta, 2020] (HayMonambubiii Kopryc pyccKoro A3bIKa) 


B TIPHBCACHHBIX BbINe UpuMepax iarosJIbl, TakKWe KaK «CHATb», «CBETHTbCA», «HCKPUTbC)) 
TlOKa3bIBatOT, UTO, KO Wa YCJIOBCK CUaACTJIMB, CrO CYaCTbe MO2KHO OIIMCAaTb C MetTadopoit CBeTa. 
Tale B TipuMepax, ria3a UCHOJIb3yYIOTCA Kak KOHTeHHepHbre MeTadoppl. 


Ectb eme Ba HWpuMepa, KOTOpble MWOKa3bIBatOoT, AUTO CBeT CUaCTbA MO2KHO 3aTCMHeCTb, a 
BbIpaxKeHne Oe300a4uHOe CuacTbe BbIpaxkKaeT COBCPIICHHOe CUaCTbe. 


e Onema ObuI MATKHM HM JeuIMKaTHbIM UYeIOBCKOM, eMY Ka3aJIOCb He€YMeCCTHbIM 
OMpa4yaTb pajocTb cBoero ypyra. [Apkaguit besmuxos. Cyaua u ruOeb coBpeTcKoro 
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WHTeMreHta. KOpuii Onema / Uperox, caqoBHuk, y3HHuK HU KaMeHuHK (1958-1968)] 
(HatmonasbHbIit Kopityc pyccKoro #3bIKa) 


e =6©Ennupii 40M, eHub ApyxKHEI mup, Equnoe 6e306a4Hoe cuacrbe! [M. M. 
Moposos. Buspam Iexcnup (1951)] (Hawonanbupiit Kopityc pycckoro A3bIKa) 


I. CHACTBE — STO KUAKOCTb BHYTPH COCYJIA 


e Beunpiii, kak HeOo, OesbI KPHCTaIbHbIM TOpoy 3avcKpHJicd Ha JIa3ypHOM BBICOTEe. 
Cepaue mepenosHusocb cuactbem. [b. A. Canoscxoli. Kap Be6dep (1923)] 
(HauMouasIbHblit KOplyc pyccKOro A3bIKa) 


e =©IIpequysctByto, 4TO TbI Ipveelib, M 9TA MBICIb MpeHcHOJHAeT MeHH pPaOcrTbyo. 
[Jles Kanescxui, HecpapHenuas )Ko3eduna, 2003] (HanmoHanbHEIii Koplyc pyccKoro 
A3bIKa) 


e «PayocTb NepesmBaslacb 43 Cepalla roHyapa B Ayuly Tapena, HU TOT MOHAN, YTO BAAUT 
Tepeq coOoh Bemmuaiimiero MacTepa, Kakoro eMy oBoquMOch BuyeTb. [JInony 
Asexcanyep, Jleonuya Axnuu, Xpouuxu IIpupaitua. Ku. 4. Tapen-Crpanunk, (2018)] 
(HalMonasIbHblit KOpilyc pyCcKOro A3bIKa) 


B 9THXx MIpHMepax pasOcTh BbIpaxkaeTcA KaK 2KHKOCTb B 3HAYCHHUM KOHICITYaIbHbIX MeTadop. 
B nepBbix ByX IIpHMepax rlarosl «MepenOJHHTbCA»> MW «IIPCHCHOMHATL» yYKa3bIBaeT Ha *KUAKOe 
cocTosHve pajloctu. Cepaue umm Teno YenoBeKa BooOme elicTByeT Kak MeTadopa 
KoHTelHepa. IlocneqHee BbIPaxKeHHe MOKa3bIBaeT CHTYaL[HIO, B KOTOPO payOCTb y YesIOBeKa 
TaK MHOLO, Y4TO 3TO MepesMBaeTCA M3 KOHTeMHepa. 


IV. CUACTBE KAK ABJIEHHE TPUPO/JIbI 


e Kata Bctpetusia ero c Tako OypHo paocTbio, C KakOi MOPAKOB BCTpeyaIoT V3 
JjaIbHero WWlaBaHbA BepHble xeHbI. [Enena berkuua. OT u00Bu Ao HeHaBucTH (2002)] 
(HalMonasIbHblit KOpiyc pyccKOro A3bIKa) 


e Byps cuactba B jyule MefIeHHO yTuxayla, M MOKpble MONOCbI cile3 MpHATHO 
xonoqumu wekvw. [Buxtop Ilenepun. JIroOoBb kK TpemM wykepOpuHam (2014)] 
(HalMonasIbHblit KOpiyc pyccKOro sA3bIKa) 


e Bowna cyactba 3ama ee, UM ria3a HallomHusMch cue3amu. [Mapraper Murues. 
YueceHuble BeTpom (2003)] 


e = Y Ipupanopa noTeMHesIO B r1a3ax OT IPHJIMBa C4aCcThA, H OH TOTOB OBI pacieoBa 
Tb Waxe Arpunuuny Dusmnsesny. [J]. H. Mamun-Cnodupax. IlpupanoscKxue 
MWJUIMOHBI (1883)] (HaywonanbHblii KOpryc pyCcKOro A3bIKa) 


QMOUMM CYaCTbA, paylocTH OOBIMHO paccMaTpUBaIOTCA KaK ABJICHHA MpHpOALI. ITH IMOLMM 
yNOTpeOMAIOTCA TaK, YTOOLI NOKa3bIBATb MHTCHCHBHOCTH 9THX JMOL. CpaBHeHHe cuacTbA Cc 
Oypeli, BOJHOM H MIpHIMBa MOKa3bIBaIOT CHJIbBHOe YYBCTBO payocTH. Takue BbIpaxKeHHA HaXOJAT 
cBoé Mecto 4 B kateropunh «CUACTBE KAK ABJIEHWE TIPHPOb>y u B xKatTeropuu 
«CUACTBE — STO 1KUAKOCTb BHYTPH COCY JIA». 


V. CUACTBE TPYJHO H3MEPHTb 


e Ona Opocunacb KO MHe B OOBATHA, H HecKa3aHHas pasocTb Mpuuiia K HaM OOOMM 
ogHoBpemeHHo. [IOpuii A3apos. Hono3pepaempri (2002)] (Haunonanbypii Kopryc 
PYCCKOTO A3bIKa) 


e He MoxeT HeonMcaHHad payocTb Halla B TeCHbIX Tpeselwax cepywa HbIHe 
yWepxKaTbca, HO Ha JIMWe WM Ha A3bIK H3IMBaeTca. (HalHoHaIbHbI Kopllyc pyccKoro 
A3bIKA) 
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¢ —WBTouOBe TOBOPHBIIerO YyYBCTBOBAJICA CTpax HW CKPbITad pasocTh w30aBseHHA OT 
oTBetcTBeHHoctTn. [A. II. Hmatrouos. Topog Tpayos (1926)] (Hatmuonanbypm Koprtyc 
PYCCKOTO A3bIKa) 


B 9THX TpuMepax UpWaraTesIbHble Kak «HeCKa3aHHbIl»>, «HeOMMCaHHbIM WH «CKPBbITBIM»» 
W300paxKaloT paOCTb KaK OOBEKT, KOTOPLIM TpyqHO W3MepuTb. DTO u300paxKaeT WIMpOKHM Vu 
OOWIMpHbIi XapakTep 9MOMMU paocTu. 


VI. CUACTBE — STO 2KHBOE CYHWJECTBO 


«OmuleTBopeHHe — 93TO JIMTepaTypHbIi mpvemM, 3akuHOUaIONIMicd B TOM, 4TO 
HeOJYUIeBIICHHBIM IIpeMeTaM IIpHIHcbIBalOoTCA CBOMCTBa OYIIeCBICHHBIX» (TOsIKOBBIM 
cnopapb Eqdpemospoii. T. ©. Edpemosa. 2000). Hmxe mpenctapieHbt mpuMmepst 
OJMIeTBOPAIOTCA JMOL rHeBa. 


e A nogzyman: «Bot korga MHe cuacTbe npuutio». [b. C. Kutxos. Uo Oprpano (1934)] 
(HauMouasIbHblit KOpiyc pyCcKoro A3bIKa) 


e On OexHT, A cre3bI mbI0, Cuactbe y6exano. [H. C. Jleckos. Hexyya (1864)] 
(HauwonasbHBlii KOpityc pyccKoro A3bIKa) 


e Poyus0ch HOBOe C4ACThE B MHOFOJICTHOHM CeMbe. 


Tnarombl Kak «mpHitThy», «yOexKaTb», UW «pOAMTbCA YacTO UCIOJIb3SYIOTCA JIA OJIMMeCTBOPeCHHuA 
cuactba. Takue BbIPAKCHHA NOMOrarOT HaM JIyumie BOCHPHHHMaTb SMOWUMWH HU UX 
XapakTepucTuKH. 


«I Tpuiitn» TlOKa3bIBaeT, UTO CYaCTbe HadWwHaerycs, «y0exKaTb» TlOKa3bIBaeT, UTO CuUaCTbe 
3akoHuMica. A nmocule HH TIpuMep c yTaroslIoM «pOAUTbCA>> OOBSACH#EeT, 4TO C4UaCTbe YMCeT 
pOx#RTaTbCaA U yYKa3bIBaeT Ha BOSHHKHOBCHHE 9TOK SMOUNMH B YeJIOBCKe. 


VII. CHACTbE — 9TO BESYMHE 


e «© Opia Ge3 yMa OT pajocTH, 4TO MayIbuHK Hawénca. [b. JI. Wacreppax. Bo3sazyurpre 
myTu (1924)] (HauMonanbHElii Koplyc pycckoro A3bIKa) 


e = IIpu Jonynyjenun, 4To OH ele pa3 yBuguT Autunopy, KOpuii Anazpeesuy o6e3yMell OT 
pagoctn. [b. JI. Ilacreppax. oxrop )Kusaro (1945-1955)] (HauMonanbupiit Kopryc 
PYCCKOTFO A3bIKa) 


e Ona noTeps1a TOOBy OT pasocTn, Takol OH KpacaBunK. [Dmunu bpoute. po30Bori 
tepeBasl. (2014)] 


e O8 OyyeT Hecka3aHHO, HeCka3aHHO OoraT, NOYTH cousEeT C yMa OT C4ACTbA, HM Tora 
ckaxeT AméHe: Opocali Teatp. [H. b. UepHprx. CraOpie, cumbupre. Uacts nepBas // 
«Bosra», 2015] (HaywonanbHEIi Kopltyc pycckoro A3bIKa) 


Bce 3TH UpHMepbl Woka3bIBaloT, 4TO, KOra YeOBeK 4pe3BbI4aiHO CUAaCTIMB, OH TepseT 
KOHTpOJIb Hal CBOMM pa3yMoM. THIIMUHbIe JIMHTBMCTHY¥eCKHe IIpuMepbl 9THX MeTadbop 
IipeMMOararoT, UTO YeOBeK, KOTOPbIi OUCHb CUACTIIMB, CKOpee BCero, HOTepAeT KOHTPOIb Hay 
co6oi (Kopeyem, 2008). 
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Buipaxkenua We4aJIH B PyCCKOM A3bIKe: 


Ilo MHeHHIO DKMaHa Wevallb ABIIACTCA OoqHOK M3 WecTH Oa30BbIx 3MOLMH, KOTOpbIe OH Ha3BaJI 
YHUBepCaJIBHbIMH IMOUNAMH. V3 cuHOHHMNeCKHX PAOB CIOBAa WedasIb BCTpedarOTCA TakHe 
CJIOBa Kak IpyCTb, rope, TOCKa, YHbIHHe, CTpayaHve UU ckop6b. B 9To cTaTbe CJIOBO «Me4alb» 
ynotpedaeTca ALA Klaccu@ukallun, WM Apyruve CsOBa BXOAAT B CCMb#FO edaJIn. Tleuanu — 3To 
mupokar oOmacTbh SIMOUMOHAJIBHbIX COCTOAHHH, KOTOpbIe YeJIOBCK MO2KECT HCIIbITbIBATh. 
CyulectByeT HeCKOJIBKO pa3HbIX BUAOB evalu: OT merkou HeCHpuATHOCTH AO ype3BEIuaiHoro 
OoTYUaAHHA UW Ops. Tenepb pacCMOTDpUM, Kak IledaJIb BLIPAKaeTCA B PYCCKOM ABBIKC. 


I. WEGAJIb — STO BHH3 


e A u300pa3zu1 ray6okyro neyanb. [D. B. Tnaqxos. Hosectp o getrctse (1948)] 
(HalMouasIbHblit KOpiyc pyccKOro A3bIKa) 


e Ha MuHyTy OHa WoBecesema, a 3aTeM Bilasa B elle Ooee rayGokyro Tocky. [Crpocc, 
Uapip3 / CemeitHoe qeno0] (HatjwonasbHbiii Kopryc pyccKOro A3bIKa) 


e «6 Mena AYWa YUIIa B WATKH, Kora MoKa3aicd OH Hanopore. [Emena Xaeukas. 
Mpako6ec/ CBopa mponamux (1997)] (HayonanbHblii Kopiyc pyccKoro A3bIKa) 


B mepsBix WByxX IpHMepax Mevyalb HU Tocka cuuTaloTca riyOokumu. Try6oKo 3HaduMT BHM3. 
Tlostomy, MoxHO cKa3aTb, 4To TIEYVAJIb — STO BHU. A nocneqHui npumMep saBuaeTca 
(pa3eoIOrH3MOM, KOTOPbIM TOXxKe yKa3bIBaeT Ha IOHWKEHHOe HaCTpOeHHe YeIOBeKa, KOra OH 
YCIbITLIBACT IMOLMMIO ewan. 


Il. WEGAJIb — ITO X0KUKOCTb BHYTPH COCYJA 


e TatpsHa Mpanosua Bo BCIO CBOIO OeAHYIO XKH3Hb MCHA TOJHYIO 10 KpaéB ually 
ropa. 


e ByjetTe WHTb, TOBOPUT, ThMy, a2 OCMOTPHTe CBeT; OyeTe NHTb Weyaib, a Halijzete 
Becemue. [C. J] Pocroscknii, Hoyaexua u nponopegu] (Hatuonanbupii Kkoprtyc 
PYCCKOTO A3bIKa) 


B 9ToM TipuMepe rope HU WedaIb CpaBHHBaloTCA C 2KUAKOCTbIO, B HepBOM IipHWMepe rope 
HaxOJUTCaA BHYTPH WalIKH UW HallosIHeHa WO Kpaecs. Tyarosibl Kak «IIMTb»» HW «HCIIMTb»» O3HadaloT, 
OTO Tl@4daib UMCCT KV IKK XapakTep. 


e B 93TH MOMeHTHI co3aTesIM KapTHHbI NOAXBaTbIBAaIOT BOJIHY WewasIW HW MWpWHuMaroT 
penmleHie yaputca B CAHTUMCHTEI. 


B 9TOM TIpuMepe meyab CpaBHHBaeTCaA C BOIHOM, 4TO MOWpa3syMeBaeT KOHIelTyaIbHy!0 
Kateropuio «IMEGAJIb — STO KUAKOCTb BHYTPH COCYJIA». Srot mpumep takxe 
TIpHHaWexKUT KOHelTyaIbHon Kateropun «IIEGAJIb KAK ABJIEHVE TTPHPOJIb)». 


Il. WROCTPAHCTBEHHOE 3HAUEHHE, BbIPAXKAIOMJEE TMEGVAJIb 
e = Tlov, qaxe ecm B Aye NoceIMIach Neda, Tol. 


TOT TIpHMep NOKa3biBaeT, ITO Wedasib NOCCJIMJIaCcb B Ayile, Kak OyzTO TledaJIb —— 9TO OObeKT, u 
TlOCeJIMJIaCb B KAKOM-TO IIpOCTpaHCTBe. 


e Ecam rpycrb noakatTua K cepally 4 3amy4usia cyeTa, ecIM MUp MoKa3asica CepBIM - 
Toyapute cede kota. 
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B 9TOM IIpuMepe ABwKeHMe MeyaIM K CepAly MoKa3bIBaeT, 4TO elicTBHe MPOMCXOANT B 
IipoctpaHctTBe. 3yecb MpocTpaHcTBO — 9TO YeMOBeYeCKOe TeIO, KOTOpoe elicTByeT Kak 
KOHTelHep MeTadopa. 


IV. WEYGAJIb KAK ABJIEHHE TPHPOAbI 
e Aaaii, Mope Tocky Moro 3a0upait, Aaaii, mycKali HeCeT BOJIHa Me4aJIb B CHHIOIO [asIb. 


3iecb Meyalb cpaBHuBaeTca c BOHOM. MopcKue BOuIHbI — 9TO MOCTOAHHbIe MpHpoHIe 
ABJICHHUA, KOTOPbIe ABJIAIOTCA CHJIBHBIMH, a TakxKe MH CaObIMH B CBOeH (OpMe B 3ABHCHMOCTH OT 
MX HHTCHCHBHOCTH. CpaBHeHHe TOCKH C MOpeM MOKa3bIBaeT OObIION OObeEM MeyasIH, KOTOpad 
HUKOra He 3AKOHYMTCA. ITH NPHMepbl NOKa3bIBatOT, YTO Weuallb TaK2K€ MOXKHO CPpaBHUTb C 
IIpHpoyoi u ee CBOMCTBaMH. 


e =©Takasa 6yps MbIciIeii, BOCIOMHHaHHM U WewasIM BUPyr MOAHAIACh B ero Lyle, YTO OH 
He mor cnatp. [JI. H. Toncto#. BoiiHa u mup. Tom srtopoi (1867-1869)] 
(HatmonasbHbIi Kopityc pyccKoro #3bIKa) 


3yecb HevasIb CpaBHuBaeTca c Oypelt. bypa aBuaeTCA CHIBHOM B CBOel Mpupoze. MyTeHcuBHoe 
4yBCTBO TleyaIM HMeeT WMpokue NWocweqcTBuA Kak Oypax. DTO AHHaMMYecKOe MpuposzHoOe 
ABIeHHe, KOTOpoe co3szaeT OombUTyIo HempuaATHocTb. Korga 4ueoBek B rope, OH He TOJIbKO 
co3qaeT OecHOKOMCTBO Aid ceOa, HO HM WIA Apyrux. Takxe 3yecb Ayla HCMONb3yeTCA Kak 
KOHTeHHep Metadopa. 


V. TEGAJIb HMEET WBET 


e WW urto xe OyzeT? Tocka 3enénan! Enyt, egyt, exyt... [Bacunmit Wyxumn. Nerku- 
maBouKn (1970-1972)] (HayMouasbHblii KOpiyc pyccKoro A3bIKa) 


e épnas Tocka Kak-To cpa3y oyKaTuna kK cepaiy Mapraputsi. [M. A. bynraxos. 
Mactep u Mapraputa, uactp 2 (1929-1940)] (Haunonanbupli Koplyc pyccKoro 
A3bIKA) 


Bpiuieyka3aHHble TIPHMepbI MOKa3bIBaloT, ITO IMOUMA TOCKH UMCeCT Kpacky VU ObIBaeT 3CJICHbIM 
VW UepHsIM. 


VI. TWEYGAJIb — STO 2KUBOE CYINECTBO 


e Tocka Mena 3arpbi3iia, Mecta He Haligy. [A. H. Octposckxuit. IIpanga — xopomio, a 
cuacTbe yume (1876)] (Haynonanbubiit Kopryc pyccKoro A3bIKa) 


e OnasrTb Opiia BecHa, HO yxe He Opmi0 Hamm Adanacpeza, u korga JIv3a B TepBbIi 2xKe 
Beyep Toma B cay uM cTala y 3a00pa, THxad rpycTb oxBaTusa ee. [M. II. 
ApupiOaures. Tenn ytpa (1905)] (HatonabHbiit Kopityc pycckoro A3bIKa) 


B 9Tux TipuMepax OJIMUeCTBOpAeCTCA Weuaib. Tarot, Kak «3arpbI3Tb» WU «OXBaTHTb>) 
w300paxKaroT medaJIb KaK 2KHBOC CYLICCTBO. Tleuanb — 93To IMOUMA, KOTOPaA pasBuBaeTcCA 
BHYTpH WIOBeKa, U PylaroJIbl «3arpbi3Tb» UW «OXBaTHTb>> B STUX ABYX IIpWMepax YKa3bIBaroT Ha 
2%KUBOU XapakTep HedasIv, Tak Kak WedaJIb HE MOKECT 3arpbI3Tb WIM OXBAaTHTb Koro-1H60, WIA 
yTO-1H00 OyKBaJIbHO. Oru BbIPAKeCHHA NOKA3bIBaFOT, AUTO HedasIb MOXKHO 3aCJIOHATh pyre 
QMOUMH. 
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VIL. NEGAJIb KAK H3MEHEHHE B ®H13H4ECKOM OBJINKE 


Oro KOHIeITyasIbHad KaTerOpHa MeCTOHUMHM WU OOBACHACTCA, YTO IMOIIMH, B WaHHOM cylydae 
TlevasIb, OKA3bIBAIOT OlIpeeIeHHOe BIIMAHUe Ha YaCTH Tea. QMOWMM OCOOeHHO BIIMAIOT Ha TesIa 
yeIOBeKa, OHH MOryT YBCJIMYMBaTb WIM YMeHbINAaTh YaCTOTY CepyedHBIX cOKpallleHuli, 
IbIXAHHA, B Pe3yIbTATe TOTO TeIO MOXKET UCIBITHIBATh WPOxKAHHe H MOXKET CTaTb KpaCHbIM 
WIM Oe QHBIM. 


e «Hamel Buna, caxu! Tocka crecuserT rpyb 


e =6©«C TakKeIbIM CepAeM OCTaBHI A erO TaM y POCTBCEHHUKOB, HO Yepe3 TO OH 
BepHysica, akoOpr nmoroctuts. [M. b. Canumos. Cxa3Ka 0 nocneqHem xaHe // 
«Bespexne IIpoctopap», 2010] (HauMouasbHblit Koplyc pyccKoro sA3bIKa) 


B Tl¢pBOM IipwMepe w300paxKeHo, 4TO WedaIb CTCCHACT pyAn. A BO BTOpOM HpuMepe 
M1O0Ka3aHo, UTO PPyCTb MOXKECT OTATOMAaTb CepAe. Cepaue OOBIHHO MCHOJIb3YCTCA Kak Metadopa 
KOHTeiHepa TIpu w300paxxKeHHu TedaJin. 


VII. NEGVAJIb — 3TO BOJIE3SHb 


e Korga oH BcHOMHHal eé raza, e6 Tooc, HEBLIHOCHMad TOCKa OXBaTbIBala ero. 
[Bacunmi Tpoccman. )Kv3Hb Hu cynbOa, uacTb 3 (1960)] (Hatmonampupiii Kopmyc 
PYCCKOTO A3bIKa) 


IIpupeyzenHoe BbIMe BbIPaAKeHHe OOBACHAET, 4TO IieYUajIb HCBbIHOCHMa, Kak OyzTO KTO-TO 
MCHBITHIBAeT OOIIb. 


e A padotana, u Ha MeHA Hallagqana #xry4an Tocka. [JIuqua CmMupHosa. Mos s1000Bb 
(1997)] (HauMonanbHEl kopltyc pycckoro #3bIKa) 


B qaHHOM lIpuMepe peub uyeT 06 ocTpol Aempeccuu. Jlenpeccus — 9To dopma 3aboneBaHna, 
KOTOpad IIPHBOANT K MOCTOAHHOM Meuasn. 


3aks104ueHHe: 


CuacTtbe HW Medab ABIAIOTCA JBYMA U3 WecTH Oa30BbIx 9MOlMH. BocnpHHumMaHue vu 
BbIPaKeHHe STHX IMOMMM 3ABUCAT OT KYJIBTYPbI HU CYIWCCTBOBAHHA Pa3HbIX NOHATHH B Hapore. 
B pyccKOM s3bIKe WIMPOKO HCIOb3YIOTCA Pa3zIMUHble BbIPAKeHUA CUACTbA U TeyaM. Cuactbe 
Wf WevasIb MMEIOT MIpOTHBOMOOKHY!O KaTeroputo «CUACTbE — 39TO BEPX» u «MEGAJIb — 
STO BHV3». Sto noKa3biBaeT, 4YTO 9TH IMOWMUM MPOTHBOMOJOXKHbI MO CBOel NpHpore. 
Betpeyaetca pal BbIPAKeHHM AIA BbIPAKCHHA %KUKOCTH HU BHYTPH Cocyya B OOCHX IMOLHAX. 
Teo YeOBeKa UrpaeT posb MeTadopbl KoHTelHepa. Ina3a, cepaue U Ayla TakKxKe BbICTYHaIoT 
B pOJIM MeTaopbI KOHTelMHepa. CylecTBYIOT BbIPAKeHHA payOcTH HU MeyasIM, CpaBHHBaeMBIe C 
Pa3HbIMH ABJICHHAMM UpHposbl. B KOHWenTyaIH3alMi CuaCTbA VM Weuvasin ABJICHHA MIpUpOsbI Kak 
Oyp4, IpHIMB, BOJIHa, MOpe CpaBHUMBalOTCA C STHMH 9MOWMAMH. KoutentyasIbHble METOHHMHA, 
KOTOpPbI€ yKa3bIBalOT Ha H3MeCHeHHe B (PH3HYeCKOM OOMKe BCTpeyaIoTCA Mp BbIPAKeHHM 
3MOWMU Neyasiw. QMOWUMM paOcTH UW MewasIM BIIMAIOT Ha YeIOBeKa HE TOJIbKO BHeLIHe, HO U 
BHyTpeHHe. B TO BpeMa Kak B CJIy¥ae MeyasIM SMOWMA CUMTACTCA OCTPOH B OTPHMaTeIbHOM 
CMBICJIe, B CJlyuae CUaCTbA, OHA BIIMACT Ha MO3I, HO OesBpeyeH AIA YeroBeKka. Mbl OTMeTHIN, 
4TO H300paxKeHHe JMOL MeyaM C MOMOMIbIO UBeTa BbIpaxKalOT HHTCHCHBHOCTb TWeuasu. 
Wupoko ucnoNB3yIoTCA ONMUeTBOpeHHA B OOeCHX ZYMOLMAX HM ITO JOKAa3bIBaeT, UTO ABbIK 
ABJIACTCA 10 CBOeEMY XapaKTepy aHTPONOLeHTpHYyHEIM. Mtak, o6e STH 9MOLMM O4eHb Oa30BbIe 
110 CBOeH MIpHpose, U aHalM3 ITHX IMOWMM C MOMOLIbIO KOTHHTHBHOH MOeJIM He TOKO JaeT 
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BO3MO2KHOCTb YBUJCTb, KaK STH SMOUMUN w300paxKaroTca B MIOBCeHEBHOHM 7KY3HU, HO WU TOUeMy 
OHM w300paxkaroTca Ope eJICHHbIM oOpa3om. Y, HaKOHCH, MO%XKHO CKa3aTb, UTO MBI 
YCHOJIB3SYeM oOpa3HBIe BbIPaKeHHA TOpa3AO Walle, 4M OyKBaJIbHEIe, B Hallie 2KH3HH. 
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THAKAZHI - THE FICTIONIST IN MALAYALAM LITERATURE 
Krishnakumar. R.S 
Assistant Professor and Head, Department of Russian, University of Kerala, India 


Annomauua: «Taxaoncu» Wlueawyanxapa Tunaati, (kKomopozo npocmo Ha3eanu Kak «Takaocuy 
om umMeHUu céoell podHoi OepeeHu), AeOAeEMCA OOUHM U3 COBPeMeHHbIMU NucamejAMU- 
benlempucmamu, ocobeHHo 6 wmame ‘Kepana’ 6 woocnou uacmu Mnduu. On umeem 6onee vem 
namudecamulemHuu onblim méopuecKolL Ppabomel 6 AUMepamype MajlaANaM, U 3a ezo 
mé6opuecmeam, Hapucyoiwumu OedHoIx U Obe300IeEHHbIX 6 Nepuod xXapaKmepu3zyiolwUtiCcA 
Kacmoeou cucmemou 6 deodalbHom ycmpoticme6e, ciedyem coyuanbuaa mpaucdopmayua 
o6wecm6ea 6 c6éoém podHom wmame. E20 copokK pomanoe u bolee wecmucom paccKa306 
OnucbI6aIOM B6eUKOJeENHble “eNObeuecKue OMHOWeHUA ceoell OepesHu «Taxazcuy. Ezo 
Kopomkuu poman «Yemmuny (Lpumn/Kpueemxa) noryyua meocdyHapoonoe npu3zHanue. E20 
POMAHbI U PacCKa3bl OOPAWjalomCA K pa3zUYHbIM CloAM OOWMeCMbAaA CepedUHbI OBAdYaMOO BeKA 
wmama Kepanoi. Ezo poman «Tommutode Makan» (CoinMycopwyuxa,1948) cuumaemca 
JVYUUUM BONIOWeHUEM UZOOPAICEHUA PEAJbHbIX IICUZHEHHIX CumyayUll 6 XVOOICeCMBeHHOU 
jumepamype. B pomane uz06pascenbl mpu noKoneHua cembu pabouezo Klacca patioua 
‘Aanannyaca’, Komopble 3aHuMaromca MycopyjuKamu. Poman Opocaem 6b1306 Hebdzopa3yMue 
Kacmo6ol CucmembI, 6 KOMOopou npoqdeccua 3aeucum om podociosHou. Hacmoawaa cmamba 
npedcmaeiaem cobol nonbimKy npoanaluzupobamb udeu,udeonozuUu U MeOopYecKUe Maaumol 
nucamena «Takascuy Kak nucamena- cbukyuonucma 6 AUumepamype ManasAaM. 


Kiuoueevie cnoea: Taxaocu [Hueawanxapa TTunnat., Xyooocecmeennaa Aumepamypa, 
Coyuanucmuyeckuu peasu3m, Jumepamya «Manasnam» 


Abstract: “Thakazhi” Sivasankara Pillai, who is popularly known as “Thakazhi” (named after 
his native village), is one of the contemporary fictionist writers in India, especially in the State 
of Kerala situated in Southern India. He has literary experience of more than fifty years in 
Malayalam Literature and his literary creations, portraying the lower poor and _ the 
downtrodden in the period characterised by the caste system in a feudal set-up, are followed by 
a social transformation of society in his home state of Kerala. All his forty novels and over six 
hundred short stories portray magnificent human relations of his own native village of 
‘Thakazhi’. His short novel ‘Chemmem’ (Shrimp/Prawn) received international acclaim. His 
short stories and novels address different faces of society in the mid - twentieth century in 
Kerala. His novel ‘Thottiyude Makan’ (Son of the Scavenger, 1948) is considered the best 
epitome of the portrayal of real-life situations in fiction. The novel exposes three generations of 
a labour family in Alappuzha District, who engages themselves as scavengers. The novel 
questions the imprudence of the caste system on which one person’s occupation depends on 
lineage. The present article is an attempt to analyse Thakazhi’s ideas, ideologies and creative 
talents as a narrative fiction writer in Malayalam Literature. 


Key words: Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai, Fiction, Socialist realism, Malayalam literature 


Tlocae oOpereHua He3aBHCHUMOCTH, MaslaasIaM JIMTepatypa cTaOHJIbHO pa3BUBallacbh MOUTH BO 
BCexX OTpacilAx IMTepatTypHou ACATCJIBHOCTH. BuusaHue mo3THYeCKol TpOHUbI, Take Kak 
Kymapanaian, Yun00p u Bazuartou, TOWWJIO Ha yOBIIb, WM HOBBIC TeCHTCHWMN Hadas 
YKOPCHATBCA emé 0 lipuxoya CBOOOJBI. B 9T0T Tlepvoy UpOAOJDKWIICA HeO-pOMaHTH3M, 
CMeIUaHHbIM C OTTCHKOM peasIv3Ma;, HporpeccHBHOoe ABMWOKeHHe C ero IIPHBepxKCHHOCTbIO K 
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pealM3My HW Jake HaTypasIM3my paccesylocb c KOH(epeHuMeH, KOTOpy!o Mpou30uIa B ropoe 
KoyiaM 13-348 CHOpOB Me%K]y CTOPOHHHKaMH %KeCTKOM JIMHHH KOMMYHMCTHYeCKOH TapTHn, 
Takumu Kak M.M.C. Ham6Oyyupunag u nucatemm kak Kemapa J[en, Takaxu IIupanjaHKapa 
Tlunnai u Jbxo3sep Myuaaccepu. Cpeyqu mucatTenei, KoTopbie MoyepxkuBaIM JIeBy!0 
YWAeONOrHO, NepelyTaiuch 3a KOpOTKHH NepHod, HO XyJO2%KeCTBeHHAad JIMTepatypa, 1093Ha u 
paMa, Ka3ayIMcb BCKOpe MpeososesH 3TH UeOMOrMyecKHe KOHTY3HH UM BCTYIMIM B HOBYIO 
(pa3y, oTOpocus H30uTEIe O3a004eHHOCTH U POpMBbI BbIPaxKeHHA. 


Takum oOpa30Mm, BTOpy!Io MoOBHHy XX BeKa B MaJlasJIaMCKOM JIMTepaType MO%XKHO Ha3BaTb 
MOCT-IIporpeccHBHOM, MOCT-pOMaHTHYecKOM WIH MOJepHucTKOM. Kak HM BO MHOrHX JpyrHx 
WMHMMCKUX A3bIKaX, B MaJladjIaM TIPpOJOIDKaIM MPOMCXOAUTh H3MeCHeEHHA HapaBHe C TeM, YTO 
TIpOMCXOAMIO B OONbIIMHCTBe JIMTepaTyp Mupa. CoBpemeHHbIM epHoq B HTepaType 
MaylasJIaM MOo%KHO pa3qeMTb Ha Tpu ca3pr: (1) nepHog Bospoxgenua (1880-1930 — Heo- 
KaCCHIH3M MH poMaHTH3M), (2) nepHoy CounManuctuyeckoro peamm3ma (1930-1947) u (3) 
CpBobogHEIi mepuogy. TpyqHo TOUHO onpeyxesuTb, Kora Havallacb HOBad TeHAeHUMA Mocse 
1947r. Tenyenyua oTxoa OT ColMamucTHYecKoro pealu3Ma, HHTepuipeTHpyemMoro B y3KOM 
CMBICIIe, IpHBella K pa3BHTHIO 2%KaHpa poOMaHa MaJlaqjiaM B MepHoy mocine oOperenna 
He3aBHcuMocTH. DeHoMeHalIbHbI ycnex «UeMMHHa» KaK POMaH HW KaK (pHJIbM 3aCTaBHII 
TakaxkH Ha4HHaTb MMcaTb Ha OOJbUIOM Mepe paccKa3bI O JOAAX BOKpyr Hero. 3pespie 
mpovu3Bezenua 3c.K9.otrexkatra, B.M.baumpa, Kemasp lesa, Takaxu u YpyOa npuBpaTuin 
TpeTbIO YeTBepTb XX BeKa OAHUM 3 CaMBIX APKUX MepHOAOB poManHa B Mayiasiam sMTepatepe. 
(Uaitrana, Kpuuia, cp. 14) 


OcoOeHHoctu Takaxku Kak IucatTesb-OeuIeTpuctT WIA (UKIMOHUCT TpoaHasIM3npoaBsIn 
TOpoOHO HWKe pacCKpbiBadA COep2KaHHUV, UAeCU U MBICJIM B HCKOTOPBIX Cro HpOv3BeAeCHuAX U 
TaK 2Ke BbIABIIAA CFO 2%KU3HCHHBIe OOCTOATEIBCTBA. 


Takxaxn I Iupaniankapa [Iunnaii u3BecTeH B IMTepatType MaslaaIaM Kak IMcaTesIb-OeIIeTpUHCT, 
KOTOpbIM OCOOeHHO CIeqoBal peawucTM4ecKkNe TeHJCHIMM B CBOUX Npou3BeyqeHuax. Ero uMa 
«TakakKy) W3BeCTHO Kak IICeCBJOHHM, KOTOpoe OH TIPHHAJI OT HMeCHM CBOeH POHOM AepeBun, 
rye OH ponusca B 1912 roy B cpeqHel KpecTbaAHCKO cemMbe. Bo MHorux ero paOoTax MO2KHO 
BUJeTh KapTHHbI cBOel cladopa3BHTOH WepepHu «TakaxKw> MOJHbI C PHCOBbIMM TOJAMH, 
ompbIBaeMoH ApaBiiickKuM MopeM. Tak 2Ke MO%KHO BHeTb KpacHBBe KapTHHbI caMoli ero 
TepeBHU, OYApOBATeIbHbIMM Tpa3sqHHKaMW ypoOrxkas, HaPOAHbIMM TeCHAMM UM TaHWaMu, UC 
cyeBepHAMM HerpaMOTHOrO OOJIbINMHCTBa HM UX 9KCIIIyaTaTopos. B getcrBe, Takaxu 
MO3HaKOMUJICA C IMTepaTypoli OT cBOero OTA, KOTOPHI exKeHEBHO Mocue yxKHHAa 4UTal CBOeH 
CeMbe BeJIMKHe MH MiicKue 310cbI «PamasHa» u «MaxaOxapata». ITO ocTaBHIO HeH3raquMoe 
BiieyaTieHve B co3HaHHH IIunali. U no3qHee, B ero Mpon3BeqeHuAx HalllIM oOTpaxeHne 
Ppa3HOBHAHOCTH 3THX 3TI0COB 110 (opMe Hu 0 cTpyxType. (IlanKep, Atianma, J[p.K, ctp.92) 


Bumanue 3anaqHou sMTepatypb! Ha Takaxu: Takaxku Obl] OUCH YBJIEKCA TBOPYCCTBOM 
3allaHbIx WHcaTeeH, ocoOeHHO TBOpYecTBOM TosicToro Hu Monaccauta, Hanpumep, o4HH 13 
ero MOMYIApHBIX paccka30B ObuI «BesannoKkaTub», (Vellappokkathil / In the flood) 
(Ilanxep, Aiianma, JIp.K, ctp.87). 


Kak wu pyrve ero coppemeHHuKH- Kemasa Jos, B.M.bamup, Myrtrary Bapxu u C.K. 
Tlotrexxan, Takaxu Toke BepHsI B PeBOJIONMOHHbIe WAeH UW COMMaMCTHYeCKHH peamu3M 
Onarofapa BIMAHMIO 3allaqHO sMTepatypbl. Bumanue 3anaqHbIx mMcatTenei Uexosa, 
M.lopsxoro, W6cena u J[MKkeHca MOX%KHO BHJeTb B paccKa3ax HM poMaHax TakaxkH Toxe. 
Hanpumep, HOBbIe TeHAeCHIMU B JIMTepaType Takaxku 9KCIIepeMeHTUpOBall B ero paccKa3ax U 
pomanax «Cpr Mycopuixa,1948 (Son of the Scavenger), u «TaHquBapram, «Hume», 1950 
(The Beggar Class). UsBecTubiii suTepatypoBey 4 KpuTHK Toro BpemMeHH K.M.Jb>xopokb mHcal o 
TlaBHOH JIMTepaTypHOH TeMe MHOTHX 3anaQHbIx MMcaTeel, TAKMX Kak TakaxKH, Tak: 
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«B noeou danmacmuxe Ova nponemapcKuu akyenm; npocmot YelobeK cma zepoem. 
B mo ace 6pema acu3Hb Ha 6oNee HU3ZKUX YPOBHAX CUUMANACb HE MObKO NOOXOOAWUM 
npedmemom OA meopYecKozo nucbMa, HO U HaUbONee AKMYAIbHbIM 6 MeHAIOWeMCA 
mupe, 20e pabouuti Knacc 6b 6 yexmpe enumanun». (Jforcopoote, K.M, cmp.104). 


Ha camom geste, Uexos noBmnan Ha Takaxku B ero mepBbre WHu. Ilo cloBam Apyroro KpuTukKa 
M.I1.Mona, «Takaxu noka3biBaeTt Bude Jaime J>Kolica B ero paHHux poMaHax, TaKHX Kak 
«IIpaTpi0xamam, HO MeHaeTCaA Ha Imumu 3omy B ero poMaHe «PaHDKUTaHTaKM». (Jbkopmx, 
K.M., crp.105). Tlorpe6Hoctu padouero uw pwauMHa ayTcalifzepa Obiiu BieuaTIAOMe TeMBI 
Thakazhi B ero pomane PaHy>KugaHraxu. B esIOM, Mbl MOX%KeM HOHATb, YTO Ha Takaxu 
OKa3ayIM BUIMAHHe 3allaqHble We, Take KaK COI[MaIM3M, TOTaJIMTapH3M, JeMoKpaTua u 
JmMOepasiu3M. 


Taxaxu UlupamanKapa [luna He nomyaun dopMambHoe oOpa3zoBaHue. B ero JepeBHe Opria 
TOJIbKO HauvaJIbHad WkKOsIa. OKOHYMB HaYaJIbHbIM KypC, OH MOCTYMMI B AHTIIMMCKYy!O WKOJY B 
AmOasarly2Ke, OKOHYHI CpexHIOIO WKONy B WTaTe TpapanKope. Ilorom, Takaxxu NlocTynH B 
ropHyaMuecKHH KOWIeyK B cToNMYe wrata TbipyBaHaHTallypaM UU CyaJl 9K3aMeH Ha 
tpodbeccHoHasIbHy!0 TpaMOTHOCTb HO ropucTy. B 1939 rogy oH Haya CBOIO MIpaKTHKy Kak 
ajlIBakaT B HeOoJIbLIOM ropoyKe AmOayany2xa. Ho m0 cepauy oH OosbUe ObII HHTepecoBaH He B 
3aKOHE, H MOITOMY, HECKOJIbKO BPeMeHH 3HMMAJICA 2KYPHAIMCTHYeCKON padoTEl, a HAKOHEL Ha 
TIOJIHY!O0 CTABKY 3aHAJICA MMCaTeIbCKOM WeaTebHOCTbIO. Ero KOHTaKT C BeJIMKHM Y4eHBIM HU 
JIMTepatypHbIM KpHTHKOM A.basakpHlinansiai, cTall MOBOPOTHbIM MOMCHTOM B 2KH3HH 
Taxaxu. Takaxkn oOpayoBasica ObITb IPHHATEIM Kak yueHHK banakpuwanvat. On padotan 
peqakTopoM xypHana «Kecapy». Heckombko BBbIqaIoljuxca WucaTenelt wu OOWIeECTBCHHBIX 
WeaTemeu cbopMuposBasncb u3 Kpyra Kecapu. Korga Takaxxu padota B xXypHane Kecapu, oH 
ycriesI MO3HAKOMHTBCA C MpOW3BeECHHAMM BeJIMKUX PyCCKHX MMCaTenei Kak Uexos, Tosctoii, 
Toppkuti u apyrue. Emy jake yalocb moOpIBaTb B HHOCTpaHHbIxX cTpaHax — B AMepHke, 
Espone, Anonuu u Poccun.( Ilanxep, Atanma,J[p.K, crp.90) 


Ilo cnoBaM u3BecTHOrO KpuTHKa u o3Ta Aiianma IlanuKepa, Takaxxn Obl xXy02%KHHKOM, 
KOTOPbI WOcTermeHHO CO3peBasI HU OH OBI WeToMUciem KytTraHaya, MeCTHOCTH BOKpyTr cBOoeli 
epepHu. Mxoroobpa3ve 2«u3HH B 3ITOM OOMACTH HaryIaqHO MpescTaBseHO B ero pacckKa3ax. 
Takaxku BbICTyMaeT B pOJIH YeMMHOHa cpeyqM ayTcaiizepoB. OH HapHcoBall %KH3HeHHBIe 
KapTHHbI Oosee UCTHHHBIM HM HHTepeCHbIM, KOra OH H300paxKall 2%eCTOKYIO CeKCyaJIbHy}O 
9KcIIyaTauMio 2KeHIMH. (J>xopyx, K.M-(1), crp.29) Hanpumep, MoxkHO MOCMOTpHM Kak 
Takaki H300paxkaeT 2KM3Hb 2KCHIIMH, KOTOPbIe 2KUBYT B OOsIee HU3KOM IOJIOKCHHH B OOMIeCTBE 
B CBOEM palioHe, Yepe3 OOpa3 ‘KasaHbI’ B CBOeM paccKa3e 0 «KasiaHbp>. B paccka3e «KasmaHbp) 
Takaxku IIpeCTaBHI 2KH3Hb 2KeHINMH 43 CBoeH WepeBHu B Asammyxe. KanaHbl npie3KaeT B 
Asammyky C HeCKOJIBKMMM HaMepeHHaMu. Ona xoueT ocTaTbca rye-HHOyyqb Ha 3eMiIe 
Mytasamm. OHa MeuTaeT 0 Jy4Ilel 2*XH3HH C MOMobIO Mytasamu, 4 YTOObI OCyIIeCTBUTb CBOM 
aMOMIIMH, OHA OFHAKAI Wake Woapusa cBoe Teno Mytananu c nomompro Tanny Ilunaii, 
cmotTpntena Mytananm. CMoTputelb Ha caMoM jellIe 9kcIWIyaTupyeT Kambanpi. Korga ona 
clipallinBaeT CMOTpuTelaA O MytasanM, OH OTBeYaeT TAK: 


“O Mutalali didn’t like you. Kalyani is shocked. The promises Mutalali made stuck out 
their tongues at her. Mutalali had told her that he had never experienced such 
pleasure; that Annakkutti anc Meenakshi were old prunes! Kalyani decides that this 
traitor is lying. He wants more money to be the go-between! She suppresses her anger 
and asks: ‘If so, why did he ask me to come again the next day?’ Pappu Pillai cannot 
help laughing. ‘My dear Kalyani, did you believe those words? Was he conscious 
then? He may say so many things at such times... to put other people in difficulty. ‘That 
was true. Mutalali was quite drunk. What should she believe? Kalyani says again: ‘No, 
Chetta, that won't do. That day I was a bit bewildered. Give me one more opportunity: 
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‘Let me see. Maybe, the day, after tomorrow. Tomorrow I shall come to your house.’ 
(J>xopix.K.M-(2), crp.78) 


Kak CTOPOHHHK ColmamMucTuyeckoro peasIv3Ma, Takaxu ObUI TIpOTHB BCAKOTO 3Jla, 
MOpO#XKTCHHOrO KallnTasIMCTHYCCKUM OOMIECTBOM. Tam, Tye cbeodabHEIi TlOMeIMIHK BCeMOryIi, 
KperlocTHble COMeCpHuAAaFOT pyr C ApyroM 3a ero OarOCKJIOHHOCTS. OaHUM M3 MOPOKOB TakKOro 
COUMaJIbHOTO ycTpolictBa OyneT pocT NpocTHuTyuun. Paccka3 0 KasaHbl TlOCBAMICHa 3TOH TeMe. 
371ecb TMcaTeJIb HOKA3bIBaeT peasIMCTHYHOe TipewCTaBlIeHve oO *KeHIMHax -padoTHUax, 
KOTOpbIe COPeBHYIOTCA MOK Ty coboi, YTOOBI YIOQUTb 3CMJICBIaTeCsIbUY, a TaKKe O TOM, AUTO 
MC?K]Y HUMH BBITOAHO C oOenx CTOPOH. 


Tloqo6Hoe H300paxeHHe NPOOMeMbI X%KCHINHH MOXKHO BUAeTb B padote «Paccka3 KetrytamuM». 
«CoyepxKaHHe paccka3a cocpefxoTOueHO BOKPyr BOBbI, KOTOpad, BbIHy2Ke¢HHad 
OOCTOATeIBCTBAMH, IIPHBETCTByeT APYruxX MYy2KUHH, 4YTOOKI 3apadaTbIBaTh ceOe Ha 2%KV3Hb. 
CumpBosmueckoe 3HadeHve ‘KeTTyTaIM’ «el WIM HATH, OOBA3AHHOM %KeHHXOM Ha lee 
HeBECTHI Ha CBa{bOe> IpOXOAHT Yepe3 HCTOPHIO, Kak CBAINeCHHad HUTb. Takaxu noby2xKqaeT 
3allyMaTbca OO asIbTepHaTHBaXx, JOCTYNHBIX HecuacTHOH ByoBe. Ha npoTaxKeHuN BCel MCTOpuu 
MBI IIpeObIBaeM B OeCIIOKOMHOM yMe 2KeHIIMHbI, HCKOTOpbIe M3 BOMPOCOB KOTOpOM MOryT 
IIpHHayiexaTb aptopy. Ee Tparequa B TOM, 4TO MY2KYHHBI, KOTOPBIM OHA OBepsAeT TMocIe 
CMepTH My2Ka, OKa3bIBaloTca IpegaTemamu. VM ona oka3biBaeTcaA yIMUHOM OmyHUILelL. 
IIpeqnomaraetca, 4TO 2KeHIMHa, KOTOpad J[elicTBUTeIbHO MIpwBaA3aHa K KeTTyTalIu, Obra 
BbIHy2KeHa [O%KCPTBOBATb HUTbIO OeCYyBCTBCHHbIM oOOrecTBOM. Ero w300paxKeHHe 
pa30uapoBaHHa 2KCHIIMHBI JeMCTBUTeIbHO BieyaTsAeT.» (Joxopmx,K.M-(1), crp.30) 


B paccxa3e Kemmymaau Takaxu Hanucas: 


“To obey one’s husband was what the Kettuthali dictated. That meant she wore besides 
the Kettuthali another chain of idealism. Could she defy that chain of idealism? Even 
then she might have asked the deceased husband what she was to do. But the soul has 
already left the place, and it could not give her a reply then. One who had learned the 
message of the bridal chain, she could not disobey the ‘order’. That too might be part 
of serving one’s husband” 


Paccka3 3aKaHUMBaeTCA CIC HYFOWIMMH CJIOBaMN: 


“True, once a man lovingly fondled that body. The Kettuthali is a token of that deep 
love and affection- a token indicating that woman can have only one vocation; to be 
the wife of a man. Did she show disrespect to her kettuthali? Who knows? Decide for 
yourself.” (Jxopmx, K.M, (2), crp.127) 


Pomanbi Takaki B OCHOBHOM H300paKaeT 2KH3Hb YFHETCHHBIX KaccoB. Ero JHOOOBHBIM 3110C 
«Yemmun» «Kpesetxu, 1956» saBiaeTca ONHHM M3 HeEMHOTMX Tpow3BeqeHHH Ha WHAMiCKOM 
AB3bIKe, TOJYYMBIINX BCeEMMpHOe IpH3HaHHe. PomMaH paccKpbIBaeT TAKEIYIO %KH3Hb PbIOAaKOB, 
KOTOpble GoproTca 3a 2KH3Hb B Mope. Ilo37%Ke MMPOBYy!O H3BECTHOCTb IIpMHecya IKpaHu3allua 
poMaHa, Talkoke Ha3BaHHaa «UemmuH - 1965». «AemMuH> ObII MepeBeyeH Ha JeBATHAIAaTb 
A3bIKOB Mpa VW ajaliTHpOBaH Kak (pUJIbM B MATHANaTU CTpaHax. 


Buauane Takaxku Hallucasl MHOrO CTHXOB, HO HHKOra UX He MyOsMKOBa. OH HalMcay OKOIIO 
wlecTHcoT paccKa30B B 21 cOopHHKe paccKa30B, cOpoKa poOMaHaX HM OjHY JApamy. 
ApstoOvorpauyeckve OTYeTBI OBWIM TakoKe HalivcaHbt TakaxKu, OHH M3 KOTOpbIX OBI 
MOCBALeH ero ZeTcTBy Dume Baasaxana Kadxa (My Childhood Story), a ypyrou o ero NepBol 
padote Dume Baku do1cueumam (Mos 2xn3Hb kak ropuict /My Life as a Lawyer). 


C qetTcTBa emy Bcerga OBLIO MHTepecHo CJIyWaTb HM paccKa3bIBaTb UCTOpHu. OH c JOOOBBIO 
BCIOMHHaeT O HEKOTOPBIX JIKOOMMBIX YUHTeIAX, KOTOpPbIe MOOMpAIH ero TalaHT K 
paccka3pIBaHulo ucTopuii. VU cpeaqu Hux Ob H3BeCTHBIM Wpamatypr u KpuTuK KaiiHuKKapa 
Kymapa Inna, KoToppii tTorga Opi yuntenem B H.C.C.Cpegueti mikone B Kapysatte 
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(poqHot xKpait). IIpumepom ero mooulpeHua saBiaeTca paccka3 «CadxyxKaa» (beguete), 
OnyOIMKOBaHHEIM = B WepHogqwueckom w3qaHuH «CapBuc». UckpenHee HeroyqoBaHue 4 
COUYBCTBHe CBOerO YYHTeIA Hallo OTpaxKeHHe B ero MpousBeyeHHAX. B ero paccka3ax Ob 
Tlacoc H MbIIKH Mpv3bIB K WepeMeHaM oOmjecuBa. TOYHO CKa3aTb, YTO Mpoctad TBOpM4ecKasr 
TeXHHKa HM TBOPYeCKHM TaaHT Takaxkn cnocoOcTBOaBJIH yJIyYLIeHHIO %KaHpa MasladJIaMCKOro 
poMaHa B HOBOM Mepe. UéTKHM TIpHMepoM cTayI ero caMbIii WepBbIii COOpHHK paccKa30B 
«[Tyixymaxp» (Hospie L[petst). 3aTeM BBIWIH B CBeT ero pyrue ycmellHble PpoOMaHbI 
«[Tpamviganam» (Harpaya / The Reward), «Tommuyde Makan» (Cpr Mycopuimka), 
«[ameimanankadacam» (lagu Jlotoc/ The Fallen Lotus) u «Pandudanescu» (Be Mepst 
naqiu) WH yApyrue. Takaxxku Hallucasl BCe CBOH Mpov3BeeHHA Ha CBOéM POJHOM sA3bIKe 
Manassiam.» (J>xopmx,K.M(2), ctp.3) 


Takaxku Obl WMcaTesIeM WICCThACCAT MATb JleT MH M€PBOHAYaJIbHO MOb3OBAJICA MOMMYIIAPHOCTbIO 
B ero coOcTBeHHoOM pernone. Jlo 1940 roga on ObLI NpH3HaH OJHUM 3 BeAYUIMX OeWIeTpHCTOB 
cBoero A3bIKa. OH Ob OCOOCHHO XOPOUI B BbIABIICHHH CHI, POPMUPYIOWIMX OOWECTBO HM yMedI 
BIJIeCTaTb POMAHTHYeCKHH JOOOBHBIM SMH30 B COIMMAaIbHbIM KOHTCKCT, KOTOpbIii OH 
w300paxas. JIroOoBb K X%KeHUIMHe, Kaka BIACTH MW OoraTcTBa HEMOCTWKHMO JBHDKYT JIIOXbMH, 
uM OoraToe BooOpaxeHHe TakaxkH yMeJIO HCHOIb30BaTb 9TH YeMOBeYecKHe cadocTH. OTH 
3aMe4aHHA OTHOCATCA K TOMaBIIAIOWIeMy OOJbUIMHCTBy ero paccKa30B HM ero poMaHos. 
Tloxonenne Takaxv cylenalio smMTepaTypy MasiaaiaM MOMCTHHe eMOKpaTH4HOH. DSTO 
oOo3HayaeT, 4TO HTepaTypa He Oblula MOHONONMel ONpeyzeweHHorO KacTa WIM KJIacca, 
KOTOpble JOMHHMpOBaIM Ha COWMaIbHOM ciyeHe. BesmkomenHoe paclBeTaHue paccKa3a B 
pa3sHooOpa3HbIx KpackaxX 3acTaBHJIO Joel OCO3HaTb, 4TO JIMTepaTypa He ABJIAeTCA 
TipeporaTHBol OrpaHvueHHbIx rpytiil. 


«TakaxKu Obi JIaypeaTOM MHOrHX Harpay MW WouecTeH, HaMOosee IpeCTHKHBIMH U3 KOTOPbIX 
sapiarotcs IIpemua Bxapamua JTorcnaunumx (1984), [Ipemua Coeemcxou 3emnau umenu Hepy 
(1974), I[pemua Caxuma Axademu (1957) u IIpemua Baanapa Pamot Bapmoi (1980). 
Hexnmpasexaa Caxuma Axademu Muouu u Kepaneckan Caxuma Axademu HImama yyoctounm 
ero BBICIUMM Harpay, a HMeHHO cBoero UnenctBa B oOonx Akayemuax. OH OBI yqocToeH 
mouetTHoro 3BaHHua JI. JIutra. Junnompr Yuusepcuteta Kepamsi, Yuusepcuteta Kanmxyta u 
Yuupepcuteta Maxatma Danan. CrpaHa c OobIIMM yBaxKeHHeM 4YecTBOBalla TakaxKH BO BpeMA 
ero wamabuwekam (TpaqHuMOHHoe pa3sqHOBaHHe BOCeMBJeCAT YeTBepTOTO THA pox LeHHA, 
coBlayaBllero C TbICHYeH MOABICHHH MOJHOJYHUA B OMHOM %KH3HM YeoBeKa). Ero yyacTue 
CUHTAIOCb IPCCTWKHBIM JIA 1OOOroO KyIbTypHOro MeponpusaTuA B Kepase.» (J>xkopax, K.M- 
(2), etp.1) 

3HaMeHUTEIM =poMaH HalvcaH Takaxku Ha3biBaeTcd «Kasp». OTOT 9smM4ecKHi pomMaH 
paccKapbIBaeT %KH3Hb JIO{beii B KOMMYHaJIKe-cooOllecTBe, pa3Bopa4uMBaloluecd Ha 
MpOTMKeHHH IWeCTH UOKOIeHHH UM AByX BeKOB, Cc Oomee 4eM TbICHYeH MepcoHaxel, 
TIpOXKUBAaIOWIMX CBOIO pa3HOOOpa3Hy!0 %H3Hb, H300paxKeHHyro Ha 1028 crpaHuuax. Takaxn 
TIMwWeT Oe3 3aMeTOK H CObICeM He TOPOMMTCA Korya OH MMWeT. DakTHUeCKH, CTO BeHKHM OMyc 
«Kasp» Obi 3aBepleH 3a ABalaTb JIeT, Wpex ye YeM OH Ob HakOHeL omyOsnKoBaH B 1980 
rogy. Takaxkv roBpopuT: «Y MeHA eCTb KOHKpeTHOe TipeACTaBIeHHe O 2%KW3HH, KOTOpy!0 4 Xouy 
w300pa3uTb. Ho a cam He 3Hal0, Kak OyyeT KOHel, Pomana." On mpHOaBsiaeT, YTO OH pean 
IIpOCTOMy 4eJIOBeKy a MMCHHO eFo MpoOseMbI XOUeT H300pPa3HTB. 


«Kak (bepMep, 4 3HalO O TPYAHOCTAX KpecTbAH», roBopuT Takaxu. Jae ero peasibHat %KH3Hb 
OTpaxkaeT Takoe yCTaHOBJIeHHe JIM4HOCTH C ero OOBIYHBIMH NOBCeEAHEBHBIMH MepcoHaxkaMu. Ou 
IIpH3Ha€T, 4TO B HepBbIe TOAbI CBOeH %KU3HH Takaxu HaxoqWica TO BMAHHeM Kapa Mapkca, 
HO TOCTeMeHHO MapKcH3M ycTynmu Mecto Tanqu3mMy. OH ToBOpHT, 4TO XOTA OH Mepepoc 
wyleoormueckue yOexKeHHA, HO MO0-lIpexHeMy MBbIcIuT Oo dbuNocopun Maxatma Tangu.» 
(http://self.gutenberg.org/articles/eng/Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai) 
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B npegqucnopuu k kKHHre. HapasH Menon, B.K, anrauiickui nmepepoquuk poMaHa Takaxxn 
Tue: «sl He 3aMeTHII O CHX Nop Apyrolt MHAWMCKMM poMaH Cc TaKMM MallITaOoM KaK poMaH 
Kaap, c ero wupotoi BuyeHua u riyOoKHM NMOHHMaHHeM %xKu3HH Joel, KOTOppIe 
TIOQHUMArIOTCA C JOCTOMHCTBOM JlaxKe MociIe TOTO, KaK NoMa B JIOBYLIKY KOJIeca BpeMeHH Ui 
TlepeMeHbI. DaxTHyeckKH, HMeHHO «Kasp» noOyann xKopu J>KkHaHmutTxa BblOpatTs Takaxxn JA 
TIpHcyxKWeHuA Harpagbl.Ero Tak 2%Ke Obl HarpaxkyeH opqeHom «IlaqmabxyuiaH» HHAMMCKUM 
rocylapcTBom» (http://self.gutenberg.org/articles/eng/Thakazhi_Sivasankara Pillai) 





3aksoyuenne: Taxaxu LupananKkapa Ilunnait Obl HCTHHHbIM CTOPOHHMKOM colMasHu3Ma. B 
KOHIe CBOHX paOoT OH 3HeEprM4HO W300paxKaeT IKCIIyaTalMIo OeHBIX H OOe3T0JICHHEIX, 
UMeHHO (epMepos, pabouux u 2xXeHIIMH. Ha caMoM Jese. 3TOT WHcaTesb XOUeCT YHHYTOKUTS 
BCKO 3JIyIO CHJIy B CTpaHe, KOTOpad MapasM30Basla OOILYIO %KU3Hb B 3IKOHOMHYCCKOM, 
COMMasIbHOM UH KyJIBTyYpHOM IWIaHe. B cBoux paboTax OH HOYepKUBaeT yxKACHble yCOBMA 
23H IIpectapesbIx, oroe BpeMA NOABepraBllIHXcA MbITKAaM, COeB MHAMMCKOrO OOMIeCcTBA. 
V1 yepe3 cBon padotsl, OH IPH3bIBaeT K IIpOTecTy MpoTHB OecueNOBeYHBIX WpaBHsI H OObTUaeR, 
TipeoOsaqarollux B TO BpeMa. Takaxku HayleeTCa, YTO cpescTBa MaccoBOl uHdopMalun OyzeT 
pacipoctpaHaTb ero B3IIAbI WM MBICIM O CBOOOTe WIA COMMaIbHOM pedopMbI cTpaHBl. 
PeanmcTuuHnoe u300paxKeHHe, CemaHHoe Takaki, CHJIbHO IOBJIMAJIO Ha CTO COBPCMeCHHHKOB U 
BO MHOFOM CBa3aHO C 9KOHOMHUECKON, COMMAIbHOK WM WouMTHYeCKON cpeqoli ero Bpemenu. Ina 
Hero peasw3M - BHXHMOe ABIeHHe OOBeCKTHBHOrO Mupa. OH OObACHAeT 4eMOBedeCcKOe 
loBeyeHve C TOUKM 3peHHaA AelicTBuHM u cuTyalMi. OH HeAByCMBbICIICHHO BbIpaxkKaeT CBOE 
TryOoKoe CO4YBCTBHe yrHeTeHHbIM WM 3KCIIyaTHpyeMbIM, BKIOUad He TOUbKO paOounx u 
KpecTbaH, HO TaloKe yunTeslel, WucaTeleH, »*xyPHasIMCTOB U Ipexkye BCero, *KeCHUIMH, KOTOpEIe 
ABIIAIOTCA 2%KCPTBAMU MOPOUHON COMMAasIbHOM CHCTeMBI. 
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“QUEER SEXAULITY” IN THE WORK OF “THIRTY-THREE FREAKS” BY 
LIDIA ZINOVIEVA ANNIBAL 


Jyoti 
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Annomauua: JTannaa cmamba agaaemca noneimKot ucciedosamp «Keup-cekcyalbuocmu» 6 
npouzeedenuu «Tpudyame Tpu Ypoda» J1.3. Annuban. Keup — Imo o3Hauaem sroou, Komopole 
npunadszexcam K pody «JIT BT», mo ecmb r00u, Komopole umMerom Opyzou POO, HU MYIICCKOU, HU 
dCeHCKUU, a Opyeow pod. Imo cmaHoeumMcA UHMeEpPecHbIM NPOEKMOM, NOCKObKY Mbl UMeeM 
Oeno c pabomou nucamenbuuyol, KOMOpaA OmMKpoeeHHO uz0Opa3una NecOulickoe OmHOWeHUe 
enepeble 6 pyccKol mumepamype. Ona, nooicanyll, Camaa CKaHOaNbHaA dICeHCKAA 
xyooocecmeennaad luunocme «Cepebpanozo eexa». [Ipouzeedenue «Tpudyamb mpu ypoda» 
CMQO CKAHOGJbHbIM He MObKO Nomomy, uMO OHO OblIO BNEepéeble HAaNUCaHO Ha IMy Memy, HO U 
nomomy, umo OHO OvllO mak PomMaHmUYHO HanUuCcaHO O NecOulicKUX OMHOWeHUAX C nep6ozo 
aé3aya noeecmu u npodonscanoce Oo KoHYa, OlazodapA Yemy 3MO NpoUZ6edeHUe U NuCame;d 
cmaju cKaHOalbubimu. 30ecb, 6 3MOli noBecmu, Mbl BUudUM, KaK MecOulicKUue OMHOWeHUA 
npedcmaéieHol u novemy oHU OollU paxzpyueHol. 


Kiurouwessie cnoea: Keup-ceKcyalbHocmb, secOulickaa s10006b, 33 xyOooIcHUKU, oICepmea, 
uckyccm6o, Kpacoma, 6uHAa. 


Annotation: This article attempts to explore “Queer-sexuality” in the work “Thirty-three 
freaks” by L.Z. Annibal. Queer - This means people who belong to genus “LGBT,” that is, 
people of different gender, neither masculine nor feminine, but a different gender. This becomes 
an interesting project as we are dealing with a female author who frankly portrayed lesbian 
relationships for the first time in Russian literature. She is perhaps the most controversial 
female artistic personality of the Silver Age. This work “Thirty-three freaks” became 
scandalous not only because it was first written on this topic, but also because it was so 
romantically written about lesbian relations from the first paragraph of the story and continued 
until the end, made this work and the writer scandalous. Here in this story, we see how lesbian 
relationship is represented and why it is ruined. 


Key words: queer-sexuality, lesbian love, 33 artists, victim, art, beauty, guilt, suicide. 


CeroqHAllHui MHp COCTOHT He TOJIBKO H3 2KCHUIMH WIM MYy2KYHH. BpiparoT JOM, UMeCroluyNe 
pa3Hble HpaBbl, pa3HbIX COMMAJIBHBIX lipHHayexKHOcTeH. Moryt ObITb JOM pa3HbIx 
CeKCyaJIbHbIx lipeqmourennit. Takue JIEKO WA ObUIM OlpeesIeHbI KaK «KBUp», U oOmlecTBO He 
Bceryqa WOCTaTOUHO OTKPBITO, YTOOBI TIPHHATB UX. B 9ToM oOmlecTBe Bceryqa TOBOPWJIM O 
YeJIOBCKe C APYrHMU CeKCyaJIBHbIMU TpeHOUTCHHAMN: ATO KacaeTcAa Poccun, MO2KHO CKa3aTb, 
4TO MOJIMaHHe O JIOAAX C “KBUP-CeKCYyaJIBHOCTBbIO>) ObUIO HapylleHo TOJIBKO B Hadasie XX Beka. 


Cuntaetca, YTO JOH C “KBUP CeKCYaJIbHOCTbIO) HMEIOT pa3HyIO CeKCyaJIbHOCTb, HeEKOTOpBIe 
MOryT CYUMTATb, YTO Y HUX “HCHOPMAJIBHbIC» CeKCyaJIbHbIle OPHeHTAlMA U COOTBETCTBYIOINIMe 
Ipeymourenud. OOcy2xxqeHve UX MpoOJIeM uacTO aABIIdeTcaA Taby B OOMIecTBe. MpbI ucHoub3yeM 
cjloBo «KBup» (Collins) kak OCHOBHOe CJIOBO, HOTOMY 4YTO OHO OosIee BOCIIPHHHMaeTCA KBUD- 
JHOJbMH, TO ecTb JlecOuanKu, Ten, bucexcyampr u Tpauccexcyanst (JITBT) (Esrenuit and 
AjslekcaHyp), 4eM Apyrne culoBa, YTOOKI MpeCTaBHTb Ux. 
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JIuqua 3uHopbepa-AHHuOar (1866-1907) — eme Ha3Banacbh «quHoTuMOl» (J{MoTuMa- 
Oo2xKecTBeHHad 10 KpacoTe HW MYJ{POCTH 2KeHIIMHa 43 3HaMeHUTOrO Auaora IInatona «IIup»). 
JIuqua 3uHopbepa-AHHHOal Oba OapeHHbIM O3TOM, TaylaHTIMBbIM lMcaTeJeM, 
OpHrHHaJIbHBIM JjpaMaTyproM HU JIMTepaTypHbIM KPHTHKOM, He roBopsA y2Ke 0 ce BAXKHONM PON B 
jmMTepatypHoM Mupe 1900-x royos. 


Ona Obiia NepBol »%xeHow Bayecnosa Msanosa. Jina JIuguu, 9T0 Opi Bropow Opax. JIuqua 
3uHoBbeBa-AHHHOa ObWIa HeOOBIKHOBCHHOM 2%*KeHIHHOM: «IloaBianach cpequ rocTeli B 
HeOOBIMHOM O[esHHH — ApPKO-OesIOM HWJIM KpaCHOM XHTOHe, NoBepx Hero — Tora. Taky1o 
owe@KTy OHa HOcHIIa MB OOBMHON %xKu3HH. puHumas roctei, ona mO0OMsIa CHeTb He B Kpecue 
WIM Ha JMBaHe, KOTOPbIX B KBapTHpe ObIIO MpezocTaTOUHO, a Ha KOBpe MocpeyM KOMHATHI, 
okpyxkeHHad wWoxyuiKamu. Boxpyr Hee pacnonarammcb roctu. Ecam upeycTaButp cede 
TIOyMpak, Meplarolive B KaHyemdOpax cBeuH, KONeOmIOWMeca 10 CTeHaM TeHH, MOKeT 
MOKa3aTbCA, UTO HaXOJMIbCA B KaKOM-TO HepeayIbHOM MUHpe, B aTMOCepe UIpbI, TeaTpa, 
mMucTudukayun. Muctudukayna UposowKuach HU WocHIe CMepTH 3HHOBbeBOM-AHHHOar B 1907 
rony: UpaHos yBepaJI Bcex, 4TO B OJHaXKAbI BO CHe K HeMy sABHJacb JIMqua HW OarocroBusia ero 
OynyuMi Opak c Bepor UIpapcanon.» (da6an Anexcanypa) 


Ku3up JI. J]. 3unoppesoii-AnnuOan Opiia TecHo cBa3anHa c «bane (Waban AneKcanypa) 
BayecnaBa Mpanopa. Ona IpvuuMasia rocteli B 3TOM JIMTepaTypHOM CasloHe "bana" BMecTe Cc 
myxxem. Ee my>K Obl H3BeCTHBIM Most BayecnaB Vpanos. Ei mpuuisa B rowoBy Ujed HalMcaTb 
«TpuauaTb TpH ypoya» B VBanoscKoi OamtHe, rae coOpamucb sce 33 4YenoBeKa, 4TOOBI 
IIpO4NTATb UX TpoM3BeAeHHA. 


MbI 4HTAaIM TOKO OJHY KHUTY 00 9TOM BaKHOM ABJICHHM «IeCOMAHCTBa», H3qaHHy!o B 1906 
royy, T.e. padoty «TpuauatTb Tpv ypoya». JIuqua 3unoBpeBa-AHHHOal chelHalM3upoBasacb 
Ha Teme slecOniicKoi moOBH. Ona Hamucana elle oHO mpousBeyenue «Tparnueckuit 
3BepHHelp»y Ha JiecOuiickylo TeMy, JOJYYMBIIee He MeHBINYIO H3BeCTHOCTh B 
WOpeBouOWMOHHOH Poccuu. «Tparnyeckuii 3BepuHer u «Tpuguats Tpu Ypona», BiepBple 
06a Obuin u3qaHbI B Poccuu B 1907 rogy, B roy ee cMepTu. Obe 9TH paboTs! oOcyxKqauch B 
Ipecce HW cyemamM secOulickyro jKOOOBb OoIee U3BeCTHBIM ABICHHeM. TBOpyecTBO 
3HHOBbeBOH-AHHHOal BbICOKO I[eCHHIOCb COBpeMeHHuKamn. Ilocne ee cmMepTu ost AleKcaHyp 
buok cka3am: «Toro, 4TO OHa MOrsIa WaTb pyCCKOM JIMTepaType, MbI H BOOOpa3sHTb He MO2KeM.) 
(Muxatistopa) 


JIluqua 3uHoBbeBa-AHHHOas Hayasa WyONHKOBaTb XyO%KecTBeHHy!0 HTepatypy B 1889 rony, 
MC TI€pBbIX 9Ke paccKa30B ee XyNOX%KeCTBCHHaA JIMTepaTypa Oblia HamowHeHa CocTpaylaHHeM K 
OeqHEIM 104M. 34HOBbeBa-AHHMOal Obiia OyHTapKOM U AMCCMHAeHTKOM Ha MpoTAKeHHH BCel 
cBoei %H3HH WM B cBOeH padoTe. Ona OblyIa W3BeCTHa CBOeH Hallpsx%KeHHOCTbIO HU 
9KCHCHTPHYHOCTBIO. B pa3Hbix 2KaHpax, OHA CO3MaJla MbeCbI-CHMBOJIMCTEI, Take Kak «Koblla» 
(1904) u «Mesyunii ocem, noBects «Tpuquatb Tpu Ypoya» (1907), «Tparnueckuit 3BepuHe 
(1907) u apyrue paccka3bl, MHOrMe H3 KOTOPBIX OBLIM OMYONMKOBAHbI TOJIbKO TOCMEPTHO B 
cOopHuke «Hert!» (1918). 3uHoBbeBa-AHHNOal, WoxKalyi, HauOonee u3BecTHa Oarozapa 
«Tpuazyatu Tpu Ypoyam», KoTopad aBIIdeTcA MepBol padoToi pyccKou sMTepaTypbl, B 
KOTOPOM OTKPbITO H300paxaeTcaA TeMa JIECOMAHCTBa, TparH4ecKOM CBETE. 


3uHOBbeBa AHHUBAaJl WMcalla B ITOH WOBeCcTH O HeOOBMHOM HOOOBH 2KCHIMMH, THe OWHa 
W3BeCTHaA CHJIbHadA 2KCHUIMHA, KaK MY2KUNHA, a WpyradA NOCIYWMAHAaA *KeCHUMHA, KaK 2KCHUIMHA, 
BIIKOOIAIUCh Aipyl B Apyra. Ora MOBeECTS Oba HACTOIbKO HacCbIIeHHOH u poMaHTH4yHOn, 4uTO 
TMCaTeJIbHULa, 3uHOBbeBa-AHHHOal caMa Oba yBepeHa, 4TO STO TIpOH3BeeHHe OyneT 
CKaHJaJIbHbIM. 


He u3BecTHo TouHO, NoYemy 3nuHOBbeBa-AHHHOal Obwia yBepeHa, 4TO eé€ NOBecTb OyyeT 
CKaHaIbHOH, WeO B TOM, 4YTO 93TO CJIYYMIOCh JIMINb Wocle myOuMKayun moBectu. Tak, 
TIpou3BexeHHe OcCKoOpOMIAeT OOMJeCTBeEHHYIO HpaBCTBeCHHOCTb H pa3BpalllaeT HpaBbl, MOITOMY 
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«Tpuazyats Tpu Ypoya», Opi cdaxtuyecku apectosaupl. lepeyq TeM, KaK BBIITyCTHTb MX 
TuMorpadua wocuata B WeH3ypy MU WoMyuna pa3pelieHue, a Yepe3 YeTbIPe AHA MocIe 
OnyOIMKOBaHHA OyYHa CpOuHbIi IpukKa3 3ajepxKaTb Bce WeuaTanue. (Leyden) 


EcimMm roBopuTca, 4TO apecT IpOM3BeAeCHHA UTpaeT BaXKHYIO POJIb B IpHOOpeTeHHH U3BeECTHOCTH 
3TOH MOBecTH — 93TO He runepOona. Kak ToMbKO cTayIO W3BeCTHO, 4YTO MOBeCTb Obra 
apecToBaHa, HH(PopMallHA OO 9TOM Oba TOTYAC pactipocTpaHeHa cpeyM oOulecTBeHHOcTH. OO 
93TOM XKYPHAJIMCTHI WHCasIM IpakTH4eCKH BO BCeX %KypHaslax HW ra3eTax. TakHM 00pa30M, MO2KHO 
CMeIO YTBepxKAaTb, UTO 9TA CKAHaIbHad UCTOPHA B 3HAYHTEIBHOM CTeMeHH ciOcoOcTBOBasIa 
peamm3ayuu KHurn. (Leyden) 


3To CKaHlaJI TOKE asl KDATHKaMU MOWaBaTb OT3bIBOB O KHHTC, Ha KOTOPOM OHM BCe OBUIM Ha 
CHMHOAYIIHOM OTPHMaTeCJIBHOM OT3BIBe. 


Benuequait B cBeT B 1907 rogy, NoBecTb (B topMe AHeEBHHKa) Oblia BCTpeyeHa pe3Koli 
KPHTHKOM CO CTOPOHbI CHMBOJIMCTOB, KOTOPbIe HallIH B Hell OTpaxKeHHe MOJbI Ha OCTpyto TeMy 
BMeCTe C OTCYTCTBHEM CaMOCTOATEJIBHOTO XYO2%KECTBCHHOTO 3HaveHHA. OcTpota TeMbI Oba 
3aMedeHa TakxKe WeH3ypoli, apecTOBaBlieli HepBoe w3qaHve. XOTA KPHTHKH OWeHHIN 
MIpOW3BeCHHA OTPHATeIbHO, OHO BEIepxKaO Tp u3aHHA B TeyeHne 1907 roya, TO roBOpuT 
0 HoMmylapHoctH cpeyqu uutatenei. IlonynapHocTb BbI3BaHa Mpexkye BCeroO CeHCall[MOHHbIM 
CIOXKCTOM: IOBECTb ABJIACTCA TepBLIM IIPOM3BeeHHeM Ha TemMy JIecOulicKol OOBM B pyccKol 
jmuTepatype. 


O moBecTH MHOrHe KpHTHKH, HCTOPHKH, WHcaTesIM, BbICKa3aIM cBoe MHeHHe. IIncaTerb u 
uctopux, I. Hoponomun, ««CneuMarm3upoBaBliniica Ha u3sy4eHun «IlopHorpaduyeckoro 
3JIEMeHTa B PyCCKOM MTepaType», yTBepxK Wal, YTO HH OHA MMcaTebHULa O 3MHOBbEBOII- 
Aunnasl He ayasia Tak HH3KO, «CMakyA MOJOBYIO M3Bpall[eHHOCTb», NpoBosrsiaiiad «KyIbT 
jlecbocckoli 1100Bu», MpomoBeszya «YTOHYeHHBI pasBpat.»» (Muxaiosa) 


Ora MOBeCTb HOBeECTBYeT O POMAHTHYeCCKHX OTHOWICHHAX JIBYX %KCHUIMH, KOTOpble OBI 
BHOOeHbI H x BMecTe. Ilopects «Tpuquatb Tpu Ypoxa» JIuquu 3nHoBbeBoi-AnHnOal 
TIpecTaBaeT COOOM JHEBHUKOBbIe 3allHCH paccKa34HLbl, KOTOpad He pacKpbIBaeT CBOe HMA B 
yeuoH moBectu (Ha4dMHatomel aktTpuchi). TnaBHbim cofepxaHuem «IloBecTw saBsIAeTCA 
w300paxeHve JIOOOBHOM HHTpPHIH ByX %KeHIMH — pacCKa34HUbI WM W3BeCTHOM aKkTpHCHI, 
KoTopyro 30ByT Bepa. CnokoliHaa paccka34ulla cTasla THOOOBHULeH Bepbi 3a HeCKOIbKO DHel 
WO cBaybObI paccKka34HUbI Cc ObIBLEMM j000BHHKOM Bepbsi. boNbuIMHCTBO 93TIM300B 93TOM 
TIOBECTH MpOW30LIM B IPpOCTpaHCcTBe KBapTUpbI repouus! Bepsi, KoTOpasd 2KvIIa B Hel C HOBOM 
JHOOOBHULeH, paccka3sunuel. OHM CTPeMHJINCh X2KHTb CYaCTIIMBO C HeyBepeHHocTamu Beppl. 
Camopsr00JIeHHOCTb HM HeyBepeHHoctTs Bepbi pa3pyllaeT UX OTHOMEeHHE. 


B KYJIBMHHalun NOBeCTH Bepa MO3BOMIIa TpuaWaTHh TpeM XYTOXKAHNKAM HapHCOBaTb 
paccka34Hny. IIpuroropjeHHsre KapTHHBbI (Ypogst) TIPHHOCAT pasodUapOBaHHe BCeM, Tak KaK He 
COOTBCTCTBYFOT OpHriHally. Kanxyaa M3 OKCHUWIMH AeCjlaeT cBoli BBIBOA: paccka34nila 
OTpearuwpoBasIa Ha CHTyauvMtO HU NOKMHYJIa Bepy. B KOHUe KOHIOB, paccka34Ha CTaJia 
OOOBHUL el OAHOPO H3 XYTOXHKAHUKOB. Bepa TlOKOHUWJia 7KU3Hb caMOyOUcTBOM. 


B 9ToH MOBecTH TeCHO TlepemiesIMCb TCMbI KpacorTsl, JOOBH, BHHbI, TBOPYeCTBa, HCKYIVICHHA, U 
2KCPTBCHHOCTH. 


Bepa - oJHa M3 rylaBHbIX TepOHHb MOBecTH. Oua BBILNJIa 3aMy2K 10 HacTaHBaHuto Matepn. Ee 
MY OblI XOPOLW, HO OH yMep TlocdIe ABYX JIeT HX COBMECTHOM 2KH3HH, a ee JeBOUKa, JOUb TOKE 
yMepJia BCKope llocyIe CMepTH My2Ka. Ona onlakHBalia MyxKa H peOeHka. 


«Ona umena pebenKa u mydicd............Ocmanaceb Ooub Oé6yx mecaYyee u ymepia 
eckope». (3HHOBbeBa-AHHHOasI) 
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Vi ona Opia B rope, 4YTO ee CeMbaA UpeKpaTusia cBoé cyjecTBoBaHHe. Y Beppi Opa 
MaTepHHCKad UPHBA3AHHOCTb, KOTOPy!IO MaTb OOBIMHO HCIIbITbIBACT K CBOHM eTAM. B 9TOT 
MOMEHT CBOeM 2%KH3HH OHA MO3HAKOMMNIACh CO CTapoli akTpucol. Crapyuika nomorsia Bepe B 
Kpv3Hce ee 2%KH3HH M MOATONKHYysa ee CTaTb akTpucow. J[pyruMu cIOBaMH, MbI COrsIacHbl co 
CpetTmaHoli Comospoii B ToM, 4To «Bepy IpuBela B TeaTp OHa CTapad akTpuca, JaBlias, TAKUM 
o0pa30M, ee Oe3yMHOMy, Oe3yTeIIHOMy TroploO MaTepu MacKy Hu UccTyneHue. McTouHnKk 
BeJIMKOTO UcKyccTBa Bepbi — Oe3yMHOe rope, B TeaTpe OOpeTiee POPMy-MaCcKy, MO3BOJIMBLIIY1O 
Bepe NOaHATB cBOe rope AO MCCTyMIeHHA, T.e. HMeCHHO JO BbIXOMa 3a Mpeyeubl TpaHu 
cO3HaHMA HHAMBMAyalbHoro 9. C 9THM CBA3aH HM MOTHB  Oe3YCJIOBHBIX Irva3 
Bepui: OesycoBHoe — camo ObITHe, TO, YTO He HyKaeTCA B OOBACHCHHAX HM KOHKPCTHBIX 
*%KM3HCHHBIX OOOCHOBaHHAX. TakHuM OOpa30M, B TparMyeckoli Macke Bepa 2KHBeT B COBeEpLLIeHHO 
WHOM MacuITabe HM MHOM HMHTCHCHBHOCTH 4yBCTBa UM MBICJIM, — B COCTOAHHM, B KOTOPOM 
BbICKa3bIBaeT CeO yxKe CaMa TparMyueckasd Upupoya ObITHA YeTOBeKa.»» (CoMoBa) 


Bepa TIpociyaBulacb C ITOMOLTbFO cTapoit aKTpHCBI. IIo ClOKCTY OHA BCKOpe cCTalia camoli 
NOnMyApHo akTpucoHn, Tak KaK HUKTO HHKOr]a He JOCTUL Tako TIONYJIAPHOCTH. 


«Ona youeumeenaa axkmpuca. Ona makaa, KaKux He Oo1i0, Hem u He bydem». 
(3uHoBbeBa-AHHHOal) 


BnocneyctBuu Bepa Bcetpeyaetca c HayWHatolleli akTpucoi, paccKka3unyei mopecru. Ona 
caMaa KpacuBas, Mosloxe Bepsi. Bepa cyemama paccka34Hlly cBoel MHOOOBHULeH Mepey ee 
cBanbOon. 27KeHux paccka34nIibI OBI OBIBIHM JIKOOOBHHKOM Bepsi. Paccka34ulla Molua B 
KBapTupy Bepsr. ye Bepa Bcro HO¥b FoBOpHsIa O CBOHX OecHOKOLCTBe, OMMHOUeCTBE H rpycTu. 
YTpom paccka34ulla packaMBaylacb, 4TO MoueMy OHa Toma K Bepe wu B TO %*e BpeMaA 
yTBepxKala, YTO OHA CKyyaeT 110 Bepe. Jlymaa o cBoém TIpeyzcToaliem Opake, oHa corxKayiesa. 
Ho xotevia BbIMOJHATL CBO %KeaHiA U HACTOAMerO C4acTbA, KOTOPble OHA Halla TOJIbKO C 
Bepoit. Tem He Meee Bepa cka3aa paccka34HIly, YTOObI OCTABHTb BCeX, H OHA OJDKHa JyMaTb 
o cede. Bepa o6erlana HayduTb ee BCeMy, HOTOMY 4TO OHa caMa KpacuBa, MooGellasa, YTO 
ToObITh c Bepoi paccka34nel ToxKe OyneT KpacuBo. MooKHo cka3aTb, YTO Bepa cka3asla 3TO 
BCe, IOTOMY YTO, OHA UYBCTBOBAaIIAa CeOA OLMHOKOM HU 3TH BbIPAKeCHUA TPCBOrM H OMHOUeCTBA 
Bepbi oTpa3HJIMcb Ha ee JIMIe. ITO ObLIO ACHO BUHO, KaK CHJIBHO OHA ee XOUeT. 


«Toeopula 200com Henpusmubim 6 KOMHaMe, He Ha cYeHe, 21VXUM U HePOGBHbIM, 
HeKpacuéoim: - Tot Oon2cHa ux noKunymb. Tol He ux A meba Hayyuy camou cebe. A meba 
cdelato npeKpacHou, nomomy umo 4 npekpacua. Co MHo1 mol Oye GozuHelt...OHa 
COCUMAIA MOIO PYKY ICECMKO, U A HE 3HANA: NPeKPAaCcHO ju ee MHOZO CMpadaBwee UYO, 
3anlaKaHHoe U CO 3/IbIM O2HEM?  Ih............3GNAAKAHHOE U CO 3ilbIM Oe2Hem?» 
(3uHoBbeBa-AHHHOal) 


Paccka34nlla TOxKe TiaBHad repOwHA MoBecTH. B moBecTH OHA BCe paccKa3bIBaeT OT TepBoro 
jmuua. Hurge B CBOMX JHeBHUKaxX OHa He pacKpbIBaeT CBOé HMA UUTaTenAM. Matb ui OTeL 
paccka34nUbl (HayHHalollei akTpucbl) yMepiu. Ee MaTb yMepsia Ip ee pOxKAeCHHH, Tak 2#Ke OHA 
HUKOra He BCTpeyaslacb CO CBOHM OTIIOM, MOTOMY 4TO OH OCTaBHJI ee MaTb Tocse 
Oepemenuoctu. Ee orell He Mor ObITb HH ee OTIIOM, H HH My2KeM ee MaTepH. 


Ona xa co cBoet OabymiKoH. badOyuika cuutana, YTo Mepeyx Opakom paccKa34Ha WOUKHAa 
3HATb O CBOHX pOAMTeIAX. Ona Take Oosmsach, Wepey| TEM KaK CKa3aTb eli mpaBy O pOAUTeIAX, 
HO paccKa34Hla, y3HaB paBAy, HUCKOJIbKO He YMBMJIaCb, HHYerO He H3MCHHJIOCb B Heli 
Tellepb 9TO He HMeeT HUMKakoro 3HayeHHA Ia Hee. BooOule, HHOrfa B MOBeCTH OHa 
BCIOMHHaJia CBOIO MaTb, HO He MOTJIa BCIOMHUTb ee, HOTOMY 4TO OHA HUKOTa He BUesa CBOIO 
MaTb, y Hee B rooBe HeT OOpa3a MaTepH. 


Oua CuHTAaeT, UTO Ce OTCI Ob cylaOoxapaKTepHbIM WU HOSTOMY OCTaBHI Ce MaTb OJHYy, yTOOBI 
cTpawaTb C e€@ He pO#KTCHHbIM peOeHKom. Bee, 4TO OH Cie@JIaI C ee MaTepbtho, ObIIO 
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HeciipaBeJIMBbIM UU TparHdHbimM. Ou yOexall OT cCBOHX oOs3aHHOCTeli. OH OBIT 
cna0oxapakTepHbIM YeCJIOBCKOM, KOTOpBIii He MOF B3ATb Ha CeO OTBETCTBCHHOCTh CEMBH. 


«Tenepb, om cezodHA ympom, A Gove Oymasa, 4Yem mozda HoUbWw. MH He nonumana: 
3a4em IMOM PacciabAeHHbIll JCEHUJICA HA MOell MaMeEpU, 3A4EM UCKYCHO paszepaiyan ee 
(mak cKa3aja mune 6abyuka), ceen c Opy2umM 6 KAKOM-Mo pecmopaHe, OmocAal nomom K 
dabyuKe OepemenHyio u paz6eench Ha oOCHOeBaHUU céBoelt paccntableHHocmu?» 
(3uHoBbeBa-AHHHOal) 


Oua cuHTalla CBOero oTia OecHome3HbIM H TOBOpHT: 


«Ckopo é6ce 2ce HadoeIO OymMamb 06 3mom Hepa3zyMHOM ueNO6eKe». (3HHOBbeBa- 
Auunoas)) 


Korgla oHa BCTpeTHIacb C H3BeCTHOM akTpucou Bepoti, ona Oblia OYapoBaHa e€ KpacoToH u 
BroOMacb B Bepy. Ona ocTaBiiia CBOero 2KeHHXa pay Heé, H OHM Ha4asIM 9KUTb BMECTE. 


OrTHomeHna Mexkyy paccka34niel u Bepoi 


OTHOMIeHHA MexKTY STAMU JBYMA 2%KCHUIMHAaMM COBeEpIeHHO He CYaCTIIMBbIe C CaMoro Hayala. 
Oru HeOOBMHbIe M YHHKAJIbHbIe OTHOWICHHA He JWWIHIHCb Zomro. B mospectu paccka3ynua 
TOCIyWIHa H HMeeT THIMYHbIC OPHCHTUPOBaHHble %KeHCKHe YepTEl. B kayecTBe MpuMepa, Ha 
MecTo cBajbObr Bepa 4To-TO WertTala Ha yxO %*KeHHXy paccKa34ub! (beIBUel IOOOBHUK 
Bepbt!), OH BHe3alHO OTTOJIKHYJI paccKka34unuy pykou. A 3arem Bepa mpuBesia paccka34ully B ee 
KBapTHpy, HM B ITOM MOMHOM clleHe paccKka34HIa He mpocusia Bepy Hu o 4em. Jlasee B NOBecTH, 
Bepa mr0OnT paccka34HLy BCIO HOUb H MIpOcHuT, YTOOBI paccKa34Ha BepHYyJaCb K Heit CHOBa. 


«Ona cKa3ana emy Kakue-mo 6vicmpoie cioea. On Opoocal 6ecb U BboIPOHU U3-nNod 
JOKMA Moto pyky. Bepa cxeamulia Moi0 pyKy dtcecMKO Uu noeela... HUKOz0a He Oymala». 
(3uHoBbeBa-AHHHOal) 


B xomuate Beppi He ObluIo MeOesN, HoTOMy 4TO Bepa cKa3ana: «uxue cudam mojoKo escamb 
Kpacueo u docmolno mena. Ona nocmiana Koepbl Ha Mampaybl BdOjb cmen, 3abpocaia ux 
nooywkamu...» (AHHHOar 3.) MoxHo cKa3aTb, TO Bepa xoTema, YTOObI OHA BCerya erxKasa Ha 
Kpogatu. MW yomMHMHMpoBalia Kak My2xK4HHa. Bepa UMeeT THIIMUHbIc OPHCHTHPOBaHHble My?2KcKHe 
YepTbI, OHa BeeT CeOA KaK TpaMIMOHHbIe MyKUYMHEI. Ona xouert, YTOObI paccka34uya Opiia 
paObinei, TpayqvIHOHHOM %KeHUJMHOM M peOeHKoM, Kak loKa3bIBaeT XapakTepucTuka Beppi. U 
caMa paccKa34na IpHHsAsIa B MOBECTH, Kak 3]{eCb: 


«A peOeHOK NOVMANbYUK, NOMVOE6OUKA 6 HAYUHAIOWUXCA OKpyeleHUuAX U 3aObIMbIX 
ewedemcmé6omM, BbIMAHYMbIX, XVOOLaBbIX AUHUAX HO2 u pyK. Bepa ue ycmaem 3mo 
noemopamb. Bepa cmewna u 6enuKkonenna». (34HOBbeBa-AHHMOal) 


IIpaktwuecku, paccka34ulla, OHa WaccMBHad 2KCHIMHa B CBOHX OTHOIICHHAX, OHA B JIHOOOM 
cuTyalMu He mpoTuBocrouT Bepe Bo sBceli noBectu. B apyrom mpuMmepe, eli coBceM He 
HpaBWJIcA WBETOK pO3bl, HO, Korga Bepa nogapusia elf po3y, OHa IIpHHUMasia WBeTOK, HH4ero He 
ropopa Bepe 0 cBoéM coOcTBeHHOM 2KeaHHu. OHa IpocTo MOBMHOBaIAacb eli HU BCerya Wemaa 
To, uro Bepa xotema. Y paccka34HIbI OBI TOKO Te Bel, KOTOpble Nosapusia eli Bepa. Ona 
HuYerO He TpeOoBasa, XOTA OHA Oba He JOBOIbHa MMH. Ona HaxOfMach B Kafipe MOsIHOCTBIO 
YAeasIbHOU 2KeHUIMHbI, KOTOpad HUYero He OTBepraeT AIA CBOeH NapTHepwiM Bepsi, qaxe Korga 
peub HeT 0 ropAOcTH, caMOyBaxKeHHU WIM He3aBHCHMOCTH. 


«B moeu KomMHame 60 6ce OKHO cmoum KameanuA... Miu npocmo me 6ocKoévle Kycmol 
Mou — Oo1iu Kamenuu?». (3HHOBbeBa-AHHHOaI) 


I[pwunnel pa3pyuienna oTHOWeHHH Bepsi 4 paccka34n bl 


(A) Crpax Bepsi noTepsTb cBoro J1000Bb T. € paccKa34HLy: 
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B nosectu Bepa Ooanacb oT Toro (dbakTa, 4YTO paccKa34HI[a MOKET OCTABUTb ee, OHA OOAACh 
MOTepaTh paccka34uuLly. Paccka3unlla NOHUMaeT ITY HCYBCPCHHOCTh, HO He MOTJa pa3pelliuTb 
3Ty WpobOmemy. Kpome Toro, kaK BO MHOIMX cilyyasx 3TOM MOBeECTH MpoyoMKaeTca ee cTpax, 
YTOOBI MOTepATb paccka3uuy. B KayecTBe IpuMepa, OFHAKTbI MyxUNHa CoOypos (JIpyr 
Beps!) mpuliien B ee KBapTupy, M OH Mpocud y paccKa34uUbI KaMesMrO. Ona asia eMy IBeTOK 
KaMeyIMH. Ona paccka3ana Bepe o mpue3qe Cyposa B ee OTCYTCTBHe H O TOM, 4TO, M0 ero 
lpocb6e, ona Jama CoOyposy WBeTOK KaMeJIMu, u Bapyr Bepa cepaumacb Ha paccKa34nty. Bepa 
Ousia ee. Ona CHJIBHO paHusia ceOa Toxe. Paccka3unlla YyBCTBOBaIa OTBPallleHHe WM %KasIOCTb K 
Heli. boslee Toro B NomHOUb Bepa cuyeua B Ipo3padHon pyOallike H B Hesemol 103e, HaKJIOHHB 
rowopy. Paccka3untja mlakama, HO Bepe He O50 *KasIKO. Paccka34ulla rpycTusla HW CunTama, YTO 
Bepa mro6uT ee? Mouemy ObI He HOMpocuTb MponleHHa? Ona BOHYeT, yHTU IM paccka34ula OT 
Hee? 


«Cezooua npuxodun Cabypoe 6e3 Bepoi. IIpocun y mena Kamenuro... Tak pazee a yudy? 
Ilycmb ona 6vem. Al ace ee vob6s10». (3uHOBbeBa-AHHMOaI) 


B tTeyeHue TMlOBeCTH, Bepa MHOT a Bella ce6a CTpaHHo, IpycTHO. Takoe moBeeHue Beppi 
3aCTaBHJIO OCO3HATb, pacCKa34HUbI YTO UX OTHOMCHHE CTasIoO TIOPbMOli MW Upuwio K KOHLY. Ei 
Ka3asI0OCb, UTO BCCbh MUP CUaCTJINB, KPOME ce. Tlozo2%xeHHe CBOerO OTHOIMICHHA OHA OOBACHACT 
TaKUMH CJIOBAMH: 


«Ho 6ce u3MeHAeMCA, U Mbl Cocmapuuoca. CHayana Auyo cocmapumca. Jonwe 6yoem 
acum’ meno. Cmapoe muyo 6yOem u3de6amelocméeom Had Mo00b1M menom. Ilomom 
3a6aloe MeNO HAO AOYUJUMU eNAHUAMU. 


Imo Kak mepmeévili céem yoice 3aKaMUBUeEZOCA COMMYa, KOMOpbIu C BbICOKUX OOAKOB 
ompancaemca 6 600e... beccurbHoll, O6maHHoiti». (3HHOBbeBa- AHHHOaI) 


(b) Hopeyenne paccka34nubl JO WHcaHui MopTpeta: 


Paccka3yuna corjlacHa, YTOOBI PpHcoBaJIM ee KapTHHy pau Bepst, Haxke OHa He TOTOBA, BOT 
3aTCM 4YBCTBOBAaJIa ce6a HeJIOBKO. ITO MBI IIOHHMaeM OT ee TlOBeCAeCHHA, KO a OHa TlepeMepsAsIa 
T1aTbA OHO 3a APyruM, HOTOMY 4TO OHa BHUAUT ce6a ria3aMu XY TO7KHUKOB-MYy?2KUHH- 


«Kak a Kokemuuyaia Ooma euepa ympom! A do1zo cmoana neped 3epKanom (Mbt 
OObACHHIM 3epKalla, Kak WpescTaBsleHo B paOoTe: 3epKao TBOpyecKoro cyOBekTa, 
o6nanaoujero aTpuOyTamu (bu3uyeckoi KpacoTbl UM OMpeseNeHHbIMU TICHxXM4eCKHMU 
Ka4eCTBaMH, HeyOBJICTBOPeHHOCThb MU GecMOKOMCTBO CTOATS TOJbIM Mepey MyKUHHON- 
XY]O%KHUKOM.) u npumepala OdUH Yyeem 3a Opyeum. CKalbleana CKIdOKU C yYeHbLMU 
npuuydamu. Bepa cuHauaja 21A0ela, nomom yula, eopy2 paccepoueuuco». (3HHOBbeBa- 
AuuHu6a) Ho Bepa ropopuna wénotom: «Tol 2tyna u He noHUMAaeWb, UMO 3MOZO BCEzO 
He Hy2cHO». (3HHOBbeBa-A HHMOal) 


(B) Hopeyenne paccka34nubl 3a WHcaHveM Moptpeta: 


Tak, Kora TpulaTb Tpu xyoxKHUKa 0 TpedoBaHuIo Bepbl pucoBalM paccKka34nily Ha 
XOJICTaX, OHA Buea ces YPOIMBOM B Iyla3axX MY2KUHH, MOTOMY YTO Xy102KHUKH-My?KYMHBI He 
MOrIHM TOUHO MepeqaTb ee oOpa3. OHH MOATOTOBMIM TPUAWaTb TPH YpOAIMBbIe KapTHHKU B 
COOTBeTCTBHH C paccKa34HKoM. Kak abit xy0O2%KHUK OTHOCHJICA K Hei, KaK OHa K Bepe, HO T10- 
CBOeMy, KaxKIbIM M3 TpHAWaTH Tpex pucoBal cBOIO JOOOBHUIy WIM CBOIO KOpoueBy, u 
WeByIKe TpyIHO pa3IW4HTb UX - Tye WHOOOBHHIbI, rye KoposeBa? (3HHOBbeBa-AHHMOam) 
OTHOCHTeJIbHO, paccKa34ula BOCIIPHHUMasIa ITH KAPTHHbI Kak 4YBCTBO NOTepH HACHTH4HOCTH, 
13-34 ITOTO OHA He WeHWJIa HCKYCCTBO, a CUMTasIa CeOa 2KepTBOH. Ja Hee, HaBepHOe, JyXOBHBIe 
I[CHHOCTH BaxKHee KapTHHOK. Takum 00pa30M, JIA Hee UCKYCCTBO MOET ObITh YaCTbIO 2K3HH, 
HO 2KU3Hb H€ MOXeT ObITh 2KCPTBOM pay UckyccTBa. Ova cKa3asla, CMOTpA Ha Take 2Ke CBOM 
KapTHHBI: 
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«A? Imo a? Imo a? Komopyio moi c neu moousu? 
Ima? Ima? Ima?.. 
Al nepebezaia om OOHOZO XoICMa K Opyzomy no 6cell MacmepcKoU. 


Co 6cex CmOpoH, KaK CudelU BOKPYe MeHA OHU, nucaeuue, A Budena my ceba. Mau A He 
3nana ceba cza0u? Cooxy? B mpu vwemeepmu? B uemeepme? HH npamo 6 auyo... mooie 
He 3Hana? 


Imo opyeue. 

He nawu. 

Mx. Ux. x. 

TIpocmo ux. He nawa Kpacoma, ue Bepuna. 
Tpudyamb mpu ypoda. Tpudyame mpu ypooa. 
Hece a. H ece ne a». (3uHoOBbeBa-AHHMOaI) 


VUrax, XYyO%KHUKU cHetatIu TO, 4ero Oosacb Bepa, — TIYCTHWJIM JeCBYUIKY B 2KH3Hb, — C 4M 
Bepa He XOT¢CJIa MUPUTbCA. Bepa TipeciIeqOBasIa Ce B TCUCHHM MOBeCCTH, BCe 2Ke OHa BBHILMIJIa U3 
CBOHX JIeCOMAHCKUX OTHOIMICHHH Cc Bepoii, Kak TpadMUMOHHBIX, HO CHJIBHbIX %KCHITHH U 
BCTYIIMJIla B TeTepOCceKCyaJIBHbIe OTHOMCHHA, IIPHHAB MpeWIO%xKeHHe OAHOTO U3 XYAO7KHUKOB 
MYy2KCKOYO MOJIa. Oua cTasla ero mOOoOBHULeN. Tlocae TIpOUTeCHHA KHUIU KaxKeTCA, 4TO Bepa He 
3HasIa, 4TO ee NOCTYIIOK, YTOOBI CHeaTb cBoeli JHOOOBHUL el 3HaMCHUTHIM, ObLI aKTOM 
TipeaTesIbCTBa HU BHHbI JIA Hee. B KOHUe MOBeCCTH, paccKa34iia NMOKHAYJIa JIHOOOBHUILY Bepy. 
Bepa He CMOTJIa IpWHATb STY WepeMeHy HU NOKOHYMJIa 2KU3Hb caMoyOulicTBOM, TIPHHAB AD: 


«Bepa ompaeuace. 

Ymo coenamb mune? Kak youmb ce6a? Hau ne youm II 6? 

Moocem 6vimo, npuéoikny u K Imomy? 

Bepa 60a1acb npueoluku u u3zmeHnb1». (3HHOBbeBa-AHHMOall) 
([) JItoOoBHuk Bepsi u 2%xeHUX paccKa34HUBI: 


Paccka34nlla OCTaBUJIa CBOerO 2KeHHXa, MOTOMY YTO OHA KaKMM-TO O0O6pa30M NOHAIa, YTO OHA 
mo0uT Bepy u BMecte c Bepoii ona OyyeT cuacTIMBa. OcTaBilaad CBOero 2%KeHUXa, OHA ObIIA 
yBepeHa, 4TO HUKOrya He MoOxKasleeT O CBOeM pellleHuH OBITS c Bepoii. 


«yMpoM 3HaNa, uMO HUKO20a He noscaneo, YMO OMKA3ANA HCEHUXY......... Baoywka 
oKa3alacb 2opoor...»» (3HHOBbeBa-A HHHOal) 


OTHOCHTesIBHO, B XOJe MOBECTH OAH pa3 IpHXoAM OBIBLIMH %KeHUX paccKa34HUbl, H OLIBLIM 
j1oO0BHuK Bepsi B KBapTupy. On cHoBa BepHysica K Bepe pag mr00Bu. OH IWlaKall MU CKa3al, 
4To 3a0yyeT paccka3yuny. Bepa oTKa3aiacb OT ero NpewoxKeHuaA. Ha cheayIowui WeHb, Korya 
oHa WoOOpasiacb WO MecTa, re NOKOHUMI %KH3Hb CaMOYOHMCTBOM ee OBIBLIMH BO3IIOOIeHHBIH. 
Ona IpHHasa ero cMepTb Ha ceOs. «A cezodHA mbi y3HaNu, umo oH 3acmpeauaca. Bepa 
nopasceHa u 2zo6opum, 4umo Ha Hell e2o Cmepmb.» (3uHOBbeBa-AHHHOam) Ona 4yBCTBOBalIa 
ceOa BuHOBaTOH. JloOpota ee ObIBLIero apHA 3aCTaBsIAeT €€ BCIIOMHHTb XOpoliee BpeMA C 
HUM, XOTA OHA B OJHOMOIbIX OTHOMICHHAX. 


IIo CyTH, TOBOpsA O HEM, Bepa Ha MrHOBeCHHe 3a0b1Ia, 4TO OHA pa3rOBapHBaeT C paccka34nuen, 
KOTOpadA Tak 2Ke JEOOMT ee, KaK TOT TMOKOMHUK. Ona CKasInsach, WOUCMY BYepa OHa He IIpHH Aa 
ero Tipe AIO7#KCHHE, MOSTOMY OHA FOBOPHT: 


«A On Obl yoICacHO ucKpeHeH u OecnomoweH Buepa. Bnpouem, u panowe ecezda. A 3a 
mo ezo mobuna. H c num uyecmeoeana cebsx Oobpou, cubHou u bombwou. On maxkol 
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Xopowenbkul, Kpyenonuyoiu u posoeenbKuu. Ho y nezo, nDU KaHCOOM MoeM 632nAO0e Ha 
Heeo, HauUuHau OumecA BeKU NO ClUWKOM APKUM e21a3KaM — KaK 6abouKU.» 
(3uHoBbeBa-AHHHOal) 


TakuM oOpa3om, paccka34Hia COrlacustacbh C Bepoit WU MOHAIA, HOUCMY ee Oadylika XOTCJIa, 
YTOOBI paccka34Hila BbINNIa 3aMyxK 3a Apyroro. Oua ToxKe AyMasia O TOM, UTO KaK OH ObLI 
CMCJIBIM, KTO PCHIWJI 7%KCHUTbCA Ha 2KCHIIMHE, KOTOPad OTIMAACTCA OT Apyrux. Oua TlOHAJIAa, 4TO 


«OH Ob11 CMenbitl, OH Obl Hacmosyut, noumu Kak Bepa, xoma He yMeH, KaK Ona, u 6e3 
manauma. Ho mozda mHe Ka3aiocb, 4umo npuwAa MOA nopa ucneimamb dCU3ZHb 
aceniunol... Tenepb ace He uly UHOU dICU3HU, KpoMe amou. Bepa Oana mune borowe, 
Heocelu A Hadedlace nomyyume, u acdy Oydywezo 6e3 HemepneHuA...)» (3HHOBbEBA- 
Auunoal) 


VWnorna B TOBeCCTH, Bepa Tak WIM WHaye CBa3aHa Cc TellIecHOu KpacoToi paccKa34HUbI - 
CTpacTbw, a He WYXOBHOCTbIO, H3-3a KOTOpOoH paccka34nia YYBCTBOBaJIa ce6a oOmaHyTol B 
KOHL THCBHUKa. 


BurBog: Onarofaps NapoquiHbIM OpakaM VM pa30pBaHHbIM OTHOIWCHHAM, a TakoKe KayeCTBaM 
oTla paccka34ka, C OOeMX %eHCKHX CTOPOH MY?KYHHbI MOKa3aHbl KaK CyObeKTEI cadol 
muunHoctu. WM napaniembHo MoKa3aHO, NaTpwapxaIbHoe MOBeeHHe MYy2KYMHbI K %KeCHIHHaM 
yepe3 smo Bepsi. 


Oboe >xenmjHHEI H Bepa, 4 paccKa34HWa B MOBeECTH KaxKyTCA HeMeasIbHOM Napoli c camMoro 
Hayala JHeBHUKa. Y Hux OBI TpycTHble HM NO30pHble oTHOWeHHA. MosmyaHne paccka34HIbl 
Toxe ObIO OAHOM U3 pa3HbIX NPHYHH pa3pyWleHHA UX OTHOWeHHH. Ona Bcerfa MOJMasa B 
juoOoH cutyayuu. Ona HuKorya He pearupoBasia MpoTuB Beppr. Ona axe He OTKa3asia Bepe B 
ee HCHY2KHBIX M HeJIOrMYHbIX TpeOoBaHHaAx. ITO ykKa3bIBaeT Ha HepaBHble MW He3OpOBbIe 
OTHOWICHHA M@EKZY HAMU, MOTOMY YTO AIA 300POBbIX OTHOWeHHH OOa MapTHepa OJDKHBI 
MMETb paBHEle ipaBa HW yBaxkeHHe pyr K JIpyry. 


B OonmputMHcTBe ciryyaeB O JIeCOHMCKMX TMapax paccKa3bIBalOT HaCTOJIbKO HeraTHBHO, 4TO 
HeBO3MOXKHO HaliTH B Heli NOATBepKAeCHMe Uel O TOM, 4TO JOOOBb K CBOeMy Hoy Morsa Obl 
PeWIHTb mpoOseMbI reHyepHOro MopsyKa. Kpome Toro, s10O0BHbIe OTHOWICHHA MexK Ty repoaMu 
coflepxKaT CIMIIKOM MHoro HeraTuBa (IloquMHeHHe, OMOcpeOBaHHbIe, 3TOH3M Bepbl MIpOTHB 
MOCJYWHOM JOOOBHUIBI). 


Kak U3BeCTHO, 4TO «Kpacota CHacaeT MUp>» Kak B pOMaHe «VU auoT» JlocTroesckni HaliucaJi. 
3To He Boer aa ObIBaeT, TaK MbI BHJIMM B IIOBCCTH. Kpacota cTaJia npwunnoli YHUYTOKCHHA 
%*KU3HeEH OOeMx 2KCHITUH. Bepa HOOT KpacoTy pacCKa34HUbl, WOSTOMY XOTCJIa HAPHCOBAThb ee 
KapTHHy Ha XOJIcTe, YTOOBI CHeslaTb Ce vw3BecTHOH. Ho MOUTYAaeTCA MO-APyrOMy STO He TOJIbKO 
AetaeT paccka34nia VW3BeCTHOH, KaK HOKa3aHO B TOBCCTH, a pa3spyillaeT Ce 2KU3Hb. B nospectu 
JSLA Beppi MCKYCCTBO Ba?xKHee 7KU3HV, a paCCKa34Hila He CUNTasia Tak, HOSTOMY OHa yIlsIa OT 
Bepst. B KOHIIe, Bepa 4YBCTBOBaJIa ce6a BHHOBHOM HU 3a paccka34qny, HU 3a CMepTb CBOoero 
JOOOBHHKa, TlOSTOMY KOHYaCT CBOFO 2KH3Hb caMOyOUlcTBOM. 
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AnHomauua: Peub 6 amou cmambe noudem o paccKkazax TopeKxozo u Ilpemyanoa. Xoma 
Mynuu IIpemyano u Maxcum Topexuti npunadjescam pa3Hbim Kyjbmypam, 6 ux meopyecm6e 
ecmb aiemenmot podcmea. M ux paccKa3zax NOABIAIOMCA OOHU U Me ICE MOMUBbI, y HUX OOWAA 
memamuxka u npodsemamuxka. Huozda Oeyx nucameneti oO6bedunAem memod uz00paoKceHUA 
acu3nu. JTanuad cmamba analu3zupyem pdaccKa3bl O6yx nucameneli Cc mouKU 3peHUA Ux 
xyOooCecMBeHHbIX OCObeHHOCMEU. 


Kuroueevte cnoea: Paccxas, IIpemuano, Topexuti, xyOoocecmeennele ocobeHHocmu 


Abstract: The present article deals with the short-stories of Premchand and Gorky. Though the 
two authors belong to two different cultures, there are a number of similar elements in their 
works. Their short-stories have similar motifs and themes. Sometimes the artistic methods used 
by the two authors to portray life also coincide. This article is a comparative study of the short- 
stories of Premchand and Gorky from the point of view of their art and craft. 


Keywords: Short-stories, Premchand, Gorky, artistic peculiarities 


Myxum IIpemuang u Maxcum Toppknit aBiat0TCa JBYMA KpynHeMuIMMH MTepaTtopaMu WByXx 
pa3JIM4HBIX KyIbTyp. OOujecTBeHHO MoMTHYeCKoe NoOxKeHHe ToppKoBcKor Poccun u Unaznu 
IIpemuanya HOCAT CXOHBIC 9JIeMeHTHI. CrleqoBaTesbHO, Mpow3BeyeHua IIpemuanga u 
Toppkoro oTpaxkaeT aHajlOorMHuHyloO TeMaTHKy HM mpoOsematTuKy. XOTA Me@XxKAY HMMM He 
CyUIecTBOBayIO HemocpeycTBeHHoro oOuleHHa, IIpemyaHa Obi xOpomwio 3HaKOM Cc 
XY]O%KCCTBCHHBIM MeTOJOM Topbkoro, c ero TBOp¥ecKO MaHepoit. 


3ro ObuI0 Bpema, Korma B PoccHu TOTOBMIM CTPOUTb COMMaIH3M TO pyKOBOACTBOM pabouero 
Kmacca. Colmamuctuyeckad ued, OxTaOpckaa PeBosHoOlMa, Used paBeHCTBO JHOei CHJIbHO 
TOABIIAIM Ha WHAMMCKOrO Hapofla, KOTOpbIM Torga elle Ooposica UpOTHB KOJOHMAsIbHOM 
BacTH, Ooposica 3a OcBOOOX%KTeHHe cCTpaHbl, 3a ee He3aBucuMoctb. IIpemuaHy kak 
IIpOrpeccHBHbIM WHcaTesb CBOeH 3TIOXH He CMOF CTOATb B CTOpoHe. Tak Kak ToppKuii Obi 
CHMBOJIOM OxTaOpckoli PeBomroluu, Tak Kak B erO MpOH3BAeHuAX ObIa BbIPAKeHa ITO HOBAA 
Ved, OTKPbIBINad KAYeECTBEHHO HOBYIO AOpory WIA aeIoBeka, MHOTMe MHAMMcKHe MMcaTesIu B 
ToM uncse u IIpemuany ucnMTEIBar BIMAHHe TopbKoro. 


IIpemuaHy B Hayale cBoel JIMTepaTypHOM 2%KH3HH Wucal (aHTacTHYecKHe MpousBeyeHHA Ha 
a3bike Ypay. Ha a3b1ke XUHAM ero MepBble paccka3bl U3 COopHuKa «Coze Baman» («JItoOoBb K 
pogqMHe») BkKTIHO"aIOT B cede paccKa3bI Kak «//anu Ilapmewe6ap», KOTOpbIe ABJIAIOTCA 
COOBITHHHEIMH T1pon3sBeyxeHHamu. B 9sTHx paccka3ax IIpAMbIe aBTOPCKHe CIOBa OYCHb YacTO 
BMCIIMBal0T B JBHKCHHH CIOX%KeTHOrO JelicTBu1. ABTOp CaM OOBACHACT XapakTep CBOHX Trepoes, 
WaeT CBOIO OWCHKY HM OOBACHACT, MOYeMY BO3HHK JaHHbIM KOH@IMKT. Tepon sTHX paccKa30B 
XOTA THIMIMUHbIe, HO HX MOCTYNKH OYCHb YaCTO BbICTYMa!OT UCKIFOUNTEIbHO HM BOIMJIOMWAIOT B 
ceOe BBICIIMe HpaBCTBeCHHO- 9CTeTHYeCKHe Ueabl. Paccka3bl KOHYAaIOTCA HpaBOyYeHHeM; U 
K@KETCA, YTO ABTOP XOTA CTABUT PealIbHble MPOOMeMbI U3 %KU3HH, HO UpesaraeT HepeasibHbIe 
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pelleHiA STHX BOIIPOCOB. ABTop 3aCTaBJIACT UATATCJIA CMOTpeTb Ha %2KU3Hb Ijla3aMu 
TLOBCCTBOBATCJIA. Tepou B paccka3ax = TpeACTaBJIAtOT ce6e mepeq HTaTesiMu Kak 
TIPOHOBCTHUKaMU aBTOPCKOTLO Hlealla, T.e. OHH BbIPaKaroT TOIOC aBTOpa. TakuM oOpa3om, 3TU 
paccka3bI YacTO HOCAT cyObeKTMBHBIIi XapakTep, HW HapyillaroT TWpWHuUvI OObeKTHBHOrO 
w300paxKeHua 7KU3HU B peammctuyueckoli JIMTepatype. 


VU tak, B Hauyase cBoel TBOpYecKOH  %xH3HH, TopbKuii mucall pomMaHTMyeckHe WIM 
PeCBOJIIOMMMOHHO-poMaHTH4ecKHe NpousBeyeHua Kak «Makap Uynpa», «Crapyxa V3eprumb», B 
KOTOPBIX ONMcaHve KapTHH, Mei3axKa MU MopTpeTa WepcoHaxka He TOJIbKO OYCHb DJIMHHOe U 
MOHOTOHHOe, HO H HOCHT pOMaHTHYeCKHH OTTeHOK. XOTA aBTOp MOpaxkaeT 4MTaTesIA CBOMMH 
A3bIKOBbIMH OCOOeCHHOCTAMH (ymoTpeOIeHHeM MeTadopa, cpaBHeHHii, oMeTBOpeHua, 
TOCJIOBHIL HM MOrOBOpOK, pa3seoOrM3MOB, MasIeKTOB, 2%KaproHOB WM OoraTbIM CJIOBapHBIM 
3allacoM), HO, IpHcyTcTBHe MeTadop, cpaBHeHuli U WIMpoKoe ynoTpebmeHHe O4eHb MHOTO 
olpeyeseHuii HapyliiaeT 3aKOH KpaTKOCTH Mayloro 9TM4ecKOrO 2%KaHpa. OOBIdHO B 93THX 
IIpOW3BeEAeCHHAX OTCYTCTBYIOT TPH CXMHCTBAa MaJIOrO 9IIM4eCKOrO %KaHpa — CAMHCTBO BpeMeHH, 
€]IMHCTBO MECTa HM CMHCTBO JeMCTBHA. 


Tlosuuva NepcoHaxeli B paHHux pOMaHTHYeCKHX paccka3ax TopbKoro copmayaeT c no3snuMel 
TlepcoHaxeli B paHHux paccka3ax [IpemuaHya Tem, YTO repOu MpOMOBeYIOT ABTOPCKHe Measbl 
CBOMMH BBICKa3bIBaHHAMH VM MOCTYIKaMH. Peub MOBeCTBOBATEIA ABJIACTCA TABHBIM CpeCTBOM 
pacKpbITHA XapakTepa MepcoHaxkKH B paHHHX paccKa3ax oOoux MucaTeneli. B paccKa3ax 
panuero IIpemuanya (kak «Hamax xa dopoza», «anu Hapmeweap», «bape exap Ku bemu» uu 
T.4.) H B poMaHTHYecKHx paccKa3ax ToppKoro u300paxkaeTca mpoOIeMaTHKa YesIOBeyecKol 
TICHXOIOrHH. OHaKo, 9TH TMCaTeM OTNMYAIOTCA pyr OT Apyra TeM, 4TO B paccKa3ax 
IIpemuanya BoMpoc O NCHXOJIOrHH HOCHT MOpasIMCcTHYeCKy!0 OKpacky, Korga y ToppKkoro on 
TipeoOpetaeT peBOIONHOHHO-pOMaHTHYeCKHM OTTEHOK. 


Paccxa3pb1 IIpemyanya BaflaTbix FTO0B CBHCTeIbCTBYIOT O aIbHelWiemM pa3BHTHM 
MHPOBO33peHHA MW TBOPYeCKHX McKaHHi mucaTena. B paccka3ax 3TOrO MepHoya pucyetca 
UWIMpokKasd KapTHHa HHAMMCKOM HapodHOM 2%KH3HU, KapTHHa 2KU3HH MU OopbOsl MpocTslx oper B 
KOJIOHHaIbHOM cTpaHe. Ecau B paHHMx paccKa3ax, aBTOPCKHM Uyeall 3aHMMaeT WeHTpasibHoe 
MeCTO, TO Tellepb aKTyaJIbHad COlMabHad MmpoOsieMa, BOJIHYIOWad MMcaTeIA HaxXOAUMTCA B 
IeHTpe BHUMaHHA. Paccka3bl (BaWaTbix TOLOB H300paxKaloT CTpasaHuA MpOCTBIX Oe, rope, 
TleyasIb, UX O€CHOMOLIHOCTH B PeoMasIbHO-Oyp2xKya3HOM ObecTBe KONOHMaIbHOM Wugun. [a4 
IIpemuaHya BOCHMTAaTeIbHad POb JMTepaTypbl HU WHTepaTopa uMeeT OombuUIoe 3HayeHHe. Bepa 
IIpemuanya B yIyYWIeHHH %KH3HM CBOMX JONeM Oba Tak CHJIbHa, TO Jake Ip OTpaxeHHN 
peasIbHOM %KH3HH OH He CMOFr OCTATBCA OT BbIpaxKeHHA CBOero HJealla, OT CBOE MEeUTEI. 
CrleoBaTeubHO, B 3TUX paccKa3ax (Kak «Sydxu Kaku», «Ammapam», «Aszeoca VU T.1.) YacTo 
HaOsOgaeTca CMelleHHe peamu3Ma UM MponoBeyHuyectBa. B pesyIbTaTe 3TOTO CMeleHHA 
BO3HMKaeT HOBbIM XYHO2KCCTBEHHBIM MeTOA — HAeaMcTH4eCKHH peau3M. 


B stort xe nepuog IIpemuaHy nopaienHo MMMIeT HEKOTOPble paccKa3bl, B KOTOPbIX OTCYTCTBYeT 
ABTOPCKHH HeasIv3M, HalpHMep :- «Caea cep eenxy», «Myxmumape», «IIyc Ku pam» Wi T.2. 
Takum oOpa3om, Paccxa3pi IIpemuaHya BaqWaTbIxX TrOJOB MMeCIOT MepexOMHbIM xapakTep - 
tepexoy I[pemuanya oT uaeaMcTM4ecKoro peaHw3Ma K KpHTHYeCKOMy peasu3My. ITO OBLIO 
Bpema Korga IIpemuaHy no3HakOMMJIca C MpoH3BeyqeHuamu Tosctoro, Uexogpa, ToppKoro u 
Ipyrux peamucTuyeckux mucaTenet Epporbi, KOTOpbie BIIMAIM Ha efO MMpOBO3peHHe U 
XYO2KECTBCHHBIM MeTO H300paxKeHHA peaIbHOM 2%KH3HH. Cpeyqu 3THX MHCaTeei TBOpyecTBO 
Toppxoro oco6o mpuBiekano I[pemyanga, Kak pa3 B ero paccka3ax IIpemuaHy yBuyen 
IIpHcyTCTBHe TeX BOIPOCOB MH KOHJIHKTOB, KOTOpble BIOHOBaIH ero. buu3koe 3HaKOMCTBO 
IIpemuanya c mpon3BeqeHuamu TopbKoro MOBIMAIO Ha XYJO%KeCTBCHHBIM MeTO MU CTHJIb 
3penoro IIpemuanya. Paccka3n1 pemuanya TpuauaTbIx TOAOB YTBeEp»KTarOT STO BIMAHHE. 
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Ecmm paccxa3p1 IIpemuaHya cCBHeTeIbCTByIOT O Tepexofle aBTopa OT pOMaHTH3Ma K 
WyeasIMcTHYeCKOMY peallu3My MU MOTOM OT HeasIMCTHYeCKOrO peaylv3Ma K KpHTH4eCKOMY 
peamu3my, TO paccka3b1 Topbkoro MoKa3bIBalOT Tepexo aBTopa OT PpeBOJIHOWUMOHHOTO 
POMaHTH3Ma K KpHTHYeCKOMY peasIv3My WH OT KPHTHYECKOLO peasiv3Ma K COWMaIHCTH4eCKOMY 
peamM3My, KOTOpbI OH CO3all cam. 


B paccxazax IIpemuanga u Toppkoro cyObexTuBHad ued aBTopa HU OOBeKTHMBHad ued 
TIpOW3BeeHHA YaCTO COBMaakOT TO eCCTb HET NPOTHBOpedHA Mex Ay HUMH. JlaxKe, Kora HET 
COBMaeHHA ABTOPCKOM HeH WH Ue riaBHOro repos, aBTOP B KOHLE TeKCTa OOaBIIAeT CBOIO 
wero VW BbIPAkKaeT CBOIO MO3HUMIO HHOra MpAMO, UHOTa KOCBeHHO. JlerKo onpeyeuuTb 
ABTOPCKYIO MO3HIMIO eCIIM B MpOW3BeeHHH CyecTByeT HeomorMuecKH repo T.e. TOT 
TlepCOHaxK, KOTOPbI BbIPaKaeT aBTOpcKy!o HAeonoru1. Cepoii, B JaHHOM Cyly4ae, IPOW3HOCHT 
aBTopckHe cyIoBa. CyllecTBy1OT HekOTOpbie paccKka3b1 II[pemyuanya, B KOTOPBIX eCTb 
MIOJIOXKUTEIbHbIC WIM HAeoorMueckue repou, HaupuMmep:- «Maxy», «Zfocyiyu», «Z[o 6910 Ku 
Kamxa», 4 T.. Y Toppkoro Takxe ecTb UAeonormueckue repou Kak Jlappa, Janko, Paaya u T.2. 


CroxeTbl paccka30B 3pemoro IIpemuanya, HW MX NepcOHaKH ABIIAIOTCA THMMUHbIMH. Onn 
3PeKTHBHO BbIPaKIOT CTpeMJIeHHe MIpocToro Haposla, MOKa3bIBalOT eTO POJIb HM TaKXKE POJIb 
MATCIMTeHOMM MU Oypxkya3HH B MHAMHCKOM HalMOHasIbHOM OCBOOOHTeEIbHOM JBIDKeHHH, B 
OopbOe HHAMiicKorO Hapofla 3a COLMaIbHOe paBeHCTBO M YesOBeyecKHe MpaBa. IIpemuaHy 
TalkWKe HUT Te COOBITHA, KOTOPbIe ABIAIOTCA THIMYHBIMH HU IpeCTaBHTeIbBHBIMM B MHAMHCKOM 
(beofambHo-6ypxxya3HOM OOecTBe HM HOMOrIM Obl eMy B aHasIM3e MCHXOOrMH pa3HBbIx 
TeHCTBYIOWNX JIM, pa3sIMYHBbIX KaccoB pa3z00a4ad TO 310 HM HeOCTaTKH OOMeCcTBa, KOTOpBIe 
ABJIAIOTCA IIPHYMHOM IKCIIyaTaluW U MyYeHHA OeMHBIX JOAe Mpoctoro HHAMMCKoro Haposa. 
C apyrot croponst ToppKnit OpogzMs mo cBoel cTpaHe HM BCTpeyalicaA C pa3HbIMH JIObMM 
paOouero Knacca. ToppKuii OblI XOpOWIO 3HaKOM C 2KM3HbIO paOounx Josel, Tak KaK OH CaM 
paOoTal B KayecTBe IpocToro paObouero YeOBeKa Ha pa3JIMYHbIX MecTax Poccuu. ITO a0 
MY Pe3KYIO BO3MOXKHOCTH OM3KO YBUAeCTb 2%KH3Hb CBOeTO Hapoa. ITOT OoraThii OMbIT Halles 
IipekpacHoe oTpaxkeHve B mpou3sBeyeHuax Toppxoro. B Hux OBI H300paxKeHbI 2KH3Hb ITHX 
juoje, UX cTpayaHue u rope B Oyp»xKya3HoM ycTpoe. He yquBUTeIbHO, 4YTO ero paccKa3bl YaCTO 
3aHMMaloTCA TICHXOJIOTHYCCKHM aHayIH30M poctoro padoyero xKacca. PaccKa3bI Kak 
«Genkaum, «Mansa», «Konosanos», «Mo ciyTHuk», «bosech», «Cylpyri oOpsI0Bby> u 
pyre TakxKe B OCHOBHOM ONMparoTca Ha aHasIv3 BHYTPpeHHero Mupa HepcoHaxel. OTcyTcTBHe 
TIOJIOXKUTEMBHBIX TepOeB ABJIACTCA XAPAaKTeEPHCTHYeECKON YepTOM STHX paccKa30B (UCKIOUAaA 
«Moi cilyTHHK», Pe MOBECTBOBATEIb ABJIACTCA MOMOMKUTEIBHBIM TepCcoHaxem). OTcyTcTBHe 
TIOJIOXKUTEIbHBIX MOTHBOB HM NepcoHaxkel B THX IIPOM3BeEAeHHAX Peanu3Ma OOBACHAeTCA TeM, 
YTO 2KH3Hb MpPOCTbIX IOWe (WIM %*XM3Hb padoyero Kulacca) B KalMTasIMCTHYeCcKOM OOIIeCTBe 
Takasd CJIOKHAA, YTO BC MOJOKUTEbHbIC KAYECTBA HCUe3aLOT H3 HUX. OAMH 43 MepcoHnaxkeli B 
pacckxase «Ha comm» Matseii oObACHAeT TO ABJICHHe TAaKHMM CJIOBAMH:- «.... MBI YTO 2K? MpI 
BeJIb, KOJIM 10 COBECTH TOBOPHT, HHYero TaKOrO... MBI, OpaT, MOHHMaeM 4TO OOMeIH TeOs; HO 
TOJIbKO pa3Be 9TO BePHO, KOJIM paccyMTb mpaBHbHo? Coscem, OpaT HaBepHo. Ilostomy 
TlaBHasd Npwunna — %*«v3Hb! Kakas 23H Halla? Katopxuaa! Tauka — WecTHaqlaTb My, para, 
a JleHb — nomTuHa! Anu 9Toro Maso, YTOOBI O3BepeTb? PadoTaeib, padoTaellib, 3apa0oTOK 
IIpOMbellb — OAT padotaemib! BoT u Bce H KaK FOTOB C HATb MPO%KMBaelIb THM MaHepoOM, Tak 
W TOFO....0O0NMK 4YeNOBeYeCKHM WM yTpaTMUlb, - 3Beprora, Wali waa! Mp, Opat, camplii ceba 
elle OombHeH OOmKaemM, 4eM TeOs, a MBI BCe %Ke Beb Apyr Apyra 3HaeM, TbI 2%Ke 4yKOl 
yeopek.... Wero TeOs 2KaseTb — TO?.....» (Coppxuit, 104) 


Y Topbkoro aBropcKasd Hex YacToO BbIpaxkKaeTcaA pH MOMOMM UAeouorM4ecKoro repos Kak B 
pacckase «Ilecua 0 Coxome», «Ilecua 0 bypepecTHuke», «AeroBek», «Pox denne 4eIOBeKa» H 
B JPyrux paccka3ax colMarucTuyeckoro peamu3Ma. ABTOpcKad Used TakoxKe BbIPAKaeTCA B ero 
peamucTW4ecKkux paccka3ax 4epe3 KPHTUKy, Yepe3 paz0OMa4yeHHe cylecTByroOllero NopsyKa, 
W3-34 KOTOporo cTpafaeT H My4NTca OeHbI YeNOBeK B KalIMTasIMCTH4YeCKOM cTpoe. 
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OrcytTcTBue TOJOHKUTCIBHOTO Hadasia B XapakTepe TevicTByIOulMx JIM, UX WeryMaHh3aynAaA 
ABJIAFOTCA CLIC OJHbIM HpeMOM, KOTOpBIii TIPUMCHACTCA NUCATCIICM JIA BbIPAaKeCHHA aBTOpcKoi 
yuvAeu. Hartpumep «J[BaniatTp IeCTb HU OHA), «Ha COJIMD>, «BbIBOD)» UM T.2. 


Tako XyoO2%KeCTBeHHBIMMpHeMA OTPHWaHHA OTPUWaHHA DJIA paccCKpbITHA aBTOPCKOM use u 
TaBHei Wel MbI TakoKe HaOOaeM B paccka3ax IIpemuanya. [naBHaa ued U aBTOpCKas UeA 
B ero paccKa3ax HealMCTHYeCKOrO pealH3Ma OTIMYALOTCA pyr OT Apyra. Ecnu rnaByaa ugesa 
B TaKHX paccKa3ax BbIpaKaeTCA KPHTUKOM CYyLIeCTBYIOWero, TO aBTOpCKad ued — uepe3 
aBTopcKHi ugean. Ho, Takaa pa3Hvlla MexKy aBTOpcKol upeli u riaBHOH uel paccKa3a 
OTCYTCTBYIOT B ero HCOMMCTHYeCKUX Mpou3BeyeHHAX (KaK «/Zanu napmews6ap», «/[xoxa» u 
T.q.). Ecnm B MeoNMcTH4eCKHX paccKa3ax Hed aBTOpa HM Ulex TEKCTa pacCKpbIBalOTCA Yepe3 
yTBep2KJeHHe, TO B peasIMCTH4YeCKHX paccKa3ax 9TO JpKeaeTCA Yepe3 OTPULAHHe. 


Crpyktypa paccka30B IIpemuaHya, cO3qaHHBIX B TPHAMaTbIe TOAbI (MH TakoKe B KOHIIe 
TBaMaTbIX FOAOB), MOCTeMeHHO ycuIOx*KHAeTCA. B 9To Bpema, IIpemuany BEIpaboTan CBO MeTOr 
w300paxKeHHA JelCTBUTeCJIBHOCTH B KpUTW4eCKOM jyxe. OH Hallie MeToa OeccloxKeTHOrO 
w300paxKeHua JelcTBUTeIbHOrTO Mupa. BrepBbie B UCTOpHu JMTepaTypbI Ha «A3bIKe XMHIM 
Be3scdbaOybHbIe 9paccKa3bI TWOABJIAIoTCA B TBOpYecTBe IIpemyuaHya. B 3TOM OTHOIICHHM 
IIpemuany aBiaetca HoBaTopom. Muorne mucatemm XuHqH u Ypay NOTOM WaramM mo ITOH 
Hopore wupuMenas Mero IIpemyuanna. Teneps, Ipemyana He ocTaHaBiMBaeTca Ha 
MOBepXHOCTHOMOMMcaHHe BHCIIHUX (PaKTOB peasIbHOH 2KH3HH, a IbITaeTCaA HaliTH IpW4YnHU MU UX 
MOABJICHHA B B3AMMOOTHOMICHHAX IHONel UU KaccoB, riyOoKO aHalM3upya TCHXxOsIOrHrO 
THUMYHBIX OOpa30B U3 peasIbHOW 23H. CroxwKeTHOe JelicTBHe, COXpaHad peasMcTuuecKyt1o 
OCHOBY pacckKa3a CJLWKUT CpeJCTBOM pacKpbITHA MICHxOOrHH TepcoHaxel. ABTOp MacTepcKH 
IIpHMeHsAeT BCe CBO XYOX%KECTBEHHEIe MIPHeEMBI UM CpeyCTBa JIA pacKpbITHA BHYTpeHHero Mupa 
nelicTByroumx smu. B paccka3ax TpuguaTpix rofosp IIpemyaHy He TObKO NpoOBOAUT 
TICHXOJIOrH4eCcKHH aHalIM3 CBOHMX TepoeB, HO HM KOCBeCHHO yka3bIBaeT Ha TO 3/10, KOTOpOe 
ABIACTCA TIPH4HHOH eryMaHuv3allMu, cTpayqanud WU 9KCIWIyaTalMu MpocTErx woseH. ITu 
KayecTBa TaloKe IIPHCYTCTBYIOT B peasIMCTH4eCKHX paccKka3ax Toppkoro. 


B WeHTpe KOMMO3HIIHM peasIMCTH4eCckuXx paccka30B MosoOZ0ro Toppkoro u 3peroro IIpemyanya 
JI@KUT ONpeseseHHOe HaCTpOeHHe, KOTOPOe BO3HHKaeT M3-3a MIPOTHBOpeyHA YeNOBeUeCKON 
nyu. B Hux oTpaxkaeTca cyObeKTHBHBI MUp repoeB UX MepexHBaHHA, UyBCTRA, 2KeaHUA, 
cTpemuleHua u T.. ToT uM Apyroii WMcaTerb, Yepe3 3TH IPOTHBOPe4MA, YacTO yKa3bIBaeT Ha 
TOPbKy!0 2%KH3HEHHY!O MpaBsy. OTIMYATeIbHBIMU YepTamu paccka30B 3penoro IIpemuaHya (Kak 
«Hawa», «Kagan», «Manmpa», «Bewa», «Manoepummu», «Iynau-J[anda», «Kycym», 
«Mozeax» WM T.0.) ABIaAIOTCA riyOoKHii aHalM3 B3aMMOOTHOMIeCHHM, MoKa3 KiaccoBOroO 
aHTarOHW3Ma WHMiickoro oOmecTBa, cMewad Hu OecnollaqHad KpPHTHKa BCeX BHOB 
9KcIiyaTaluu WM yrHeTeHus. OTOT MeTOA U300paxKeHHA peasIbHOCTH Takx%Ke IIMpoko 
IIpHMeHsAeTCA B paccka3ax I oppKoro peasIMcTHYeCKOrO HallpaBIeHHA. 


Pa3BuTue cIOxKeTHOTO AelicTBHa B paccKa3ax 3penoro IIpemuaHaa u B peamMcTu4ecKHx 
paccka3ax Mouogoro Toppkoro Bcerga MOMOraroT HaM B IICHXOJIOrM4eCKOM aHasu3e repoes, 
HUurye He KaxKeTCA, YTO aBTOP He pa3pelllaeT CBOMM MepcoHaxKaM BbICTyHaTb CBOOOTHO. 
Tlepconaxku B paccKa3aX CAMOCTOATeEIbHO elicTByIOT, M MX MOCTyNKH, MoBeyeHua, 
BbICKa3bIBAHHA PACKPBIBAlOT HX XapakTep 6e3 BMeIUaTeIbCTBA CO CTOPOHbI MMcaTela WI 
nopecTBosBatesas. J[pyruMu cOBaMU, aBTOp aeT OoubUIyIO cBOOOY CBOHM HepcoHaKam. 
IIpaMoe yka3aHve Ha HCTOpHIO MpoOsemaTuKM UM MpH4uHHy ero BO3HHKHOBeCHHA TakxKe 
oTCyTCTByeT. 


Ouuako, B paccKa3ax ToppKoro TIOBECTBOBATeJIb OUCHb YACTO CaM ONMChIBAaeT BHEIUHH BU 
CBOHX TepoeB, XOTA TWepCOHaxkKH CaMU paCKPbIBaloT cBOol BHYTpeHHHit MHp CBOHMU 
MOCTYHKaMH, MOBCCHHeM, MOHOJIOFOM, AHasIOroM HU T.J. JleTanmbHoe omucaHve BHCIWHUX WepTt 
JIM TakoKe IIpHCyTCTByeT B PpaHHHxX pacCcKa3ax Ipemuanya WM B HeKOTOPBIX ero paccKa3ax 
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ABaWaTbix TOJIOB. TlopecTBoBaTelIb B paccKka3ax Topbkoro u IIpemuanza urpaet 
3HAYHTCJIBHYFO POJIb B pa3BHTHH ClO7*KCTHOTO evicTBua. TlopecTBoBaHHe B TIPOH3BeCCHUAX 
o0onux mucatTesen, XOTA peasIMVCTHYeCKOe, HO He OUCHb OObeKTHBHOE. AstTopckuit TOJIOC B 
paccka3ax TOrO HM Apyroro aBTOpa JlIerKO ONpeesIaeTcs. ABTopcKas TlOSMUMA = TaKoKe 
OTKPOBCHHO BbIpMKaecTCA B HUX. Oguako, aBTOpCcKHi TOJOC B peasIuCTH4YeCKHX paccKa3ax 
IIpemuanza pooke CIBIMUTCA 4eM B Cro Apyrux paccKa3ax. 


OOsBIHHO CIOXKeTHbIe JICMCHTEI B paccKka3ax OOeHX MHcaTeNel HaXOJATCA Ha XPOHOJIOrH4eCKOM 
Tlopsyqke. Pa3pa3ka B paHHux paccka3ax [Ipemuanya ABIAeTCA HCKYCCTBCHHOHM, Tak Kak aBTOP B 
KOHI€ paccKa30B IIbITae€TCA pelUTb MpoOsemMaTHKy Ha OCHOBe cBOero Ueata. OueHb 4acTO 
paccka3pI 3peoro IIpemuanya («Kagdan» (1935), «vox xa dam» (1934), «Txaxyp Ka Kyau» 
(1932), «Cadzamu» (1931), «Myqdm xa tau» (1934) u 1.4.) HOCAT OTKPBITI (buna. PasBa3Ka 
B peaJIMCTH4eCKHX paccKa3ax Topbkoro TakxKe HeHCKyccTBeHHas. Kaxketca, uTO 06a nuCaTeIu 
BepAT, YTO WeNO WucaTeA — STO MpaBAMBoe M300paxeHHe peabHOM 2KM3HU, %KV3Hb, KaK OHA 
eCTb. 


OnucaHne mpupop! B mpou3sBeyzeHuax Ipemuanga u Dopbkoro 3aHMMaeT OUCH BaXKHOE MECTO. 
Oxo Kak XyJO%KeCTBeEHHOe CpeACTBO TIPHMeHAeTCA MO pa3HbIM TIpWH4YnHaM - HHOrya WIA 
BbIPaxKeHHA HaCTpOeHHA repoes (HaupuMep - «/Mdzax»), HHOAa WIA OTPAKeHHA HallpsKeHHOH 
OopbObI MexTY Ipuposol uM YeOBeKOM (HampuMep — «Ctapyxa V3eprumb», «Ha comm», «/Tyc 
Ku pam»), WHOTa Kak CHOCOO COeAMHeEHHA pa3HbIX 3TIM300B paccka3a (HalpuMep: «CTapyxa 
Vizeprumb»). XyoxKecTBeHHad JeTaIb B UpowsBeqenuax Toppxoro u 3penoro I[pemuyuanya 
TaKKE 3AHHMACT BECbMa BaXKHOC MECTO B KOMMO3HIMM paccKa30B, PpaCKPbITHH TeEMATHKH UH Veu 
MIpov3BeqeHHA H B yCHNeHHH xyoxKecTBeHHOoro 9ddexta. Hanpumep, KaKqad eTab B 
paccka3se «BprBoy» Toppkoro sBIaeTCA Xy]O%KeCTBeEHHO WelecooOpa3sHo U yBeuM4HMBaeT 
3dext noBectBoBanna. TloxpoOubie onvcaHua OTHa UM CbIHa B paccKase «Kadan» Ipemuanya 
TakWKe NWopaxKaloT YHTATeIIA CBOCH BbIPA3HTEJIbHOCTBIO, MH Co3qaeT Oa3y WIA BOSHHKHOBCHHA 
TaBHero KOH(JIMKTA. 


Tak xe, Kak y Toppxoro, ana [[pemuanfa muTepaTypa ABIIAeTCA BaxKHbIM Cpe]{CTBOM 
MpobyxqeHuA HapowHOH Maccsl. DoppKuli BbIOupaeT CBOUX TepoeB H3 padouero KIacca, KAcc, 
KOTOpbIM HrpaeTA pewaroulyio polb B OopbOe upoTuB Oypxya3sHoro crpos. A, repou 
IIpemuaHyqa B OCHOBHOM ABJIAIOTCA OeqHbIMM KpecTbaHaMu. IIpemuaHy Kak HacToALMi 
peasIMcT 3aMeTHI HM MpekpacHo MoKa3aJI [BWKeHMe AepeBeHcKoro HacesleHHa B ropoy. Ou 
MaCTepCKH OMMCbIBaeT, KAKHM OOpa30M KpecTbAHEe cTaIM paOOuMMH HW KaK OHM paclinpsasn 
cocTas paOouero Kacca («Myxmumape», «IIyc ku pam», «Caéa cep 2enxy» Ui T.JL.). 


Xora, Upemuang u Doppkuit mpunaaexat K BYM pa3sIMYHbIM KyJIbTypaM, HX TBOPYeCcTBO, HX 
pacckKa3bl BbIPaxKalOT OJMHAKOBbIC MOTHBBI HW OMHAKOBbIe WpoOONeMbI WM TemaTuKu. Mx uHorma 
OObeCHAIOT AHAJIO“MGHBIBIM MeTOT H300paxKeHHA 23H. Kak MbI 3HaeM [opbKuii OBL MeBIIOM 
Oxta0pckoi Pepomrounu, Bce ugen Comuonmmctuyeckoli Pepomomunu HalluId OTpaxkeHue B 
tTBopyectBe ToppKoro, B TOM 4HCyIe H B ero paccKka3ax. Ugea paBeHctTBa soe, mpoTecT 
MIpOTHB BCAKOM SKCIUIyaTalMH, MpOTHB AHTHryMaHHOrO OTHOMCHHA K M@JICHbKOMY 4eJIOBeKy H 
TakKKe COUYBCTBHe K 3TOMY YTHeTeHHOMY HM OCKOpOJICHHOMY CylecTBy B paccKa3ax ToppKoro 
oco6o npuBrekanu IIpemuanya u cOnu3umu ero c TopbKuM, KOTOpBIM OeCCOMHeHHO ABIIAeCTCA 
OCHOBOMOJIOHKHUKOM COlMaMcTuyeckoro peasM3mMa. OOa mucaTeM, Kak OyqTO B TOMCKax 
HeliIyullero XYO2%KeCCTBCHHOTO MeTOa H300paxKeHHA elCTBUTeIbHOCTH, MeTOZ, KOTOpPBIi 
TOKa3all Ob! 2KW3Hb MPOCTHIX, YTHeETCHHBIX WM OCKOPOJeCHHBIX IONeH, WoKa3all OBI peasIbHbIe 
IIPH4MHBI UX CTpaqaHua HW OecHOMOMIHOTO NOOKeHUA B KallMTaIMcTH4ecKOM OOIIecTBe. 
Toppxuii u Wpemuany He TOUbKO 3TO NoKa3asIM, HO HW MOM elle Table, OHM OOBACHHIIM U 
IIPH4MHbI UX cTpayqanHua WU MyYeHu, MU UPbI3bIBAaIM Mx K Oopbbe MpoTuB 9KcIIyaTalMu 
yeloBeKa UeJIOBCKOM, TIPOTHB BCAKOM HeNCIIpaBewIMBOCTH U 3yla, BbI3BaJIM K TOCTpOeHHIO 
HOBOrO OOlIecTBa OosIee ryMaHHOro, Sollee YeoBeuHoro. B 9TOM OTHOIMeHHH O6a TucaTeIM 
ABJIAIOTCA HOBATOpaMH. OueHuBas HOBaTopcTBO IIpemuanya H3BeCTHBIM pyccKHi WucaTelIb XX 
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Beka Unba SpexOypr mucan:- «IIucatenb Hpemuany Ha WeCATb C JIMIIHbIM eT ObII MOTO%KE 
Makcuma Toppkoro, KOTOporo OH eHu u THOOuN. Hopenns Upemuanya mpaBquBbl, mopoli 
TpOraTeJIbHbI, MOpoH x#eCTOKH UM BCerya YeIOBEYHEI. DTOT MMCaTeIb MU 10 CBOMM MOJIMTHYeCKHM 
yOox%K CHHAM UH 10 CBOeH XyOKECTBEHHOM MaHepe — NOJVICHHBIM HOBaTOp». (DHepOypr, 39) 


JIyuuime paccka3bI M Toro uM Apyroro mucatensa (kak «Kagan» Upemuanya, «/[ByquatTb WiecTb u 
ogHa> Toppkoro) ABIIAIOTCA OeCCKOXKeTHBIMH paccKka3aMH, Tye aHalM3upyroTcaA axe 
MeJIbuailve MCHXOIOrMuecKHe JeTaIM B KaYeCTBe XYO%KECTBEHHOrO cpecTBa pa3z00a4eHHA 
OOUIECTBEHHBIX MOPOKOB, KOTOPbIe 3aCTaBJIAIOT YeIOBeKa MYUHTbCA B CBOE BpaxKTeOHOH 
cpeye. B 9Tom oTHomeHuu u Toppxui u Ipemuany sBiaioTcd KpyNHbIMH MacTepaMu 
TICHXOJIOFHYECKOTO AHAaJIH3a CBOUX MepcoHaxell HW MOKa3bIBalOT JHHAMHMUHOCTh UX AyWIeBHOrO 
COCTOAHHA. 


ABTopcKnit TOJIOC B paccKa3ax o0eux mucaTesel 3BYUHT OYCHb TPOMKO HU YeTKO, MOSTOMY He 
TpyHHO ONpeesIMTb aBTOpCKy!O HO3HWHIO B UX TNpOH3BeeCHHAX. B pesyiIbTaTe STOTO, UX 
paccka3bl YaCTO HOCAT liponopeyzyecknit xXapakTep. Oguako, pacckKa3bl Tpemuanya OTJIMUAlOTCA 
OT TopbkKoBcKux paccKa30B CBOUM OTCYTCTBHEM JIMpH4ecKOrO repod. y Toppkoro JIMpHuecknit 
repo yacTO 3AaHUMaCT BUAHOC MeCCTO (Kak «OTH@KJIbI OceHBt0»). Vutepecuo 3aMCTHTh, 4UTO B 
OTJM4HEe OT paccKa30B IIpemuanza, B FOPBKOBCKHX NpOuv3BeAeCHuAX Yale BCCrO HOBCCTBOBaHHe 
UAeCT OT WepBoro JMia, Kak O0yTO TIMCaTesib, IOBCCTBOBATCJIb U repo TeCHO CBA3AHbI pyr C 
JIPYTOM UH ABJIAIOTCA CMHOMBICJINKaMn. 


OrHomtenve IIpemuanfa kK cBOeMy Tepolo, ero MaHepa W3aHHA cCBOero TepcoHaxKa 
lpHoOpetaeT KavecTBeHHO pyro OTTeHOK B ero paccKa3ax. B paccKa3ax IIpemuanya 
HeOJHOKpaTHO CJIBIMIMTCA 9XO aABTOPCKHX CJIOB B CJIOBAX MOBeCTBOBAaTeIIA. OHako, 
MIOBECTBOBaHHe O4eHb PeAKO UeT OT MepBoro WuHYa. KaxkeTca, uTo aBTOp xoueT HeOIOMaTb 
2%KW3Hb TepcoHaxeli co cropousbl. Ho, Bepa IIpemuanya B BOCIMTAaTeIbHOM pos WHTepatypel 
Oblia Takai CHJIbHat, YTO OH HE CMOr OTKa3aTCA OT MpAMOrO BbIPaxKeHHA CBOeTO JIMYHOTO 
MHeHMA. 


Iloptpet jelicTByroulux JIM B paccka3ax ToppKoro aBiaetca Oomee NoApoOuEIM. IIpumeHenne 
WeTasIM Kak XyO2%KeCTBeCHHBIM Ipuem y [oppxoro Oosee 2*KHBOMHCHOe. ITO OOACHACTCA TEM, HTO 
Toppkuti He TOKO THaTebHO HaOIIO Jas %KU3Hb CBOHX TepoeB, HO HU Bes TaKOH 2%Ke OOpa3 
2KW3HU Ha TIpOTAKeHHe MHOTHX JleT Ha MHOTMX MectTax Poccuu. 


Paccxa3b1 u IIpemuanya u ToppKoro NpHMeHAIOT 2KUBOM HapOAHbI A3bIK. OHH TIPHMeHAIOT 
OYeCHb MHOFO MOCHOBHI, HM MOrOBOpOK, MeTaop, cpaBHeHHii, U T.I., ymoTpeOmaempre 
CKPOMHBIMH JIIOAbMH B HX KaxKJOXHeEBHOM ObiTe uM pa3sroBope. baaroqapa TakKHM peyeBbIM 
OcoOeHHOCTAM HX paccKa3bl CTaJIM Tak WIMpOKO MOMyJIAPHbIMU CpeyqM 4NTasel pa3sHHbIx cep 
oOujectBa. [oppKoBCKHH A3bIK OTIMYAeTCA OT A3bIKa IIpemyuaHya NOITH3alMel MpeIoOKeHHH 
PHTMHYHBIM ynoTpeOseHHeM COB M CNOBO-coyveTaHHi. OqHako, OnaroyapaA OAHO3By4aluM 
CJIOBaM HM CIOBO-counTaHHAM TekcT IIpemuaHya Ooee My3bIKaJIbHBIM. 


CroxKeTHbI€ 3JIEMCHTHI paccka3a Yy TOrO HU Apyroro WHcaTesA OOBIMHO HaxOJUTCA B 
XPOHOJIOTMYCCKOM TOpAKe. Xapaktep eicTByIOuIMx JIMI, paCCKpbIBaeTcaA TIpH MOMOMM pedi 
TIOBCCTBOBATCIIA HU TakoKe yepe3 UX HOCTYMKH HU HOBe CHA. Vutepecuo 3aMCTHTb, 4TO B 
JTY4INUX paccKka3ax o0oux MMcaTemeli CrOxKeT UrpaeT BTOPOCTeCHeHHY!O PoOJIb. Ou TIpHCyTCTByeT 
TOJIbKO cbopMasIBHO. BMectTo ciox%keTHOrO evuicTBua BO3HHKHOBCHHe HU pa3BHTHe KOH@JIMKTa 
oOycIOBJICHBI TICHXOJIOTHYCCKHUMU MOTHBaMN, UW OHV ABHTaroT CIOKCT Biieped. 


O6a mucaTenu MacTepCcKH UCIIOJIb3yYIOT oOpa3bI 7KUBOTHBIX HW KapTHHbI UpvpoOAbl Kak 
XYJ02%KeCTBeCHHBIi TIpHeM AIA BhIPwWMKeCHUA ruaBHou yuaeu paccka3a. Oru oOpa3bI WM KapTHHbl 
ABJLAFOTCA HeOTeUMOU yacTbIO IIpOH3Be HA. OnucaHue TIpHpoAbl Kak XY]02KeCTBCHHBIM 
TIpHeM NpuMeHsAeTcs, YTOObI NOKa3aTb paBHOyymive Okpy2Katousero MUpa K reporw UH WOKa3aTb 
TPYHHY!O %KH3Hb IpOCTbIX mo yeu B aHTarOHHCTHUCCKOM oOusecTBe. B TOPbKOBCKOM paccka3e 
MHOra KapTHHbI WpUpObl UCIMOb3YIOTCA Kak CpeACTBa JIA COCMHCHHA pa3HbIX SITM300B 
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(«Crapyxa V3eprumb), KOTOpbIe COBMECTHO YCHJIMBalOT XYyJO%KECTBEHHBIM a3pdpexT 
TIpow3BeeHuA. 


B oOsactTu Masloro 9TIM4eCKOrO 2%KaHpa XyO*RKeCTBeHHOe WocTonHcTBO Toppxoro u Ipemyanya 
3aKIIOYaeTCA B TOM, YTO OHH KaxKbI 10 CBOeMy IIpHoOOpesM HOBbI Xy1O%KeCTBEHHbIM MeTOL, 
WM CO31asIM KaYeCTBEHHO HOBBIM JIMTepaTypHbI CTUJIb MayIoro sTM4eCKOrO 2%aHpa. buaroyapa 
Toppxomy u IIpemuanzy of, KOTOpble cTOAIH Ha WHe OOMWeCcTBa, He TOJIbKO 3aHMMAaJIMCb 
I[eHTpaibHoe MecTO B JIMTepaType, HO mpobyazuIM OopoTca MpoTHB yrHeTaTela 3a 
yeloBeyeckHe lpaBa, YeOBeYeCKOe AOCTOMHCTBO HM paBeHCTBO. XyOx*KeCTBeHHaA 3acilyra 
paccka30B ToppxKoro u paccka30B IIpemyaHya COCTOHT B TOM, 4TO 06a paccKka34HKH NpHMeHAIM 
TaKOM MeTO MpeAcTaBIeHHA pealIbHO JeiicTBUTebHOCTH, KOTOpbIM OOHapy2KHBAaII ObI 2KU3Hb 
yIHeTCHHBIX HM OCKOPOJIEHHBIX JOZeH, paccKpblI Obl UX Oopbby 3a cyLecTBOBaHHe, Oopboy 3a 
yelOBeyeckHe paBa HM paBeHCTBO. CpaBHUTeIbHOe W3y4eHHe paccKa30B STUX ABYX NMcaTesel 
WOKa3bIBaeT, 4TO POK MPOCTOAYWHBIX JOWel B aAHTAarOHHCTHYeCKOM MUpe ABIIAeTCA 
YHMBepcasbHOM. ITH JIOQM XOTA MaJICHbKHe HM YaCTO YHWKeHHbIe, HO OHH B COCTOAHHM BeCTH 
OopbOy MpoTHB OOLIecTBeHHOrO 31a, NPOTHB HeClpaBeIMBOCTH OOMecTBeHHOTO NMopsyKa. 
Paccxa3b1 Toppxoro u pemuanfa Kak pa3 IIpOHHKHYTbI CO 9THM ONTHMeCTHYeCKHM Tladocom, 
Tlatbocom nobyxxKeHHA yrHeTeHHOM MU OCKOpOsIeHHOH MaccBI sO Ter. 
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Abstract: Nikolai Chernyshevsky’s ‘What is to be done?’ (1863) is a landmark work in Russian 
literature of the 19" century that introduced to its readers, an empowered and emancipated 
subaltern woman protagonist. Vera Pavlovna fights multiple odds and seeks refuge in industry, 
not only empowering herself, but other women too. She establishes herself as an independent 
woman who makes her own choices, both in terms of her personal and social life. Almost six 
decades after this work was published Virginia Woolf’s ‘A Room of One’s Own’ in 1929. Her 
essay discusses the need for physical space and financial independence for a woman to achieve 
equality in a patriarchal society. This paper intends to read both these texts parallelly and draw 
similarities in the backdrop of feminism and the need for gender equality in the society. 


Key words: Russian literature, women, feminism. 


Virginia Woolf, in the year 1928, delivered two lectures at Newnham College and 
Girton College respectively. These lectures were developed into a work and published 
in 1929 as A Room of One’s Own. This essay discusses in detail with numerous 
illustrations about both the physical and mental space women scholars are provided 
within the University system and the society. It also elaborates the space women have 
in the literary tradition and world dominated by men. She locates social conditioning 
and societal norms as one of the fundamental causes for the oppression of women. And 
this has a direct impact on her thinking process and her lack of expression. According 
to Woolf, a woman must have both physical space and financial independence for her 
to develop and establish herself as a writer or an artist. In simple terms, a woman 
needed money and a room of her own for her to express with freedom. A woman’s 
thinking process is curtailed at its root in a patriarchal society. To illustrate this, she 
uses the example of a woman taking a walk along the banks of a river on the campus 
and as she begins to think and strays into the grass nearby, a guard stops her and tells 
her that women were not allowed to walk on the grass. She uses a similar example 
while discussing the access to library. Women did not enjoy the same liberty in 
accessing libraries like that of men as for a woman to use a library, she had to go 
through an arduous process. She was made dependent of a man by the society and 
traditions. The role of a woman was limited to the household where her responsibilities 
were to bear children and serve her family. According to Woolf, the lack of fiction 
from women is due to the lack of opportunity. In this further increases the inequality in 
the society. 


Woolf argues that in a patriarchal society, women is rendered insignificant and this 
tradition is carried forwards in the literature produced from such a society. They were 
denied education, basic rights and freedom and their world revolved within what was 
given to them by the man. Through years of conditioning, she was made dependent. 
And this was not a reality that had to accepted, but challenged rather. Woolf herself 
was denied formal school education while her brothers had access to it. In her essay, 
she continues to discuss and examine the existing writings by women. But in brief, the 
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fundamental crux of her essay lies in her demand for social space and financial 
independence for the empowerment of women in general. This idea was appreciated 
greatly among the feminists of all times. But it is interesting to observe that a similar 
idea of the importance of space (a room of her own) and financial independence 
(money) in the emancipation and empowerment of women is seen in a literary work 
that shattered the then tradition and created a stir among its readers about six decades 
before Virginia Woolf first discussed it in her lectures. This paper would now introduce 
and discuss Nikolai Chernyshevsky’s What is to be Done? (1863) as the above- 
mentioned work. 


“True liberation does not stop at escaping one’s parents and founding a family of 
one’s own. Women must also gain financial independence. Such was the 
inspiration behind the atelier. In the process of liberating herself, Vera is thus 
able to help her freedom-hungry sisters, and thereby do her civic duty.” 
(Chernyshevsky: 15-16) 


Nikolai Gavrilovich Chernyshevsky (1828-1889) was a Russian journalist and critic, 
whose free-spirited and revolutionary writings in The Contemporary landed him in 
prison in July, 1862. It was during his days of imprisonment, at the Peter-and-Paul 
Fortress, that he wrote, in parts, one of the most progressive texts of all times, What is 
to be Done? The literary text created quite the stir among its readers and left many a 
great mind inspired. In fact, this text had a very important role to play in the future of 
the nation as it prophesizes many principles for the social and political development of 
Russia. Vladimir Lenin was very much influenced by this text, so much so, that he 
named his famous 1902 text the same. Though Lenin felt Chernyshevsky’s idea of 
socialism was utopian, it was his firm view that there was a lot to learn from it. 
Chernyshevsky proposed a transition from the current state of the Russian society to 
that of a semi-feudal peasant commune which would then lead to socialism. In Lenin’s 
words: 


“Chernyshevsky’s novel is too complicated, too full of ideas, to understand and 
evaluate at an early age...But after the execution of my brother, knowing that 
Chernyshevsky’s novel was one of his favourite books, I set about reading it 
properly and sat over it not just a few days but whole weeks. It was only then I 
understood its depth. It’s a thing that can fire one’s energies for a lifetime.” (Joe: 
155) 


This seminal text by Chernyshevsky, was written around the times when the ‘woman 
question’ was beginning to be raised and discussed. What is to be Done? contributed 
immensely to the ongoing debates around the ‘woman question’. Though the text 
speaks of a political reality that would in real emancipate the peasants and help 
everyone live happily in a commune, this paper will focus on the question of female 
emancipation and the very plot of the novel emancipates and frees the woman from 
traditional structures and accepted norms. A woman’s role in the development of the 
plot of the novel goes beyond just love and marriage. She not only emancipates herself 
but also frees her sisters and they emancipate each other towards an equal, happy 
future. 


An interesting aspect about Chernyshevsky’s characters is that they are very much 
picked from the society and are relatable too. They make mistakes, they are hurt in the 
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process and learn from it. They develop along with the plot, continuously learning and 
exploring the world around them. They are in no way perfect or flawless, which makes 
them even more real. 


“As we have seen, Vera Pavlovna is deliberately characterised by the narrator as 
‘ordinary’. That is, she is not help up as an unobtainable image of perfection, but 
a normal young woman who is capable of growth and development. So, too, the 
other important female characters either change for the better or else their vice 
and evil are seen to caused by their social circumstances.” (Ibid: 166) 


For instance, Vera’s mother, Marya Alexevna, is portrayed as this evil woman who is 
trying to get her daughter married off to rich Storeshnikov, their landlady’s son. She is 
always rough and rude with Vera and is the dominant, authoritative figure of the 
household. She does all to get her married into a richer household so that she can enjoy 
that status, ignoring all the while, her daughter’s wishes and desires. But the narrator 
takes time to explain to the reader about the harsh reality of poverty that had turned 
Marya into this mean, manipulative woman. Marya too is very much a part of the 
society and it is the society that was responsible for her actions. Similarly, Julie, is 
portrayed as the fallen woman, who lives with Serge. She lives rich and is surrounded 
by all wealth, but her status in the society is that of a fallen woman, and she continues 
to live with that. She warns Vera about Storeshnikov’s plan to attain her by any means; 
hook or crook. There is a sense of sisterhood that develops between Julie and Vera. 
Later in the plot, Julie and Vera become very good friends and she always remains 
helpful to Vera until she fades away from the novel. Chernyshevsky thus, creates his 
average, relatable, new-generation characters who were the future of Russia. 


Vera Pavlovna’s Freedom 


“Mr. Storeshnikov, Ill come straight to the point. You took a box at the opera 
last night in order to present me to your friends as your mistress. I won’t say that 
was dishonest of you; were you capable of understanding as much you would 
never have done what you did in the first place. But I’m warning you, if ever you 
dare approach me again, at the theatre, on the street, wherever, you'll get a slap 
in the face.” (Chernyshevsky: 59) 


Vera Pavlovna was born into a not very comfortable family. Her father was a clerk and 
the caretaker at the Storeshnikov residence. Her mother, Marya Alexevna constantly 
tried to deck Vera up in the most beautiful manner for her to find a rich guy to marry; 
elevating their social status. Mikhail Ivanich Storeshnikov, the son of the landlady, was 
one such man whom Marya was courting for her daughter. Marya made sure she didn’t 
miss any opportunity to present her daughter to young Storeshnikov. And in a few 
days’ time, her plot fell into place. Storeshnikov was now interested in Vera, but she 
despised him. But soon, seeing that Storeshnikov is desperately in love with her, she 
stops being harsh to him. Marya takes advantage of this situation and soon 
Storeshnikov is engaged to Vera, though she never approves of him. 


In fact, even Julie, who had initially warned Vera against Storeshnikov, approaches 
Vera with regard to the same matter and advices her that marrying Storeshnikov would 
provide her with many comforts and a status that was not attainable otherwise. But 
Vera tells Julie that she was neither interested in power and servitude, nor money. She 
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didn’t want to pursue something just because the society demanded her. The society 
had certain expectations of a woman and her roles were well defined thus for her to 
lead a happy life. But Vera didn’t believe in these accepted norms and didn’t desire to 
sacrifice her freedom in order to attain something that didn’t mean anything to her. She 
didn’t want to bow to any man and definitely didn’t wish to become an object for an act 
of charity. She desires to be free, without any obligations to any man or anyone. She 
wants to make her choice for herself and she values her freedom above all. 


The plot develops as the young couple are to be married off. Vera was now 
Storeshnikov’s fiancé. Though Storeshnikov’s mother was very angry with him for 
choosing a girl below their social stature, Storeshnikov doesn’t budge to his mother’s 
demands; he, in turn takes over all the family business, which was under his mother’s 
control all the while. And he keeps gifting Vera various precious gifts through Marya; 
though these gifts never reach Vera. She is, in fact, unaware of these happenings. In 
reality, it is poverty that pushes the Rozalsky (Vera’s) family to give up on a sense of 
self and dignity and give in to Storeshnikov. Both Vera’s mother and father make the 
best of the situation and profit in their own respective ways; Marya from 
Storeshnikov’s gifts, Rozalsky from the landlady’s bribe to stop the alliance. It is 
interesting to note that, usually a girl born into a poor family dreams of her prince 
charming to rescue her from poverty and looks at marriage as her source of freedom, 
whereas it is in reality just a change of ownership. From the control of her family, she 
is transferred to the control of a man, unknown. But Vera seems to be the first heroine 
who is attempting to arrange her life herself. 


It was during such a situation that a young man Lopukhov begins tutoring Vera’s 
brother, Fedya. On Vera’s birthday, Lopukhov and Vera become very attached as they 
exchange a conversation about the importance of the freedom in a woman’s life and her 
independence. Dmitri Sergeich Lopukhov is a student of medicine who tutors to make 
his ends meet. His presence had brought about a ray of hope in Vera’s life as he 
belonged to the category of ‘new men’ who had progressive thoughts about the status 
of women in the society. In comparison to their fellow sisters in France and America, 
Russian women were still oppressed and controlled to a large extent. An independent 
woman was no lesser to her brothers and she first had to acknowledge this fact. She is 
equal to any man. When Lopukhov asks Vera about Storeshnikov and what she would 
do if things were in her control, she simply says she would walk away towards her 
independence. 


“But the chief thing is the independence. To do just what I please, to live a life of 
my own choosing, asking nothing of no one, wanting nothing of no one, looking 
to no man, not a soul but me! Oh how I long to live!” (Ibid: 105) 


After their long conversation, it is decided that Lopukhov shall find her a job 
somewhere and she will then be able to leave her home and lead an independent life. 
Vera and Lopukhov connect at an intellectual level and have various discussions and 
this in turn brings them closer. Lopukhov urges her to think well about her decisions 
and not to adhere to social pressure. 


It was in times of such great hope that Vera has her first dream. In her first dream, Vera 
finds herself locked in a dungeon in a crippled state. Then she is suddenly freed and 
enters a green meadow where she begins to run as her cripple disappears. The image 
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(an image of herself) that appears in her dream tells her about many more women who 
are locked up in similar dungeons. The dream ends with Vera freeing many more 
crippled sisters and leading them to the meadows, towards freedom. This dream kindles 
her spirit to be independent and when the search for a job leads a dead end, Lopukhov 
expresses his love for Vera, and this Vera reciprocates. They decide to elope and get 
married and thus begin a new life; a life of freedom, where Vera does as she desires 
and is about to discover and experience life on her terms. The dream comes true as 
Lopukhov marries Vera and she escapes from her dungeon. They find themselves an 
apartment and move in together. And Vera insists that she doesn’t want to live at his 
expense as she desires economic independence. Lopukhov is very supportive of this 
and acknowledges her demands. She doesn’t want him to play despot to her being a 
slave, as was the norm of relationships then. 


“Dmitri! Dear! What do you mean by ‘the feminine’? I’m aware the female 
voice is contralto, the male-baritone; is it really that important? Must we be told 
to pitch our voices high? Must we be badgered into it? Why is everyone so 
concerned we keep our femininity? Don’t you see it’s absurd, my dear?” (Ibid: 
153) 


Vera proposes three rules for their marriage. She demands they maintain separate 
rooms and consider this space very important; neither of them is to enter the other’s 
space without consent. She also doesn’t want him to question her actions, thereby 
respecting each other’s privacy. And they decide to meet in the common space at times 
of meals and to receive guests together. Vera very clearly emphasizes the importance 
of both physical and mental space in their relationship. She says that it is important to 
treat one’s partner just like one would treat a friend or an acquaintance, for the 
relationship to thrive. She also acknowledges Lopukhov’s progressive attitude in him 
accepting and respecting all her choices. And Lopukhoy, in turn, wants her to empower 
herself and is more than happy to adhere to her terms. Thus, the married couple begin 
to live their lives, against the will of Vera’s parents and against the odds of the society. 
Vera has found her social independence and it was now time for her to seek financial 
independence as she desired. 


The Atelier: Seeking Refuge in the Industry 


Five months into their marriage, Vera announces that she had decided to open an 
atelier. She starts off small, gaining dressmaking orders from close ones, beginning 
with Julie. But soon she realizes the importance of not just empowering herself, but her 
duty to empower her fellow sisters too. Vera employs four women to start with and at 
the end of the first month, she distributes the profit equally among all the workers, 
including herself. As they had enough to live on, Vera was never money-minded, and 
moreover, she was now on a mission. 


She introduces a new order in the workshop that is completely transparent and 
democratic. She saw meaning in empowering her sisters by getting them to be 
responsible for the atelier; the growth of the atelier meant their own independent 
growth. Vera soon hands over the accounts to one of the girls, for them to manage it. 
The more they took over the responsibilities, the closer they were towards a state of 
freedom and happiness. Soon, the number of workers grew. It kept growing until the 
time when they moved into a bigger space, forming a commune. The workers who 
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were in complete control now, decided to pay Vera one-third of the net return and she 
too joined them as one of the employees at the atelier. According to the new system, 
profits were equally shared among all the workers, irrespective of any kind of 
hierarchy. This in turn increases a sense of belonging and increased productivity. A 
collective will was born that lead to collective investment and resulted in a collective 
commitment. The profits soon began increasing and a part of it was set aside and an 
interest-free loan was kept aside for the poor people. 


This new system brought them all together, irrespective of which category of the 
society they belonged to. They now lived in one enormous flat, not just sharing the 
profits and expenses, but the responsibilities of living too. Vera, instead of holding her 
sisters’ hands all the way towards empowering them, creates an idea and a space where 
her sisters can empower themselves by gaining both social and economic 
independence. Vera also takes the initiative of introducing books to the women at the 
atelier. Soon, this develops into the inclusion of a study hour in their schedule. Finally, 
the day had come when the atelier had reached a stage where it could function by itself, 
without the supervision or guidance of Vera. 


Vera’s Dreams: An insight into her thoughts, and the society around her. 


As discussed above, Vera’s dream has a lot of significance in her own development and 
the development of the plot. In her second dream Vera is visited by her mother. Marya 
shows her that the independent Vera she is today, was a result in which she too had 
immense contribution. Had Marya been a docile and submissive woman (similar to the 
marginalized, stereotypical mother, she wouldn’t have been able to provide Vera with 
the strength she possessed. In brief, Marya was responsible enough in creating the 
independent Vera. It was her corrupt and mean nature that created an educated and 
independent Vera. Vera had turned out into an individual rather than a ‘doll-girl’. The 
dream ends with a hope of the day when girls are brought up and taught to be 
individuals and not dolls. 


Her third dream is a dream that turns her life around the most. Vera was now 
independent, happy and living her life the way she desired. But her third dream shook 
this state of harmony. In the dream, she happens to read her own diary in which words 
seem to appear from nowhere. Her words tell her how boring and lonely she had 
become over the past years, though being married to Lopukhov. The diary tells her that 
she actually doesn’t love Lopukhov. 


“He’s a noble man and he did save me. But nobility inspires respect, trust, 
friendship and common cause; a saviour reaps his reward in gratitude and 
devotion. He is a more ardent person, perhaps, that I. When his blood is on fire, 
his touch burns. There is another kind of need, though, the need for a soft and 
constant touch, for the sweet repose of tenderness. Does he know it? Are we 
matched in temperament, in terms of needs? He’d lay down his life for me, as I 
would mine for him. But is that enough? Is his every waking thought of me? Or 
mine for him? Do I love him as I need to love? I didn’t used to want that soft 
tender feeling-no, what I feel for him is not...” (Ibid: 267) 


Vera was developing as a person and with time, her needs and desires too developed. 
She now began seeking more attention and a different form of love which was not met 
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by Lopukhov. Instead, she found this in Kirsanov, Lopukhov’s close friend and a 
student of medicine. She soon shares her disturbing dream with Lopukhov. Though her 
mind is in a state of turmoil, she assures Lopukhov that she only desires to love him. 
But with time, she is not able to suppress her emotions. A few days pass, and 
Lopukhov finally addresses the issue telling Vera that freedom was the most important 
element and the source of happiness. He insisted that she must never compromise on 
her freedom and asks her to give her thoughts some time. 


In the meanwhile, on the pretext of visiting his parents, Lopukhov leaves on the 
promise that he would soon write to Vera. Instead, she receives a letter that informs her 
regarding his suicide. Vera is left devastated and she decides to leave Petersburg. She 
blames Kirsanov initially, and then herself for Lopukhov’s death. But before leaving, 
she begins to make arrangements for the atelier to be taken care of. Though it was self- 
sufficient by now, she doesn’t want to orphan it. Vera reflects the quality of 
responsibility here. 


Meanwhile, Rakhmetov, an acquaintance of Lopukhov’s, brings her a message from 
Lopukhov according to which Lopukhov states that it was his decision to leave Vera 
and she was in no manner responsible for the act. Rakhmetov goes further in reasoning 
with Vera for abandoning her venture, more in the terms of abandoning her cause. 
Rakhmetov also blames Lopukhov for leaving Vera in such a state and rationally 
argues his thoughts. The day passes and so do few more days. Vera moves on and 
marries Kirsanov. They begin their life in the other part of the town where Vera sets up 
another atelier as a sister-concern of the first one. She once again goes through the 
arduous task of setting-up a self-sufficient commune. In the meanwhile, she receives a 
letter from an acquaintance of Lopukhov that explains his decision. According to the 
letter, it was his selfish interest that led Lopukhov to his decision. He was not used to 
the infringement into his private space, and with Vera’s demands changing, he wished 
to get out of it. And also, that he didn’t desire to stand in the path of her freedom and 
wanted to relieve her from her state of turmoil. Vera responds to this letter saying that 
all his decisions were based on his assumptions and his actions had left her in despair, 
making her the victim. Vera, above all, didn’t desire to live at the mercy of another 
human being. 


Vera and Kirsanov 


Vera and Kirsanov live happily indulging in various debates and discussions about 
anything they could think of. They respected each other’s space, both physical and 
emotional, but here, Kirsanov pushed her to do more, challenging her and not just 
acknowledging her. Vera lives as his equal as they do not share just interests in each 
other’s lives, but in the work they do too. She had achieved both freedom and equality 
in her relationship with Kirsanov. In a discussion they have about the female sex and 
their position in the social hierarchy, Vera states, “If woman has played an insignificant 
role in intellectual life to date, it is because the might-makes-right principle denied her 
both the means and the incentive for self-development.” (Ibid: 373) 


The discussion continues as Kirsanov agrees and observes, 


“One factor stands out, inclusive of all conditions past and present. It is the force 
of bias, habitual false expectations and even falser fear. To tell oneself ‘I can’t’ 
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is to be quite genuinely incapable. Women have been told they’re weak so often 
that they feel and are, quite genuinely, weak.” (Ibid: 375) 


Their discussion on the impact of social conditioning on woman in the society 
continues and Vera finally observes the issue in limited to career opportunities for 
women. A woman, in general, is expected to be a governess or a tutor, nothing beyond 
that. She realizes the importance of more space in the working world for more women 
to strive to become independent. At the end of the discussion, Vera decides to take up 
the study of medicine for she imagines the contribution women doctors can make to 
both their own sex and the society. Vera reflects that it was traditional norms that held 
women back from being independent. 


Another discussion between the couple is about the need to respect one’s companion’s 
freedom for a healthy marriage. It was important for either of the partners not to take 
the other or the relationship for granted. Individual space and freedom should be 
respected at all times. Many such discussions happen between the couple, who live 
happily as the second atelier does well as Vera begins preparing for her exams. 


The Fourth Dream 


In her fourth and final dream Vera is presented with an ideal commune in which she 
sees everyone contributing and living happily. The standards of living are very much 
better and she is surprised at this reality in her dream. The dream draws a trail through 
different lands and times and how gradually woman establishes her independence and 
achieves equality in terms of space, power and roles in the society. The women in her 
dreams live with respect, freedom, dignity and acknowledgement. In the dream she 
realizes the importance of equality in any relationship and its relation to freedom. They 
visit a palace where everyone is happy, equal and content. The dream is basically an 
encouragement for Vera on her efforts and a boost for her hope for a better tomorrow. 


“The future is splendid, bright, and you must tell all you meet, urge them to love 
and work towards it, to hasten its coming and take from tomorrow as much as 
they can today- on that depends the quality of life, its sunshine and 
contentment.” (Ibid: 408-9) 


Days pass and Vera, along with Natasha (who is now taking care of the old atelier), 
open a shop on Nevsky Prospect. Vera’s mission doesn’t end there. Katerina 
Vasilyevna Polozov, the daughter of a man of great fortune, visits Vera’s atelier and is 
thoroughly impressed by its functioning that she too wishes to open up a similar 
venture. She closely studies and understands the functioning of Vera’s atelier. She 
observes that when the women work for themselves, as their own proprietors, the profit 
is more than their wages. This in turn, increases the efficiency of work. And by staying 
together under the same roof as a commune, they share both the responsibilities as well 
as the expenses. This reduces the cost of living by a huge margin. And alongside such a 
contended living, the atelier also provided as an avenue for learning, enlightening and 
empowering themselves. Vera had made sure that all her acquaintances took turn to 
come and lecture at the atelier. And they also discovered that since the efficiency of 
labour had increased, every worker was left with enough time for leisure too. Vera at 
the end of the novel, had not just empowered herself, but had taken her sisters arm-in- 
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arm towards a free, independent, happy and content life. For instance, she had inspired 
Katerina so much, that she had discovered a path in life and a cause to fight for. 
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Abstract: That languages interact, meet, clash and play a major role in identities is an 
established fact. Associations between languages and cultures are not new. However, Russia 
and French language make an unusual and often less quoted match, which also interestingly, 
developed in a non-colonial perspective unlike other language-culture interrelationships. This 
article, which is an attempt to study this curious partnership, is motivated by two main reasons. 
First, the author’s personal interest in Russian literature in her early years, which revealed a 
significant influence of French language and culture. Second, the author’s professional 
involvement with French language. In a globalized world where borders fade, even if 
symbolically, languages and their trajectories play a consequential role. This study situates 
itself in that perspective and offers an insight into a subject that is germane to specialists of 
sociolinguistics, history, language and culture studies. 


Keywords: French, Russia, bilingualism, history, literature, identity 
Introduction 


Many commonly known language-culture associations exist- India and English 
language, Senegal and French language, Brazil and Portuguese for example. However, 
Russia and French language make an unusual language-culture partnership. It is no 
doubt that historical, sociopolitical and sociocultural elements have played a major part 
in the creation and fostering of this cultural-linguistic relationship that flourished in 
imperial, pre-Soviet Russia before gradually declining. The corpus for this article is 
drawn from primary and secondary and sources that highlight the presence of French in 
Russia from a historical, political and social perspective. Literary texts provide a 
primary source that support the article’s central interest. All translations from French 
into English in this article are provided by the author. 


The evolution of French in Russia: a historical perspective 


One of main features of Russian royalty and nobility in the 18" and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was bilingualism or even multilingualism. For many among 
them, the dominant language was French, which curiously became the language of the 
aristocracy, symbolising status, education and power. This evolution has its roots in 
history through political developments that transferred into social and educational 
developments which we shall review in the paragraphs to come. 


The Czars, Czarinas, kings and the language 


The connection between the Russian state and French language dates to the 11" century 
when Henri the 1“, King of France, seeks the hand of Princess Anna, daughter of 
Emperor Iroslav the Wise of Kiev (Bogomoletz). The marriage is solemnized and thus 
began the first ties that bound Russia and France. In the 16" century, Czar Boris 
Goudounov, with a cosmopolitan approach, opens French schools and sends young 
Russians to France to study. However, it is during the time of Peter the Great (reign 
between 1682-1725) that French influence truly begins to make itself stronger and 
more visible. The Emperor wanted to transform Russia into a modern state. The palace 
of Versailles in France, home to the illustrious Louis XIV in France, captured the 
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imagination of Peter the Great, with its architectural beauty, its magnificent gardens 
and its breathtaking opulence. He arrived in France in 1717 for personal and political 
reasons. Peter the Great or Peter the First was then already familiar with French 
language. 


Elizabeth I (reigned between1741-1762) was francophile to the core. During her 
regency, nobility and French language went hand in hand. It was also directly 
associated with social pastimes such as music, ball rooms, salons etc. (Offord et al.). 
The court saw many French speaking individuals of importance. French presence was 
also strong like the important Hermann Lestocq, personal physician of the empress, 
other physicians like Foussadier and Guyon and French diplomats like d’Allion and La 
Chetardie. People of nobility were encouraged to study in Europe and undertake 
learning in language and the arts (Riasanovsky & Steinberg). Catherine the Great of 
Russia who ruled from 1762—96 encouraged French further. She was fascinated with 
the French Enlightenment period, its philosophers and the socio-political ideals it 
represented (Gorbatov). She not just propagated French language learning, but also 
sought to improve the educational system. It is perhaps under her that French language 
and culture flourished to the hilt. 


The revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), saw protestants or the Huguenots fleeing 
France and settling elsewhere in order to avoid persecution. The eighteenth-century 
period of Enlightenment had already caught on the intellectual world everywhere. 
Further the French revolution of 1789 also saw royalists settling in Russia. This 
emigration and that which ensued post-Revolution in France, saw the spread of French 
language in Netherlands, Germany and England as well. 


France and French language emerged as major players in the Enlightenment period 
with stalwarts as Voltaire, La Rochefoucauld and Descartes and other Encyclopedists 
influenced the world. Russia was slowly but surely opening up to the Western 
intellectual and literary world. It was only a matter of time before it saw firm moorings 
in Russia. French was steadily gaining currency as the language of the elite, language 
of the civilised world, a sort of universal language was being propagated, an idea which 
also served colonial interests. By and by, fuelled by the Enlightenment period, French 
language and culture charmed a lot of nations. Amongst other happenings, Voltaire 
wrote Histoire de l’empire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand (History of the Russian 
empire under Peter the Great), Diderot visited Russia, Catherine the Great acquired 
Voltaire’s library, which still today stands testimony to Franco-Russian relations. In the 
eyes of Russia, Europe was first and always about France (Carriére) and it is “in the 
mirror of Russia held by Catherine (the Great) that the Enlightenment period shone in 
its full splendour”, describes Gonneau (14). 


Growth of French as language of status, refinement 


The Academy of Sciences (1724) had begun teaching French.The Institut Smolny 
(1764) followed, by introducing French for young girls of the aristocracy. Figes (103), 
describing Russian bilingualism between Russian and French languages of the time, 
says that the aristocracy had imbibed French to such an extent that they could “easily 
and imperceptibly from Russian into French and back again”. French became the 
language of official correspondence to the royals and to high positions. Russian 
language was even looked down upon, seemed inadequate for expression and French 
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was encouraged in the higher echelons of society. Girls of aristocracy who went to the 
reputed school Girls’ Gymnasium, were punished if they spoke in Russian by being 
“made to wear a red tin bell all day and stand like dunces, stripped of their white 
aprons, in the corner of the class; they were forced to remain standing even during 
meals, and received their food last” (Lelong quoted by Figes 74). This is a clear 
example of how languages assume positions of prestige or rejection in social hierarchy 
impacting everyday life. 


French was used as language of written communication between high government 
officials, personal correspondence of the aristocracy. Slowly but surely, during this 
period, knowledge of French language assumed an important and overarching role as 
agent of social change and prestige for Russians. French became the language of 
communication and mediation between the nobility of the Russian empire and the 
Western world. It became the language of the aristocracy, language that signified class, 
power, authority, refinement in society. Political, official discourse, social skills, 
affective discourse, culinary terms, all found their place in French expressions of the 
day, the language of polish. Evidently these socio-historical-political developments 
affecting language spilled onto society, the arts and literature especially that we shall 
consider in the following paragraphs. Travel in the nineteenth century towards France 
also reconnected and kept alive ties with the language and the culture. 


Arts and the letters 


In 1742, a play by the famed French theatre Comédie Francaise was staged in Russia. 
Earlier, French plays though staged, were translated into Russian. But now, the locals 
could appreciate it in the source language to a large extent. Russian diplomats were 
posted abroad, like in the Versailles court of Louis XIV and elsewhere. These foreign- 
bred diplomats, who acquired knowledge of French, paved the way for the first literary 
writings in French by Russians -Trediakovskij, A. Cantemir, G. Ghennadi and a host of 
other writers. French writers, thinkers, artistes progressively settle in Russia in the 
second half of 1750 and the 19 century (Charon et al). Artistes such as J-P Le Prince, 
Gillet, the Lagrenée, the Tocqué brothers and journalists such as Gallien de Salmorenc, 
de Mainvilliers came to Russia. An 1874 edition (Ghennady) documented a list of 
Franco-Russian writing by Russian authors. Russian ballet was inspired and developed 
by French ballet teachers like Marius Petipa who worked in the Imperial court from 
1847 until 1910 and choreographed many important pieces including the immortal 
Swan Lake (Homans). 


Press in French 


Very interestingly, during the mid-eighteenth century, French language press 
burgeoned in RussiaPapers such as The Caméleon Littéraire (The Literary Chameleon, 
1755) edited by the Baron of Tschudi and Le Mercure de Russie, a periodical in French 
brought out by Catherine the Great are some interesting examples. 


The use of French in press indigenously published in Russia, was not just a marker of 
status but also positioned Russia as a multicultural, multilingual society with forward 
ideas. Rejoutski and Speranskaia delineate the trajectory of French press in Russia and 
highlight the complex political underpinnings in this movement as well as the cultural 
elements. French press in Russia clearly served as a bridge for transfer of cultural 
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elements from the West to Russia and finally served political interests as well. Some 
publications were also bilingual, with French inserts in Russian periodicals. 


French in literary sources: some examples 


Many Russian authors of the 19 century were drawn by French language and this 
interest found its way into their writings both as a literary device and as a reflection of 
their times. They often use a liberal smattering of French in their works novels. 
Characters are comfortably bilingual and take pride in it, reflecting the sociolinguistic 
practices of the period. The use of French is a determinant of their social status and 
adds to their symbolic capital to borrow from Bourdieu. We shall examine some 
examples from Dostoevsky, Pushkin and Tolstoy. 


Dostoevsky: the symbolism of French 


Dostoevsky like many Russian writers of the 19" century, was at ease with French and 
so were many of his characters. 


In The Devils, the character punctuates his syntax with French in mid-sentence. Stefan 
Trofimovich uses French liberally mixing it with his Russian. 


“Enfin, un ami. Cher, I sent for you alone (At last, a friend! My dear one, I 
sent for you alone) (484). 


“Blum, that's precisely the name. Vous le connaissez (you know him?) Quelque 
chose d’hébété et de trés content dans la figure, pourtant trés sévére, roide et 
sérieux. (Something dazed and very happy about the face, yet very stern, stiff 
and serious) A sort of policeman, a submissive subordinate, je m’y connais. » 
(I know those types) (485). 


Trofimovich makes use of odd sentence structures and gives the impression that he 
wishes to impress with his flamboyant use of French. In the process, he even appears 
caricatural. Perhaps it was Dostoevsky’s strategy of satire towards the artistocratic 
intellectuals of the time. Whether perturbed or calm, Stefan Trofimovich, the refined 
intellectual that he is, resorts to French, which comes to him naturally. He represents 
the Western influenced generation of his time that is unable to come to terms with their 
ideals being dissipated in the chaos around. 


Varvara Petrovna who fusses around Stefan Trofimovich, understands French but does 
not use it much herself, except to repeat phrases uttered by Trofimovich. 


Je vous aimais” (I loved you), he sais, folding his hands again (736) 


Why do you keep on with aimais(loved) and aimais (loved)? Stop it! she cried, 
jumping up again. 


Mon pére, je vous remercie, vous étes bien bon, mais (Stefan Trofimovich) (My 
father, I thank you, you are very kind, but) 


There’s no mais (but) about it, no mais (but) at all, cried Varvara Petrovna, 
jumping up from her chair (740). 


Varvara understands French clearly and even knows to speak it, but it is Stefan 
Trofimovich who is very attached to the language. 
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In The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky’s use of French is revelatory. Karamazov, the 
father of Dmitri, Ivan and Alyosha is an unscrupulous, disorderly rogue par excellence. 
An interesting conversation in the book is that of Karamazov the senior speaking to 
Alyosha who is about to join a monastery. 


Surely it’s impossible, I think, that the devils will forget to drag me down to 
their place with their hooks when I die. (...) Because if there is no ceiling, then 
there are no hooks. And if there are no hooks, the whole thing falls apart, 
which, again, is unlikely, because then who will drag me down with hooks, 
because if they don’t drag me down, what then, and where is there any justice 
in the world? Il faudrait les inventer, (they need to be invented) those hooks, 
just for me, for me alone. (24). 


While his characters who represent the intelligentsia speak French, Dostoevsksy 
himself had only disregard for such adaptations and borrowings. He calls them 
“retrograde”, those who have “renounced” Russia and have become “Frenchified”’. 
(Dostoevsky, Complete Letters, 3 27). And maybe even estranged from their own 
(Dostoevsky, Diary 5) and “slaves to French thought” (Dostoevsky, Diary, 1 398). 


Yet he generously recognises the liberalism and idealism that fuelled them to move 
towards extreme ideologies. (Dostoevsky, Diary, 1147). It is his characters’ access to 
education, to refinement, to language of aesthetics and social symbolism that is 
manifested in their familiarity and use of French language. In The Brothers 
Karamazov, all the major characters speak French- Karamazov, his son Ivan, Dmitri 
and Alyosha. The more they express themselves in French, higher is the degree of 
corruption. Ivan borrows from Voltaire- “‘s’il n’existait pas Dieu, il faudrait l’inventer” 
(311) Uf God did not exist, he would have to be invented”. Smerdyakov is but of a 
rustic peasant background with illicit mixed origins and not expected to speak French 
as he has had little access to it. But he does reveal his allegiance towards the “clever” 
French (298). Smerdyakov also attempts to learn French by memorising words written 
out in Russian. To Smerdyakov, French might serve as the escape route into France or 
the West, from his murderous crimes. Hall refers to Dostoevsky’s use of French “as the 
language of corruption” (173). 


Let us look at Ivan’s dialogue with the devil in the chapter Nightmare with the Devil. 
When Ivan has an imagined dialogue with the devil, the devil that speaks to him in 
French. As Hall (171) explains about the use of French by these characters, “it’s 
realistic function is small; its symbolic function is great.” 


The aristocracy adopting French language, leaned towards a desired Europeanisation of 
themselves, so much so that they began not just to speak in French but also “think” in 
French (Billington). This also set the aristocracy apart and French as a language 
became another element of class distinction in society. 


Pushkin: the French-drawn true Russian 


Pushkin was an exemplary bilingual, fluent in Russian and French, using both with 
ease, the former being the home language, language of comfort and the latter being the 
language of social standing used in public conversations and government 
communication. Pushkin enjoyed an intimacy with French language and culture, 
despite never having visited France. From the age of seventeen, he signed his letters 
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“Poushkine’ adopting the French spelling and called himself Pushkin, the Frenchman 
(Druzhnikov). 


In Pushkin’s, Eugene Onegin, the protagonist is perfectly at ease in French and takes 
pride in it. His personality is determined by his knowledge of this language of 
refinement and power. In Eugene Onegin, the use of French is not a linguistic variation 
but is an integral part of the aesthetic construct of this novel in verse. The epigraph 
which follows the title of Eugene Onegin is in French, probably written by Pushkin 
himself or taken from another letter as the Epigraph mentions, and is often attributed to 
a description of the eponymous hero. 


Pétri de vanité il avait encore plus de cette espéce d’orgueil qui fait avouer 
avec la méme indifference les bonnes comme les mauvaises actions, suite d’un 
sentiment de supériorité, peut-étre imaginaire. 

Tiré d’une lettre particuliére (2) 


Plunged in vanity, he had that kind of pride which acknowledges both good 
and bad actions with the same indifference, with a feeling of superiority, 
perhaps an imaginary one. 


Taken from a private letter. 


In fact, Pushkin takes a meticulous approach to the use of foreign words in this work. 
For example, he uses ‘bolivar’ in Russian and provides an explanation by way of notes 
that the word ‘bolivar’ originates from ‘a la bolivar’ in French. Interestingly, Tatiana’s 
letter in French, the original of which is only alluded to but not presented in the text; 
the reader only reads the Russian translation of the same, from prose to poetry. Pushkin 
successfully mediates his bilingualism and his bold experimentation with words. 


Pushkin’s contribution to the epistolary genre in French are also noteworthy. In a letter 
which is half French, half Russian to Vera Vyazemski, he uses simple language “votre 
derniére lettre est charmante” 13, 113 (your last letter was charming”) or un sort aussi 
triste (such a sad fate), to poetic expressions in French “je crois qu’un beau ciel me 
ferait pleurer de rage” (I am convinced that a bright sky would make me cry with rage) 
(13, 114). He also expressed love in his letters, and these emotions are attributed to the 
influence of French literature (Dmitrieva). 


Pushkin is also conscious of the use of ‘vous’ the polite second person plural of ‘you’ 
in French, common in the French epistolary genre of the day. Pushkin in his story The 
Peasant Girl uses the French word — individualité (individuality), in his running text to 
clarify or better express what he wanted to convey, suggesting thereby the richness of 
French language to express certain things that Russian language failed to. Speaking 
about provincial girls and their qualities, he says (69): 


Of course, everybody is at liberty to laugh at some of their peculiarities, but 
the jokes of some of a superficial observer cannot nullify their essential merits, 
the chief of which is their personality of character, that individualité (...). 


Fortunately, a large number of Pushkin's letters (more than 780 of them) have come 
down to us, about one fifth of which (163) were written in French. Despite this 
closeness and intimacy to French language and literature, Pushkin, notably for his 
progressive anti-totalitarian, pro-people views, was hailed as very Russian and as a 
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“fitting symbol of a modern, culturally and politically respectable, Russia” (Martin 
510). 


Figes (51) argues that “basic literary concepts, most of them to do with the private 
world of the individual, had never been developed in the Russian tongue: ‘gesture,’ 
‘sympathy’, ‘privacy’, ‘impulsion’, and ‘imagination’— none could be expressed 
without the use of French... Hence Russian writers were obliged to adapt or borrow 
words from the French to express the sentiments and represent the world of their 
readers in high society... This ‘salon style’ derived a certain lightness and refinement 
from its Gallicized syntax and phraseology. But its excessive use of French loan words 
and neologisms also made it clumsy and verbose”. 


Lev Tolstoy: uniquely bilingual 


Tolstoy’s closeness to French language is unique. He liberally uses both the language 
and its cultural presence in Anna Karenina. Starting with the French governess in the 
Oblonksy family to Levin’s stylish suit which supposedly is made by a French tailor, to 
Vronksy’s appetite for French theatre, to references to French illustrations of the Bible, 
to Zola and Daudet. It is the French culture, refinement and literature that adds to the 
“mystery of accomplishment” that Levin admires at the Scherbatskys, where the girls 
had to “speak French one day and English the next” (24) and took lessons in French 
literature amongst other learning. 


“The Tatar, remembering Stepan Arkadyevitch’s caprice of not calling the dishes by 
their French names (36) gave himself the pleasure of repeating the order according to 
the bill of fare: potage printaniére, turbot sauce Beaumarchais, macedoine de fruits”. 
The Tatar wants to exercise his knowledge of French, to establish his position in the 
refined social order. French once again, functions as an element of symbolic capital. 


Anna is fluent in use of French, code switching with ease like many characters. 


“Yes, yes I could never do it. Je n’ai pas le coeur assez large to love a whole 
orphanage full of unpleasant little girls. Cela ne m’a jamais réussi.” (p.637). 


I am not as large-hearted to be able to love a whole orphanage... I have never 
managed that. 


War and Peace epitomises the synergy of French and Russian as represented in 
Russian literature. The novel could be called “bilingual “for its constant interweaving 
of French with Russian. Characters in War and Peace representing aristocracy use 
French liberally. Tolstoy (3) begins his historical novel with French, dousing it with 
some Russian, foregrounding the novel in the spirit of his times. 


Eh bien, mon prince. Génes et Lucques ne sont plus que des apanages, des 
nomecmba, de la famille Buonaparte. Non, je vous préviens que si vous ne me 
dites pas que nous avons la guerre, si vous vous permettez encore de pallier 
toutes les infamies, toutes les atrocités de cet Antichrist (ma parole, j’y crois) 
— je ne vous connais plus, vous n'étes plus mon ami, vous n'étes plus my 
faithful slave, comme vous dites. Well, how do you do? How do you do? Je vois 
que je vous fais peur- sit down and tell me all the news. 


Well, my prince. Genes and Lucques are but estates of the Buonaparte family. 
Non, I am warning you that if you do not tell me that this means war, if you 
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continue to support the infamous activities, all these atrocities of this Antichrist 
person (and I do believe he is one)- I will disown you, you are not my friend 
anymore and you are no longer my faithful slave, as you call yourself. (...). I 
see that I have scared you- sit down (...). 


His masterly code switching is present throughout the book. Here is another example. 


They say old maids ont la manie des mariages (are obsessed with marriage) 
and though I don't feel that weakness in myself as yet, I know une petite 
personne (a little person) who is very unhappy with her father. Une parente a 
nous, une princesse Bolkonskaya (a relative of ours, a Bolkonskaya princess) 
(7). 
Use of French in Russian literature fulfils two functions. It recreates on the one hand, 
the social reality of the time and on the other, mirrors the world of hypocrisy, falsehood 
and ego that the aristocrats had taken on during the time. The unnatural use of French, 
is perhaps an object of satire for Tolstoy. Tolstoy recognises that in attempting to 
portray the deep French influence on society of his time, he himself leans towards 
French in his language and his thoughts. Describing Vassili Kuragin, right at the 
beginning of the novel itself, Tolstoy describes him thus (3): “He spoke in that refined 
French in which our grandfathers not only spoke but thought (...). A significant 
description of Kuragin, which reveals language and culture as a marker of identity, of 
high society and also a strong demarcating factor between aristocracy and common 
citizens or the peasants, creating two radically different worlds (Figes). Bezukhov, 
raised in Paris, speaks and only thinks in French. Kutuzov, though seeking the 
destruction of the French, reads Les Chevaliers du Cygne, corresponds with the French 
lady of letters Madame de Staél. Bolkonsky uses French as if “strengthening his views 
by this French sentence” (135) and spoke Russian with a French accent. Bilibin always 
speaks in French and when he uses Russian, it is to mark his disapproval. Bilibin, 
clearly would rather be French than Russian. The Rustovs on the contrary, spoke 
Russian amongst themselves and used French to communicate outside of the family. 
Mary Bolkonskaya speaks French all the time but uses Russian with pleasure during 
her acts of social service while caring for the poor. 


Like with Pushkin, in War and Peace too, French emerges gradually, in the course of 
the novel, as “the language of artifice and insincerity, the language of the theater and 
deceit; Russian as the language of sincerity, honesty, and seriousness” (Figes). 
Needless to say, within this aristocracy too, there are the positive characters like 
Pushkin’s Tatiana and Tolstoy’s Rustovs and the far less likeable Kuragins and 
Drubetskoys. Tolstoy’s frequent use of code switching and multilingualism were 
reflection of bicultural Russia of the 19" century. 


The decline of francophony, a partial revival and French in Russia today 


The popularity of French language and culture began to wane with the Napoleonic wars 
that put Russia and France in conflict. The charm had begun to fade off. The French 
Revolution, the subsequent formation of the Soviet Union all had an impact on 
nationalistic fervor and French fell slowly out of favour. There was _ little 
encouragement to learn and to teach and Russian. “High society’” as such was more or 
less eliminated but nevertheless French continued to remain culturally strong. Many 
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generations of Russians grew up reading Jean de la Fontaine, Dumas, Hugo, 
Maupassant and other iconic French authors. Travel to France as a destination was 
always in vogue. French cinema enjoyed a pride of place in Russia in the seventies, and 
Louis de Funés, Gerard Dépardieu and other great French actors were household names 
in the Soviet Union. Despite the cold war, Russia and France maintained a friendly 
relationship. That a bust of Victor Hugo stands in St Petersburg is no chance. After the 
dismantling of the Soviet Union, there was a renewed interest in Russian history and 
culture, which included the role of foreign influences including French. In 2003, an 
exhibition on French presence in Russia was organised in St Petersburg at the Russian 
Museum and this is one such example amongst many others. 


Loan words from French like MaHTo (manteau), and on9kaoH (eau de cologne), are 
part of Russian contemporary lexicon. A Russian dictionary edited in 2007 reveals upto 
1883 words of French origin making French the single largest contributor of loanwords 
into Russian language (Coker). There exist today, specialized schools like the Collége 
Universitaire de Moscou and the one at St Petersbourg, dispensing training by teachers 
from France in specialized domains, all in French language. French language is today 
the third most learnt and taught foreign language in Russia, after English and Russian. 


Conclusion: a multidimensional bilingualism 


There is no denying that historical and sociopolitical factors favoured the rise of French 
language in Russia. French language served many purposes — on the one hand as a 
positive image of Russia to the outside world as a progressive, cosmopolitan nation, 
and on the other as divisive and hierarchy based between “them and the other”. A 
diglossia of power and prestige played out as the aristocracy made French their lingua 
franca, creating social and intellectual barriers. Nevertheless, the French-Russian 
bilingualism also had its favourable impact. It produced immortal literature that 
showcased Russian language as well as a refined bilingualism of aesthetic value. It can 
also be perceived as Offord et al. explain: “the achievement of some new synthesis of 
cultural leanings and linguistic competencies may even produce a strong sense of 
self...a productive outcome of Russia’s engagement with the world beyond its western 
borders.” (588). Russian language per se did not decline to any lower position, though 
French did attain high grounds during the imperialistic rule and later, marking its 
presence as symbolic capital. A perspective of autonomously “coming into their own” 
also applies when the French connection is analysed. As Beaurepaire (116) posits, one 
has to leave aside the ‘influence’ theory and “take into account the emergence of a 
European space of information, of circulation of works, of people’s mobility, into 
which Russia was progressively getting integrated.” 


While French enjoyed the position of the lingua franca of the enlightened and the 
refined, Russian still remained the language of intimacy, of home, of personal 
relationships, notwithstanding that French could penetrate these areas as well. French 
language developed in Russia as a byproduct of the sociocultural, politico-historical 
phenomena of its times and progressed in its context, serving specific interests. 
Nevertheless, this situation, both diglossic and bilingual at the same time, makes for 
interesting inquiry and establishes the undeniable role of languages in societal 
construction, progress and identity. Languages travel, meet other languages, adapt, 
settle, migrate again and cross fertilise for many varied reasons creating a 
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multilingualism that is both fascinating and intriguing. Bilingualism and 
multilingualism carry tales far beyond their face value. Russian francophony stands as 
one interesting and everlasting example of the same. 
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Abstract: Gary Shteyngart and Ellen Litman are two of the prominent writers of the fourth 
wave of Russian emigration that occurred after the fall of the USSR in 1991. Shteyngart and 
Litman are the Soviet-born writers who made the USA to be their second home. At the second 
home, Shteyngart wrote four novels - The Russian Debutants Handbook (2002), Absurdistan 
(2006), Super Sad True Love Story (20/4) and Lake Success (2018) as well as a memoir 
entitled Little Failure (2014). Ellen Litman is also a very prominent woman novelist of the fourth 
wave who has written two novels -The Last Chicken in America (2007) and Mannequin Girl 
(2014). These two writers are Jewish by religion. There are some similarities as well as some 
major difference between these two writers. This paper discusses how Shteyngart and Litman 
depict anti-Semitism and philo-Semitism and what is their stand vis-a-vis anti-Semitism and 
Philo-Semitism. This paper focuses on how these two writers depict Jewish religion, its rites and 
rituals. This paper also focuses on whether these two writers embrace or discard Jewish 
religion and religious identity. This paper compares their depiction of anti-Semitism, philo- 
Semitism, their identification with Jewish religion, their approach towards rites and rituals of 
Judaism. The paper takes into account particular causes behind such depiction. 


Key Words: Anti-Semitism, Philo-Semitism, Jewish Religion, the USSR, the USA. 


Gary Shteyngart and Ellen Litman are two of the prominent writers of the fourth wave of 
the Russian emigration that occurred 1991 onwards after the breakoff of the former 
Soviet Union. For many of the Jewish writers of the fourth wave, the USA, Germany, 
France, Canada and Israel became the final destinations. These post-Soviet Jewish 
writers of the fourth wave fascinated the reading world through their Russian credentials 
and Jewish themes. In the USA, Gary Shteyngart, Ellen Litman and others are much 
admired by the American Jewish critics. As quoted by Adrian Wanner, Donald Weber 
observes that the Russian emigrant writers of the fourth wave have created a new chapter 
in the tradition of Jewish immigrant writing and their writing has refuted the so called 
“Howe doctrine” that the Jewish American literature will decline. According to Andrew 
Furman, Shteyngart and his peers have successfully brought the Jewish voice at the 
centre of American literary culture. 


Gary Shteyngart is the trailblazer of the fourth wave of Russian emigrant writing. Ellen 
Litman is also a prominent writer of the fourth wave. Both share some common 
elements. Jewish by birth, they were born in the same period in the Soviet Union but in 
different cities: Shteyngart was born in Leningrad in 1972 whereas Litman was born in 
Moscow in 1973. Their parental status and their parents’ professional positions were the 
same: Shteyngart’s father was a mechanical engineer whereas his mother was a piano 
teacher; Litman’s father was a chemical engineer whereas her mother was a teacher of 
mathematics. Both were affected physically in childhood: Shteyngart was an asthmatic 
child whereas Litman has curvature in spinal cords. Both the writers claim childhood 
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fascination for creative writing: Shteyngart’s literary taste was inspired by his 
grandmother whereas Litman too claims inclination for writing in childhood. Their talent 
and inclination for creative writing got boost only on arriving in the USA. Shteyngart did 
his Masters of Fine Arts from the University of lowa whereas Litman did her Masters of 
Fine Arts in Creative Writing from Syracuse University, New York. Only after the 
formal education in creative writing, these two writers embarked upon writing as their 
profession. Currently, they hold similar professional positions besides being writers: 
Shteyngart is an Associate Professor of the Creative Writing Program at the Columbia 
University whereas Litman is an Assistant Professor and Associate Director of the 
Creative Writing Program at the University of Connecticut. Both the writers avoided 
conventional marriage and married outside the Jewish religion: Shteyngart married a 
lady of Korean descent named Esther Won whereas Litman married a playwright of 
African descent named Ian Fraser. 


There are also some major differences between Shteyngart and Litman apart from the 
most obvious one of gender. The first major difference is the time they got to spend in 
the Soviet Union and their age at the time of departure. Shteyngart was just seven years 
old when his parents left the Soviet Union in 1978 whereas Litman was nineteen years 
old when her family quit the homeland in 1992. As a result, Shteyngart encounter 
‘authenticity crises’. His short story entitled ‘Three Views from the Avenue of Karl 
Mark’ written as homage to his uncle Aaron, a victim of the Soviet labour camp, had 
invited objections on the part of Shteyngart’s own mother regarding certain details being 
wrong. In his autobiography, Shteyngart expresses his response to his mother’s 
objections. He writes: 


“T am heartbroken. Oddly enough, the pain feels similar to being called a Red 
Gerbil in Hebrew school. There, I was ridiculed for being an inauthentic 
American, and now I am being charged with being an inauthentic Russian. I do not 
yet understand that this very paradox is the true subject of so-called immigrant 
fiction. When the inevitable rejection slip comes from The New Yorker, I decide I 
have to go back to Russia to get the details right” (2014 280). 


Shteyngart repatriated to Russia in 1999 for the first time and continues to visit every 
year as he falls short of authentic details. Litman never encountered this issue as she 
spent nineteen years in the Soviet Union before making the USA as her second home. 


The second major difference is the education they took. In the USA, Shteyngart went to 
the Solomon Schechter School of Queens (the SSSQ) in the USA. The references to his 
bitter experiences of the school can be found in his autobiography and interviews. In his 
autobiography, he labels the SSSQ as a conservative Hebrew school and describes it as a 
frightening institution. At the school, he didn’t understand prayers uttered in Hebrew 
language. His teachers at the SSSQ disallowed him to speak Russian language and his 
schoolmates mocked his poor English. He earned the title ‘a stinky Russian bear’ due to 
his fur overcoat. Due to his Russian origin, he was disallowed near the native born 
Jewish girls. At the school, he felt like being a dalit or an outcast. Retrospectively, he 
regards his eight years’ existence at the SSSQ as subhuman. Unlike Shteyngart, Litman 
did not attend the Hebrew School in the USA but she had the firsthand knowledge of 
anti-Semitism practiced during her years in the USSR. After the discussion of some 
common similarities and major differences between the two, the researchers intend to 
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discuss how these two writers depict anti-Semitism and philo-Semitism in the works and 
how these writers respond to the Jewish religion, its rites and rituals and Jewish identity. 


Anti-Semitism is hostility towards, prejudices about and discrimination of Jewish people 
by the gentile. Shteyngart and Litman deeply detest anti-Semitism practiced in the Soviet 
Union but differ regarding how they treat it and how far they go. Shteyngart depicts anti- 
Semitism as one of the major issues encountered by the Soviet Jews besides many others. 
He writes about the issue of anti-Semitism in his second novel Absurdistan specifically. 
He draws the attention of the readers towards prejudices and misconception associated 
with Soviet Jews developed by the non-Jewish Soviet citizens out of anti-Semitic hatred. 
Shteyngart denies the charge imposed on the Soviet Jews that they did not take part in a 
war against Hitler. Shteyngart’s protagonist of Absurdistan draws attention towards his 
childhood memories associated with anti-Semitism: the school teachers and factory 
directors used to threaten him of stapling his penis to wall; his schoolmates did misdeeds 
with him and made slanderous remarks like ‘dandruffy Yid’; imposition of censorship of 
Jewish rites and rituals like circumcision, destruction of Jewish graveyards by the local 
hooligans, plunder of gold and covering of the Jewish graves with a swastika, the 
politicization of the Holocaust figures, etc. Thus, Shteyngart critically deals with anti- 
Semitism in his novel that appears to be one of the major issues that the Soviet Jews 
encountered besides other issues like economic backwardness, prostitution, cultural loss, 
criminality and corruption, etc. 


Litman too deeply detests anti-Semitism and this forms a key part of her fictional works. 
She draws the attention of the readers towards anti-Semitic practices like discrimination 
witnessed by the Jewish teachers and students in the Soviet educational set up, 
misconception that the Jewish people do not appreciate inclusiveness of the country, 
belief that Jews are ungrateful and unpatriotic people, and so on. Moreover, Litman 
draws the attention of the readers towards the creation of negative image of the Soviet 
Jews as unclean and vermins out of Semitic hatred. The Soviet Jews are held accountable 
for causing alcoholism, drug addiction and for spreading AIDS among the Soviet Kids. 
Litman depicts how the constant fear of pogrom horrified the lives of the Soviet Jews 
and compelled them to quit the Soviet Union. Litman portrays that anti-Semitism, the 
economic backwardness and the constant fear of pogrom are the major driving forces 
that compelled the Soviet Jews to quit the country. Besides, Litman depicts that the 
Jewish youth are excluded from taking valuable education and are also kept away from 
important job positions. Litman draws the conclusion that the Soviet Union is a hostile 
place and a futureless society for the Soviet Jews and the only way of survival is 
emigration and relocation in another country. Like Litman, Shteyngart’s protagonist of 
Absurdistan Misha Vainberg arrives at the conclusion drawn by Litman. Thus, both 
Shteyngart and Litman depict anti-Semitism in their fictional works but these two writers 
vary in the scope and treatment of anti-Semitism. The horrible nature of anti-Semitism 
depicted by Ellen Litman is missing in the work of Shteyngart. This is on account of the 
time these two writers spent in the Soviet Union: Shteyngart left the Soviet Union at the 
age of seven whereas Litman experienced anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union for a longer 
time - till the age of seventeen. 


Shteyngart and Litman respond to philo-Semitism differently. Philo-Semitism is an 
interest in, honour for, and appreciation of Jews, their history and their religion, Judaism, 
on the behalf of the gentile. Shteyngart expresses his derision towards pseudo philo- 
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Semitism concern through his protagonist Misha Vainberg in Absurdistan. Upon his 
arrival in the state of Absurdistan, Misha encounters philo-Semitic concerns from many 
inhabitants of the state including a photographer who exclaims: 


“Tam very honored. The Jewish people have a long and peaceful history in our 
land. They are our brothers, and whoever is their enemy is our enemy also. When 
you are in Absurdsvani, my mother will be your mother, and my wife your sister, 
and you will always find water in my well to drink.” (2006 114) 


Shteyngart exposes how this philo-Semitism is pretentious. Shteyngart presents the state 
of Absurdistan as populated by the Christian people with a major split into Sevo and 
Svani fractions caused by the ruling class. During his transient stay of two months in the 
state of Absurdistan, Misha Vainberg, the protagonist of the novel, is warmly received 
by the Sevo leader Mr. Nanabragov who is in antagonism with the Svani people. Mr. 
Nanabragov pretends to be a friend of Misha, the Jewish people and the state of Israel. 
Inwardly, he expects financial assistance from Israel through Misha’s intervention and 
with this desire Misha is appointed as the Minister for Sevo-Israeli Affairs by the State 
Committee for the Restoration of Order and Democracy (the SCROD) headed by Mr. 
Nanabragov. 


In fact, Mr. Nanabragov is the real warlord in the state of Absurdistan who is very much 
aware of the financially awkward position of the state. He has initiated seemingly real 
but fictional civil war in the state of Absurdistan so that he could attract the attention of 
the world powers towards the state. Misha realizes that Mr. Nanabragov’s philo-Semitic 
concern towards himself, the Jewish people and the state of Israel is false when he 
arrives in Davidovo, a small hamlet where Mountain Jews live. Misha realizes the Sevo 
leader Mr. Nanabragov’s philo-Semitic concern is pretentious through the old Rabbi of a 
village called Davidovo. He confesses that “the Sevo had him sent to a labor camp in 
Kamchatka when he was twenty. Seven of his eight sons were shot” (2006 328). Avram, 
Misha’s driver further adds “...After the war, the Sevo tried to have all of our men sent 
to the gulags so they could take over our villages” (2006 328-329). Misha expresses his 
aversion for the local dictator of the state of Absurdistan Georgi Kanuk as ‘the 
murderer’. Misha expresses his gratitude towards the inhabitants of the small village for 
exchanging the truth about the Sevo. Thus, Shteyngart exposes how philo-Semitic 
concern is pretentious. 


Litman does not respond to philo-Semitic concern in her works. In fact, only her first 
work entitled The Last Chicken in America is set in Squirrel Hill, Pittsburgh that depicts 
existential dilemma of the Soviet Jews at their adopted second home-the USA. As this 
fictional work is an outcome of the author’s early three years’ experience of living in 
America, the author does not touch upon the issue of philo-Semitism. Instead, she 
depicts how the post-Soviet Jewish emigrants respond to the charitable work undertaken 
by the American Jews through the Jewish Community Centre (the JCC) that provides 
financial assistance to the newly arrived Jews from the Soviet Union. The JCC also 
provides free accommodation, lunch, trips for senior citizens, and computer and English 
language classes to newly arrived Soviet Jews. Even though some of the Soviet Jews 
express mild distaste for the charitable activities undertaken by the JCC, Litman 
personally acknowledges in her interview with Margarita Levantovskaya that these 
activities are essential in the early phase of life of the Soviet Jews in America. 
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Litman neither addresses the issue of philo-Semitism in America nor makes any 
statement about the same explicitly. The way Litman depicts painful efforts of the Soviet 
engineers and teachers in order to survive in the complex socio-economic structure of the 
USA, it raises certain doubts about philo-Semitic concern in America. Litman depicts 
that the Soviet teachers and engineers are forced to undertake low paid and menial jobs 
in the capitalistic structure of America. Their struggle and efforts of the Soviet Jews in 
America as depicted by the author raises certain doubts about the policy of America vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Jews. This doubt is consolidated by the critical remark of Andrew 
Foreman, the American Jewish critic who blames the American capitalistic system that 
exploits the Soviet doctors, teachers and engineers by forcing to undertake janitorial and 
financially less paid jobs. Litman seems to be doubtful of philo-Semitism in America. 
Thus, Shteyngart and Litman deal with the issue of philo-Semitism differently: 
Shteyngart deals with the issue of philo-Semitism with derision. This attitude is missing 
in the work of Litman. This could be the result of time the two writers spent in the USA 
before writing the works discussed above. Shteyngart’s Absurdistan is the outcome of his 
stay in the USA of nearly twenty-five years whereas Litman’s The Last Chicken in 
America is the product of her first three years in the USA. Litman seems to have had and 
have observed a greater struggle on the part of the Russian Jews after migrating to 
America which may have led to this kind of depiction in her first work. 


Jewish religion, its rites and rituals are at the core of Shteyngart and Litman’s writing. 
The Jewish emigrant writers from the former Soviet Union are warmly welcomed and 
appreciated by the Jewish American critics. Hence, it is very essential to analyse how 
Shteyngart and Litman depict and deal with the rites and rituals of Judaism. It is also 
essential to analyse how they depict image of Hasid and Jewish people. It is also 
important to analyse how these writers depict Jewish religion and whether they embrace 
Jewish identity or discard the same. 


The Soviet Jews were prohibited to practice religious rites and rituals of Judaism in the 
Soviet Union during the Soviet period. Hence, the reference to the Soviet Jews visiting 
synagogue in the Soviet Union itself is missing in the works of Shteyngart and Litman. 
They refer to the elderly Soviet Jews visiting synagogue in America. In his memoir (and 
not in his fictional works), Shteyngart alludes to his father visiting synagogue in 
America. He recalls his father visiting an Orthodox synagogue with a multi-coloured 
baseball cap instead of a proper yarmulke. At first, his father was identified as Spanish 
drunkard from the street by the worshippers at the synagogue. When they realized that he 
is their long lost co-religionist, they showed a lot of love towards the author’s father. 
Shteyngart’s short account clarifies his father’s long lost religious and _ spiritual 
consciousness due to their captivity and certain restrictions on following religious rites 
and rituals in the Soviet Union. 


Litman provides more detailed and penetrating account of elderly Russians visiting the 
synagogue in America than her compatriot. Masha, Litman’s alter ego and mouthpiece in 
The Last Chicken in America visits synagogue along with her parents in order to affirm 
their faith for Judaism on the occasion of Yom Kippur (a particular Jewish holiday). 
Litman’s alter ego observes: 


“... The entrance was crowded. My father was handed a spare yarmulke and 
something that looked like a towel. Inside, the synagogue was big like a theatre, 
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with tiers of upholstered seating, stained-glass windows, and bright round lights 
embedded in the ceiling. The service had already started. It was mostly in Hebrew, 
which neither of us knew. I had a hard time concentrating. I waited for it to feel 
meaningful. When the cantor started singing, I felt sad. He had a luminous voice 
that went up to the skies and made my inside clench with loneliness. I glanced at 
my parents. My mother picked at the prayer book. My father sat shriveled under 
an unfamiliar shawl. They were filled with stifling discomfort.” (2007 60-61). 


Litman’s account clarifies the awkward position of the Soviet Jews during their visit to a 
synagogue. This visit is remarkable due to their surprise at the giant structure of the 
synagogue which they have not seen in the Soviet Union. The visit is marked by their 
lack of knowledge about customs of Judaism and Hebrew language. They experience 
discomfort and loneliness during the prayer in the synagogue. Thus, Shteyngart and 
Litman’s account of visit to synagogue by the Soviet Jews in America is itself evident of 
the lost religious and spiritual consciousness in the Soviet Jews due to certain restriction 
imposed upon them in their first home. 


Shteyngart and Litman respond differently to the rites and rituals of Judaism. 
Circumcision is held as a pivotal process in Judaism. The father of the protagonist in 
Absurdistan is an ardent Jew who believes that circumcision makes one a Jew. 
Shteyngart himself underwent the ritual of circumcision at the age of eight in America. 
In his memoir, he regards circumcision as a stamp and a seal on the body of a Jew. 
Shteyngart in Absurdistan responds negatively to the ritual of circumcision. Although it 
is done in childhood of a male person, Misha Borisovich Vainberg, the protagonist of 
Absurdistan did not undergo this ritual in his childhood as his mother was afraid of the 
district committee that will blame the family for Zionist behavior. At eighteen, Misha is 
sent by his father to America to become a Jew by undergoing the process of 
circumcision. Against his wish and due to the strong will of his ardent Jewish father, 
Hasids in America performed the process of circumcision. Shteyngart and Misha 
perceive circumcision as their great loss and mourn it continuously in the novel. This has 
much affected their perceptions of Hasids, Jewish religion and Jewish identity. While 
Shteyngart negatively deals with the religious process of circumcision, neither Litman 
nor her male characters talk about it at all. Instead, Litman talks about other rites and 
rituals of Judaism. 


Litman expresses her fascination for Jewish culture and its rites and rituals like Sabbath 
Day and the Passover through her autobiographical figure Masha. Masha has got a job of 
babysitter for an American Jewish lady named Pamela who prepares the kosher meal on 
the occasion of ‘Sabbath Day’. On this occasion, Pamela offers blessing to her husband. 
Masha is greatly impressed by this religious practice but has never seen her mother 
celebrating the same either in the Soviet Union or the USA. The Soviet Jews in America 
are ignorant of the Jewish culture because of the restrictions imposed on following the 
rites and rituals of Judaism in USSR. In this context, Masha remarks, “...The holidays 
we were accustomed to were secular and sharply marked: November 7- Great October 
Revolution; March 8-International Women’s Day. Passover wasn’t in our calendars” 
(2007 67). Although Litman’s alter ego is greatly impressed by the cultural rites and 
rituals of Judaism practiced by the American Jews, neither she, nor her parents or any of 
the other Soviet Jewish characters in USA are seen following the rites and rituals of 
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Judaism in The Last Chicken in America. In this way, Litman maintains distance from 
Jewish cultural rites and rituals. 


Shteyngart and Litman commonly depict the image of Hasid but their approach towards 
the Hasid is different. Hasid is an ardent Jew who is a staunch believer in Judaism and its 
preaching. Shteyngart often expresses his strong hatred for Hasids and his protagonist 
Misha feels offended at the sight of Hasids in Absurdistan. On his plane journey from St. 
Petersburg to the state of Absurdistan, Misha encounters a Hasid whom he describes as 
‘scraggy- bearded and pimpled’. Misha is certain that the Hasid has not purchased first 
class ticket. Misha is greatly infuriated by Hasid’s quarrel with the stewardess over the 
issue of the kosher meal provided on the plane that is not certified by a Rabbi. Misha 
strongly wants to kill the Hasid but he is aware of the fact that they share the same DNA. 
He wants the stewardess to remove the food brought by the Hasid in the plane that seems 
to him a sign of barbarity. He considers his fight with the Hasid as a fight between a 
good Jew and a bad Jew. When the plane officials fail to remove the Hasid from the first 
class, Misha leaves his first class seat for the economy class. Misha staunchly denounces 
the Hasid because Misha feels the Hasids took the best part of him in the process of 
circumcision. Thus, Shteyngart’s protagonist deeply detests the Hasids for circumcision. 


Litman also presents the persona of the Hasid with whom her protagonist is unhappy. 
Litman’s protagonist in the first titular story named Alick who works at Rosenthal’s 
Pizza (a kosher restaurant) complains about the Hasids. He complains that the Hasids 
visiting the place for kosher pizza are unclean and are sweating in their jacket. He also 
complains about the miserable tips or no tips the Hasids handover. Alick detests the 
American Hasids. Thus, Litman’s protagonist too expresses his aversion for the Hasids 
but is much mild than that of Shteyngart. Shteyngart’s aversion towards Hasids 
expressed through his protagonist of the Absurdistan is on account of the ritual of 
circumcision performed by the Hasid. 


Shteyngart and Litman widely differ in their depiction of Jewish people, Jewish religion, 
and their Jewish identity. Shteyngart is highly critical of Jewish people whom he 
denounces very much. In his memoir, he talks about perceptions of his father and mother 
about their kith and kin. Shteyngart summarizes it in very lucid manner: “To my mother, 
my father’s kin are savage and provincial. To my father, hers are pretentious and false. 
Neither of them is entirely wrong” (2014 21). In Absurdistan, Misha Vainberg 
encounters his pretentious and mean Jewish relatives at the funeral of his father. He is 
infuriated with them and comments: “...During the thirties and forties, Stalin had killed 
half my family. Arguably the wrong half’ (2006 45). Shteyngart’s protagonist Misha 
perceives the Jewish religion in negative light. Misha’s gentile step-mother named Lyuba 
wants Misha to help her in converting into Judaism. Misha doesn’t want her convert to 
Judaism and regards her wish of conversion as a bad idea. He further passes negative 
comment about Judaism and says “... it’s just a codified system of anxieties. It’s a way 
to keep nervous and maligned people in check. It’s a losing proposition for everyone 
involved, the Jew, his friends, even his enemy in the end” (2006 88). Shteyngart denies 
the Jewish identity in his interview with Natasha Grinberg and expresses his pride over 
being a secular Jew. In similar manner, Misha denies his Jewish identity and proclaims 
that “I’m a deeply secular Jew who finds no comfort in either nationalism or religion” 
(2006 viii). Thus, Shteyngart is critical of Jewish people, of his race, Jewish religion and 
denies his Jewish identity vehemently. His anti-Jewish stance is a result of his eight 
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years’ experience at the SSSQ. About this bad experience at the conservative Hebrew 
school, he says in his interview with Natasha Grinberg “I was always taught to be proud 
to be Jewish, but some of the worst experiences in my life were the eight years I spent at 
Hebrew school. As a result, I’m not religious at all. I’m proud to be a secular Jew”. Thus, 
Shteyngart depicts the Jewish people, Jewish religion negatively and rejects his Jewish 
identity. 


Litman depicts Jewish people, Jewish religion and Jewish identity positively and with 
full sympathy. Litman does not feel disrespect for Jewish people either in the Soviet 
Union or the USA. On the contrary, she is a strong supporter of the Soviet Jews and 
sympathizes with them for their pathetic state in the complex socio-economic structure 
of America. She also depicts painful and pathetic state of the Soviet Jews in the Soviet 
Union on account of anti-Semitism. Her fictional works delineates existential dilemma of 
the Jewish people in both the Soviet Union and the USA. Litman is not deeply religious 
although her female protagonist and mouthpiece named Masha in The Last Chicken in 
America is greatly impressed by the celebration of the Jewish holidays by the American 
Jews. Litman and her characters in her fictional works never appear to be celebrating 
Jewish holidays. Yet, she does not deny her Jewish identity. In her interview with 
Margarita Levantovskaya, Litman explicitly acknowledges that “to me, being Jewish is 
cultural. It has nothing really to do with religion” (2016 450). Hence, she is Jewish 
culturally and not religiously. She does not glorify Jewish religion, its rites and rituals in 
her fictional works. Thus, Shteyngart and Litman widely differ in their depiction of the 
Jewish people, Jewish religion and Jewish identity. Let’s compare how Shteyngart and 
Litman depict anti-Semitism and philo-Semitism. 


Shteyngart and Litman depict the issue of anti-Semitism in their fictional works critically 
but differ in its scope and treatment. Firstly, for Shteyngart, anti-Semitism, economic 
backwardness, loss of culture and morality in the post-Soviet citizenry, harlotry, 
criminality and bribery are key issues that inspire love for America and hatred for Russia 
in the mind of the protagonist in Absurdistan. All these issues want him to leave the 
country and relocate in America; however, this remains unaccomplished even at the end 
of the work. Litman too depicts anti-Semitism critically and is the major preoccupation 
in her fictional works. Secondly, anti-Semitism does not appear as serious and horrible 
issue in Shteyngart as in Litman. Litman draws the conclusion that the Soviet Union is 
not a hospitable, comfortable home for the Soviet Jews. For the Soviet Jews, according 
to Litman, self-exile and relocation in another country is the only way of survival. 
Thirdly, anti-Semitism is both an individual as well as a communal experience in 
Litman’s works which is not so in Shteyngart. Lastly, Litman depicts the sufferings of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union on account of anti-Semitism as well as their inability to 
adjust with capitalism in America. This doesn’t happen in Shteyngart’s Absurdistan. The 
reason could be the very less time Shteyngart got to spend in the Soviet Union. 


Shteyngart and Litman respond differently to the issue of philo-Semitism in their works. 
Shteyngart critically exposes the issues of philo-Semitism whereas the same is missing in 
Litman’s work. The researchers believe that this is the outcome of their experiences of 
the second home. Shteyngart wrote Absurdistan in 2006 which is the outcome of his 
wide experience of nearly twenty-five years of staying in the USA. Litman’s only work 
to be set in the USA is The Last Chicken in America that depicts sufferings of the Soviet 
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Jews under capitalism and is based on three years’ experiences of the Soviet Jews in the 
USA. 


Shteyngart and Litman respond differently to Jewish religion, its rites and rituals and the 
Jewish identity. Both the writers depict elderly Soviet Jews visiting the synagogue in the 
USA and the lack of awareness and proper knowledge of rites and rituals done in the 
synagogue. It is the natural result of certain restrictions and strict control imposed on the 
Jews in the Soviet captivity. Shteyngart and his protagonist of the novel negatively talk 
about the ritual of circumcision. About this ritual, neither Litman nor any male characters 
in her novels talk about. Instead, Litman shows immense fascination for other rites and 
rituals of Judaism like the Passover and the Sabbath Day. Hasid is a very important 
person in Jewish religion who performs various religious activities. Both Shteyngart and 
Litman provide an account of the Hasid but their depiction and approach towards the 
Hasid varies vastly. Litman provides short account of the Hasid about whom her male 
character expresses mild distaste due to their uncleanliness and shabbiness. Shteyngart in 
Absurdistan provides detailed account of the Hasid. His protagonist Misha expresses 
deep hatred for the Hasid due to the forced circumcision that went wrong. His 
protagonist maintains long-lasting hatred for the Hasid because he believes that he lost 
his masculinity due to the Hasid. Shteyngart deeply hates the Jewish people whereas 
Litman is sympathetic towards the Jewish people due to their suffering in the Soviet 
Union due to anti-Semitism and their exploitation in the USA under capitalism. 
Shteyngart goes on to discard his Jewish identity. He projects himself as a progressive or 
a secular Jew. On the other hand, Litman does not talk much about the Jewish religion 
but has positive views about it. Moreover, she accepts her Jewish identity as a cultural 
but not a religious matter. 


Thus, Shteyngart and Litman widely differ in their dealing with and depiction of anti- 
Semitism, philo-Semitism, the Jewish religion, its rites and rituals, the Jewish people, the 
Hasids, their Jewish identity etc. Shteyngart’s deep hatred for the Jewish religion and his 
discard of the Jewish identity is the outcome of his bad experience at the SSSQ. Though 
Shteyngart detests the issue of anti-Semitism and philo-Semitism, he appears to be anti- 
Semitic due to his deep hatred of the Hasid, negative portrayal of the Jewish people, 
adverse remarks about the Jewish religion and denial of the Jewish identity. On the 
contrary, Litman maintains proper balance in her depiction of rites and rituals of 
Judaism, Jewish people and Jewish religion. 
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Abstract: Anton Chekhov is renowned for his secretive narration and subtle language 
portraying miserable human existence. He is a playwright at par in his short stories too. His 
characters grapple with insurmountable agony that is often brought home to us in a biting 
objectivity of narration. ‘The Misery’ (1886) is one of the author’s finest achievements into the 
exploration of the world of affliction and indifference that characterizes much of the modern 
world. This paper makes a comparative reading of Chekhov’s original story and one of its 
recent Hindi adaptations by author Ravindra Pratap Singh as fase, with the objective of 
identifying how the differences in the cultural milieu and the popular sensibilities of the two 
settings transform the narrative technique in the original yet managing to retain the impact. 


Keywords: Chekhov, The Misery, desolation, adaptation, indifference, isolation, dramatic, 
objective, sorrow. 


Chekhov’s story ‘The Misery’, originally titled, "Tocka" and first published in 1886, 
reflects his characteristic narrative tendency to depict the bitter truths of life in its stark 
realities. The suffocating pain of a father who lost his young son is touched with such 
fine skill that the chilling inconsiderate reactions of the other characters makes any 
empathetic reader want to share a ride on his horse-driven cab and along with it the loss 
that lies heavy upon his grieving heart desperately yearning for an outlet. But what is 
even more representative than this tendency is the objectivity of narration and the 
heartless Chekhovian language in which the story is worded because the callousness of 
a selfish and inconsiderate world makes the suffering of a troubled existence snowball 
and the gloom of despair much darker. Right at the onset of the story the twilight and 
drizzling snow that shrouds the surroundings set the mood for the cold narrative where 
every ounce of sympathy and fellow feeling seems to have frozen in tandem with the 
external atmosphere. To further intensify this lack of warmth, the protagonist, Iona 
Potapov is described as “quite white and looks like a phantom’. The introduction crafts 
an impression that is so specific to Chekhov’s narrative style — that of inactivity and 
inertia. In a recent adaptation of the story as a short play titled fe, by Ravindra Pratap 
Singh, the essence of the story is kept intact but the cultural differences between the 
two settings and the differing narrative techniques highlight how the same insufferable 
nature of human existence could be rendered in a motionless and objective narrative at 
one place and in moving verses and emotive dialogues at the other. Singh’s adaptation 
describes a warm evening in the life of a cabdriver by the name Fazal, who has just lost 
his son a few days back and is overwhelmed with grief. The stark difference in the 
setting of the two narratives itself establishes a contrast in the points of view with 
which the same incident is pictured. Unlike the cold and snowy twilight of the original 
story, the adapted narrative is set on a summer evening and even the poetic language 
and the dialogic structure gear the reader for a deeply subjective dramatization of the 
grief of a man whose world has just turned for the worst. However, even though the 
means to depict the tragedy that has befallen a lonely man are diametrically different, 
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the crushing weight of it on a lonely soul remains quite the same and chilling 
inhumanity of the other characters in the story who come across it is found almost 
similar despite the separate cultural contexts of the two texts. 


Desolation and suffering are major themes in Russian literature. Writers of nineteenth 
century Russian literature, such as Fyodor Dostoyevsky and Leo Tolstoy, explored the 
themes of desolation and despair in works such as Crime and Punishment and War and 
Peace, respectively. In the twentieth century, writers like Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
discuss a completely different aspect of human suffering in Soviet forced labour camps. 
Though the deftness with which Chekhov addresses the inhumanity of the times is 
unparalleled even by his contemporaries. Harold Bloom observes in his essay on 
Chekhov’s art that his narrative style causes us to come to terms with the genuine 
horror of our existence which could otherwise make us mad and violent. (Bloom, 3) 
This horror is reflected in the world of the story where an aggrieved consciousness is 
unable to find a single soul to share on real terms the trauma of such a debilitating 
tragedy as the demise of one’s son in the prime of youth. This is deftly represented by 
the inability for movement — both physical and mental — that is characteristic of both 
the original text and its adaptation which, according to Bloom, is the stuff of actual 
action of much of Chekhov’s narratives. 


The charge of restraint that Chekhovian prose is often levelled with has roots in the 
temperaments and attitudes not only towards literature and performing arts such as the 
theatre, but also in the state sanctioned forms of behaviour which restricted ‘all forms 
of histrionic pleasure.’ (Burgess, 160) Russian audiences of the 18™ and the early 19" 
centuries were accustomed to such repression and even when certain liberties were 
afforded to engage in theatrical performances as a way of pastime, they exhibited a 
restraint that reflects on the kind of reserve the writers of the day evinced in their works 
because to involve in amusements such as a play was still an indiscreet act worthy of 
suspicion as it had been something foreign and not inherently Russian.(161) It is also 
quite pertinent to consider the history of Russian theatre before jumping to any 
conclusions regarding the suitability of Chekhov’s technique of objectivity to generate 
the desired effect. During the imperial times and all through the nineteenth century, 
stringent censorship was applicable to much of Russian theatre and it was more or less 
under great governmental prohibitions. In the mid-twentieth century, Chekhov’s work 
also came to be impacted by revisions and omissions undertaken as a project of 
Communist censorship which was promoted as the publication of the complete works 
of the author in a ‘new and better edition’ that included his ‘vast epistolary legacy.’ 
(Struve, 328-329) Such acts of revisionist nature aimed at extracting Chekhov’s 
criticism of the Russian Communist regime and as such many select passages of his 
letters have either been removed from newer editions or they have been destroyed 
altogether. In one of his letters written to his sister in the Spring of 1891 which was 
later numbered 887, he records his praise for the Italian actress Eleonora Duse whose 
performance in an enactment of Shakespeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra was so 
remarkable that Chekhov charged the Russian theatre actors as ‘wooden’ in comparison 
and the Russian theatre as boring and inferior compared to the English: “It was all right 
for him to go into raptures over Duse, but his Soviet readers apparently must not know 
that he also spoke disparagingly of the Russian theatre and Russian actresses.” (Struve, 
331) As such the lines referring to this comparison were removed from the edition of 
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his works published in 1949 even though they had been quoted in full in the one 
published in 1939, an edition itself edited by an original editor of the new Soviet 
edition. 


Even the Russian theatre audience grew complacent with time which John Carr finds is 
quite opposite to the lively and interactive audience of the English stage. (Burgess, 
183) According to Gary Thurston in his research, theatre and several other arts 
flourished in Russia in its Silver age which is the period beginning near about the last 
decade of the nineteenth century to the early decades of the twentieth century. 
(Thurston, 237) Even though the renowned The Moscow Art Theatre introduced many 
novel tastes and the access to rich European literature was available to a select few elite 
and the sophisticated classes, they were still under some sort of censorship of subject 
matter and representation of classes and their concerns. Thurston also finds that the 
essential problem in interpretation of a work of literature is an epistemological one 
concerned with one’s perspective and worldview which makes them analyze what they 
see in a specific way. He even quotes the Russian critic Vissarion Belinsky to argue 
that the way of seeing is connected with the concept of nationality and the nationality 
and culture are influenced more by “manner of perceiving” than by things such as the 
local cuisine or the way of dressing. (237) Therefore, to write subjective and overtly 
emotional narratives exposing the harsh facets of humanity at a time when censorship 
was closely knitted to the concept of a nation would be to provoke a sense of guilt and 
challenge the modes of restraint mandated by legal means. For a long period of time 
the government resisted any attempts at introduction of literary culture of the West to 
the uncivilized people, (Thurston, 239) Scholars like Gleb Struve even find instances in 
which select passages critical of Russian exploitation of its subjects were carefully left 
out from many of his thousands of letters written unabashedly as they were personal 
correspondences. This is why Chekhov chooses to cut down on an expressive tendency 
that was viewed at the time as a human weakness and to write works in all their brutal 
truths so as to amaze and terrify the audiences with how strange the reality actually is. 


Indian culture has been quite nourishing and freely explorative towards all the liberal 
arts since the ancient times, achieving such pinnacles of perfection as the Natyashastra, 
and owing to the quintessential democratic nature of the culture, the readers and 
audiences are accustomed to accepting highly expressive forms of representation and to 
visualize what is implied. It offers the elaborate theory of rasas - literally meaning 
juices - which is a concept expressing the essence or the aesthetic flavour of any 
literary, artistic, visual or musical work that generates an emotional appeal in the reader 
or the audience but is not easily described in words. The goal of theatre is to allow a 
feeling heart to connect with the rhythms propelled by the actor on stage and the work 
being performed and emotions and subjective expression are innate features of 
achieving that goal. As a result, Indian audiences are quite used to delving deep into 
the world of emotions and exploration of the inner states of being and reticence is not 
really a feature encouraged in excess except when the artistic requirements necessitate 
it. Chekhov too has admitted in his letters to having viewed highly emotive 
performances by several English actors during many of his visits which made the 
Russian theatre performances pale in comparison and the reason he cites for this in one 
of his letters is the power of expression that is quite characteristic of the English stage. 
Therefore, the adaptation centres on glowing verses elaborating the grief of the 
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protagonist and draws on dramatic liberties to contrast the indifference of the modern 
world. Elisa Ganser observes in her essay that during the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, modes of expression in theatre evolved greatly and there has been a ‘re- 
discovery and re-evaluation of the emotional sphere’ owing to developments of fields 
such as psychoanalysis which have afforded ‘new understandings of subjectivity and 
expressivity in the arts’: “Since their first codification in the Natyashastra, the 
performing arts of India have strongly emphasized the role of emotions in the 
composition of a dramatic text, in the staging process, as well as in the theoretical 
discussions centered around the aesthetic experience of the spectator.”(Ganser, 64) The 
short-play adaptation functions on this technique to give an elaborately expressive and 
dramatic form to the grief of the protagonist complimenting it by moving versification 
to appeal to the senses of the spectators. 


The inactivity in the world of Chekhov’s story is jolted with the appearance of an 
officer in a greatcoat who is extremely impatient and he channels hurried movement 
into otherwise still world of Iona and his horse. The horse shrugs off the snow and even 
the lethargic usage of the whip to encourage movement signals the compulsion of 
earning food for himself and the horse. Even in the short play the similar scene is 
reenacted with an employee of some company impatiently hovering over Fazal to take 
him to the Imambara. The passengers in both the case seem much pressurized by the 
desire to reach a destination and they abuse the old man to push beyond his limits. 
Even the other characters who remain nameless such as a carriage driver who swears at 
him, or a passerby who is furious for just escaping being hit by an inch indicate a 
similar lack of empathy, if not for the plight that has befallen the poor driver for he 
could not have known of it, then at least for his miserable condition and his exhaustive 
efforts at outdoing himself just to be able to earn a meal for himself and his horse. 
Russian critics have acknowledged how Chekhov found sources of creativity in the 
most commonplace, everyday incidents. Leonid Obolensky in his critical review of the 
Russian version of the story commends Chekhov’s extraordinary ability to find the 
hidden drama behind simple everyday occurrences such as the callousness of the 
characters in the story towards the protagonist’s plight. (Obolensky, 178) In his essay 
on Vasilii Rozanov regarding his assessment of Chekhov, Vladimir B. Kataev observes 
how this “problem of understanding” is one of the central concerns of Chekhov’s 
writing: “In “Toska’ (‘Misery’, 1886), no one can understand the true reason for the 
angst of the drayman Iona, including himself. (Kataev, 4) He even observes that in 
Chekhov’s stories where the protagonist is an ordinary person unable to muster the 
strength to find his way through life, there is always a central theme of non- 
understanding. When Iona dares to mention the death of his son Barin to the officer, the 
very matter of fact reaction and the query “what did he die of’ make the pain of losing 
his son multiple times harder, for the officer could not care enough to listen or begin to 
understand the story of how his son was reportedly suffering from high fever and was 
three days in the hospital without proper attention. The officer has no reaction at all this 
time but only curses and goads him to hurry towards their destination. Even in the 
adaptation, when Fazal tries to narrate about what happened to his sick son named 
Badal, the passenger is least bothered, similarly curses the humble driver. The realism 
of such an incident is unmistakable and attests to Chekhov’s own vision of reality. 
Some critics have claimed that he had a pessimistic and absurdist view of reality while 
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others find optimism in the resoluteness of his characters but what Chekhov really 
seems to hold is that change is possible only if human beings are willing to make it 
happen. He saw both the most pitiable and the greatest of man’s conditions and 
maintained a dualistic balance between representing both. (Borny, 50-51) 


The second set of passengers in the original tale are a group of three drunkard friends 
who freely use foul language and mock Iona for his shabby appearance and a tattered 
hat. They even harass him physically and threaten to hit him if he keeps a slow pace. 
Not only do they advocate using the whip hard on the poor animal but their response to 
Iona’s statement of his son’s death is cruel and inhuman to the point of revulsion: “We 
must all die, ...now hurry up!” This is quite similar to the way in which the group of 
young men in the adaptation frisk and abuse Fazal even though he makes repeated 
futile attempts to appeal to their humanity by sharing the debilitating news of the 
demise of his only son. This blatancy of expression and inhuman coldness to another’s 
grief and feelings is a representative technique of Chekhov’s short stories and he 
confesses that this is a deliberate device: “When you depict sad or unlucky people, and 
want to touch the reader’s heart, try to be colder — it gives their grief as it were a 
background, against which it stands out in greater relief’ (Friedland, 97). To consider 
an example, his story “Trifle of Life” shows a similar episode of blunt betrayal of a 
young boy’s trust when the protagonist Nikolay reveals to his mother that their servant 
takes her children to see their father even after their separation, even though the 
adolescent boy in his tender beliefs had received a promise from the man that it would 
not happen that way. When the little boy attempts to highlight the betrayal, he is 
brushed off with absolute disregard for his feelings or his loss of innocence at an age so 
young. This specific incident in the life of a young boy that is referred to a trifle is 
chosen by the author to close the story with an abrupt open-ending indicating that it 
may not be a trifling matter in the developmental stage of a blameless boy after all. 
This “sparser, more objective, dramatically focused narrative” as critic R. L. Johnson 
calls it, lends the plot an offensive appeal that intensifies the desired effect. (Bloom, 
33) 


The adaptation introduces another element into the plot which is distinctively 
characteristic of cultural context in which the story is set. Addressing the local colour, 
Singh’s adaptation introduces an array of characters beside the ones in the original 
story to interject the dialogue to present a choral mirroring of the predicament in which 
the protagonist is caught up. Even before the first passenger is brought in, the plot 
begins by an ascetic, referred to in Hindi as fakir and his three followers, who pass by 
playing a sarangi or a short-necked fiddle, engrossed in a melodious versification 
illustrating the indifferent ways of the contemporary times in which the world keeps on 
its dynamic pace and people seldom have time to do so much as just listen and share 
the sorrow of others: 
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This poetic verse is a direct commentary on the terrible isolation faced by the 
protagonist while the world around him is all hustle and bustle with maddening rush. 
The second scene of the short play begins with a clown and his follower who voice 
their melancholic verse stating that the world is too in rush in the modern times and 
people have enough chaos within themselves to be able to focus on the sorrow of 
fellow human beings. Like the previous choral interjection, this too serves to attest to 
the tastes of the local setting and to make the grief of the protagonist more relatable to a 
reader accustomed to such dramatic representations. Not just this, there are also 
instances in the text where lyrical verses are introduced as a set of dramatic devices 
separately in the form of songs playing in the backdrop such as the song playing on the 
radio contrasting the desperation of Fazal while the first passenger angrily commands it 
to be stopped. These songs serve a twofold function of which the first is evident that 
they become a tool for the author to allow the audience to relate with the pathetic state 
of the protagonist. Secondly, and more importantly they serve to perform a subjective 
mode of expression in stark contrast to the restrained and economical expressions of 
the original text thus highlighting a fundamental difference in the outlooks of both the 
cultures regarding a similar tragic portrayal of human existence, one being that of 
reticence while another theatrical and reaction-provoking. 


Literary scholarship has had differing takes on the evident objectivity of Chekhov’s 
prose, some early reviewers, such as Williamson even holding disparaging views on 
the matter claiming that Chekhov did not aim for morality and always attempted to 
remain impersonal and cold even to the point of depiction of a hopeless reality with no 
probable absolution. However recent critics like John Hagan find that it is a mistake to 
relate Chekhov’s work to the straitjacketed restrictions of nineteenth century 
Naturalism in literature as if it only promoted objectivism, detachment and a social 
commentary and had no moral leanings or saw the world as doomed and irredeemable. 
(Hagan, 415) Even though in some of his earlier works he leans towards a naturalist 
stance of life, it was more an ornamentation than the spring of his creativity and his 
work remained thoroughly realistic.(Moravcevich, 224) Chekhov’s impersonality with 
which he often describes the desolate human condition from which there seems to be 
no escape is a well-crafted schematic ploy as he himself reiterates time and again in 
many of his letters to his family and as noted by many scholars over the years. It is also 
sometimes pointed out by scholars such as H.E. Bates that even if objectivity is used as 
a tool by the writer, he never condemns, “had no judgement to pass, through either 
humour or tragedy, on the ridiculous or the most depraved of his fellow-men.” (Hagan, 
409) According to scholars like Hagan, this too is an unwise view since right from his 
early years Chekhov has portrayed evil and condemnable characters such as tyrants and 
parasites, towards whom he expressed obvious contempt and ridicule. Even in the “A 
Trifle of Life”, the way he presents Nikolay’s blunt disruption of Alyosha’s trust and 
the sobbing of the poor child, it is incontestable that he feels vexed at the act that has a 
ruinous impact on the formative years of the young boy. Similarly, the way he presents 
cold way in which the first passenger rebuffs to listen to the cabdriver’s grieving heart 
or the inhuman manner in which the three drunkards humiliate and mock at his sorrow, 
or even the disinterest with which one of his own fellow beings treats him, all intends 
to evoke the shocking indifference and ruthlessness of a materialistic and self-centred 
modern society that is always a little too consumed to pay any heed to the pain of other 
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human beings. The meanings and implications conveyed in the inter-cultural 
communication of the adaptation also serve to evoke the inhumanity and coldness of 
the human society that is engrossed in its own preoccupations to be able to focus on 
what pain and suffering lies all around them. It is important, however, to note here that 
the method employed in the adaptation is anything but purely objective which is even 
specified by its length since it develops the short story into a short-play running several 
pages. 

In both, the original story and the adaptation, the indifference goes beyond the 
divisions of class as even the third attempt of Iona and Fazal dooms in a similar manner 
when they try to approach a fellow driver back at the stables with their “immense, 
illimitable grief’, but the young driver drinks the water and falls fast asleep without 
reacting. The only companion that they find in the outright cruel and indifferent world 
is their horses, who are one in their hunger and their loneliness. A particular 
Chekhovian technique with regard to development of character by elaborating on the 
collective pathos against an ‘oppressive inevitability’ is quite evident here. 
(Moravecevich, 226) It is significant to consider the findings of the biographers who 
have paid attention to the context of Chekhov’s writing pointing out how he wrote at a 
time of layered censorship by the state and editorial compulsions to ensure the security 
of his family that became reasons for his outstanding objective descriptions. It was a 
tactical device in order to bring home the deepest possible impact without causing the 
seriousness to be diluted by melodrama and emotional appeal. It is also consequential 
to note that the shadow of death is reflected everywhere in and it is difficult imagine 
Chekhov’s work without that common running theme and that itself drawn from the 
experiences in his life with himself and his friends and family. (Malcolm, 138) The 
adaptation, both due to its liberties of length and the alternate setting of free circulation 
of emotive depictions and scenes, is apt in dramatizing the grief of the protagonist for 
the reader and the audience to be able to relate to and empathize with. The charge 
against Chekhov’s impersonality is diluted when one reads a particular passage at the 
end of the story where the narrative voice almost attends to the pain of the protagonist 
in a subjective and revelatory tone: 


His son will soon have been dead a week, and he has not really talked to 
anybody yet.... He wants to talk of it properly, with deliberation.... He wants to 
tell how his son was taken ill, how he suffered, what he said before he died, 
how he died.... He wants to describe the funeral, and how he went to the 
hospital to get his son's clothes...His listener ought to sigh and exclaim and 
lament. (“The Misery”, 1886; Norton, 1979) 


This expression is anything but objective and it clearly appeals to the empathy of the 
reader to realize how the mundane, everyday existence has rendered the society inert to 
the pain that throbs throughout the driver’s being. The similar expression is found even 
in the expressive lines of the adaptation with an added technique of verse lines that 
actually dramatize the sorrow to evoke the desired emotion of pity and grief. It is 
equally significant that the horse not only becomes a companion as a listener to their 
grief but it even breathes over their hand as if expressing compassion in the only way it 
can. Its reaction is a crucial instance at the climax because it defies the charge of 
objectivity levelled against Chekhov for he shows that he is of course moved by the 
pathos suffered by the helpless man and introduces the strain in the form of a reaction 
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by the mute animal but to intensify the effect on the readers, he consciously chooses to 
render an objective take throughout the story. Chekhov’s stories are about the horror of 
everyday existence that is inescapable and unbearable at the same time. To conclude in 
the words of Stein, his works “portrayed the life of society in a way that left no doubt 
in the reader’s mind that such a life had to be changed.”(381) Both from the remarkable 
story and its adaptation as a short play, a common implication appears that human 
existence itself is desolate but that it has a potential for change. Everyone has to realize 
that “only he himself was capable of changing his own life.” (Stein, 381) The cross- 
cultural distinctions and the modes of expression aside, the fate of the protagonists is 
equally dependent on their persistence in the face of sapping grief and cruel inhumanity 
of the world. 
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Abstract: A long tradition of peasant economy and peasantry have focused on indigenous modes 
of existence. The prehistoric ties to place, nature, tradition and cultural memory illustrates the 
relationship of human being with nature as a vital proponent of sustainability. The agrarian 
literary tradition focused on inner organic form and rural life as self-sufficient, sustainable and 
resilient. Resilience is the capacity to deal with shocks analytically explaining how ecological 
systems respond to change. Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina replicates the Russian indigenous systems 
and represents the mixed modern-ancient expression of culture and identity. His text articulates 
rural sustainability and cultural resilience interrogates human construction of modernity with 
an emphasis on transformation, destruction, reorganization reoccurring at micro and macro 
level. Tolstoy’s narrative notifies collective cultural schema and change. The paper will focus 
on ‘dying consciousness’ as well as the notion of resilience and sustainability as method of 
survival illustrated through contrasting pictures given in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. 


Keywords: Resilience, Leo Tolstoy, Sustainability, Culture, Russian Literature 


The paper theorizes on four terms or concepts: Resilience, sustainability, literature and 
narrativity and examines Tolstoy’s view of agrarian and cultural life. His leaning 
towards agrarian view, community solidarity in Anna Karenina stands in opposition to 
the new technologies, industries, social differentiation, growth of a working class, 
transformation in country side. Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina has been taken as a referential 
work to understand and evaluate these concepts. The advent of new technologies, 
industries, social differentiation, growth of a working class and changes in country side 
emphasized on the essentiality of community cohesion, solidarity and inseparability. 
The Russian literary narratives focused on agrarian, inner organic form as self- 
sufficient and resilient. Before defining narrativity in Literature, the concept of 
resilience needs to be understood. The term Resilience originally developed in the field 
of ecology and Cicero in 106 BC used the term resilio meaning rebound. Resilience 
which is said to be the ability to deal with shocks, has connections with ecology, 
further pinpointing how ecological systems respond to changes. Crane articulates the 
‘resilience of culture’ extending beyond ecological boundaries i.e., the ability to 
maintain livelihood satisfying material and moral needs due to shocks (Temple and 
Stojanowski 254). Walker and Salt gave three broad concepts and framework for 
developing an understanding of Resilience approach: (1) Humans live and function in 
deep rooted social organizations that are closely associated to the organic structures. (2) 
Socio-ecological structures are complex adaptive systems that do not change in an 
anticipated, direct method (3) Resilience framework examines a social-ecological 
system as singular whole that is operational in several scales of time and space. The 
focus is on changing system and its coping with disorder (qtd in Pisano 10). History, 
Literature and scientific methods has to keep in mind the development discourse 
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interconnecting the spheres or domains of ecological and sustainable concerns. 
Narratives actually brings forth the history, culture and social dimensions of a region / 
country. 


Nash defines narratives as the recollection of life events in historical documents and 
textbooks, in scientific explanations, in political speeches, in day-to-day conversations. 
On the other hand, Ryan explains the relationship between narrativity and narrative 
defining narrative as a semiotic object whereas narrativity as able to inspire a narrative 
response (qtd in Amerian and Jofi 187). The personal and social can be imagined 
through a fictional narrative enters history. Tolstoy’s War and Peace or Anna Karenina 
are the imaginary narratives and a note on historical digressions with extensive 
theoretical essays/ passages. The critic Boris Eikhenbaum called Tolstoy a historical 
chronicler (McPeak and Orwin 3) who objectively and accurately discuss the nuances 
of political consciousness, records of past, time and accounts in fictious form. The 
author’s shaping of Russian culture objectively describes the disorder and upheaval. 
Anna Karenina is often credited as laying bare the picture of Russian society. The 
aristocratic society deserting the peasants, made Tolstoy draw a model of subjectivities, 
construction of narratives, historical memory and collective identity where tradition 
remained the generative principle. The dislocation and deterritorialization was 
questioned and portrayed by him regarding Russian rustic life. Agrarian life is a part of 
world history of almost all societies whose identities are tied to their farmland. 
Tolstoy’s village seems to function on an organic model of resilience and the 
ecological system positively responds to human culture. His texts explore the 
multidimensional fall of humanity from instinct to reason to technology. 


The Decembrist myth influenced the literary representations and the canonical texts 
lead in Russia during 19" century. The turning point in literary history came in 1812- 
1917 when writers like Pushkin, Tolstoy, Pasternak, Gogol, Dostoevsky Chekov, 
Gorkhy developed great tradition of Russian, literature. Tolstoy, the social reformer 
and Tolstoy, the novelist as he is known wrote masterpieces like War and Peace, Anna 
Karenina and Resurrection that defines and brings forth his philosophy and concept 
about life placing Anna Karenina at the centre. Written between 1873 and 1877, the 
work has autobiographical features and is acclaimed as psychological text. The plot of 
Anna Karenina place Anna’s life in contrast to Levin’s life that appreciates the 
ecological resilience in the times of crisis. Tolstoy tries to understand peasant mode of 
appropriation of nature reemphasizing that humans are a part of and subject to nature 
which might contribute to larger goal of fostering feasible and sustainable rural 
communities. The human and non-human world of Tolstoy premised on a recognition 
of the fundamental incompatibility between ecological longevity and humanity that has 
now become the subject of global capitalism. The idea of sustainable development 
visualizes community with the resilience factors. The Russian literary agrarian neo- 
populism has explicitly discoursed on resilience principles. Esteva (1983) Warman 
(1980) remarked that the "moral economy" defends small-scale, self-sufficient, 
household or community enterprises in the face of large-scale production. A collective, 
solidarity orientation is inherent to indigenous and peasant identity, enduring in spite of 
the imposition of individualistic values by society at large (qtd in Carruthers 358). The 
piece of production is a farmer that harvests things for individual use and exchange 
promoting biodiversity and sustainability. Tolstoy in his literature gave the notion of 
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resilience, traditional pastoralism and transformation of Russia into capitalist Russia 
while illustrating social and natural environmental degradation that led to the tragic end 
of Anna Karenina. The reasons for disaster are due to human culture, opportunities, 
individualism. Tolstoy provided the answer through he contrasting character of Levin 
and Anna, how Levin’s quest for identity lead to his survival whereas Anna moved to 
destructive path due to her separation from socio-ecological system. 


Tolstoy described the inhuman encryption of urban life examining the individual and 
natural human experience. His concerns centers around the primordial earth, the dream 
of pastoral. Tolstoy lived for 24 years at his native village, Yasnaya Polyana, wanting 
to reform the miseries of peasants. Through his writings the appearance of organic 
change in his ideas about men and world exemplified the socio-ecological system as 
integrated and interdependent unit. Tolstoy's disapproval of capitalism, is indicative 
that human progress without considering the natural world is condemned in toto. 
People -place connection, values, beliefs identify the adaptive system developing 
community strengths. 


Tolstoy’s love for peasant life made him one of the world’s exemplary creators of 
literature of reliance, sustainability and farmland. The book on exterior level discusses 
about Anna, her aristocratic life, extra martial affair and ultimate ending of life giving a 
landscape view of Russian settings and structure of society. The undertones of identity 
are prominent in the novel and it is through Levin’s search of self, Tolstoy discovers 
the real Russia. As an intrusive writer, he searched for the answers to the complexities 
of life and why they existed. He was able to picture out two diverse notions prevalent — 
the clash of traditional/ modern, urban/rural, artificial / natural. The cities like 
Petersburg and Moscow characterizes New Russia formed by European impacts and 
whereas Old Russia finds dwelling in peasant culture. Levin’s estate at Pokrovskoye is 
Tolstoy’s own native village Yasnaya Polyana i.e. Old Russia. The close proximity 
with peasants, Levin’s bond with Kitty, the management of the farm and the 
haymaking process are formations indicative of how deeply Tolstoy was embedded in 
natural space and time. In War and Peace, Bezukhof learns the mysteries of survival 
from Karataeff, a farmer whereas Theodore in Anna Karenina, opens up to Levin the 
mode of living and existence. Thus, Tolstoy articulates on forgotten nature in Russian 
culture, on life sustaining futures. Anna on the other hand is a combination of English 
and Russian culture giving an authentic vision of how narratives elucidate cultural 
change. 


“Levin in his heart despised the town mode of life of his friend... regarded as trifling” 
(Tolstoy 40). Levin abides by the capacity to learn and adapt, the regional framework 
let him navigate through socio-ecological transformations occurring in the town. The 
town life with new evolved structures, trajectories and renewal of system has weak 
interconnections among the community. It reinforces the great divide which Levin 
experiences in Moscow. 


“Levin had begun that winter a work on agriculture, the plan of which turned on taking 
into account the character of the laborer on the land as one of the unalterable data of the 
question, like the climate and the soil ... Thus, in spite of his solitude...his life was 
exceedingly full” (Tolstoy 333). Tolstoy renders the epistemological process through 
the eyes of Levin by unfolding the disorder in city life, the possibility of self- 
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correction, the farmers confronting the natural world, adaption, reconciliation. Levin’s 
ecological epistemology and ethics allows a more resilient and pragmatic approach 
making him an ecological agent. “Perhaps because I rejoice in what I have, and don’t 
fret for what I haven’t,” said Levin, thinking of Kitty (335). What is important is that 
Tolstoy is interested in sustainability amidst chaos and destruction? Infact, the structure 
of his works offers a model that traces the local geographies. The epical framework 
constructed by the Russian writer creates the inter involvement of non-human world in 
contrast to humanity’s relationship with this inanimate world. 


The deliberate transformation of Levin and his lack of interest is a transformative 
behaviour as he feels disconnect towards his land. Although he later on becomes a 
creator and promoter of sustainability, Levin’s lack of interest ascended and pertains 
due to his visit to Moscow, the materialistic world. “The farming of the land, as he was 
managing it, had become not merely unattractive but revolting to him, and he could 
take no further interest in it” (Tolstoy 705). 


“Tt was only in the third month of their married life, after their return from Moscow, 
where they had been staying for a month, that their life began to go more smoothly” 
(Tolstoy 1049). In this context, Tolstoy’s philosophy and resilient literature more so 
focus on the capacity to return to a normal stable state after disruption where 
individuals interact with the environment - promotes well-being and nurture relations in 
nature. 


“Instead of promoting agriculture, as was expected of them, they were competing with 
agriculture and promoting the development of manufactures and credit, and so arresting 
its progress” (Tolstoy 1052). Tolstoy offers a model that intercedes between the local 
and the global representing the modernist ventures which makes resilience and survival 
possible in the increasingly destructive human cycle. The geological patterns enhance 
longevity, timelessness and stability following a cyclic form in which adaptive capacity 
develops out of destruction. Tolstoy appreciates history, nature and Russian culture 
expanding the narrative of sin, adultery to national epic of Russian life expecting 
structural changes in countryside. The Anna chronicle defines the history and culture 
revealed through the conversation of Levin and Steve, the collective loss of people due 
to advent of capitalism points towards the resilience through construction of indigenous 
temporality. 


Anna is closely aligned with Levin in the pursuit for happiness, Levin withdraws from 
society when rejected by Kitty whereas Anna is vetoed by Moscow aristocracy because 
of adultery which is an outcome of modern society. Levin’s visit to the local elections 
and his meeting with Sergey and Vronsky playing a game are different as the entire 
atmosphere has no connection with the countryside life but a world of avarice. This 
world moves him desperately on the verge to commit suicide when one of his fellow 
farmworkers makes it clear to him that his way of life is a fruitful one. Sergey his half- 
brother’s interest in the pan-Slavic cause is his replacement of actual emotion and 
communication. 


The serfs moved to the cities thus becoming a part of industrialization or non- resilient 
culture. Oblonsky, Anna’s brother, an example of fragmented aristocratic class does 
not have enough money and is ready to sell his wife’s forest, his only wealth. Tolstoy’s 
clarity of vision of belief and contentment, seeking mind dreams of pastoral utopia. He 
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disliked modernity that was overshadowing traditional values, nature getting destroyed. 
His predictive awareness of damaging consequences, the communal upheaval, 
individual losing a sense of community and identity focused on the ‘dying 
consciousness’. Resilience is said to be “the ability of a system to absorb disturbances 
and is still able to preserve its basic function and structure” (Walker and Salt 1) in 
order to maintain, economic social and ecological systems (Folke et al. 1). The capacity 
to adapt, alter and adjust is sustainability. Tolstoy’s philosophy of sustainment through 
pastoral life validates his notion of resilience and is found extensively in Russian 
literature. Levin in Anna Karenina and Tom Brangwen in The Rainbow are the 
peasants happy in the environs of their farms: the therapeutic effect of Levin’s visit to 
“warm, steamy cowshed resembles that of Tom Brangwen’s visit to cowshed with 
Anna Lensky... Both men resist the ruthless modernization” (Brown 29). 


The concepts like adaptive cycle, Panarchy, resilience, and transformability form a part 
of Tolstoy’s text. Panarchy is the coupled human environment system divided into 
resilience and adaptative cycle metaphor. Holling’s adaptive cycle model suggests four 
phases-exploitation, conservation, release and reorganization and is symbol for 
describing transformation in ecological system. The resilience of ancient society is due 
to social memory or memory of past. Resilience which is vital to sustainability and the 
adaptive cycle, echoes the actual link between ecological system and human beings. 
The natural and social system are integrated systems and cannot be separated from each 
other. Life in the Russian rural community made relationships grow in a natural, 
organic, spontaneous and original manner, the modern society brought artificiality, 
making it mechanical. People were uprooted from the old organic order when separated 
from the old inarticulate traditional world as happens with Anna or her Brother, 
Vronsky, Karenin. The destruction of Anna Karenina in Anna Karenina is followed by 
rebuilding and reconstructing of relationship with nature through Levin and Kitty. 


Resilience is said to be the ability to deal with shocks and has connections with 
ecology, pinpointing towards the response of ecological systems to change. Tolstoy’s is 
one of the world’s exemplary creators of literature of reliance, sustainability and 
farmland. Despite belonging to high nobility of Russia he spent maximum time in his 
native village which becomes the essential feature of his notion of contented life. He 
gives a pseudohistorical version of crumbling of Russian society due to 
industrialization and individualism and the ‘instinct of community’ formed the basis of 
his concept of living together, the concept of resilience. Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina is 
presents life of the landed gentry, the predominance of capitalism, the crisis in Russian 
agriculture, crumbled upper-class family structure. Levin association with countryside 
— the country embodies traditional Russian values like purity, hard work, and 
religiosity, the virtue of quietness and peace in solitude. While life in the Russian rural 
community made relationships grow in a natural, organic, spontaneous and original 
manner, the modern society brought artificiality, making it mechanical. People were 
uprooted from the old organic order when separated from the old inarticulate traditional 
world. Anna, a modern woman commits suicide because of her inability to sustain in 
modernity. Life of Vronsky, Anna, Karenin is full of complexities whereas Levin’s life 
is simple. “To Konstantin Levin the country was the background of life, that is of 
pleasures, endeavors and labors. To Sergey Ivanovitch the country meant... a valuable 
antidote to the corrupt influences of town...” (Tolstoy 518). 
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The concept of self-continuity in Levin is a kind of identity formation process and the 
failure to do so can leads to annihilation as it happens when Levin is on the verge of 
committing suicide. Natural and social systems “act in nonlinear ways, exhibiting 
marked thresholds in their dynamics, and (...) social-ecological organizations act as 
complicated and growing unified systems” (Pisano 10). Sustainable development and 
cultural resilience include economic, social and environmental fields and _ its 
investigation in Russian literature again becomes a referential point to understand the 
importance of literature and its constructive purpose. Tolstoy creates a landscape of 
imagination and develops collective emotional experiences that are constructive, 
transformative and healing. Tolstoy reflected both the systems, natural and non-natural 
in his text. While understanding human beings and biophysical domain, it is imperative 
to look upon the system as a whole because both are interdependent (Walker and Salt 
38). Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina sketches sustainable development, indigenous systems 
and resilience found in Russian literature and draws upon Levin’s resilience as the 
ability to endure shock without causing distortion or rupture, either to easily adjust or 
recover after a big destructive change. 
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Abstract- The genre of fairy tale is usually dealt from the narrative point of view. Since its 
beginning it was preserved in oral traditions and it kept transcending through time, culture, 
religion and socio-historical aspects of society and mankind. The transition and manifestation of 
fairy tales in different forms of literary text sometimes does not possess similarity but, they do 
possess moral lessons for the society and individuals. Fairy tales play an extremely important 
role in depicting the societal expectations, human behaviours and ideas, chaos of human lives 
and their problems, but at the same time it gives remedies to the same and it also promotes ideal 
life structure and conveys expectations of the society from individuals at the same time. 
Therefore, it receives overwhelming response from the society. Fairy-tale plays are altogether a 
complex structure of story-telling, where there could be monologues, dialogues and polyphones, 
as it has come across many paradigmatic shifts in linguistic discourse. This paper will throw a 
light on the depiction of “the genre of fairy-tales” through the eyes of the play of Evgeny 
Schwartz ‘The Shadow’ and how it differs from another literary genre. The paper will also try to 
identify the expressive potential of the language and its meaning making process. This article is 
a fraction of my Ph.D. thesis (currently pursuing) under the supervision of Dr. Arunim 
Bandhyopadhyay. 

Keywords: Fairy tales, Play, Intertextuality, Stylistics. 


It is nearly impossible to meet a person who has not heard of the ever-present 
characters of fairy tales: the evil witch, the cruel stepmother, the path of breadcrumbs, 
the wolf on the way to Grandmother’s, and much more. These stories have drawn both 
child and adult from the progression of everyday reality into the world of story-telling 
and the possibilities that exist within a genre that has no limits, no restrictions, and no 
target audience: fairy tales.' As it goes beyond ages, places, cultures and 
traditions.(Lester, A. J. 2015) 


Fairytales are one of the oldest forms of literature. It plays special roles in folklore 
literature and often written in the form of short stories and referred as moral compass 
for children and adults. It has a moral value which further bypasses to a sense of fear 
owing to the religious barriers and teachings (mostly for children). 


In a contemporary world, where values are rapidly changing and society advancing, 
these tales too have changed their course and approach and at times retelling and 
rewriting of these tales have been exhausted, as many versions have been developed by 
now. In these circumstances many authors interestingly have started writing parody of 
fairytales, depicting satire or spoof of the same story portraying the existing issues of 
the society. 


As Arthur Frank mentions “Stories animate human life; that is their work. Stories work 
with people, for people, and always stories work on people, affecting what people are 
able to see as real, as possible, and as worth doing or best avoided. What is it about 
stories - what are their particularities - that enables them to work as they do? More than 
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mere curiosity is at stake in this question, because human life depends on the stories we 
tell”. (Frank, Arthur W. 2010). 


Stories are mostly born out of stories and events which take place in our society and 
sometimes born out of imagination of storyteller, so there may be mythical element and 
fantasy, but no to forget that the clashes, story shows are real and existing in our 
contemporary world. 


Plays are mostly written for stage performance and visual experience. Acts and 
dialogues of a play need certain tools and techniques to be studied. This particular 
genre is intricate in terms of writing, reading and comprehension. It involves a lot of 
literary and linguistic tools. 


Boulton makes a bold attempt to distinguish drama from other forms of literature in his 
insightful argument that “There is an enormous difference between a play and any 
other form of literature. A play is not really a piece of literature. A true play is three- 
dimensional; it is literature that walks and talks before our eyes. It is not intended that 
the eye shall perceive marks on paper and the imagination turn them into sights, sounds 
and actions; the text of the play is meant to be translated into sights, sounds and actions 
which occur literally and physically on stage” (Boulton, M. 2014). 


Though in fact plays are often read in silence, if we are to study a play at all 
intelligently, we must keep this in mind. Plays are created and shaped by many 
elements such as characters & their relationships, voices, metaphors, styles, plots, time, 
space and so on, and at the same time, Director also plays an important role, as his 
point of views matters on the stage. 


When fairy tale and play come together, the intricacies are born. Plays are best suited 
for the theatres and the cinema, however when fairy tales are written in the form of a 
play, every character is given space, time and importance, and readers could actually 
understand the significance and presence of each character, unlike other literary styles. 
Moreover, these questions can also be answered and studied meticulously. 


i) Howcharacters communicate and interact with each other? 
ii) How their relationships develop and advance together parallelly to the story? 
iii) What kind of languages being used by the characters? 


Usually, fairy-tale stories are often written in short form as it should be conclusive and 
implicit (many-meaning) and easy to read and remember. It is refined well in terms of 
the languages used as they have a target audience; children of different age groups. 
This genre uses many linguistic tools in order to have a long-term effect on the minds 
of an individual, such as, Allegory (where complex and abstract emotions are depicted 
in animated form), personifications (personification of inanimate things), metaphors 
(where two different things are compared and replaced for new meaning), anaphors 
(repetition of alphabets, words or whole sentences in a text), 


E. L. Schwartz was a versatile author extraordinaire in Russian Literature. He was born 
in 1896 in Kazan to a Jew father and Russian Mother. He started his literary career in 
1920 and started writing poems and stories for children. He wrote a number of plays 
after getting inspired from well-known Danish playwright Hans Christen Anderson and 
French author Charles Perrault: The Snow Queen, The little Red Riding Hood, 
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Cindrella and political satires like The Naked King and The Shadow. His famous work 
“The Dragon’, a satire on the Soviet regime is known as his masterpiece. Interestingly 
most of these tales are dark at its inception. Although he adapted these works adding 
his personal flavor of contemporary problems, he stressed upon ‘the happy ending’ just 
to avoid leaving it dark and gloomy and having negative impact on readers. 


E. Schwarz tactfully converted these famous fairy-tale stories from cultural play into an 
adult fairy-tale drama. His play is understood to be highly subversive and acts as a 
satire or parody on social and political practices. The black humour, covertly depicted 
in the play needs certain level of understanding and logic, which mostly children do not 
possess. Therefore, these are also known as adult fairy-tale. 


Although Schwartz has written a number of plays; ‘The Dragon’ is understood to be 
one of his best dramatic works and best examples of adaption of fairytales and 
traditional legends, while putting inside his own culture and tradition and restructuring 
the text in an entirely different manner, teaching moral lessons to reader and 
communicating deep political message. 


‘The Shadow’ is a three-act play written by the Russian writer Evgeny Schwartz in 
1940, the plot of story was adapted from a famous play of Danish author Hans 
Christian Anderson ‘The Shadow’ which was written in 1847. The original play was a 
dark fairy-tale with tragic ending. A learned man who was always submerged in 
reading, writing and philosophical work visits a warm country in the south story to 
gather knowledge. It was warm country with hot climate and people did not venture out 
in daytime. In the evening the country looked like a bride; beautiful, colorful and 
mesmerizing. The learned man saw a beautiful woman on the balcony of other house 
and when she vanished, he told his shadow to go and know about her. Eventually his 
shadow went and never came back. Learned man returned to his country and forgot 
about this incident. Many years later he was visited by his shadow, who told him that 
he has become rich, famous and wise and going to marry the princess owing to his 
learnings & wisdom. Shadow invited him to suitably reward and to be grateful of him. 
Upon reaching his palace he told learned man to become his shadow as he did not want 
to remain a shadow and sideshow anymore. The learned man denied doing so, this 
enraged his shadow. He subsequently framed him and at end was beheaded by The 
Palace on the orders of the Princess. 


Evgeny Schwartz’s story borrowed similar plots and twists. But his protagonist 
Christian Theodore never left the country after losing his shadow in the warm country 
and wanted to fight back for his identity as he knew the famous story of ‘a man without 
a shadow’. He also was framed by the politicians and the shadow himself, was 
manipulated by almost everyone. At the end he too meets same fate, gets beheaded by 
the shadow and princess Lisa. But surprisingly shadow also loses his head as he was a 
part of ‘Christian Theodore’ and in order to resurrect ‘Theodore Christian’ (The 
Shadow), the scholar was resurrected. After regaining his life, Shadow begged him to 
stay in the palace as he came to know that his existence is dependent on him. Christian 
Theodore confronts them and leaves the town with Annunciata. Later Shadow escaped 
the palace as everyone knew his little secret. 


Both the tales are highly philosophical in nature and talks about many aspects of 
human’s behavior and psychology. Schwartz’s “The Shadow’ was more deliberate and 
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catchier, owing to the style of dramatic writing. ‘The shadow’ shows both; good and 
bad sides of a man. He is none other than the other half of learned man having all bad 
qualities; conspirator, manipulator, liar, corrupt and many more which a person could 
possibly be. 


Schwartz’s writing accounts for each character’s narration, history and development, 
for example; Annunciata- one of the leading ladies of the play has a name inspired 
from ‘The Bible’ “Annunciata's name obviously refers allegorically to the beginnings 
of the parallel stories of John the Baptist and Jesus in the Gospels. These stories begin 
with two annunciations-Gabriel announces to John's father, Zechariah, that his wife 
Elizabeth will give birth to John, the fore- runner of Jesus, and later Gabriel announces 
to Mary that she will give birth to Jesus. John stirs in his mother's womb when she is 
visited by Mary, mother of Jesus. This in utero greeting and exchange of the Holy 
Spirit marks the beginning of the special, joyous relationship between John and Jesus-a 
relationship unencumbered by their arduous roles as martyr- saviors of stubbornly 
sinful humanity” (White, Duffield, 1994; 650) 


Annunciata symbolizes pure love and compassion and as we know, hero of our play is 
known as Christian Theodore, so it portrays beautiful relationship between the two like 
Jesus and John from Bible. Christian’s beheading and his resurrection can be associated 
with Jesus’s resurrection, linking him with the moral emancipation and getting wisdom 
in the culmination of the play. 


Shadows on the other hand can be referred to the satanic & animal instincts of human 
being, present in unison and separated by the choices made by them. Shadow was 
named ‘Theodore Christian’ just opposite to our protagonist ‘Christian Theodore’, this 
little detail itself was significant and symbolic in terms of their character analysis, they 
both were completely opposite to each other. Shadow was everything which Christian 
Theodore was not. As stated by Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung "The shadow 
personifies everything that the subject refuses to acknowledge about himself” (Jung, C. 
G., 1996, p-286). 


e Doctor- Oh, dreams and shadows in close relationship. They seem to be 
cousins. (Schwartz, 2012) 


Many psychiatrists have already been trying to unearth symbolic meaning of ‘shadows’ 
and establish a connection between real and reel. As stated by Carl Gustav Jung “The 
dissolution of the persona and the launch of the individuation process also brings with 
it "the danger of falling victim to the shadow ... the black shadow which everybody 
carries with him, the inferior and therefore hidden aspect of the personality" (Jung, C. 
G., 1954, p-219). For reference, the developments of his character through his 
statements have been mentioned below. 


e Shadow- I assure you. I followed you relentlessly, but you only occasionally 
looked down on me carelessly. And I was often taller than you, climbing to the 
rooftops of the tallest houses. It usually happened in the moonlit nights. 
(Schwartz, 2012) 


e Shadow- (extending his hands to Christian). Thank you. I remained your 
shadow, that’s what I’ve been doing all these days. (Schwartz, 2012) 
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e Shadow- Listen, you miserable man. Tomorrow I’ll give a series of orders and 
you'll be alone against the world. Friends will turn their backs on you with 
disgust. The enemy will laugh at you. And you will come crawling back to me 
and ask for mercy. (Schwartz, 2012) 


Christian Theodore’s beheading also costs Shadow his head and it was a shock to his 
quest for independence and individuality. Subsequently he realizes that shadow can not 
exist without its master. 


e Shadow- Don’t. No! Stay with me, Christian. Live in the palace. No one will 
touch you. Would you like me to appoint you First Minister? (Schwartz, 2012) 


e Shadow- Do you want me to send them all away, Christian? I'll let you run the 
state - within reasonable limits, of course. I'll help you make some people 
happy. You don’t want to answer me? Liza! Order him. (Schwartz, 2012) 


Talking about Christian Theodore (Protagonist), Schwartz calls him “Yueusri’ which 
means a learned man, scholar, scientist or academician. 


e Scholar- Please! Teach me! I’m a scholar and scholar studies all their lives. 
(Schwartz, 2012) 


His character has been shown in constant learning process. Although he is a scholar, 
yet he is naive and daydreams and do not listen to the warnings carefully. He falls prey 
to manipulative ministers and shadow. Nevertheless, he was decisive, determined, 
honest and brave. He was a believer, who believed in good and bad, living and dead. 


e Scholar- You can explain anything to a man. Because he understands the 
alphabets, and this is even easier than the alphabets, and, above all, everyone 
can relate to this! (Schwartz, 2012) 


The significance of resurrection is huge; it signifies rebirth or life after death, it is also 
a symbol for divinity and eternity. Philosophically, resurrection could be associated 
with enlightenment; free from ignorance and misinformation. 


“The belief in the resurrection of the body is usually associated with Christianity, 
because of the doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ, but it also is associated with later 
Judaism, which provided basic ideas that were expanded in Christianity and Islam. The 
Resurrection of Christ, a central doctrine of Christianity, is based on the belief that 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead on the third day after his Crucifixion and that 
through his conquering of death all believers will subsequently share in his victory over 
“sin, death, and the Devil.” (Britannica, The Editors of Encyclopaedia, 2020.) 


Resurrection of Christian Theodore can be associated with the process of 
metamorphosis. He became mature and wiser than what he used to be. It also was a 
revelation to him; listen to the well-wishers and do not trust everyone. This also 
signifies victory over “sin, death and the Devil”. 


e Scholar- Shut up. But I almost died, Annunciata. After all, in order to win, one 
must go to death. And so I won. Let’s get out of here, Annunciata. (Schwartz, 
2012) 


Conclusion: The role of intertextuality is enchanting and the scope it delivers is 
limitless. Intertextual analysis has been used artistically and aesthetically in this play. 
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Fairy-tale play, all together is a different linguo-stylistic piece with many layers of 
meanings and styles. These types of works unveil a completely new horizon for 
linguistic discourse. The play ‘Shadow’ as stated earlier is a complex linguistic fusion, 
nevertheless, it was able to pursue ‘what is said & what is meant’ using philosophical 
and rhetoric elements. The battle (verbal & psychological) between ‘Christian 
Theodore’ and his shadow ‘Theodore Christian’ is new and fresh to watch. Moreover, 
stories and developments of other characters like Annunciata, princess Liza, minister of 
Finance, the first minister are beautifully incorporated which further creates multiple 
elements of tragedy, comedy and satire. This play is one of the finest compositions of 
Evgeny Schwartz and it definitely facilitates construction of deconstruction linguistics. 
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Abstract: Kamala Das, one of the most outstanding women writers in India deals with her personal 
experiences which are finely expressed in her poetry. She used her poetry as a tool of self-analysis and 
self expression, through which expressed her inner most emotions, feelings and desires. The poems of 
Kamala Das express various strains of emotions. She explores the territory of inner yearnings 
and longings. ‘I’ or the study of ‘self’ is the prominent factor in Kamala Das’s poetry. Her 
poetry projects her intense carving for love. It seems that she has an intense desire to love and 
be loved. The paper examines how the poet explores her personal feelings and emotions in the medium 
poetry and how it throws light on the life of suppressed women who are mere toys in the hands of 
patriarchy and how those poems breaks the conventions of mainstream writings. 


Keywords: self, identity, women, conventions, society. 


Few women writers in India used their creativity as a tool of introspection, of self- 
analysis, of self-explanation and of self-revelation. They expressed their emotions, feelings, 
desires and longings through creativity by shedding all their inhibitions in words and without 
any conflict taking their readers into confidence. Through any literary piece of art, whether it 
is poem or short story or fiction, they could do it in the most candid manner conceivable. 
Fearless and outspoken nature of their creativity always registered an objection to the 
traditional society and it helped to break the restrictions and restraints of the so-called social 
norms and conventions imposed upon them and every woman as well by the society. Such 
writings gave new hope and aspiration to the suppressed and marginalised women who are 
mere toys in the power agencies of patriarchy. And those writings pushed them to think 
beyond the barriers of everyday household chores. Above all, those writings and such women 
writers served as a way for them to make their feelings tangible and real. The name Kamala 
Das, one of the outstanding writers of India, writing in English and Malayalam is one among 
them. 


The fearless poet Kamala Das was called Madhavikutty and Kamala Suratyya. Each 
name represented a body of her work, a phase of her life or an aspect of her personality. 
Kamala Das enjoyed the status of being one of the first poets writing in English from Kerala 
to be recognized nationally and internationally. An iconoclast of her generation who very 
frankly and unabashedly spoke about the Indian women’s sexual desires and a maverick who 
courted controversies infused the complexities and innocence of the heart and the ineffable 
allure of simplicity into Malayalam literature through a series of delicately nuanced and 
daintily sensitive writings. The transformation from Amy to Kamala Das, to 
Madhavikutty and Kamala Suraiyya were not an accidental. On the other hand, Amy’s 
growth was entwined with the social changes that came up around her, with the 
perspective of the people — educated ones, elite groups, and the poor working class men 
and women who moved like satellites around her maternal ancestral house called 
Nalapatt Tharavattu and also the servants in the Calcutta house all with observer of 
man and matters. Kamala Das, very sensitive girl, held a very lofty view of the concept 
of ‘love’. She found ‘lack of love’ to be the root cause of all evils of life and advocated 
the practice of love as a panacea for all ills. 


Kamala Das is a writer who can’t be tied down to a particular place or class 
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easily. She started writing under the pen name Madhavikutty and the reason she 
ascribed to the selection of this name is that she never wanted to hurt the sentiments of 
her grandmother whom she loved and respected more than ever her father and mother. 
She believed that her grandmother whom she fondly called as Ammamma, never even 
discussion or reading of these kinds of books she wrote because the moral code she had 
imbibed never permitted her to discuss suppressed desires or matter related to the needs 
of the body. Kamala Das was a person who ventured out into the world of creativity at 
the very young phase of life and wrote with vigour even in her seventies. In one of her 
poems, An Introduction (1965), she writes of her choice to write in English and 
Malayalam. She writes: 


“..Why not leave 

Me alone, critics, friends, visiting cousins, 

Every one of you? Why not let me speak in 
Any language I like? The language I speak 
Becomes mine, its distortions its queerness 
All mine, mine alone. (p. 7) 


Kamala Das reply to her chose to write in English or her selection of English language 
as a medium of her expression in a way that English being the tongue most familiar to 
her and she used it to express herself. Her choice of English language for her creativity 
was by no means a deliberate attempt. In other words, she recognized the immense 
possibilities of English and the various nuances of feelings that the language can 
convey and its vast storehouse of emotional analogues. She transferred her joys, 
longings, desires and hopes into the sensitive, flexible and plastic mould of English. 


Through her poetry, Kamala Das essentially spoke about womanhood, even 
when it seemed purely personal. Musing lonely heart which seeks love with never 
ending passion, is a common theme in her poems. She is perhaps the first brave Indian 
poet who wrote naturally in Indian English and expressed herself fully without 
worrying about British English. Her poems are questions rather than answers, her 
questions about life, love expectations from life. Kamala Das’ poetry has been an 
influence to her contemporary and there is no doubt her impact on next generation of 
writers as well. Being a pioneer among Indian woman poets who expressed a profound 
dissatisfaction with their situation as women, Kamala Das fearlessly raised her voice to 
deconstruct the position of women in a so called traditional household and society as 
well. First book Summer in Calcutta (1965) gave a promising start to her. Expressing 
herself, she wrote primarily about love, its pain, its disappointment, its betrayal, and its 
consequent anguish, and Indian readers in 1965 responded sympathetically to her 
guileless, guiltless frankness with regard to sexual matters. Kamala Das abandoned the 
certainties offered by an archaic and somewhat sterile, wrote for freedom of mind and 
body at a time when most of the Indian women poets were writing about teenage girlie 
fantasies of eternal, bloodless, unrequited love. With publication of Summer in 
Calcutta Kamala Das’ became a celebrated writer in the mid 1960’s, even she was 
noticed by Time magazine, as an Indian women writer who is fearlessly writing openly 
about her love life and desires beyond her marriage. 
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The poems of Kamala Das express various strains of emotions. She explores 
the territory of inner yearnings and longings. Indeed, with her audacious portrayal of 
man-woman relationship in terms of love and sex, she had added a new dimension to 
the Indian poetry in English. Her poems An Introduction, My Grandmother’s House 
and The Sunshine Cat enable the readers to arrive at the total personality of Kamala 
Das. The poem An Introduction is a projection of her emotional personality and shocks 
the readers by realism. She portrays herself as liberated modern woman. She resents the 
fact that society was trying to fit her into their way of thinking. Her childhood 
memories, Nalapatt house, granny and great grandmother appears in a number of 
poems such as The Suicide, An Introduction, My Grandmother's House, Blood, The 
Swamp, etc. In the poem My Grandmother’s House, she projects the woman persona in 
the past and the present. The spoke of her loveless marital life, helplessness before 
male dominance fills her with anguish and agony. Such themes find its expression in 
some of her powerful poems like The freaks, Maggots, The Sunshine Cat and Stone 
Age. In the poem The Sunshine Cat, she describes a specific case of the abuse of 
woman. The woman loved her husband, but that husband did not reciprocate her love. 
Instead, he imprisoned her during the day and had no courage to love or sexually 
exploit her. The title Sunshine Cat suggests a yellow cat. It is not really the cat that 
gave her company when she was imprisoned but a mere streak of sunshine that spilled 
into the room when her husband wanted her confined. He could keep her body behind a 
locked door but could not stop the spirit’s flight from her body. 


The Descendant (1967) is the second volume by Kamala Das. The Invitation, 
The Compositions and The Descendant, are some of the best poems in this anthology. 
This anthology has many poems which are death-conscious, death obsessed. The Old 
Playhouse and Other Poems (1973) is another collection of poems. The title poem The 
Old Playhouse tells that love is perhaps no more than a way of learning about one’s 
self of the completion of one’s own personality. It is one of the finest lyrics of Kamala 
Das. The female protagonist tries to explore the nature of true love and express a 
protest against male chauvinism. Another poem ‘Blood’ is the most renowned and 
longest poem in the collection. It is autobiographical, revealing the poetess’s nostalgia 
for the old house and for the great grandmother who lived in it. All these poems are 
recollections; recollection of both sweet and bitter memories of her life and a true 
search for an identity. Kamala Das always moves between a nostalgic past and 
nightmarish present. According to her, past symbolises security, love, freedom and on 
the other hand present stands for insecurity, betrayal, dualism and the bondages of the 
society. 


‘T’ or the study of ‘self? is the prominent factor and recurrent theme as well in 
Kamala Das’s poetry. Her poetry projects her intense carving for love. It seems that 
she has an intense desire to love and be loved. For Kamala, love means not only 
physical union of bodies but also of the minds and the souls. Without emotional and 
spiritual fulfilment, love is merely a “skin-communicated thing” (p.89) Kamala Das did 
not ignore the physical aspects of love. Sex remains an outer grab for her inner world 
of emotions and feelings. She did not enjoy eternal bliss in marital relationship. That 
disappointed her; but she continued her search for true love. She begins to identify her 
relationship with the love-lore of Radha-Krishna, and seeks the image of Krishna in her 
lovers. At times, she imagines herself to be Radha who is waiting for her lover, 
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Krishna. Kamala Das tried to justify her illicit love affairs by giving mythological 
frame to love. In the poem Radha, Kamala Das depicts emotional and spiritual facets of 
love with the feelings and ecstasy of Radha: 


“The long waiting 

Had made their bound so chaste, 

and all the doubting 

And the reasoning 

So that in his first true embrace, she was girl 
And virgin crying 

Everything in me Is melting in me 

Is melting, even the hardness at the core 
O Krishna, I am melting, melting melting, 
Nothing remains but 

You’’(p.63) 


Kamala Das was very unhappy when she could not find solace in her 
husband’s arms. Lack of emotional fulfilment in her marital relationship leaves her 
depressed and dejected, and eventually she turned to other man for gratification. Soon 
she realized that ultimate happiness and tranquillity lie in being united with Krishna. 
The theme of love is further discussed in the poem Radha-Krishna. In this poem, poet 
celebrates the freedom of two lovers. Once free from the human bondages, the two 
souls can be united easily. Nobody can stop them from meeting with one another. In 
another poem titled Ghanashyam describes the poet’s strong love for Krishna. The 
persona of the poem addresses Krishna with great joy and excitement. 


“Ghanashyam 

you have like a koel bait your 

Next in the harbour of my life. 

My life,until now, a sleeping jungle 
Is at last astir with music.’’(p. 94) 


Kamala Das begins to love Krishna emotionally and spiritually. Their love 
becomes an ideal relationship and this relationship is a good example for Kamala Das 
theory of love. It is significant here that Lord Krishna is ultimate lover to most the Nair 
women as per the legend. The poet was in fact, nurtured in a family environment 
fragment with devotion to Lord Krishna, especially at Guruvayoor (famous Krishna 
temple in Kerala). She once said: “Love is the only ritual I believe in, it makes 
everything legitimate.”” She felt that ultimate bliss and love can be achieved only in 
emotional and spiritual union. ALN Dwivedi comments on these aspects of love: “It is 
this framework (Radha-Krishna love-lore) that saves her, in some degree, from the 
charges of obscenity and promiscuity; otherwise her poetry is replete with shocking 
and unorthodox details about love, marriage and sex.” (Dwivedi, P. 37) 


Love and sexual carvings are the persistent themes of Indian women writers 
since the time of the Vedas. But Kamala Das has surpassed her predecessors in the 
treatment of these themes. Her greatness as a love poet emerged from the fact that her 


2 Priya Pathiyan, love is the only ritual I believe in an article on Kamala Das, The Sunday Review — 


The Times of India, 21/04/2001 
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love poetry is truly rooted in her personal experience. It is an outpouring expression of 
emotions from her loneliness, disillusionment and sense of frustration. Since she could 
never find emotional fulfilment within her loveless marriage, always a deep feeling of 
insecurity grips her. Hence, her sexual wanderings are a mask for her wounded soul. 


“T am a freak. It’s only 
To save my face. I flaunt at 
Times, a grand, flamboyant lust.” (p. 78) 


It is the sexual frankness and the boldness Kamala Das showed in her writings always 
created a sense of shocking and at the same time it amused them as well. She believed 
and wandered for a kind of love which was based on unconditional trust and honesty. 
In some of her poems she reveals a deep disgust for her own body with which she 
sought love, but it proved to be a great impediment that she could not transcend. She 
always averred the “silly female shape intervened to ruin a beautiful relationship, the 
clumsy gadgetry that always, always damaged bonds.” (Das, Pp 4-5) Though nearly all 
her poems are about love however, the poem Jayasurya is not a love poem, it is about 
her child’s birth. Considered to be one of the best poems, she depicts the primal hunger 
of her/woman’s womb. In this poem, she recalls the birth of her last son named 
Jayasurya and those recollections became the source of this amazing poem. 


In The Anamalai Poems (1984), Kamala Das depicts about the cultural history 
and her familial past as well. Therefore, one can find the vigorous presence of the 
cultural history of India in these poems. She wrote these poems during her temporary 
stay at the hills of Anamalai in Tamil Nadu after her defeat at the Parliamentary 
election in 1984. History operates both on the visible, and on the invisible levels in The 
Anamalai Poems. In these poems, her ‘self? has given historical and _ political 
implications: 


There were nights when I heard 
my own voice call me out 

of dreams, gifting such rude 
awakenings, and then 

expelling me from warm human 
love, unaccustomed 

fare for one such as I 

a misfit when awake” (P. 130) 


The Anamalai Poems are different from the other poems she has written earlier because 
one can notice that how the poet now overcomes her anxieties, and allow herself to 
luxuriate, even amid a crisis. At the same time the poems have a deep undertone of 
nostalgia for her entire life. Hence these poems are an analysis of her life. 


Most of the cases, the poetry of Kamala Das is controversial and at the same 
time it is spiritual as well. She is considered as the pioneer in Indian feminist poetry 
because of her nature of being open and honest in dealing with women’s needs and 
desires. But she herself refused to be called a feminist and had never actively involved 
or identified with any particular fundamental ideology of feminist activity. Instead of 
being direct voice of feminist ideology, her poems have plentiful reference to her early 
life, to herself, and to womanhood in general. The works got lyrical intensity and 
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strong aesthetic strength under her touch. Received only informal education, without 
having any university degree, still almost instinctively, Kamala Das is aware of the 
value and significance of words, and recognises fine tunes and shades of meaning of 
one word and another. Along with aesthetic qualities of her poetry earnestness, 
sincerity, frankness and a deep love of the past are evident in it with a conventional 
tone; bold and defiant attitude, clear and direct voice. She experiments in her poetry 
with a feminine sensibility that demands equality with man and she examines love and 
life from a women’s perspective. 


Very openly Kamala Das criticised religious practices and blind faith followed 
and practiced by people. Like many European women authors, Kamala Das seized 
control of the society’s own cultural codes, particularly those formed by dominant 
religious ideologies. She wrote, for example, the terrifying religious image of Kaali, the 
Goddess of war, in her defiant reaction: “I hung a picture of Kali on the wall of my 
balcony and adorned it daily with long string of red flowers, resembling the intestines 
of a disemboweled human being. Anyone walking along the edge of my paddy field a 
fur long away could see the Goddess and the macabre splash of red. This gave the 
villagers a fright.”(P. 201) Words and expressions tabooed by the Kerala community 
and considered as “unladylike” are frequently noticed in Kamala Das’s writing. This is 
one of the reasons why she has become the target of incessant stone-throwing by the 
society. But despite all odds, Kamala Das’s courage and enthusiasm remains 
unmitigated because she wrote out of honesty and she believed that taboos are not just 
to be observed but also to be broken. She was able to make open statements about the 
evil practices found in religions; because she believed that God dwells outside 
institutionalized religions. She equated God with the ultimate good in man, with the 
positive spirit omnipresent in the universe and willing to bow before it but not before 
pseudo Gods or ritualized religions that have lost God in its essence. She did not 
consider it as blasphemy or taboo to write about the rotten practices of religions 
because she believed that the ultimate truth, ‘God’ remains outside religion and 
unscathed by criticism. 


One of the reasons why Kamala Das is severely criticized by the society is due to her 
boldness in using certain ‘taboo’ words and expressions, which most other writers 
especially women writer dare to write. This prolific writer wrote about the life around 
and within her, bubbles with her unabated enthusiasm and zest for life. Kamala Das’s 
progress as a writer may be visualised through several stages — struggle for love and 
security in the face of neglect, agony and frustration, emotional refuge in others and 
return to her past, search for the ideal lover, realization of the futility of such a search 
in the world of sense perception, discovery of the possibility of spiritual peace in Lord 
Krishna, philosophical detachment and love for all, meditation on death and readiness 
to face it. 


Kolankodu Vasudevan Nair, who has done an in-depth study of Kamala Das’s 
stories, classifies them into four stages. He like many others is of the view that most of 
her very fine stories were composed during the first stage. Kamala Das differing from 
many of her contemporaries, opted to study each individual, his/her stream of thoughts, 
uniqueness and very minute emotional shades. In many of them, she resorts to the 
technique of the limited omniscient point of view. In Kamala Das, we see an essential 
simplicity of language and direct mode of expression. She had a limited vocabulary but 
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made an effective use of it in her writings. She made profuse use of the North Malabar 
dialect, which lends local colours to her writings in Malayalam. She had an objective, 
dramatic method of presentation. Her stories are fine examples of brevity in expression. 
She created an unrealistic atmosphere which is bewildering to the readers. She used a 
lot of images and symbols; her prose is very poetic. Kamala Das used a lot of despair 
symbols like ‘sterile wombs’, ‘ragdoll limbs’, ‘sleeping soul’ and death symbols like 
‘hospitals’, ‘operations’, ‘aimless journeys’ of the characters. She used expressive 
symbols like ‘house’, ‘window’, ‘toys’ and ‘puppets’ to stand for different stages in 
life. She made use of colour imagery like yellow, red and green colours to denote 
different moods of the characters. One can find same classification in her poetry which 
deal with her personal experiences, are expressed through powerful symbols. 


The asset of Kamala Das’ poetry is her transparent language, which has the touch 
of love and beauty. Some of the problems that have touched her sensibility are the 
sterility that has touched upon the emotions, morality and the essence of man in the 
present day, the conflict between the mind and the language etc. A casual survey of 
the writings of Kamala Das disclose the fact that almost all the writings she wrote 
as a very young woman have the imprint of the rich craftsmanship of a mature 
author. They are mostly poems with fine external form and thematic perfection. The 
unique quality of Kamala Das’ writing technique is the intertwining of reality and 
imagination. This kind of mystification according to her is essential to sustain the 
interest of the readers and she is never willing to reveal the borderline between the 
two and her writings celebrated love and womanhood. Scanning the literary career 
of Kamala Das spread over a period of five decades, honesty of expression, 
emotional depth, crisp narration and deception and deceptive casualness mark her 
as the best known writer in Indo-Anglo literary circle. 
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Abstract: The article analyses and indebted the repercussion of socio-cultural structures of the 
novel Artamonov’s Business written by Maxim Gorky. Through Artamonov’s family saga, the 
story of Russia stretches from the Bolshevik Revolution to the end of Russia’s Industrial 
Revolution. Artamonov is a category of Russian merchants born from the end of the slave 
system announced by Tsar Alexander. Artamonov arrives at the sleeping village of Dromov to 
build a linen factory. Ilya Artamonov enters the city, which disrupts life because civilians 
previously inhabited it. The story takes us to the third generation, and as usual, the business 
turns around when we cross its roots. 


Key Words: Business in Russia, bourgeois family, capitalist development, Maxim Gorky, 
business development 


1. Introduction 


The most significant name in the virtual renaissance belongs to Maxim Gorky. After 
Tolstoy, the only Russian writer of modern times became world-famous and, like 
Chekhov, was not limited to intellectuals from different world countries. Gorky’s 
career was truly fantastic; Growing up from the shallow depths of the local workforce, 
he was less than thirty years old when he became the most famous writer and most 
talked about man in Russia After a period of celebrity fame, he now fell in love with 
Tolstoy, and Chekhov, his reputation was tarnished, and Russian academics almost 
forgot about him. But his fame remained in the lower classes overseas and at home, and 
after 1917 his general fame and his encounter with the new Russian emperors made 
him a clear champion in Russian literature. However, this new situation was due to his 
suitability rather than learning. 


The Novel “The Artamonovs Business”, is the life story of three generations of a 
merchant family familiar to Maxim Gorky, the author. Without hiding anything, with 
clarity and depth of historical thinking, the author examined the Artamonovs as 
representatives of a class, their attitude to “business” relying on a deep understanding 
of the forces that govern the life of society. In the plot of the story, Gorky was 
interested not in questions of human sinfulness, but in the ruthless action of the “law of 
degeneration,” the theme of the disintegration and degradation of a bourgeois family, 
not religious and moralistic, but social problems in the development of capitalist 
society. The history of the rise of the capitalist family under the conditions of capitalist 
development was better understood after the “reality” itself closed the cycle of 
capitalist development. In “Artamonov’s Business”, of course, the motive of the moral 
condemnation of the evil of capitalism, Artamonov’s business remains in full force. 
But the decision turns out to be another verdict which is a historical pronouncement. 


2. Influences of Gorky and “Artamonov’s Business.” 


From 1901 onwards, Gorky began to think about his new work and basement created 
for the novel. Maxim Gorky recognized and closely observed numerous generations of 
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the Russian capitalist families for the reflective social writing; this leads him to think 
about writing the novel. It took more than twenty years to write and publish this work. 
After 1916, when the book was published, Gorky postponed his writing after the 
October Revolution. Until 1925, though Gorky stayed in Italy, Gorky did not write the 
novel but marked the Russian industrial development beginning in his mind, with its 
brief reflections and failure by the shocks of the Bolshevik Revolution (Fitzpatrick 
133). These things were the initial mind setup of Gorkey to write the book. 


In his novel the Artamonov Business, Ilya Artamonov, a former family founder, 
generally represented the Russian business class. This writing reveals the antagonism 
and anxiety of the urban people in the Russian community. Ilya had a great vision and 
mission and shaped a linen-making factory in the remote and unimportant regional city 
of Dromov. Prevailing and assured, he never looks backward towards anything, but he 
uses his time cleverly. He moved ahead with brave-minded, destroyed all difficulties to 
attain his vision, and became one of his city’s wealthiest and successful linens-making 
factory owners and even his district. After Ilya Artamonov dies, his family, especially 
his sons, takes over the responsibilities and plans to develop the factory and business. 
Eventually, though, the outline is weakening, partially due to the lack of revelation of 
his sons, but mainly the coming revolution. As Porter’s primogenital son, who leads the 
factory, he has no passion for his father Ilia’s business or other work. He ensures 
business and works as a complex, heavy-duty, and he does not comprehend the 
persistence of his challenging work. By way of the linen, factory grew, Pyotr’s 
alienation from his spouse, offspring, and colleagues continued to grow. Stuck in the 
routine of life and impotent to understand the socio, economic and political movements 
around him, he finds solace in alcohol and prostitution. One of his brothers Nikita 
devotes the maximum time of his life to the convent, declared elegant deceits to get 
advice for devoted pilgrims. Once he realizes that there is no spirituality or sacredness 
in the convent life, he returns home and decides to die. 


Alexei, the successor of Ilya Artamonov, is full of vigor and great ideas, unlike his 
brothers. He was very much concerned with the nation’s political life and social life, 
art, and education. He was constantly on the run to achieve success; he was an honest 
industrial capitalist, an owner who is strongly thought in the influence of masses of 
Russian people and finds the opportunity to create a new-fangled capitalist economy in 
Russia. One of his sons, Miran was too wholly immersed in political and social 
problems. After he became the business owner, he too plans to perform a vital political 
role in the new Russian bourgeois. Similar to some other bourgeois liberals in Russia, 
he seeks to steer the history of Russia in a different and new direction towards 
progress, industrialization, and culture. Symbols of the new Russian geniuses are father 
and son. They held in reserve the Russian future in their hands but were very weedy 
and self-centered to save the nation from the new socialist revolution. 


The linen factory business was spontaneous at the initial part of the novel; the 
Artamonov business expires with the advent of a new period. The book’s latter parts 
appear like the Destruction of Artamonovs and his sons’ linen factory business, 
concluding all open-minded business openings. The ending is appalling. The new 
owner, Pyotr is starving in his well-designed house, and Red Army soldiers of the 
nation are guarding his household. Since their eldest son is Ilya Bolshevik, Pyotr is still 
alive. With a revolution that brings neither achievement nor pleasure, but only 
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resentment and suffering, Gorky concludes his novel writing. With an unusually 
concise but surprisingly complete depth, the novel fills every detail with significance. 
Gorky lovingly and meticulously describes ancient Russian wedding ceremonies with 
their traditions and customs, wonderfully portrays the many holiday celebrations and 
festivities at the annual trade carnivals, and scatterings throughout Russian sayings, 
proverbs, and folk poetry. The novel’s action creates various realms of Russian society 
and culture. 


3. Themes related to Russian society in “The Artamonov Business.” 


Gorky also described the different characteristics of this weakening and paid close 
contemplation to the various ways in which hereditary family traits developed. But he 
shows more clearly and richly his powerful connection with the overall development of 
society in times of revolutionary crisis than all the works of his great contemporaries. 
Since Gorky always saw the end of the road, his novels, despite their austerity in the 
genre, achieving a much more general uniqueness and incomparable epic monument. 
The novel “The Artamonov Business” narrates the history of Russian capitalism, the 
story of a dying family, showing how the position of the “masters of life” disfigures 
and spiritually destroys people, transforming them from the masters of the “business” 
into its slaves (Frierson 27). The plot of the novel is based on the development of the 
Artamonov business. 


Ilya Artamonov is the founder of the business. He is energetic, business like, knows the 
joy of work. His son Peter has neither strong will, assertiveness, nor labour enthusiasm 
distinguished by his father. He didn’t like “Business” not only disobeys his father but 
trying to become his master. This caused Peter’s fears, and he began to hate the 
workers; Tikhon, who frenziedly seizes on Ilya the Younger, seeks oblivion in 
drunkenness, scandals and surrounds himself with comforts. In the final stage, in the 
great Artamonov’s “business,” turned out to be almost redundant, as it were a 
spectator. Artamonov’s “middle generation” is Alexei. Unlike Peter, he is business like 
and energetic. But history inexorably tends Artamon’s “business”, like all capitalism, 
to decline, and its insatiable greed for playing with deeds, “unpleasant rushiness” 
(Coppxutt 63), could not break the historical developments. One of the brother of Peter 
Artamonoyv, Nikita, is trying to escape from social reality. 


When Gorky deals with the idea of the novel to Leo Tolstoy, he saw in Artamonov, 
who had gone to a monastery to atone for the sins of his relatives, the embodiment of 
moral greatness. But in the novel, Nikita Artamonov is not majestic but unhappy. He 
does not believe in his preaching and cannot catch anyone in the net of comforting 
illusions, distract from the struggle to change a life, because “everyone is tired of 
enduring,” because the people are going to revolution, and not to religious consolation 
(Fitzpatrick 114). 


The novel describes an exceptional condensation of life impressions, events, actions, 
psychology. The experience gained by Gorky in work on previous books made it 
possible to create a pervasive work. It seized the novelist not more than two hundred 
and fifty pages of standard format to express about fifty-four years of Russian life. The 
author is laconic in the characters’ in describing their appearance, avoiding a detailed 
commentary. The novel amazes the richness of the folklore used in it: lyrics, songs, 
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proverbs, sayings; at the beginning of the story, an almost complete description of 
Russian wedding ceremonies is given. 


Along with many traditional methods and forms of artistic creation, the Artamonovs’ 
business also uses new ones. In the first part, the author narrates on his own behalf, 
emphasizing that there is no distinct difference in the vision of the world between him 
and his heroes. In the second part, the world is increasingly shown through the 
intersection of the author’s points of view and Peter Artamonov, and in the third - 
Peter, Yakov. The author’s characteristics are replaced by internal monologues and 
dialogues, ending with the character’s speech, a scene after Peter’s explanation with his 
son under an oak tree describing the business revelry at the fair, just like the last period 
of life Peter Artamonov. Gorky resorted to what in literary criticism is sometimes 
called psychological when some impressions seem to stretch in time. In contrast, others 
seem to disappear with time in some failures, as if they did not exist. Such are, for 
example, the three weeks Peter spent at the fair. In the main part of the novel reveals 
one character — the character of Pyotr Artamonov. It is in the foreground precisely 
because the “master” is losing power over the “business” (CoppKnit 77). 


4. Business issues related with family and society 


Gorky encourages a way of delivering ideologies to the highest level in lively dialogue 
with the personal lives of his characters during the class struggle. A exceptional 
proposition is required to do justice to the infiltration of Marxist thoughts as bourgeois 
and bourgeois genius and distort and misinterpret these ideas by representatives of 
various bourgeois pseudo-Marxists. Gorky in the Artamonov business provided a 
historical representation of the development of pre-revolutionary bourgeois 
intellectuals; He later shows the decisive propensities for the expansion of 
intelligentsias and their attitude in the direction of the workers’ dictatorship. 


Another issue to be discussed in relation to Artamonov is the issue of personality. 
Gorky mostly portrayed a strong character of personality in his previous novels, and 
old-fashioned Russian facts crushed this source. In “The Artamonov Business”, Gorky 
describes the problem of personality as the inner emptiness of modern personality 
bourgeois intellectuals from a different angle. Although this subject is naturally 
mentioned in Gorky’s other earlier works, it only focuses on a comprehensive and 
systematic commentary. In the “Artamonovs Business”, of course, the motive of moral 
condemnation of the evil of capitalism, Artamonov’s “Business” retains its full force. 
Nevertheless, the critical one turns out to be another judgement as the verdict of 
history. The extremely developed impression of the lawfulness, the historical 
inevitability of the death of capitalism with all its life-devastating predation, comes to 
the fore. The bourgeois theme is presented in a different aspect: the sterility of the 
social practice of the bourgeoisie, the exhaustion of its historical forces is the central 
thesis of the novel. 


Naturally, this kind of idea could not be revealed in the plot about the revolt of the “lost 
children” of the class against its environment. It demanded a supplementary 
widespread conflict. Such a struggle was the conflict amongst the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, their competition in the historical arena. The decision of who is the real 
master of life, its natural organizer and organizer organizes the novel’s action. In three 
generations of the Artamonov family, Maxim Gorky contributed with extraordinary 
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gaudiness the artistic history of the Russian bourgeoisie, its belated but stormy 
appearance, its short triumph, and death. Gorky was able, with exceptional skill, to 
connect the deeply individual portrait characteristics of his heroes with a vast socio- 
political generalization (Kaun 233). The author managed to saturate every movement 
of his heroes with the fullness of the historical meaning. 


The understanding of history that is revealed in the novel is based on the recognition of 
labour as the only source of values developed by humanity, the only engine of history 
forward, the decisive force of cultural development. Only those social forces that 
actively participate in creative, creative labour activities can develop effectively. The 
curse that gravitates over the Artamonovs, draining their strength from generation to 
generation, is in the parasitism of the exploiters, in the detachment of the proprietary 
classes from the life-giving force and the element of labour. 


The death of Ilya, the initiator of the “business”, draws a kind of fatal line in the life of 
the Artamonovs, after which decline and fading begin. Let his “business” grow and 
expand, but the Artamonov’s rattletrap has gone askew, has lost the wheel: from 
generation to generation it becomes scarce, the strength of the family degenerates, the 
characters lose their brightness and integrity, become impoverished, discoloured. The 
activity of the successors of Ilya Artamonov is aimed at power; the pathos of creation 
does not inspire acquisition; therefore, all these applicants for the role of leaders of the 
capitalist era look small and insignificant. Gorky leads his heroes through similar 
situations. On parallels and analogies, the “lowering of the type” in the development of 
bourgeois society is revealed with particular convincingness. Only one Ilya-grandson in 
new conditions retained his grandfather’s energy and strength, directness, and 
independence. Still, to preserve these features, he leaves his father’s house, ceases to be 
Artamonov so that, in the end, together with the revolutionary proletariat, he returns 
and destroys Artamonov’s domination. 


5. Influence of capitalism and democratic in “Artamonov Business” 


Immigrants from its bowels are destroying Russia’s capitalist system. Ilya Artamonov, 
a grandson and son of factory owners, does not want to do “business.” She goes head to 
head in her studies, reading books. Alexei’s son Miron says of his brother: “Ilya is one 
of those people who look at life in a book and don’t know how to distinguish a cow 
from a horse” (CoppKuit 72). But this is just my brother’s guess. Ilya is closer to real- 
life than Artamonov wants to admit. He is a socialist. One of them actively and 
consistently shook the foundations of the system in Russia, which led to his revolt. 
Miron Artamonov is a Western deputy. He dreams that Russia will prosper on the west 
road, and his opponent Goritsvetov “represents” an independent, certain path of 
development. There is no consensus in the new generation. They are very different 
from their predecessors, fathers. Yakov, Peter Artamonov’s youngest son, condemns 
everyone. His brother Miron’s political claims are ridiculous; he does not accept Ilya. 
They are funny and incomprehensible to him. “It’s best not to dwell on negative 
things,” says his philosophy. It seems to him that, “the owner, he sits at a party with the 
people who work for him, he stays for a long time and he is tired of them, they, quietly 
angry, look at him as if they want to say:” Why don’t you go? Time. “It seems to me 
that this is almost figurative. He was not thrown out of the train but was thrown into a 
fast-moving life, as if Yakov was unnecessary, “unnecessary.” Gorky points out that 
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the sharp, weak, and lazy democrats are opposed to the united, orderly forces in Russia. 
So, in the first attack, the existing system collapsed. 


From the words of Tikhon Vyalov, it is clear that Ilya is among the strange destroyers 
of the system. To Peter Artamonov, when asked about Ilya, the former security guard 
replied: “You have heard - of these. It must be because he is alive. After all, you have 
them; otherwise ...” (94) But Peter can no longer comprehend this horrible figure when 
his son, his hope and favorite, squanders his father’s “life’s work’. Gorky, therefore, 
demonstrated the familiarity and certainty of the collapse of the capitalist system based 
on exploitation and humiliation. He estimated the probability that the system picks up 
its passengers if it lives on its own. 


6. Conclusion 


Alexei Maksimovich Gorky, in his book “The Artamonovs Business,” showed the 
growth of democracy in Russia. Using the example of the Artamonov family, the 
author showed how intelligence agents are formed in capitalism’s depths, which will 
lead to workers fighting for their rights. In the conflict between Miron Artamonov and 
Goritsvetov, two political lines are shown in which the opposition forces wanted to 
position Russia: The Western way of development and its diversity, unlike anyone else, 
which ultimately succeeded. Explaining the history of businessman Artamonov, Gorky 
explores the cause of the collapse of capitalism in Russia. Using the example of three 
generations of Artamonov, the author shows the birth and death of “crime.” Gorky saw 
and cleverly managed to show that, in a short time, through the efforts of enthusiastic 
and aspiring people. Luck was built, the industry was strengthened, and how easy it 
was to ruin it, to take it into weak and powerless hands, to do work without love and 
love. “Everyone lives for work, but we can’t see if men live for anything beyond their 
work.” This contempt contributes to the Bolsheviks’ success, as seen in the author’s 
long association with Lenin. However, as long as the intelligent reader continues the 
healthy scepticism, the novel is a good picture of Russia before the arrival of the 
Soviets. 
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Abstract: Being a social animal, man cannot live in isolation. There has to be a good connect 
between people by becoming constant support systems to one another. In today’s world, mental 
health is a very serious concern. The growing number of psychological clinics or counseling 
centers foregrounds the need to have a listener to listener to make ourselves sane. By attempting 
textual analysis of Anton Chekhov’s short story, ‘Misery’, this paper analyses the cavernous 
breach between individuals and their unsympathetic reciprocation to one’s bereavement. It tries 
to unravel the dehumanized and indifferent attitude of modern society towards human 
sufferings. It also highlights how pathetic is the trauma of disenfranchised grief as it leaves the 
victim isolated, with no possible ways to vent out their emotions. The study aims to bring forth 
the need to have a humanitarian concern and empathy towards fellow beings. 


Keywords: trauma, isolation, unsympathetic society, suffering, grief 


The theme of human suffering is prevalent in literature across ages. From ancient epics 
to modern fictions, we have stories which are instinct with death of loved ones, grief, 
loss and trauma. Many authors have reflected in their works the inner turmoil of 
individuals which needs to be properly addressed and resolved. Anton Chekhov is one 
such writer who is highly sympathetic to the sentiments of people, particularly the 
downtrodden. He is a preeminent literary figure of Russia, who has popularized the 
modern short story. Chekhov has also helped to revolutionize the modern theatre. In 
many of his stories, he identifies himself with the marginalized sections of the society. 
He subtly reflects in his works the very ordinary yet inevitable chapters of one’s life — 
death, unhappiness, regret, suffering, so on and so forth. Chekhov’s works are more or 
less directed to the vices and pitfalls of the society, often sympathizing with the 
unprivileged classes. 


Chekhov’s Misery revolves around Iona Potapov, a sledge driver. The story opens with 
the description of a cold evening, where in everything is covered by snow. The evening 
twilight, the lazily whirling snow and Jona, who “‘is all white like a ghost”, bring in a 
bleak ambience justifying the title. The mare is also in the same emotional zone as that 
of her master: “she is probably lost in thought. Anyone who has been torn away from 
the plough, from the familiar gray landscapes, and cast into this slough, full of 
monstrous lights, of unceasing uproar and hurrying people, is bound to think” (609). 
Iona is traumatized by the death of his son. Sigmund Freud, in “Mourning and 
Melancholia” defines trauma as “any excitation from outside which are powerful 
enough to break the [mind’s] protective shield” (Freud, 23). The protagonist of the 
story is so much into his grief that he doesn’t find it necessary to even shake off the 
snow that has fallen on his body. The following conversation from the story 
foregrounds how Iona is preoccupied with thoughts of his son’s death: 


"Where are you shoving, you devil?” Iona immediately hears shouts from the dark 
mass shifting to and fro before him. "Where the devil are you going? Keep to the 
r-right!" 


"You don't know how to drive! Keep to the right," says the officer angrily. 
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A coachman driving a carriage swears at him; a pedestrian crossing the road and 
brushing the horse's nose with his shoulder looks at him angrily and shakes the 
snow off his sleeve. Iona fidgets on the box as though he were sitting on thorns, 
jerks his elbows, and turns his eyes about like one possessed as though he did not 
know where he was or why he was there.(610) 


Here, the memory of Iona’s son’s death acts as a foreign body which is still at work, 
making him unreceptive to the outer world. In Studies on Hysteria, Joseph Breuer and 
Sigmund Freud discuss the connection between hysteria and psychical trauma. 
According to them, for a victim to work out his/her trauma, there is a need to relive the 
memory of the event by describing it in the best possible way. Thus, recovery from a 
traumatic state is possible only when the memories that correspond to the event have 
been properly abreacted. After a traumatic event, recovery is only possible if the victim 
accepts the reality and manages to move on. Otherwise, trauma continues to haunt the 
survivor in the worst possible way. Addressing one’s trauma is the first step to come 
out of it. And often, it needs a listener. In the story, Iona tries to share his grief with the 
passenger: 


Iona gives a wry smile, and straining his throat, brings out huskily: "My son... er... 
my son died this week, sir." 


"H'm! What did he die of?" 
Iona turns his whole body round to his fare, and says: 


"Who can tell! It must have been from fever.... He lay three days in the hospital and 
then he died.... God's will." 


"Turn round, you devil!" comes out of the darkness. "Have you gone cracked, you 
old dog? Look where you are going!" 


"Drive on! drive on!..." says the officer. "We shan't get there till to-morrow going 
on like this. Hurry up!" 


The sledge-driver cranes his neck again, rises in his seat, and with heavy grace 
swings his whip. Several times he looks round at the officer, but the latter keeps his 
eyes shut and is apparently disinclined to listen. (610) 


From the conversation, the passenger is clearly apathetic to Iona’s grief. This makes 
Iona lonelier and more disappointed as his trauma remains unshared. Then, he gets 
three passengers to Police Brigade. They hire him for twenty kopecks. Though the fare 
is not at all reasonable, Iona never complains. His loss has made him out of place. He 
cannot accept his son’s death and is constantly haunted by his memories. Chekhov 
portrays Iona as one who is desperate to have a listener to share his grief: “He hears 
abuse addressed to him, he sees people, and the feeling of loneliness begins little by 
little to be less heavy on heart” (611). It is true that when we are haunted by a loss, the 
more we try to be active, the lesser will be our pain. To redress trauma, it is important 
to be in the company of people with whom we can share our anxieties and grief. To 
unburden his agonized mind, he again tries to communicate with his passengers: 


"This week... er... my... er... son died!" 
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"We shall all die,.." says the hunchback with a sigh, wiping his lips after coughing. 
"Come, drive on! drive on! My friends, I simply cannot stand crawling like this! 
When will he get us there?" 


"Well, you give him a little encouragement... one in the neck!" 


"Do you hear, you old plague? I'll make you smart. If one stands on ceremony with 
fellows like you one may as well walk. Do you hear, you old dragon? Or don't you 
care a hang what we say?” (611) 


Chekhov clearly displays how people often lead materialistic lives being aloof to the 
sufferings of their fellow beings. He discusses the need to socialize with the world 
around for a greater cause of humanity. Iona, unable to find a single listener to unweigh 
the burden of his grief, is entangled in the web of anguish and loneliness: 


Again he is alone and again there is silence for him.... The misery which has been 
for a brief space eased comes back again and tears his heart more cruelly than 
ever. With a look of anxiety and suffering Iona's eyes stray restlessly among the 
crowds moving to and fro on both sides of the street: can he not find among those 
thousands someone who will listen to him? But the crowds flit by heedless of him 
and his misery.... His misery is immense, beyond all bounds. If Iona's heart were 
to burst and his misery to flow out, it would flood the whole world, it seems, but 
yet it is not seen. It has found a hiding-place in such an insignificant shell that one 
would not have found it with a candle by daylight... (611) 


After returning to the yard, Iona sees a young cabman who makes for the water bucket. 
With much hope, he tries to initiate a conversation but soon realizes that the cabman is 
already asleep. The unshared agony and pent up emotions torments Iona: 


Just as the young man had been thirsty for water, he thirsts for speech. His son 
will soon have been dead a week, and he has not really talked to anybody yet.... 
He wants to talk of it properly, with deliberation.... He wants to tell how his son 
was taken ill, how he suffered, what he said before he died, how he died.... He 
wants to describe the funeral, and how he went to the hospital to get his son's 
clothes. He still has his daughter Anisya in the country.... And he wants to talk 
about her too.... Yes, he has plenty to talk about now. (612) 


Deeply frustrated with the fellow human beings who turned out to be indifferent to his 
pain, Iona finds solace in his mare. It is highly disturbing even to think about the state 
of Iona who is devoid of a human company. He has no other way than to vent out his 
feelings and frustrations to his mare. Chekhov warns the readers with the shocking 
reality that in life we might be left all alone with no comforting words. Iona gets no 
response from his mare but still he is relieved that he could at least speak out his mind 
to someone. What is more agonizing than having no one to lean on during the days of 
distress? The helplessness of the protagonist along with the utter disappointment of the 
writer towards the hostile society is well reflected in the last conversation of Iona with 
his mare: 


I have grown too old to drive.... My son ought to be driving, not I... He was a real 
cabman.... He ought to have lived...." 
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Iona is silent for a while, and then he goes on: 


"That's how it is, old girl.... Kuzma Ionitch is gone.... He said good-by to me.... He 
went and died for no reason.... Now, suppose you had a little colt, and you were 
own mother to that little colt. ... And all at once that same little colt went and 
died.... You'd be sorry, wouldn't you?..." 


The little mare munches, listens, and breathes on her master's hands. Iona is 
carried away and tells her all about it. (613) 


Men are social beings. In modern world, it is very difficult to live in a self-made 
cocoon, completely isolated from the rest of the world. The rapid growth of counseling 
centers informs us about the deteriorating mental health of people. The increase in the 
number of suicides makes us aware of the need to socialize with people. We often feel 
a peace of mind when we share our insecurities or anxieties to our fellow beings. It is 
true that sharing our grief unburdens us. But unfortunately, our society has become 
more or less resistant to the sufferings of people. Failures, loss and disappointments are 
part and parcel of our lives. Individuals get traumatized due to various reasons, most 
importantly when they incur a loss. In “Mourning and Melancholia”, Freud describes 
one’s reactions to his/her loss. They are mainly of two types, mourning and 
melancholia. In the former, the victim identifies with the loss whereas in the latter, the 
grief remains a foreign body and destroys the well-being of the individual. Iona suffers 
from the trauma of disenfranchised grief as he finds none to share his state of mind. 
Loss of loved ones can bring about an unbearable pain in the minds of people. Only 
when the trauma is meaningfully shared in words, will the victim be able to get solace 
to go through his/her agonizing situation. “When the event is over, the post traumatic 
period becomes relatively distorted with the backdrop of the trauma continuously 
looming into the present. When the survivors of trauma come in and tell their stories 
they are in the process of creating wholeness from the destruction they have 
experienced (Wall, 109). In the story Misery, Iona Potapov is agonized by his son’s 
death. He has no wife and all he seeks in life is a person to share his pain. Chekhov has 
clearly portrayed the helpless nature of Iona throughout the story especially in his 
conversation with the passengers. The unsympathetic reaction of the society makes him 
more vulnerable. Anton Chekhov has clearly raised his disappointment with the world 
which is emotionally resistant to the pain of its fellow beings. 
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Abstract: Menstruation is considered as a taboo in many cultural communities around 
the world. Human ancestors’ purity/pollution believes and their sense of danger 
imprinted menstruation as a taboo along with other bodily effluences. But, unlike other 
taboos, menstrual taboos are deep-rooted and resistant to change. These cultural 
taboos on menstruation paved way for the creation of linguistic taboos too. Direct 
discussions on menstruation are strictly proscribed in civic spaces and public 
discourses. These cultural and linguistic taboos led to the formation of innumerable 
menstrual euphemisms globally. These euphemisms are cloaked in colourful linguistic 
features and may sound funny and entertaining. But, they propagate and reinforce 
menstrual negativity and the culture of shame. This Paper attempts to study the 
interconnection between menstrual taboos and menstrual euphemisms by focusing on 
the meanings and themes of various menstrual euphemisms of different languages. 


Key Words: menstruation, taboo, euphemism, menstrual culture, patriarchy. 


The term ‘euphemism’ is derived from the Greek word “eupheme”, which means 
“auspicious”. In Greek, the meaning of the prefix “eu” is “well” and of “pheme” is 
“speech”. Thus, “euphemism” stands for good speech or sweet talk. Webster’s Ninth 
New Collegiate Dictionary defines euphemism as “the substitution of an agreeable or 
inoffensive expression for one that may offend or suggest something unpleasant” (428). 
Concise Oxford English Dictionary refers euphemism “as a mild or less direct word 
substituted for one that is harsh or blunt when referring to something unpleasant or 
embarrassing” (492). Euphemisms are used in order to replace something unpleasant, 
offensive, embarrassing, forbidden, or impolite. For example, since death is unpleasant 
and fearful, it is often replaced with the euphemistic expression “pass away”. The term 
“porcelain throne” or “potty” is used to denote toilet. Similarly, “cancer” is indicated 
by using the phrase “that disease” in many regions. Thus, euphemisms offer linguistic 
politeness or sweet talking. 


Euphemism maintains a close relationship with taboo. Taboo is an implicit social or 
religious prohibition of particular person, place, thing, utterance or behaviour. Taboo is 
inherently connected with culture, religion and morality. Philipp Stranzy points out that 
it is the cultural norms of a given society which decide the taboo and its operation in 
that particular society (1073). If an object, utterance or behaviour is a taboo in one 
society, it does not have to be a taboo in another society. From time immemorial, 
societies considered anything/anyone that may cause danger, discomfort or injury to 
their members as taboo. Sweat, urine, saliva, vomit, excreta, flatulence, sexual fluids, 
sex organs, disease, death, murder, abortion, adultery, incest, bestiality, necrophilia, 
paedophilia, masturbation, pornography, matricide and patricide are some of the 
universal examples for taboo. Sometimes, speaking or uttering about these things itself 
is a taboo in a society. In such case, members of that society prohibit themselves from 
talking about it or, instead, they use euphemisms to refer them. For example, in Burma, 
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there is no particular word for “vagina”. Tabooed objects, acts, people or situations 
which are considered as offensive, unpleasant or harmful are denoted and described 
with the help of euphemisms. Thus, taboos contribute significantly to language. Taboo 
motivates language change by “promoting the creation of highly inventive and often 
playful new expressions, or new meanings for old expressions, causing existing 
vocabulary to be forgone”, observes Allan and Burridge (162). 


Menstruation is considered as a taboo in almost all cultures. Laura A. Walker remarks 
in one of her articles, “one taboo that crosses many cultures all over the world is the 
menstruation taboo” (1). Attributing multiple complex meanings to the process, 
different cultures interpreted menstruation differently. Some cultures celebrate 
menstruation as a sign of womanhood and fertility. Some others denigrate it as a form 
of impurity, sin and danger. Some others celebrate and denigrate menstruation 
simultaneously. Cultures and religions which perceive menstruation as a taboo imposed 
several restrictions for menstruating women. They were secluded in menstrual huts. 
They were not allowed to enter religious places and perform religious functions. They 
were not allowed to touch food or water, to cook food or to enter kitchen. These 
restrictions were observed unquestioningly by many cultural communities even in this 
twenty-first century. Anthropologists like Buckley and Gottlieb have interpreted these 
taboos differently and favourably by considering them in their cultural contexts and 
critiqued the Western tendency to imprint other cultures and their traditions as 
something inferior. However, menstrual restrictions and taboos should be confronted 
and contested when they violate the fundamental rights of people and their dignity. 
Undoubtedly, there is a dominant menstrual culture which is propagated by not only by 
culture and religion but also by science and industry. Scientific discourses define 
menstruation as a pathological condition. Industry, with the help of multinational 
sanitary product making firms, pharmaceutical companies and advertisements, defines 
menstruation as something to be hidden. They undoubtedly maintain menstruation as a 
taboo. 


Due to this taboo status attributed to menstruation, people rarely talk about 
menstruation in public. This taboo status of menstruation demanded or promoted the 
use of euphemisms to refer this biological process. Without any spatial and temporal 
differences, people employed various euphemisms to mention menarche, menstruation 
and menopause. Being an unmentionable subject, in almost all around the world, 
menstruation has been uttered implicitly with the help of various euphemisms and 
slangs. Using the linguistic techniques such as metaphors, circumlocutions, loanwords 
and figurative speeches, euphemisms are made enormously. These are used mostly by 
women among women. However, it is also used in the discussions between lovers and 
partners, among peer group adolescents. Generally, girls learn and begin to use 
menstrual euphemisms when they attain menarche as secrete codes being in company 
of people in whose presence the direct reference to menstruation is deemed unpleasant 
and embarrassing. Even in this twenty-first century, there are thousands of secret codes 
to refer menstruation and to cover it from the everyday public discourses. V. L. Larsen 
remarked that “special words and expressions as well as verbal taboos are used in most 
cultures to refer to menstruation” (874-5). 


The number of euphemisms in a society varies according to the cultural differences. 
Cultures with strong menstrual taboos rarely mention the process and therefore the 
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number of euphemisms and slangs in that culture are very limited. On contrary to this, 
cultures with moderate menstrual restrictions exploit more terms to refer the process 
implicitly. For example, the number of menstrual euphemisms is greater in Western 
societies compared to many African and Asian societies 


A period tracking application Clue conducted a survey involving around 90,000 people 
from 190 countries. It could compile around 5000 menstrual euphemisms. In olden 
days, people used the terms like “them”, “these days” or “those days” to describe 
menstruation. Ever since, plenty of words and phrases were added and used as secret 
codes to refer menstruation. There are several funny and wired euphemisms for 
menstruation all around the world. For example, in Germany, alarmstufe rot (“code red 
alarm”) and auf der roten welle surfen (“riding the red wave”) are widely used. 
Similarly, in France, the phrases la semaine ketchup (“ketchup week”) and c’est une 
scéne de crime dans ma culotte (“it’s a crime scene in my panty”) are used to denote 
menstruation. In Italy, phrases such as Le mie cose (“I have my thing’’) and palloncino 
rosso (“red rebellion”) are employed to refer period. In China, the most popular 
euphemisms are AMY (“eldest aunt”) and #//< (“regular holiday”). Similarly, in 
Japan, the terms like M4 (“blood festival”) and -</ —3€47 (“arrival of Matthew 
Perry”) are recurrently used to refer menstruation. There are very interesting 
euphemisms in Russia for menstruation. Imu ounu (“these days”), Kpumuuecxue Onu 
(“critical days”), lena (“business”), Kpacnaa apmua (“red army’), Kpacuoiti Oenb 
xanenoapa (“red day / days of the calendar’), Tocmu uz Kpacuodapa (“guests from 
Krasnodar”), and [7pazouuxu (“holidays”) are some among them. In India, there are 
multiple regional languages and, in each language, there are multiple euphemisms to 
signify menstruation. For example, in Malayalam, words like theendari, purathakuka, 
vayassariyikkuka and maasamura are used instead of the Malayalam clinical term 
aarthavam. 


It has been found that these euphemistic terms are derived on the basis of particular 
themes in almost all cultures. It was Natalie F. Joffe who examined menstrual 
terminology for the first time in 1948 and she classified her findings using the 
categories ‘time’, ‘colour’, visitors, ‘persons’, and disability’ (135). Later, Victoria 
Newton had conducted an extensive research on menstrual euphemisms that are 
prevalent in north Derbyshire region of Britain and included her findings in her work 
Everyday Discourses of Menstruation. She remarks that there is a “stability of themes” 
within cultures and this “suggests that menstrual slang and euphemisms can be 
described as a shared cultural discourse about menstruation” (137). Similarly, with an 
intention to decode the terminologies which are used to describe female body process, 
another scholar, Sara Read identified the well-known menstrual expressions of early 
modern England. Read found that the terms such as ‘courses’, ‘custom of women’, 
‘flowers’, ‘gift’ or ‘benefit of nature’, ‘months’, ‘monthly sickness’, ‘ordinaries’, 
‘terms’, ‘time common to women’, ‘those’ and ‘visits’ are frequently adopted to 
communicate the process of menstruation (Read 24). A close analysis of these 
menstrual euphemisms shows that there are terms which give negative as well as 
positive connotations for menstruation. Negative euphemisms give the impression that 
menstruation is filthy, debilitating, impure and toxic. On the contrary, the euphemisms 
which give positive connotations for menstruation connect menstruation with 
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womanhood, fertility, and reproduction. In addition, there are terms which are neutral 
and very much interesting. 


Almost all around the world, there are terms which give reference to the time and 
frequency of menstruation. For example, euphemisms like ‘period’ ‘time of month’ and 
‘monthly’ are used in England. The famous English diarist Samuel Pepys noted in his 
dairy on 24 December 1662 that “so home to supper and to bed, my wife not being 
well, she having her months upon her” (qtd. in Read 100). In India, euphemisms like 
masika dharma Cait uy) and mahavari (Aiea?) in Hindi, and maasamura in 
Malayalam are all mean and signify the monthly occurrence of menstruation. Some 
other euphemisms connect menstruation with nature and seasons. For instance, the 
euphemisms like rtu (d- ‘season’) in Tamil, /a luna (‘the moon) in Spanish, ho le 
inondazioni (“I have a flood”) in Italy, and les chuts du Niagara (“Niagara Falls”) in 
French are all derived from this connection. 


Some other terms reflect the pollution or the impurity concept and the outside status of 
menstruation inherent in many cultures. For example, the kannada phrase horage antu 
(“outside”) and Malayalam terms like theendari (“untouchable”) and purathaavuka 
(“to be outside”’) indicate this purity/pollution or inside/outside aspect of menstruation. 
This shows how women are forced to stay away from home, kitchen and from the 
cultural and religious spaces. Several cultural communities associated menstruating 
women with unfavourable images like witches, devils and monsters. These cultural 
references became verbal taboos immediately. Occasionally, Spanish people mention 
bleeding woman as el diablos (“the devil”) and el vampiro (“the vampire’’). Russians 
refer menstruating women as moxcmpoi (“monsters”) and Portuguese also labels them 
as monstra (“female monster”). Other frequent themes are ‘illness’, ‘indisposition’ and 
‘discomfort’. The Spanish euphemism estar sonada (“being broken”), Chinese term 
LIZ (“bad luck”) and Italian phrase sono indisposta (“I feel sick”) echo this theme. 
The earliest known diary was written by an English Lady Margaret and she wrote in 
her diary on 26 Jan 1600 that “I, being not well, praied and reed in mine owne 
chamber...” [Sic] (qtd. in Read 87). Another theme is danger. There is also a tendency 
to imply menstruation as a form of danger using euphemisms. For example, the 
German euphemism die rote pest (“the red plague”) and the Italian euphemism 
semaforo rosso (“red light’) suggests this danger attributed to menstruation. 


Colour of the blood motivated the creation of a great number of menstrual 
euphemisms. Red is a word that recurrently appears in menstrual euphemisms across 
the globe. Usually, the colour red is directly applied in Euphemisms. However, 
sometimes, Fruits, vehicles and flowers, having red colour, are often used as metaphors 
to signify this. Walker notes that “some euphemisms for menstruation are based on 
colour associations. Different groups of people will use colour metaphors that are 
significant to that specific culture”(27). Most of the German euphemisms are closely 
connected with the colour red. For example, German menstrual euphemisms such as 
erdbeerwoche (“strawberry week”), besuch von tante Rosa (“Aunt Rose is visiting’’), 
rote tante (“red aunt”), rote armee (“red army’), rote welle (“red wave”) and rote 
woche (“red week’) are derived out of the redness of menstrual blood. French 
euphemism /a semaine ketchup (“ketchup week’’), Italian euphemism semaforo rosso 
(“red light”), Danish euphemism kommunister i lysthuset (“communists in the gazebo”) 
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and Russian euphemism kpacuoie 7Kueyau (“red zhiguli”, Russian car brand) are all 
directly or indirectly connected with the colour red. Thus, a large number of menstrual 
euphemisms are evolved from the red colour of blood. 


Similarly, the entrance of a visitor is a recurrent image in menstrual euphemisms. 
These kinds of euphemisms echo the connotation that a visitor is a nuisance or 
annoyance for the host. Thus, these terms also implicitly echo the meaning that 
menstruation is an unwanted thing. In England, the visitors are “Aunt Flo” and “Miss 
Dot”. In Germany, “Red aunt is visiting” (Besuch der roten Tante). For the people of 
Denmark, there are the “visitors from Redby” (Bes¢g fra Rédby). “Blood Mary” 
(Mm fZL5ZZ) visits Chinese women. “Mathew Perry” (~~ // —3€#i) arrives in Japan. In 
Spain, it is “Andrew who comes once in a month” (Andres, el que viene una vez por 
mes). There is no direct link between the name of the visitor and the process of 
menstruation. Except in the case of Aunt Flo whose name is associated with the word 
“flow, it has been found that other names are randomly picked. 


References to sanitary protection are also evident in menstrual euphemisms. The word 
‘sanitary’ itself is a euphemism which gives the notion that menstruation is ‘unclean’. 
Euphemistic term ‘on the rag’ is associated with reusable cloth pads which was highly 
popular before the entrance of modern menstrual management methods. Commonly 
used English euphemisms such as ‘riding the cotton pony’, ‘plugged up’ and ‘covering 
the water front’ are connected to menstrual products and their use. Another euphemism 
‘I’m on my surfers’ is originated due to the surfboard shape of sanitary pads of the 
1970s. 


Similarly, there are several magnificent funny euphemisms too. The French women 
declare that les Anglais ont debarqué, a wartime expression that implies ‘the English 
have landed’. Some other euphemisms like ‘on the blob’ (combination of the words 
bleed and blood), ‘painters’, ‘decorators’, and ‘girl’s thing’ are prevalent in European 
societies. There are also personified terms like ‘Aunt Flo’ and ‘Grandma’. The English 
term “the curse” is also popular. Popular culture also contributed terms like ‘crimson 
wave’ which is adopted from the film Clueless and ‘gone with the wind’ from Miss 
Scarlet. There are some creative descriptions like ‘riding the red dragon’, ‘up on the 
blocks’, ‘to have the painters in’ and ‘Liverpool are playing at home’ to describe 
menstruation. Euphemisms using a number of linguistic techniques like alliteration 
(‘flying the flag’, ‘blood bum’, ‘blood bath’), assonance (‘leaky week’, ‘jam-rag’) or 
acronyms (PMT, PMS) are also enormous in European languages (Newton 135-140). 


Menstrual euphemisms and slangs are not innocent. They are the carriers of patriarchal 
assumptions about women and their bodies. They reinforce age old stereotypical 
images and models of women in general and the menstruation in particular. Cultural 
and religious doctrines often prohibit sexual intercourse with menstruating women. 
These doctrines implicitly exerted their influence on the language surrounding 
menstruation, particularly on euphemisms. English euphemism “closed for 
repairs/maintenance” and French euphemism Etre en travaux (“to be under 
construction / a work in progress”) demonstrate this aspect of menstrual culture. To 
talk about sexual intercourse during menstruation men use terms like ‘mucky jump 
week’, ‘blood sports week’, and ‘bleeding love’, whereas women use terms like ‘out of 
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order’, and ‘out of action’(Newton 137). After analysing these words Newton 
comments: 


There is a clear gender divide: all the terms used by the males refer to having 
menstrual sex, whereas the references given by females mostly allude to the 
undesirability of having sex during the menstrual period. Some of the men’s terms 
(‘blood sport’, ‘mucky jump week’) define women as sexual objects, and confessing 
to having had menstrual sex in direct breach of that ‘taboo’ serves only to reinforce 
the masculinity of the man who has said such a thing. With regard to the terms used 
by women, these reinforce the menstrual-sex ‘taboo’, but also give the woman a 
measure of control over her sexuality. Stating that she is on her period is an 
acceptable way for her to refuse sex.” (137-8). 


Menstrual euphemisms, circulated from generations to generations, not only propagate 
archetypes of gender but also the negativity surrounding menstruation and 
menstruating bodies. Menstrual expressions both reflect and reinforce the cultural 
attitude towards menstruation as something impure, pollutant and unclean. Several 
terms give the impression that female body is leaky and out of control. Larsen writes 
that “special words and expressions as well as verbal taboos are used in most cultures 
to refer to menstruation. Frequently these expressions are synonymous with ‘danger’, 
‘unclean’, or ‘beware’” (874-5). 


Even though several euphemisms have changed or perished on the course of time, most 
of the euphemisms and slangs remain constant with a hesitation to change. For 
example, reusable menstrual cloths have been replaced by sanitary napkins, tampons 
and menstrual cups. However, the euphemistic term ‘on the rag’ still prevalent in 
European societies to indicate menstruation. Moreover, several neutral terms like 
‘menstruation’, ‘menses’, and ‘period’ are unsusceptible to change and getting 
standardised. 


Thus, the intertwining of social norms and verbal taboos is most evident in the case of 
menstrual euphemisms. Unlike other biological processes, menstruation is considered 
as a socio-cultural event. Cultural and religious discourses interpreted menstruation 
according to their rules and norms. Taboos were also imposed upon menstruation and 
menstruating people. These cultural taboos on menstruation also instigated verbal 
taboos which, in turn, led to the creation of alternative verbal expressions. Thousands 
of menstrual euphemisms were used across the globe to refer a single biological 
process. This demonstrates the intensity of menstrual taboos. There are very transparent 
similarities among menstrual euphemisms, particularly in their themes. These apparent 
similarities show that the notion of menstrual taboo is universal. Even though they 
contribute to the vocabulary of a language, and there are several positive and 
interesting menstrual euphemisms, some others are the manifestations of a dominant, 
retrogressive menstrual culture. They not only reflect but also reinforce a patriarchal, 
gendered social order. 
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Abstract: This paper aims at examining the garden- as an idea and space- in three nineteenth 
century British novels- Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice (1813), Emily Bronte’s Wuthering 
Heights (1847) and Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre (1847). It seeks to show how the heroines in 
these novels come to terms with their own selves and the world outside while frequenting 
gardens or when thinking about them. These gardens function variously as hortus conclusus (an 
enclosed garden) setting boundaries for women and as spaces pushing the boundaries of home. 
Attempts at negotiating the paradoxical nature of the garden space lead to stirrings of freedom 
and transgression, ownership and property rights, and philosophical musings in the women 
characters of these novels. At a time when women did not have rooms of their own, stepping out 
of the patriarchal garden bounds or into the open garden spaces allowed women the space to 
escape claustrophobia or to realize their claustrophobic condition. 


Key words: garden, women, nineteenth century novel, space, freedom 
1. Women, nineteenth century, garden 


The nineteenth century saw women making forays into the public sphere and 
expressing themselves mainly through writings. The first wave feminist movement in 
the nineteenth century was hugely influenced by Mary Wollstonecraft who in her A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women critiques the idea of women as the weaker sex. 
Wollstonecraft stresses on the need for education for women which would enable them 
for nobler intellectual pursuits. This period also saw the growth of female novelists like 
Jane Austen, the Bronte sisters, George Eliot etc. Apart from being a pastime and way 
of self expression, writing also helped these women earn some financial benefits. This 
period also saw the rise of the gardening advice text written by women like Gertrude 
Jekyll and Jane Loudon and directed at women creating their own suburban gardens. 
Wollstonecraft herself talked about the importance of “Gardening, experimental 
philosophy, and literature” which would provide the women folk with “subjects to 
think of and matter for conversation that in some degree would exercise their 
understandings” (147). Writing about gardening in advice texts, novels and journals 
thus gave women access to both financial and creative freedom. 


In the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, not 
many ladies were hands on gardeners. Landscape gardens in countryside mansions 
would be designed by landscape architects like Capability Brown, Humphrey Repton 
etc, most of whom were men. (Bell 472). Women were mainly engaged in creating 
flowers gardens where men were creating landscape gardens. (Bell 479). Also “...the 
flowers gardens of the women of the eighteenth century live mostly in their letters, in 
their garden notebooks, in their botanical paintings, and in their embroideries.” (Bell 
481). To this, we may add the early nineteenth century novel where women writers 
make their heroines express themselves by inhabiting or creating gardens. 


Again, the horticultural gardens would be taken care of by the male gardeners, though 
they would often be supervised by the ladies of the house. Hands-on-gardening for the 
noble women was still disgraceful as can be understood from the writings like 
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Elizabeth Von Amim’s Elizabeth and her German Garden. Here she describes her love 
for gardens and gardening which she can engage with only indirectly through her 
gardener who would also not care to listen to her. 


2. Eden and gender 


The Edenic myth of the garden is highly imbued with gendered overtones. Adam is 
given supremacy over all the objects n the garden including plants, animals and Eve. 
However, even before consuming the fruit of knowledge, Eve is a woman who speaks 
her mind. Her argument with Adam about working alone by herself in the garden is the 
first instance of Eve claiming her space in a patriarchal garden. However, it is the same 
space where she is tempted into sinning. This is the same instance that Von Arnim 
refers to while making a statement on women and gardens: 


“Tt is not graceful, and it makes one hot; but it is a blessed sort of work and If Eve had 
had spade in Paradise and known what to do with it, we should not have had all that sad 
business of the apple” (25-26) 


The tasting of the apple, however, had paved the way for Eve discovering knowledge 
of the patriarchal world. Also, we would not have had the tale of Fall and of Eden 
altogether. While gardening with a spade would have made Elizabeth ecstatic, the 
unfulfillment of these desires left the scope for her to write a treatise on women and 
gardens. Thus women, both with and without a spade, are seen to produce stories and 
make sense of discourses of the male world, while in presence of or while thinking 
about gardens. 


3. Space, gender, nineteenth century 


Armstrong refers to the inseparability of the spatiality and the nineteenth century novel 
when he says that “if we subtract the element of space from the nineteenth century 
novel, it would be hard to say what is left” (2). While the domestic interior space is 
often dealt with in nineteenth century fiction, not much attention has been paid to the 
domestic exterior which is highly gendered. Most of the spaces in which the action of 
the nineteenth century novel plays out are owned by men. However, it is the women 
characters who occupy most of these spaces both physically and on page. 


Lefebvre talks about how ideology both produces and works in relation to social spaces 
(44). The garden is similarly produced by the anthropological and _ patriarchal 
ideologies which tame both women and nature. The notion of the garden as hortus 
conclusus or an enclosed space comes from the notion of the protected virgin woman’s 
body. From this body/space all outside pleasures are violently excluded by a wall just 
the way women’s mobility in the nineteenth century was highly restricted to the garden 
bounds of the house. Doreen Massey’s description of a gendered space resembles this 
hortus conclusus: 


From the symbolic meaning of spaces/places and the clearly gendered messages 
which they transmit, to straightforward exclusion by violence, spaces and places 
are not only themselves gendered, but in their being so, they both reflect and affect 
the ways in which gender is constructed and understood. The limitation of 
women’s mobility, in terms both of identity and space, has been in some cultural 
contexts a crucial means of subordination. Moreover the two things — the 
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limitation of mobility in space, the attempted consignment/confinement to 
particular places on the other- have been crucially related. (Massey 179) 


It is these restrictions or mobility and limited space that made women in nineteenth 
century novels claustrophobic (Shands 73). In her essay A Room of One’s Own, 
Virginia Woolf had famously talked about how in order to exert creative freedom a 
woman needed money and a room of her own (7). In the nineteenth century women 
lacked such privacy and would often find themselves in the drawing room near the 
fireplace stealing off moments from the surrounding crowd either to sew or to write. 
Woolf connects the unavailability of wealth to the limited creative space for women in 
the nineteenth century. At a time when they did not have access to either money or a 
room of their own, they frequently turned to nature to exercise their minds and bodies 
in gardens. 


In the first place, to have a room of her own, let alone a quiet room or a sound 
proof room, was out of the question, unless her parents were exceptionally rich or 
very noble, even upto the beginning of the nineteenth century. Since her pin 
money, which depended on the will of her father, was only enough to keep her 
clothed, she was debarred from such alleviations as came even to Keats or 
Tennyson or Carlyle, all poor men, from a walking tour, a little journey to France, 
from the separate lodging which, even if it were miserable enough, sheltered them 
from the claims and tyrannies of their families. (Woolf 58-59) 


In order to escape this claustrophobia, the women would escape to gardens which 
would offer them some mental and physical freedom, if not all. The paper looks at how 
women evade attempts at the regulation of their bodies and minds by escaping to free 
spaces and by creating their own spaces in gardens. 


4. Garden, Spatiality and the Nineteenth Century Novel 
4.1 Pride and Prejudice: 


Although Austen’s narrative space is compared to two inches of ivory, her heroines, 
especially Elizabeth Bennet constantly push the gendered boundaries of space and 
mobility by moving outdoors to the garden or walking on foot to Netherfield or running 
errands for the family (Langland 53). Through Elizabeth’s escape to the gardens 
Austen wants to draw attention to the individuality of her heroine who finds mundane 
social conversations insipid and prefers escaping to the garden to her own company. 
For example, at Rosings Park, she sneaks out to the gardens to avoid the dullness of 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh’s conversations: 


“Her favourite walk and where she frequently went while others were calling on Lady 
Catherine, was along the open grove which edged that side of the park where there was 
a nice sheltered path, which no one seemed to value but herself, and where she felt 
beyond the reach of Lady catherine’s curiosity.” (Austen 191) 


The eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century were dominated by the 
discourse of taste in clothing, architecture, mannerisms and garden design. Wealthy 
landowners with huge estates liked to “improve” them through landscape architects. In 
the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, the English landscape garden style 
attributed to Lancelot Capability Brown with wide views and meadows merging into 
the countryside were the dominant style. Landscape improvement was a male domain 
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since women neither had property rights nor did they supervise such improvements. 
Again, most of the landscape architects around this time were males. Women, however 
exhibited a great deal of understanding of such improvements. These often formed the 
basis on which they formed judgements of people. Elizabeth’s reactions to the various 
landscape gardens in the novel show the heroine’s keen sense of taste. While at 
Rosings, Elizabeth cannot bring herself to a strong liking of the park: 


Every park has its beauty and prospects; and Elizabeth saw much to be pleased 
with, though she could not be in such raptures as Mr. Collins expected the scene to 
inspire, and but was slightly affected by his enumeration of the windows in front 
of the house, and his relation of what the glazing altogether had originally cost sir 
Lewis de Bourgh. (Austen 182) 


In comparison, the grounds at the Pemberley estate, apparently set in good taste in 
reigning fashion of the natural looking prospects: 


The park was very large and contained a variety of ground...It’s banks were 
neither formal nor falsely adorned. Elizabeth was delighted. She had never seen a 
place for which nature had done more, or where natural beauty had been so little 
counteracted by an awkward taste. They were all of them warm in their 
admiration; and at that moment she felt that to be the mistress of Pemberley might 
be something! (Austen 271) 


The landscape set in good taste also reflects the taste of the owner Darcy which causes 
Elizabeth change of mind towards him. This understanding of the garden and the 
discourse of taste in landscape thus secures her future prospects. She eventually marries 
Darcy and comes to be the mistress of the Pemberley estate according to her wish. 


4.2. Jane Eyre 


In Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, spaces-houses, gardens, schools- and _places- 
Gateshead Hall, Lowood School, Thornfield Hall, Marsh-End, Ferndean- figure 
prominently and have a bearing on the characters psyche and the plot. The protagonist, 
Jane, is seen to move out of one of these spaces to the other, finally settling in 
Ferndean. In her decision to settle in or move out of these spaces the garden- variously 
acting as hortus conclusus and an Eden of freedom- holds significance. At Lowood 
school the girls are made to compulsorily go and play in the garden. While the aim of 
this training is to train the kids in discipline and physical fitness, it eventually turns out 
be a torture, especially in winter. The garden can be seen as an example of hortus 
conclus guarded on all sides by towering walls, which sends across a prohibitory 
message against transgression: 


The garden was a wide inclosure, surrounded walls so high so as to exclude every 
glimpse of prospect. A covered verandah ran down on one side, and broad walks 
bordered a middle space, divided into scores of little beds. These beds were 
assigned for the pupils to cultivate, and each bed had an owner. When full of 
flowers, they would doubtless look pretty; but now, at the latter end of January, all 
was wintry and brown decay. I shuddered as I stood and looked around me 
(Bronte 47). 


Further, she finds the garden “convent-like” guarded by “high spiked” walls which 
produces the image of a prison (Haggan 355). This very claustrophobia causes in her a 
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strong desire for transgression and looking over the walls for freedom. She happens to 
encounter the world beyond these walls in spring: 


“J discovered, too, that a great pleasure- an enjoyment which the horizon only 
bounded- lay all outside the high and spiked guarded walls of the garden. This pleasure 
consisted in a prospect of noble summits girding a great hill- hollow, rich in verdure 
and shadow; in a bright peck full of dark stones and sparkling eddies” (77). 


The prison garden of Lowood is thus seen against the hills of desire viewed on the 
horizon: 


“T went to my window, opened it, and looked out. There were the two wings of the 
building; there was the garden; there were the skirts of Lowood; there was the hilly 
horizon. My eye passed all other objects, to rest on those most remote, the blue peaks; 
it was those I longed to surmount; all within their boundary of rock and heath seemed 
prison ground, exile limits. I traced the white road winding the base of one mountain 
and vanishing in a gorge between the two; how I longed to follow it further.” (87) 


She crosses the threshold of Lowood to the promising garden of Thornfield which held 
prospects of economic freedom for her. Like Elizabeth in Pride and Prejudice, Jane 
Eyre escapes to the garden in Thornfield for solitude and quiet time with herself when 
she needs a break from her duties. She refers to her time in the garden “the sweetest 
hour of the twenty four.” (261) 


The gardens of Lowood, Thornfield and later Marsh End, however reveal themselves to 
be patriarchal traps trying to tame her free spirit by either disciplining her or tying her 
to undesirable marriages. When she finally inherits a huge fortune, she sets out to the 
wilderness of Ferndean in order to create a garden of her own, after the hortus 
conclusus of Thornfield is ruined. Her experiences in the garden space bring about 
wisdom, a sense of self and wealth to her which leads her to creating her dream garden 
space of freedom, divorced of past influences. 


4.3. Wuthering Heights 


In Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights, the mansion of Wuthering Heights is said to be a 
wild moor while Thrushcross Grange is compared to a well-cultivated garden. These 
women negotiate their freedom in trying to get out of or get into gardens and by 
implication, getting in and out of either of these two spaces. Both Catherine and Cathy 
are free spirited women who love to transgress and are often seen to ramble out of the 
bounds of their homes to explore the outside world. During one such exploration, 
Catherine and Heathcliff stumble upon the mansion of Thrushcross Grange and its well 
kempt garden. Catherine, a spirit of the moors, enters this garden and emerges out of 
this to be a well-cultured lady married to Linton. However, she feels herself to be a 
misfit in the garden of Thrushcross Grange as her spirit and heart lies in Wuthering 
Heights where her lover Heathcliff resides. This control of her true spirit works 
towards her detriment- she feels claustrophobic and falls sick. The garden to which she 
came seeking freedom entraps her and leads to her end. 


While Catherine had come to the garden of Thrushcross Grange looking for freedom, 
Cathy escapes the garden of Thrushcross Grange to the moors of Wuthering Heights. In 
her case too, the destination reveals itself to be a trap. In order to avenge Linton and to 
acquire Thrushcross Grange for himself, the younger Cathy is forcefully made to marry 
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the sickly younger Linton whose property was to pass over to Heathcliff’s after his and 
his uncle Linton’s death. As a woman in the Victorian period who does not have 
property rights, the younger Cathy is dispossessed and has to bear the brunt of 
Healthcliff's maniacal behavior. She longs to return to thrushcross Grange and its 
garden, which now represent freedom for her. She makes attempts to plant some of the 
peace and freedom of Thrushcross Grange at the Heights by planting trees. When 
Cathy is seen to cultivate plants brought from the Grange at Wuthering Heights, 
Healthcliff is enraged and yells at Cathy, while she retorts by claiming her right on the 
land which had been taken away from her: 


“You shouldn’t grudge a few yards of earth for me to ornament, when you’hv taken 
away all my land!” (284) 


Cathy’s assertion of her rights is thus important not only because it defies the 
patriarchal dominion of Heathcliff but also because it challenges the traditional 
understandings of property and belongingness. At a time when women lacked property 
rights, Cathy lays claim to space not through legal ownership of land but through 
gardening and nurturing a part of her own from Thrushcross Grange on Heathcliff’s 
land. Thus, while the garden space of Thrushcross Grange acted as hortus conclusus for 
Catherine, the younger Cathy uses the garden to the effect of her freedom. 


5. Eden in the nineteenth Century Novel 
5.1 Jane Eyre 


The Edenic garden along with the insinuations of Fall and redemption is a recurring 
metaphor in the nineteenth century British fiction (Finney 22-23). The spaces and 
images in Jane Eyre hint at a Biblical world of deception and punishment at work. At 
the garden in Thornfield, Jane sneaks off to a corner in order to escape the glances of 
Rochester, who she felt was looking at her through the windows. She compares this 
sheltered corner to Eden: 


“No nook in the grounds more sheltered and more Eden-like. It was full of trees, it 
bloomed with flowers.” (262) 


Jane’s view of Eden is thus one where can be by herself without any companion. This 
Eden, however, faces the threat of interruption. Bronte creates a sense of foreboding of 
the trouble, the serpent, soon to visit Jane’s Eden in the following lines: 


“But in threading the flower and fruit parterres at the upper part of the inclosure, 
enticed there by the light the now rising moon casts on this more open quarter, my step 
is stayed- not by sound, nor by sight; but once more by a warning fragrance.” (262) 


This is caused by Mr. Rochester, whose entrance interrupts the bliss that Jane had been 
enjoying. Like Satan, he would tempt Jane into an apparently better but a bigamous 
relationship in reality. (Haggan 66). At another place Rochester’s talk with Jane in the 
garden alludes to Eve being created out of Adam’s ribs: 


“TI sometimes have queer feeling with regard to you, especially when you are near 
me, as now; it is as if I had a string somewhere under my left ribs, tightly an 
inextricably knotted to a similar string situated in the corresponding quarter of 
your little frame. And if that boisterous channel, and two hundred miles or so of 
land, come broad between us, I am afraid that cord of communion will be snapped; 
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and then I’ve a nervous notion I should take to bleeding inwardly. As for you, 
you'd forget me” (266) 


Both these cases present an image of a man trying to persuade a woman to comply in 
the garden. Jane gives in to the temptation and accepts the marriage proposal which 
brings doom to her blissful paradise. This doom is signaled by the storm at Thornfield 
right after the proposal, in the manner of heavens clattering after Eve’s eating of the 
forbidden fruit (Hagan 367). When Jane comes to know of Rochester as an already 
married man, the Edenic promise of the Thornfield garden is shattered and it reveals 
itself to be yet another hortus conclusus meant to trap her into an immoral life. Like the 
postlapsarian Eve, Jane comes out of closed heaven, leaving this hortus conclusus now 
to enter into another one, that of Marsh End. The house described as “well-built though 
small house” in “the middle of a garden” (327) likens it to an earthly garden and a life 
of toil as against the garden of pleasures in Thornfield. The following description 
which highlights the modesty of the house further enhances the image the earthly 
garden after Fall: 


“T, too, in the gray, small, antique structure, with its low roof, its latticed casements, its 
mouldering walls, its avenue of aged firs- all grow aslant under the stress of the 
mountain winds; its garden, dark with yew and holly- and where no flowers but of the 
hardiest species would bloom- found a charm, both potent and permanent.” (371). 


It is at this garden that Jane inherits a fortune which empowers her to reject any more 
prospect of marital eden with St John Rivers. In full control of her life, Jane sets out to 
look for Rochester at Thornfield which she finds in ruins. She then arrives at Ferndean 
which presents a picture of wilderness “a building of considerable antiquity, moderate 
size, and no architectural pretensions, deep buried in a wood” (458) as opposed to the 
well-kempt old Eden. This is a place with “no flowers, no garden-beds; only a broad 
gravel walk girldling a grass-plat, and this set in the heavy frame of the forest.” (459) 
Here Jane finds a “sightless Samson” (460) instead of the brooding old Rochester. All 
traces of the corrupt old garden are thus removed with its owner duly punished. With 
her new found economic independence, Jane now sets out to create the blissful Eden of 
her desire with Rochester at Ferndean. Jane thus evades all Edens restricting her 
freedom of body and mind to create an Eden of her own. 


5.2 Wuthering Heights 


Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights is replete with Biblical metaphors. Susan Gubar’s 
“Emily Bronte’s Bible of Hell” talks about how the images and perceptions of heaven 
and hell frequently merge into one another and are extremely subjective, as each 
character perceives these two differently (385). The ideas of the garden and the moor 
are central to Catherine and the younger Cathy’s understandings of Heaven or Eden 
and Hell. Catherine enters the parks of Thrushcross Grange and the interiors of 
Thrushcross Grange present to her and Heathcliff a picture of Heaven: 


We ran from the top of the Heights to the park...We crept through a broken hedge, 
grope our way up the path, and planted ourselves on a flower-pot under the 
drawing-room window...and we saw, ah! it was beautiful- a splendid place 
carpeted with crimson, and crimson covered chairs and tables...We should have 
thought ourselves in heaven! (41) 
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Catherine comes to reside in this Heaven of beautiful parks and well furnished home 
only to end up miserable. She tells Nelly of her misery and how she pictures Heaven in 
her dreams as the moor of Wuthering Heights: 


“T was only going to say that Heaven did not seem to be my home; and broke my heart 
with weeping to come back to earth; and the angels were so angry that they flung me 
out into the middle of the heath on the top of Wuthering Heights; where I woke 
sobbing for joy.” (71) 


Emily Bronte thus presents here her version of the Fall where what seems to be a Fall 
for the angels is actually a joyful heaven for Catherine. Again, the younger Cathy’s 
heaven, as opposed to her mother is closer to the idea of Thrushcross Grange. When 
she tells Nelly of her idea of heaven, it resembles a garden as opposed to Linton’s idea 
of Heaven which is a moor: 


He said the pleasantest manner of spending a hot July day was lying from morning 
till evening on a bank of a heath in the middle of the moors...That was his perfect 
idea of heaven’s happiness: mine was rocking in a rustling green tree, with a west 
wind blowin...and the moors seen at a distance, broken into cool dusky dells; but 
close by great swells of long grass undulating in waves to the breeze; and woods 
and sounding water, and the whole world awake and wild with joy. ( 


This becomes clear later when she identifies her Heaven with Thrushcross Grange: 


“This is something like your paradise ...Next week, if you can, we’ll ride down to the 
Grange Park, and try mine.” (231) 


When her Heaven is taken away from her through her imprisonment in Wuthering 
Heights, she tries to plant some of it in the hellish atmosphere of wuthering heights. 
When faced with threats to this Heaven from Heathcliff, she fights back and lays a 
claim to her heavenly garden space which Heathcliff had taken away from her. 


6. Conclusion 


In the nineteenth century patriarchal setup of which the garden is a part, women 
manage to carve out their own spaces and overturn authority, even if temporarily. The 
garden as a space both within and outside the home allowed women to taste freedom 
and have moments of self reflection while avoiding the danger of transgression. The 
garden thus emerges as a site of contradiction nevertheless crucial to the consciousness 
of female liberty. Just like Milton’s Eve asserting her freedom in the garden, these 
nineteenth century Eves use the garden as a tool to reason against patriarchy and for 
their right to space. In trying to escape the hortus conclusus of patriarchy or in creating 
gardens of their own, these fictional women herald the “New Woman” of the 
nineteenth century. In these gardens, “the sterile space of men, founded on violence 
and misery, give way to a women’s space” and go beyond “the inability of male or 
manly designs to embrace anything but joyless domination, renunciation and death.” 
(Lefebvre 380). The twentieth century women novelists would use the garden space to 
delve into deeper issues of subconscious, sexuality and creativity and signal second 
wave feminism through their writings. 
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Burma and Bengal have a long history of social, political, and cultural relation. Located 
at both ends of the Bay of Bengal, these two lands have been connected by water and 
land since ancient times. As the Bengali historian Niharanjan Ray has pointed out, in 
ancient times horses and cloth were exported from the Ganges port of Bengal to 
Mandalay. In ancient times, this region of Southeast Asia was called Subarnabhumi. 
Subarnabhumi is mentioned in various narratives of Indian literature, which were the 
countries of Burma, Thailand, etc. in Southeast Asia. In particular, the tales of Jataka, 
which is based on the life of Buddha, directly mentions Bengals trade relation with the 
countries of Southeast Asia. The descriptions of the sea voyage from the Tamralipta 
port of Bengal are found in the tales of Jataka, which establishes Burma's connection 
with the Bengalis. In this context historian, Dilip Kumar has pointed out that the 
earliest trace of Indo-Burmese relations is found in Buddhist texts and manuscripts of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. According to his findings, the Indian influence came to 
Lower Burma by sea and the communication between Bengal and Burma through both 
the sea and land is evident in these manuscripts. (Kumar 2) 


This connection reached a new dimension in the late nineteenth century. After the 
defeat in the Third Anglo-Burmese War in 1886, Burma was annexed to the British 
Empire in India. After the end of this war, the interest of the Bengalis in Burma has 
increased which accelerated the Bengali migration to Burma. However, it would not be 
fair to claim that the connection with Burma was established during British rule. 
Evidence of Burmese contact with Bengalis in the Middle Ages is found in the writings 
of different Bengali scholars. But the journey was not merely for travel. Since the late 
nineteenth century, Burma has provided countless opportunities for migrant workers to 
make a living, or for middle-class Bengalis to find employment. In the nineteenth 
century, Burma not only opened the door to endless possibilities for the Bengalis but 
also became a haven for many people. Umaprasad Mukhopadhyay in his travel 
writing Barma Muluke describes the possible reason for such a voyage to Burma. 
According to him due to its proximity to eastern India, a large number of Bengali 
migrant people went for work in Burma. In addition, as Burma became a new British 
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colony, the potential for income and the demand for labour were much _ higher. 
Umprasad attempts to draw attention to the Bengali settlements in Burma along with 
Madrasi businessmen and labours in his travel writings. (Mukhopadhyay 387) 


Apart from it, Bengali revolutionaries as well as criminals, used to hide in Burma to 
avoid arrest during British rule. Prior to that, until 1848, convicted prisoners were also 
deported to Burma. In colonial time Burma becomes a space for Bengali people to 
roam and avoid the rules and prohibitions by shrinking the boundaries of Indian value 
which increased Bengali footfall in Burma the nineteenth century. This is demonstrated 
by the number of Bengali travel writings who had travelled to Burma on different 
occasions from 1850 to 1931. In this context, the contribution of Bengali travelogues 
about Burma is quite significant. Travelogues emerged in Bengal as a distinct literary 
genre in the nineteenth century. From initial day travel writing was quite popular 
among Bengal reader. Travel has always been an integral part of Bengali culture. There 
are numerous references to travel in ancient charyapadas, from mangalkavya to 
medieval charita kavya. According to Professor Biren Saha, those references and 
descriptions of verse-laden Bengali literature cannot be called proper travel writings. 
He writes that modern Bengali travel literature originated in Bangadarshan through 
Sanjeev Chandra Chattopadhyay. (Saha 15) However, there is considerable 
disagreement on this point. Around the same time, various Bengali travelogues about 
Burma began to appear in various periodicals and books. These travelogues were a 
conscious effort by the Bengali travellers to disseminate knowledge about 
neighbouring countries. Initially, these travelogues were an attempt to map a Greater 
India. These travelogues cover a wide range of topics. In addition to coolie 
immigration, Indian settlement, Burma's own culture and social structure were a major 
part of these travel writings. 


The writings of Bengali travellers in Burma have attracted limited scholarly attention. 
Numerous Bengali travelogues have been written about Burma from the nineteenth 
century to the present day. Debendranath Tagore, Rabindranath Tagore, Umaprasad 
Mukherjee and Indumadhab Mallick were among those who wrote about Burma in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Each of them travelled to Burma for different 
reasons and although they have different experiences, one thing they have in common. 
An intense desire to know the unknown and explore the other apart from self, forced 
Bengali travellers to embark on this journey to Burma. In her essay, historian Sanjukta 
Das Gupta mentions that these travel writings on Burma 


‘ 


“..... reveal a range of often-contradictory influences: Orientalist assumptions, 
together with concepts of anti-colonial universalism, cosmopolitanism and 
internationalism and the notion of ‘Greater India’, which stressed India’s 
civilizational influence and colonizing presence in other Asian lands in the 
‘golden’ days of the past.” (Das Gupta) 


The first travelogue written in Bengali about Burma is Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore's Moulamein Bhraman. The desire to spread the Brahmo faith led Debendranath 
to travel to different places. He traveled to Burma in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Moulmein Bhraman records his experience of traveling to Burma in 1850. Burma was a 
land of wonder in Debendranath's description. Besides, his sojourn to Burma also bears 
testimony of the shared cultural history between Bengal and Burma. He was 
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particularly amazed to see Durga Pujo in Burma and was very happy to find the 
footprints of Bengali culture there. Apart from it Debendranath’s travelogue offers a 
fleeting glance of the city Moulmein. Debendranath's account gives an account of 
South Indians working in Burma, and it brings to the fore the issue of Indian migration 
to Southeast Asia. The migration of Indian labours to Burma began with the support of 
the British and this migration and labour recruitment introduced a new mechanism by 
which the unorganised workers were chained in slavery through contracts. During his 
visit Debendranath witnessed various aspects of Burmese culture. What impressed him 
most was the dominance of girls in Burmese society and the tendency of men to be 
subjugated and followed. The inherent nature of Burmese society was matriarchal, 
where men were primarily controlled by women. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
when the wave of women's education in Bengal had just reached, such power and 
dignity of women in Burma naturally attracted the attention of Bengalis. Debendranath 
was no exception. On his way back to Moulmein after a picnic, Debendranath was 
astonished to witness the protest of a Burmese woman. Debendranath presented a 
detailed experience of this event. During a performance, a Burmese woman faced 
humiliation from white people. She immediately stopped her performance in response 
to their mockery and her male companions followed her too. This incident may seem 
insignificant on the surface, but it was significant enough for Debendranath at that 
time. In the 19th century, it was extraordinary for a woman to resist and protest then if 
it is again directly against his ruler. Women's empowerment or freedom of speech was 
abhorrent in Bengali society at this time. In that context, such a woman's protest made a 
deep impression on Debendranath's mind as he faced a similar experience while 
singing in Bengali on his journey and refrained himself from protesting. This incident 
was an eye-opener to Debendranathm largely to the people of an amnesiac nation that 
tends to forget to protest against various injustices. In this context Debendranath’s brief 
travel account has significant relevance to aware nation’s submerged consciousness. 


Along with it, the free-spiritedness of Burmese culture caught the reader’s attention in 
Bengali travel writings. Rabindranath Tagore in his travel writing Japan Jatri 
presented a detailed account of the Burmese So of Burmese people. Rabindranath's 
long experience of traveling to Japan in 1916 is recorded in this travelogue. He stayed 
in Rangoon for a few days in the middle of his voyage and recorded the experience of 
that time. Somdatta Mondal has pointed out that Tagore’s Japan Jatri provides a pan 
Asiatic vision in the 20" century as well as it was Tagore’s attempt to strengthen the 
relation between South and Southeast Asia. (Mondal 243) 


To introduce the Bengali reader to Burma, Tagore gave some interesting information 
about the society and culture of Burma in his travelogue. One of the things that came to 
the fore in his description of Rangoon was their liberal views on religion. There were 
no strict rules and regulations. Rabindranath writes that everyone had access to the 
temple. There were no strict rules regarding the sanctity and purity of the temple. He 
describes that various types of meat were sold in the temple premises without any 
hindrance. (Tagore 27) Rabindranath was surprised to see the presence of meat in the 
temple premises at a time when the Hindu society of the nineteenth-century Bengal was 
embroiled in various conflicts over meat-eating. Being a close neighbour of Burma, 
Rabindranath also had a keen interest in Burmese Society. In this context, he describes 
his own experience in Japan Jatri, and the one thing that comes out to the forefront 
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was the position of women in Burmese society. Like his father Debendranath, he was 
surprised to see the dominance of Burmese women in society. Rabindranath travels 
across the streets of Rangoon with the intention of revealing the true nature of Burmese 
Society. He informs in his travelogue that that men in Burmese society are lazy in 
nature. As a result, the work and roles of men in Burma are performed by girls and 
according to Rabindranath, they enjoy their work enough, instead of thinking of it as a 
burden. (Tagore 28) In this context, Rabindranath reminded us that the real freedom is 
the power to choose the job of one's choice and according to him this emancipation of 
women and their empowerment in Burma are instructive. 


Umaprasad Mukhopadhyay’s travelogue Burma Muluke is considered to be one of the 
essential travelogues on Burma. This travelogue was not as brief as Debendranath or 
Rabindranath. Umaprasad wrote about the experience of traveling to Burma in 1929 
and gave a long account ranging from the ancient history of Burma to British 
occupation. Umaprasad described the Bengali settlement in Burma and also presented a 
complete picture of the city of Rangoon. His description was the exact opposite of that 
of his predecessors. He muses in detail about the arrival of Buddhism in Burma from 
India and writes about the ancient dynasties of Burma and their current situation. The 
most interesting thing mentioned in Umaprasad's writings is the description of a South 
Indians living in Burma. They have been referred to as Madrasi in travel writing 
written by Both Debendranath and Rabindranath. Initially, the people of the Chettiar 
group lived in this region and according to Umaprasad, their occupation was trade and 
commerce. He wrote that they traded like the Marwaris of our country and they were 
wealthy. Usury was their primary business. (Mukhopadhyay 397) 


Along with the Madrasis, his travelogue also deals with Bengali immigrants living in 
Burma. He gave a long analysis of the reasons for the predominance of Bengalis in 
Burma and explained the penchant of Bengali migration in nineteenth-century Burma. 
Hinting towards the possible reasons he writes that after the successful conquest of 
Burma, the British followed the same pattern as India. They occupied all the 
administrative posts and started ruling, and subordinate clerks have assisted them. But 
the Burmese men were not interested in these jobs. Hence, the workers were brought 
from India. (Mukhopadhyay 398) Due to Calcutta being the capital of India at that 
time, many Bengalis came to work in Burma at that time. According to Umaprasad, 
many Bengalis were working in Burma at that time in every department of railways, 
post offices, PWD. Also, there were doctors, engineers and professors with them in 
large numbers. But not all Bengalis who came to Burma were engaged in this kind of 
profession. The British needed working-class people to extract the vast natural 
resources that Burma had. In particular, Umaprasad's description shows that Burma had 
huge teak wood, which the British exported to other countries for luxury. Extracting 
these natural resources from the dense jungle required a lot of labour and it was 
supplied from various regions, including Bengal and Orissa. The writer met several 
such young men on his way back to Mandalay. 


In his travel account, Umaprasad takes his readers to the different places of Burma. He 
describes in detail his interactions with Indians, especially Bengalis, in each region as 
he travelled to other parts of Burma. He also writes about the renowned places of 
Burma. According to Sucheta Sankar V., “these interactions create the impression of 
open space without borders, which facilitates unmediated travels.” (Sankar V. 273) 
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Another important point to note in this travelogue is that Burmese society did not have 
many restrictions, and for this liberal attitude, things like caste issues or untouchability 
could not take place there. The Burmese culture was free from rigidity and therefore, it 
sparks interest among Bengalis. Umaprasad conveys that people from the vegetarian 
Iyer group also ate meat in Burma, which was unimaginable in India. From Umaprasad 
to Rabindranath, everyone pointed out the good aspects of Burmese society to the 
reader and tried to sow the seeds of this free thought and freedom in Bengali society. 
Apart from informing them about the history of Burma, the purpose of their travels and 
writings was to build a Bengali perception of the Oriental country and its people. The 
primary purpose of this travelogue was to capture the virtues of Burmese culture that 
the Bengalis had kept away from them for so long due to ignorance. In the nineteenth 
century, the advancement of Burmese society in the protection of women's rights and 
empowerment was beyond the imagination of the Bengalis. Therefore, references to 
Burmese girls can be found in almost all Bengali travelogues in Burma. 


However, not all Bengalis praised Burmese generously. Instead some orthodox 
Bengalis called them vicious and profane. Prominent philosopher and social reformer 
Indumadhab Mallick stayed in Rangoon for some time during his visit to China. His 
account echoed the voices of British anthropologists - that Burmese men were not 
reluctant to work. They were immersed in primitive entertainment and leisure, and they 
were happy to survive the labour of their female partner. Hence, women had an 
“extremely influential” role in society. (Mallick 31) Apart from presenting a detailed 
history of Rangoon, he criticizes the role of women in Burmese society. In the 
following chapter, He ridiculed Burmese women for their conduct and for working 
along with men. Indumadhab also spoke at length about the various vices of Burmese 
men and women. In particular, he highlighted the smoking habits of women and thus 
sought to downplay the contribution of Burmese women (Mallick 29). He writes — 
“Burmese people drink alcohol and get drunk. But I have not seen such in China. The 
people of Burma have imitated the bad habits of all countries.” (Mallick 30) 


Debendranath, Rabindranath, Umaprasad and Indumadab each had their perceptions of 
Burma derived from their specific social and political positions. Their response to 
Burma was drawn mainly from western travellers. Despite being neighbours, their 
ignorance of Burma was substantial, and their trip was not just to discover the nearest 
neighbour. Their primary purpose was also to create an idea about this vast territory of 
Asia. This journey was in fact a conscious attempt to know oneself by going beyond 
one's own boundaries. In colonial times, there was a particular need for this self- 
realisation and discovery to strengthen the bond between themselves. In this context, 
these travel narratives have considerable significance to bring to the fore the Bengal- 
Burma encounters during colonial rule. 
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Abstract: This research attempts to examine the theme of alienation, unhomeliness and 
existential rootlessness as experienced by a domestic worker trapped in an urban protracted 
displacement setting. Annie Zadie’s first full-length play in English, Name, Place, Animal, 
Thing revolves around the incessant struggle of Nancy, a young girl who was brutally uprooted 
from her happy and simple life in her beloved hometown and placed with a middle-class family 
in an urban setting. She was forcibly separated from her parents at a young age, and employed 
as a domestic help by an affluent family. To her utter shock and dismay, she discovered that she 
was nothing but an alternate source of income for her family, and for the Maliks, she was only a 
slave, who lacked any agency over her own life. The novel emphasizes the multitude of 
challenges faced by the migrant domestic workers like Nancy, trapped in an urban protracted 
displacement. In this paper, I examine how Annie Zaidi’s Name, Place, Animal, Thing depict the 
diasporic subjects’ experience of fragmentation and insecurity, and their incessant struggle to 
create a sense of ‘homeliness’ in a foreign land. This study attempts to elucidate reasons for the 
feelings of displacement experienced by the domestic workers of our country, and to discover 
the extent to which the protracted displacement contributes to the oppression imposed on Nancy 
by her own family and her affluent employers. 





Keywords: Alienation, Displacement, Unhomeliness, Oppression. 


Introduction: Annie Zaidi is a luminary among the contemporary Indian women 
writers, who has effectively used drama as a powerful medium to address the 
contemporary social and political issues of the country, such as gender inequality, 
casteism, racial discrimination, poverty and homelessness. Annie Zaidi is a freelance 
writer and journalist who has demonstrated a firm grasp on different genres of 
literature. Her work includes — novels, short stories, plays, poetry, reportage and 
several play scripts. Anna Zaidi has used drama as an effective instrument for social 
mobilization and political conscientization of the common oblivious masses of the 
country. Her works document the pangs and sufferings of the downtrodden, 
marginalized groups in Indian society, who have been subjected to discrimination and 
severe forms of oppression by the social hegemony of the dominant castes and classes. 
In her critically acclaimed play, Name, Place, Animal, Thing, Annie Zaidi has tried to 
unveil the ugly realities of gender bigotry, racism and inequality lurking behind the 
gaudy veneer of a progressive society. Director Atri Banerjee, who brought the drama 
to life on stage, has commented in this context: 


When I first came across the work of the formidable journalist, essayist and 
creative writer Annie Zaidi, I was immediately struck by the way she marries 
searing political insight with human, truthful stories. Name, Place, Animal, 
Thing, Zaidi’s first play, is one such story: I was totally gripped when I first 
read it. When I learned it has never before been staged, I leaped at the chance 
to bring it to life as part of this season. The story of Nancy and the Maliks is 
one I see echoed in aspects of my own life both in the UK and in India. While 
the family and class dynamics described within the play are specific to 
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contemporary Indian life, they resonate universally. I was particularly drawn to 
its themes of loss; of belonging; of home. (Banerjee) 


Zaidi’s play, Name, Place, Animal, Thing brings forth India’s hidden apartheid, the 
archaic ritual system of caste and its stubborn persistence in modern Indian homes. The 
story centers on Nancy, a house help in a typical upper-middle class apartment. Nancy 
is a young girl who was brutally uprooted from her happy and simple life in her 
beloved hometown and placed with a middle-class family in an urban setting. She was 
forcibly separated from her parents at a young age, and employed as a domestic help by 
an affluent family. Since her arrival in the crowded city, she was fed, housed, nurtured, 
clothed and educated by the Maliks. Although she was led to believe that she was a part 
of the Maliks family, but her rigid, class-conscious, hypocritical employers always 
treated her like a servant. Nancy has always suffered from a profound identity crisis at 
the Malik’s household because she was forced to adopt an identity which failed to 
reflect her true nature. K. Mercer has elaborately explained in this context, “identity 
only becomes an issue when it is in crisis, when something assumed to be fixed, 
coherent and stable is displaced by the experience of doubt and uncertainty” (Mercer) 
Nancy was being raised in a safe, stable and nurturing environment created by her 
parents, back in her homeland. Unfortunately, she was ripped away from her mother’s 
warm embrace, like a plant uprooted from the soil where it flourished and then abruptly 
displaced. Nancy’s incessant struggle to forge out new identities for herself is a coping 
mechanism to deal with the psychological trauma of displacement. She was not 
satisfied with the identity that society assigned to her, neither with the name that her 
parents gave her. She refused to accept the unjust status quo. Despite hopeless odds, 
she strived to develop a strong self-identity. She constantly grappled with different 
identities in order to understand her true value and worth. She went on changing her 
names to learn who she really is and how she fit into the larger world. 


Annie Zaidi’s perceptive, finely-wrought drama, Name, Place, Animal, Thing traces a 
housemaid’s quest to discover her own true identity. The playwright has candidly laid 
bare the caste-based discrimination, exploitation, risks of violence and harassment 
without any legal protection faced by the domestic workers at the hands of their 
affluent employers. The appalling condition of the domestic workers is hardly ever 
discussed or given priority in Indian society. This vulnerable section of the working 
class is often exploited and treated so poorly by their affluent employers that they feel 
like running away from everything. Domestic servitude is nothing but a form of 
modern slavery, and young migrant workers like Nancy often find themselves trapped 
in this domestic nightmare. Annie Zaidi has argued in this context — 


I feel very strongly about the way we treat domestic workers in India.... We do 
not think of them as people who perform such vital functions for us. There are 
a lot of people who prevent their domestic help from getting an education and 
prefer to keep them in their situations. (Zaidi) 


Zaidi’s play is about the journey of a young, sensitive, ambitious housemaid who 
embarks on a journey of self-realization to find happiness. 


This research paper aims to study how a person’s first name plays a significant role in 
constructing identity in a modern, progressive society. The play, Name, Place, Animal, 
Thing by Annie Zaidi has tried to redefine the identity crisis, alienation, rootlessness, 
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displacement and cultural crisis experienced by migrant domestic workers, who 
struggle really hard to adapt to their new lives in an alien land. 


The Burden of the Name - Identity is a fluid concept, not a fixed essence, which 
makes it really difficult to explain the complexity of identity in precise terms. The 
acclaimed Social Psychologist, Peter Weinreich defines identity in the following 
manner — 


A person's identity is defined as the totality of one's self-construal, in which 
how one construes oneself in the present expresses the continuity between how 
one construes oneself as one was in the past and how one construes oneself as 
one aspires to be in the future. One's ethnic identity is defined as that part of 
the totality of one's self-construal made up of those dimensions that express the 
continuity between one's construal of past ancestry and one's future aspirations 
in relation to ethnicity. (Weinreich 151) 


Schlenker has defined identity as “a theory about the self that is formed or maintained 
through actual or imagined interpersonal agreement about what the self is like” 
(1986:23). Ting-Toomey argues that identity is “the reflective self-conception or self- 
image that we each derive from our cultural, ethnic, and gender socialisation processes. 
It is acquired via our interaction with others in particular situations.” (Ting-Toomey 
28). Identity is not a static concept, rather it is of a dynamic nature. In earlier times, 
when social stability reigned, identity was something society assigned to individuals. 
There was hardly any scope for adaptation or selection based on individual preference. 
However, cultures and societies have developed over time, and in the present scenario, 
identity is continuously developing, changing and evolving according to location, time, 
individual preference and social context. 


Nancy, the protagonist of the play, is burdened with feelings of insecurity caused by 
her failure to integrate herself in an alien land. In a desperate attempt to fit in, she keeps 
assuming new identities, only to find her true self and establish a genuine sense of 
belonging. When she was born, her parents named her, ‘kalua’. Nancy was pretty 
unhappy with that birth name, because she felt that the name didn’t suit her personality: 


Nancy: Your family gave you something special, they gave you their dreams. 
What did I get? Kalua! We were poor, but not so poor that they could not 
afford to give me a name better than Kalua. Something like Puja. Or even 
Mahua. When other people’s babies are born dark, they get names like Nisha. 
Or Madhu. Or Kari. Or Krishna. Maybe my father thought, why burden the girl 
with hope? Let her be free of all hope, all illusions. (Zaidi 126) 


Nancy puts a lot of value in her name. As Dale Carnegie once stated, “A person’s name 
is to him or her the sweetest and most important sound in any language.” Nancy 
believed that a person’s name plays a crucial role in constructing identity and 
developing a strong sense of self. She strived to find a fitting name for herself that 
would accurately represent her true self. Nancy strongly believes that the personal 
names bestowed on individuals have an ontological and psychological effect on the 
bearers. The name of a person often acts as a social stimulus, significantly influencing 
the bearer’s self-perception, life and personality. Names, to a great extent, shape how 
others perceive us as individuals in a society. Although names do not define people, but 
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it’s definitely a core part our identity. Nancy believed that her parents didn’t want to 
burden her with false hopes and unrealistic expectations by giving her a fancy name. 
They prepared her for a bleak, dystopian future without a shard of hope, that awaits 
her. But Nancy was determined to carve a path to the future of her dreams, by breaking 
the vicious cycle of poverty. This vaulting ambition persuaded her to keep changing 
her name at different junctures of life. She felt the acute need of adopting a new name 
that accurately represented her true nature, her individuality and her true personality. 
She failed to see or even realize the family legacy of her given name, and when the 
opportunity presented itself, she forged a new life path for herself by adopting a new 
name. When her family got converted to Christianity, she decided to take on a new 
name, Nancy, which provided her with an opportunity to create a new persona for 
herself. However, Nancy soon grew disillusioned with this newly forged name, as it 
only denoted her ethno-religious identity, not her true personality. 


Nancy’s affluent employers, the Maliks renamed her as ‘Puja’, when she came to live 
with them. And then again, when she got married, her husband gave her a new name, 
Sanskaaraa. Nancy felt elated at the new identity and finally plucked up the courage to 
develop new personality traits and carve out a path for her dreams to take off. The 
name made her feel better about herself and dramatically increased her self-confidence: 


Nancy - My husband wanted to give me many things. But he had nothing. No 
house, no kitchen, no bed. So, he gave me a new name. He gave me new 
meaning. Made me feel like I also meant something. (Zaidi 111) 


A person’s name is a fundamental part of his/her identity. Name has strong affective 
value and is a crucial factor in developing a person’s sense of self. Name is the unique 
identification marker that distinguishes a person from others. It is the most important 
connection that every person has with his/her identity and individuality. And 
essentially, in this play, we find the protagonist constantly trying out different names. 
Her incessant struggle to forge out new identities for herself perfectly mirrors her inner 
turmoil, her inability to build a sense of belonging. According to Pratyusha Tummala- 
Narra, an analytic psychologist, “In the context of migration, names and changes in 
names across time and generations implicate cultural adjustment, ethnic identity, 
transition from ‘foreigner’ and ‘other’ to ‘American’, loss of heritage culture, and the 
hope of re-making identity” (Pratyusha 2016). We all hold certain implicit racial biases 
about some social groups, even though we really don’t mean to. And that’s why, even 
the very name of a person can trigger stereotypes. Personal names can shape a person’s 
identity in multiple ways, because names are “indicators of internal, affective 
experiences, interpersonal relationships, acculturation, and identity” (Tummala-Narra, 
152). Trapped in a vortex of ascribed identities, Nancy, the protagonist of Annie 
Zaidi’s intriguing drama, Name, Place, Animal, Thing, persistently strive to construct a 
personal identity and individuality in society. Through Nancy’s struggle with identity 
dilemma, Annie Zaidi has attempted to unearth the different facets of social and 
cultural identities. 


Nancy is incessantly striving to establish a more concrete, independent identity for 
herself, but her endeavors remain largely unrecognized and unappreciated in the 
foreign land. It is evident the Maliks refuse to call her by her new name, Sanskara: 


Nancy: Sanskaaraa. My name. 
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Malik stares at her. 
Malik: Nancy, I c— 


Nancy: Girls change their names after marriage. Rehana aunty also changed 
her name. She was Guncha before. But her husband named her Rehana. 


Malik: This is ridiculous. From Puja to Nancy, now this. There is a limit. 
Nancy: That was different. My family became Christian. So, I got a new name. 


Malik: Who asked you to become Christian? You were in a good house; we 
were teaching you everything. You were even doing puja here. Didn’t Mrs. 
Malik teach you? But still, you wanted to become Nancy! 


Malik: This is the last time I am telling you, Nancy. 


Nancy: Sanskaaraa, Uncle. 





Malik: Okay. Not that it matters. A name doesn’t change a person. But if that is 
what you want. (Zaidi 100) 


Mr. Malik refuses to acknowledge the significance of name as a sign of personal 
identity. He clearly asserts that Nancy cannot become a different person, simply by 
changing her name. He disapproves of her marrying and getting a new identity. As 
Charles Taylor has argued, “our identity is partly shaped by recognition or its absence, 
often by the misrecognition of others, and so a person or group of people can suffer real 
damage, real distortion, if the people or society around them mirror back a confining or 
demeaning or contemptible picture of themselves. Nonrecognition or misrecognition 
can inflict harm, can be a form of oppression, imprisoning someone in a false, distorted 
and reduced mode of being.” (Taylor 98). Mr. Malik’s reluctance to understand and 
respect Nancy’s identity, delineate the disinclination on the part of the Maliks to 
support her professional advancement and personal growth. 


Nancy not only acknowledges the grave significance of a person’s name, but also 
strives to live up to her name at every step of her life, “Names should not be lies. 
Rajkumar. That name is the truth — your family, their hopes for you. A name is what 
you were meant to be. Not what the world thinks of you.” (Zaidi 125) She strongly 
believed that it is the name of a person that gives meaning to his life, it’s not just a 
name but it signifies the aims, aspirations and dreams of a person. Time and again, she 
kept insisting that she should be called by her new fancy name — Sanskaara, because 
her parents gave her the name ‘Kalua’. She refused to be called by that name, because 
the name signified nothing substantial. She had bigger dreams, aspirations, and the 
name just didn’t suit her personality. But when her dream of building a strong sense of 
self got shattered, she became disheartened and exclaimed in pain — “Sanskaara does 
not suit me. Foolish name. Foolish dreams. I thought I could be... But you are right. 
Aunty, I will stick with what I have. I will stick to Kalua.” (Zaidi 112). 


It is also noticeable that both Mr. and Mrs. Malik always used formal salutations to 
address each other. This rather uncustomary behavior on the part of the Maliks 
insinuated the lack of affection in their relationship. Mrs. Malik has grown quite fond 
of Nancy, likened her to her own daughter, while Mr. Malik has been portrayed as an 
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emotionally detached husband and father. He is the very embodiment of the traditional 
conservative values of Indian upper middle class. Zaidi has blatantly exposed the 
sadism, hypocrisy, greed, immorality and dubious double standards latent in urban 
middle-class men. Through the character of Mr. Malik, Zaidi has revealed the true face 
of a traditional patriarchal society, degenerating under the veneer of modernity. His 
ethics, values and principles are his most cherished possessions and he prepared to 
sacrifice everything for their sake. He never forgave his own daughter for flouting his 
rules. She suffered greatly because of her hasty emotional decision. And her cold- 
hearted father, instead of offering compassion to his broken-hearted daughter, refused 
to give her shelter at a moment when she had nowhere else to go. Monali suffered a 
setback that was emotionally devastating, and on top of it, the crass insensitivity and 
extremely callous behavior of her father further added to her misery. She felt so lonely 
and helpless that she took the drastic decision of ending her life. However, he never felt 
an ounce of sympathy for her daughter. And, when Nancy’s father came searching for 
his daughter, he unabashedly professed - 


Mr. Malik: Batua, this is my house, not a brothel. If she was my daughter, I 
would have strangled her with my own hands. The reason I did not lay a hand 
on her was because she was not my own. 


You think I am a harsh man? Yes. I am. A man of principles. There is 
something called character, Batua. Values! I gave her my own values... What 
should a father do when his child turns out to be a liar, a weak thing? Morally 
weak. Then she tried to blackmail me into accepting her decision. Getting up 
there on the windowsill, crying, saying, I will die, Daddy I will die. But I 
didn’t give in, Batua. I stood by my values. Forget it. Forget her. (Zaidi 131) 


Mr. Malik’s mask of civility falls off the moment he confronts Nancy’s father, and his 
true savage nature is revealed. It was his brazen hypocrisy and sham moral standards 
that caused unbearable pain and suffering to his family members. His deep-seated 
boorishness importuned Monali to commit suicide. And his wife descended into a kind 
of frantic madness. However, Mr. Malik has made it crystal clear in this context that he 
is prepared to sacrifice everything to safeguard his personal values and to uphold the 
ancient traditions of his country. He strictly adheres to his traditional beliefs and 
practices and condemns the nonconformists as vicious. Because of Mr. Malik’s 
uncompromising adherence to ideological orthodoxy and deep-seated loutishness, 
Nancy found the atmosphere of the Maliks’ household to be suffocating and utterly 
intolerable. She ran away twice to escape from the ‘toxic’ atmosphere at her 
employers’ home, and their utterly nonchalant behavior further exacerbated her feeling 
of being an outsider. 


Mr. Malik did bear the education expenses of Nancy and allowed her to appear in the 
examination, but they neither encouraged nor endorsed her educational pursuits. The 
day Nancy received her 12" result, she walked into the room and announced that she 
does not want to be a maid servant any longer, she wants to pursue a different career 
path. Instead of helping her achieve her wider career aspirations, Mrs. Malik bluntly 
criticized her independent views and her determination to pursue seemingly impossible 
and unrealistic goals: 
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Shalu: I don’t know. Maybe she thinks you can become the chief minister or a 
collector or something, just because you pass your 12th exam. I would not be 
surprised if she wants to become a film star. Maybe she thinks she can enter a 
beauty contest. Miss India! (Zaidi 97) 


Nancy’s aspirations to grow out of the identity that society assigned her and establish 
her separate self-identity, surfaced again when she attempted to adopt a bold persona of 
a well-educated, smart, progressive, independent woman. Unlike other housemaids, she 
started wearing western clothes to get a suitable job. But, again her honest endeavors to 
build a better life for herself are overlooked by the Maliks, who take all the measures in 
their power to downgrade her to the status of a helpless dependent: 


Rehana: Tsk! Already what all people used to say. Jeans! Ever heard of a 
maidservant wearing jeans? This is the only one in the whole colony, maybe in 
the whole city. And these fancy, frilly skirts. If she wears Monali’s clothes and 
she studies Monali’s books, she will get ideas, no? You also should think. 


First thing, stop her jeans-sheans. Tell her, not allowed. Anyway, now she is 
married. Give her your old sarees. Or I will bring my salwars. It is best for her. 
You have to teach these things, Shalu. Young girls have to be taught how to 
behave, how to dress. And keep her on a tight leash now. First thing — cut her 
salary for eighteen days. For every wrong decision, there is a price to pay. Let 
her learn that lesson. (Zaidi 97) 


Nancy’s persistence and determination to carve out a bright future for herself were 
strongly articulated when she insisted vehemently to go to a proper school when she 
was only twelve years old. When Mrs. Malik refused to comply with her demands, 
Nancy stuffed her mouth with red chili powder. 


Imitation is one of the sincerest forms of a profound identity crisis. Since her childhood 
days, Nancy has idolized Monali, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Malik, and has blindly 
followed her, throwing caution to the wind and ignoring all warnings. From wearing 
her clothes to going to the same school as Monali, Nancy grew up emulating Monali’s 
style, confidence and strength of character. Her depleted self-esteem and insecurities 
pertaining to her own sense of identity came to the fore when she started blindly 
mimicking the people around her. Studies have shown that people who lack a strong 
sense of individuality, are prone to imitate the people around them. According to a 
survey conducted on why people try to imitate others, 35% of the respondents asserted 
that people with insecure self-esteem tend to imitate others, in order to gain social 
acceptance. (Abraham et al., 373). The same applies to Nancy, who has suffered from 
an identity crisis since a very long time. 


Nancy’s intention and deep desire to develop a sense of belonging, and if nothing, her 
willingness to stay connected with her own roots, is expressed when she insisted on 
holding onto her name, the only thing that her parents gave her: 


Nancy: You have given me everything I have. But I should be allowed to keep 
something that is my own. When I came to this house, I was wearing a frock 
which you gave. You gave me my first pair of shoes. You cut my hair. My 
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family gave me nothing. But they sent me here with a name. I should keep that 
at least. (Zaidi 112) 


Significance of Home: Annie Zaidi’s play, Name, Place, Animal, Thing projects 
Nancy’s feelings of alienation and homelessness. After her abrupt displacement, Nancy 
was placed with the Maliks and since, her very arrival in the city, she has struggled to 
find a home for herself, find security. It is the common perception that people develop 
very strong attachments to the specific places where they live. And the lack of a home 
creates a sense of rootlessness and restlessness among the dispossessed migrant 
workers. John Mcleod has argued in this context — 


For migrant and diasporic peoples in particular, ‘home’ is a particularly 
complex idea which impacts in central ways on their existence. The concept of 
‘home’ often performs an important function in our lives. It can act as a 
valuable means of orientation by giving us a sense of our place in the world. It 
tells us where we originated from and where we belong. (Mcleod 142) 


For migrant domestic workers, home stands for ‘shelter, stability, security and comfort’ 
(Mcleod 142). Nancy’s constant search for a home that she could call her own, reflects 
her deep yearning for freedom, love, warmth and a wholeness. Driven by this strong 
desire, she runs away from home and ends up getting married to a sweeper, Kunal. At 
the Maliks’ household, she never felt like it was her own home, where she belonged. 
Although they provided her with almost everything, food, clothes and education and 
pretended that she was a part of their family. They failed to develop a familial bond 
with Nancy, which left her feeling like an outsider the whole time. Time after time, Mr. 
Malik has professed, “She (Nancy) is not our girl. She is our maid.” (Zaidi 114). Nancy 
too slowly and gradually came to terms with the fact that she was only a maid, deprived 
of basic human rights. Her affluent employers didn’t care one iota about her feelings or 
career aspirations. Even when she ran away from home, they didn’t even bother to look 
for her or make an effort to bring her home. 


Perplexed by a growing sense of alienation and rootlessness, Nancy took a drastic step. 
In pursuit of a happy family life and ontological security, she eloped with a sweeper, 
Kunal. She left the malik’s residence in the middle of the night, and landed at a 
roadside slum. She wanted to become independent, fierce and in control of her life, but 
Kunal miserably failed to provide her with anything, not even a proper home. She 
dreamt of getting a good job which will propel her life forward and help her in 
obtaining a worthy, respectable position in society. At the Malik’s, she tried to adapt to 
her new world, but soon she realized that she didn’t belong there. She left the place in 
search of a proper home - 


Nancy - But nobody can love a girl called Kalua. Not even my parents. 
They sent me here, never took me back. I want to go home. I want a 
home of my own. (Zaidi 126) 


Nancy failed to find a home or a job, and finally returned to her cold and distant 
employers. However, she was still suffering from a profound identity crisis and 
when the opportunity presented itself, she again bugged out in search of 
security, freedom, love, warmth and belonging. The need to belong was such a 
strong psychological motivation for her, that she ran away from home twice 
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with strangers, without considering the consequences. She even wrote a 
passionate letter to her father, imploring him to take her home. She signed the 
letter ‘Kalua’, which reflects her deepest longing to go back to her roots and 
develop a sense of belonging. Instead of feeling like an isolated disconnected 
being, she wanted to become a part of a larger consciousness. 


Caste, Class and Gendered Discrimination: Zaidi has unveiled the different shades 
of casteism and classicism deeply ingrained in the mindset of the Indian middleclass 
society, which becomes evident in their boorish behaviour. The domestic employers 
keep separate utensils for their house helps, and are made to sit on the floor. Even 
separate entrances and elevators have been built for these workers. This discriminatory 
attitude of the affluent domestic employers towards their maids has been brought to the 
fore by Zaidi, in this play. When Kapdu came to the Malik’s household to sell sarees, 
Nancy made it crystal clear to him that if she buys anything from him, then the mistress 
of the house would never even consider to buy clothes from that same bundle. These 
affluent employers have created and maintained a great divide between them their 
household maids, because these people want to preserve and maintain their status quo. 
The Maliks are traditional people who still retain traces of feudalism and strongly 
believe in traditional hierarchical layers. The culture of servitude was constantly 
lurking beneath the veneer of progress, civility and sophistication. This barbarism led 
to her feeling alienated, displaced, rootless and abandoned in an alien land. As this 
feeling was growing intense, she became desperate to find a secure home for herself 
where she could feel safe and loved. 


Significance of the Title - Zaidi has used the literary device of soliloquy to great effect 
in order to express the psychological turmoil and inner conflicts of Nancy. These 
soliloquys reveal her innermost thoughts to the audience. In one such soliloquy, Nancy 
mentions that she used to play the game of name, place, animal, thing with Monali. The 
iconic game plays a crucial role in this drama. The grave symbolic significance of the 
game has been heightened time and again by Zaidi in this play. Trapped in urban 
protracted displacement, away from her parents, she found herself constantly pondering 
her personal identity, questioning her existence and place in the world. At the Malik’s 
household, she felt that she was a mere animal, but not of a worse kind. When she lived 
with Kunal, she felt like she was a slum, living under the open sky. Nancy’s conflicting 
thoughts and perceptions regarding who she truly is and what she is capable of, convey 
the dilemma of her variable identity. 


Conclusion - Annie Zaidi’s first play, Name, Place, animal, thing is a beautiful journey 
through the trials and tribulations of an ambitious maidservant trapped in an urban 
protracted displacement. The story centers around the character of Nancy, a sensitive 
young domestic servant. She is suffering from an identity dilemma, caused by an 
abrupt displacement. She was uprooted from her motherland and forced to live an 
alienated life in a foreign land. Her desperate struggle to find a home of her own is 
symbolic of her craving desire to develop a strong sense of belonging and identity. For 
a good many years, she has served the Maliks, and now she aspires to outgrow her 
social station and make her life more meaningful. Through the character of Nancy, 
Zaidi has explored the dark power dynamic between domestic servants and their 
affluent employers. The Maliks depend on Nancy to do all the household chores, but 
the treatment she receives at their household reflects the gaping chasm existing 
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between their social status. The cattiest attitude of the Maliks has exacerbated her 
excruciating sense of alienation, insecurity and rootlessness. She ran away from home 
twice, in search of ontological security. But she failed both times and finally came back 
seeking asylum at the Malik’s household. The playwright has plunged deep into the 
inner psyche of the protagonist to map out the conceptual parameters of identity and 
belonging. Nancy’s incessant struggle to find a fitting name for herself reflects her 
deep-seated feelings of anxiety and insecurity pertaining to her own sense of identity. 


Anna Zaidi’s play, Name, Place, Animal, Thing projects her protagonist’s frantic 
struggle for existence in a defunct, unfamiliar civilized urban society. Nancy’s 
incessant struggle for identity and belongingness are well-articulated through the plot 
of the story that revolves around her desperate fight to give meaning to her existence. 
The playwright has realistically rendered Nancy’s feelings of estrangement and 
alienation, and has also blatantly exposed the hypocrisy and sham moral standards of 
the so called ‘progressive’ urban middle-class male chauvinists. Name, Place, Animal, 
Thing throws light on the heartbreaking plight of domestic workers and their persistent 
vulnerability. 
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Abstract: Vedanta in the philosophy which evolved in India. Avidya is a concept in Advaita 
Vedanta which was conceived and introduced by Sankaracarya. This concept was examined in 
detail by one of his direct disciples and a stalwart in Advaita Vedanta famous by the name of 
Surésvaracarya. The contributions made by him to Advaita Vedanta are priceless. His analysis 
of the illusory nature of world and the similarity of the individual soul and the universal soul are 
highly note-worthy and commendable which can arise only out of a soul established in 
Brahman, the supreme. 


Key Words: Advaita, Vedanta, Avidya 


Vedanta in the philosophy which evolved in India. Vedas form the foundation for this 
school of thought. Advaita Vedanta a sub-school of Vedanta. Advaita Vedanta has the 
firm conviction that duality does not exist. This system professes that everything in this 
universe evolved from Brahman, the Absolute. According to Advaita Vedanta, there is 
nothing real and infinite other than Brahman. The followers of Advaita Vedanta 
believes in the unity of Brahman and Atman. Sankaracharya is accredited with laying a 
firm foundation for this system on scattered thoughts of the saint-philosophers earlier 
to him. 


Avidya is a concept in Advaita Vedanta which was conceived and introduced by 
Sankaracarya. This concept was examined in detail by one of his direct disciples and a 
stalwart in Advaita Vedanta famous by the name of Surésvaracarya. The contributions 
made by him to Advaita Vedanta are priceless. His analysis of the illusory nature of 
world and the similarity of the individual soul and the universal soul are highly note- 
worthy and commendable which can arise only out of a soul established in Brahman, 
the supreme. As SuréSvaracarya opines, this empirical, material world and the 
individual soul (Jivatman) are Abhasas or false appearances of the Brahman. Idea of 
even a transitory or momentary reality and unity is not entertained. Naiskarmyadsidhi 
is a highly respected work among the followers of Advaita Vedanta authored by 
Suré$varacarya. He points out this Abhasa theory in the sambandha to the third chapter 
of this work. Naiskarmyadsidhi is one of the four Siddhi texts. In his work, 
Naiskarmyadsidhi, Surésvaracarya comes up with the question of the locus (asraya) 
and content (visaya) of Avidya. Sankaracarya was of opinion that the locus and content 
of Avidya is Brahman, the absolute. Sankaracarya refrained from bringing up the 
subject since he did not want to create the impression that Avidya was real (Sengaku 
Mayeda, 1979). 


The concept of Avidya takes the center stage of the Advaita system. The saint- 
philosophers of Advaita system saw it in their divine wisdom to use the concept of 
Avidya as an effective way to prove how the one non-dual Brahman appears as dual so 
that the common man can grasp it easily. Recommendations with this view in mind, 
conveyed in a practical level, is bound to explain bondage, liberation, ethics, aesthetics, 
values, etc. Explaining in a positive manner the significance of an acceptable and 
organized way of leading life, for the sake of the common man to grasp, is also an 
absolute necessity which will lead one, though indirectly, to the final goal of attaining 
the state of liberation. Advaita Vedanta system realizes that these things can be 
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understood in its proper perspective only when the truth about Avidya is realized in the 
right sense. Advaita Vedanta raises four reasons to illustrate the reason why jiva cannot 
be the asraya or abode of Avidya. Jiva is looked upon by Advaita Vedanta as an 
embodiment of ignorance. Because of this reason, it does not appeal to reason to regard 
that ignorance is stationed in ignorance. The true function of Avidya is concealment. 
Because of this reason, it cannot do this concealment act over and above its asraya, 
which is also ignorance. Jiva does not have knowledge since Avidya is predominant in 
it. Knowledge can never dawn and liberation will need to be regarded impossible to 
attain if Avidya continues to be stationed in Jiva. 


Many other great saint-philosophers who devoted their entire lives on positive analysis 
of Advaita Vedanta have come up with various theories on the topic. Mandana Misra, 
for example, states his view as Jtva should be considered to be the locus of Avidya. He 
continues quickly to point out the fact that because this Avidya hides the true nature of 
Brahman, Avidya has Brahman as its object. Many great Advaita stalwarts raised their 
objections on this point of view. They assert that there is no differentiation between the 
locus and content of Avidya. They emphatically declare that Brahman is the locus and 
content of Avidya. Sankaracdrya opines in a simple way that “'Avidya is 
paramesvarasraya". This is meant to convey the meaning that Avidya depends on 
Brahman. He continues to say that in Avidya the individual souls having lost their 
identity with Brahman, rest.” (Swami Swahananda, 1980) In the view of Advaita 
Vedanta supporters Brahman is 'attribute-less, undifferentiated and non-dual’. 
Appearance of the plurality of the empirical world because of ignorance. 


The question of the existence of both the pluralistic Universe and the empirical Self is a 
difficult one to solve as per the primordial principle of Avidya. Advaita Vedanta is seen 
to make no distinctions between maya and Avidya. These words are used in a 
synonymous way. 


“The primal principle which is responsible for the appearance of the world of diversity 
and finite individuals, though is, in truth, the non-dual Brahman alone, has been 
designated differently as illusion (maya ), as the primary germ (pradhana ), as the 
unmanifested (avyakta), as ignorance (avidya ), as nescience (ajfiana ), as the 
imperishable (aksara ) till the rise of knowledge, as the undifferentiated (avyakrta), as 
the material cause (prakrti), and as darkness (tamas)’( Mahadeva Sastri, 38). 


The characteristics of maya are provided as follows. "It is beginning-less (anadi). It has 
an illusory appearance (mithya) since it is impossible to determine its nature. Since it is 
of the nature of an existent (Bhavarupa), it is positive. It has two functions: One is of 
concealment and the other of projection. It suppresses the truth and promotes the false. 
Brahman- Atman is its aSraya. It has the distinct quality of being not eternal, as it can 
be annihilated at the dawn of right knowledge. Avidya which is the effect has a 
material cause and it rests on the Brahman- Atman as a power. The Atman contains 
Avidya as a dependent function and gets the reaction by Avidya which, with its diverse 
functions covers its base and as a result of such a reaction, transforms it as the base of 
all the appearances caused by it. Avidya is functionally diverse by nature, and so the 
emphasis is given to its functional diversity, as non-apprehension (ajfiana) when it 
obscures the nature of the given object, as mis-apprehension or erroneous cognition 
(anyatha-Jiana or viparyaya-Jiana) when it presents the given object differently, as 
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dubitative cognition (Samsaya- Jfiana) when there is the cognition of the given object 
as either this or that in terms of alternative predictions (Surésvara, 411). 


Doubt is a factor that pre-supposes non-apprehension of the real source of the given 
object. Hence, non-apprehension poses to be the fountain of both doubt and error. 
(Roer, 2000) 


But non-apprehension would be possible only if there is concealment of the nature of 
the given object. Sankaracarya’s assertion in his commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, 
has relevance to the present context: “ As partaking of the nature of a veil, Avidya — 
whether causing erroneous cognition, or doubt, or non-cognition — is a tamasic notion, 
1.e., a notion born of tamas: for, on the dawn of light of discrimination, it disappears; 
and (for instance) we find the same three modes of Avidya — such as non-cognition etc. 
— arising also from timira (an eye disease causing dimness of light), which is tamasic, 
as partaking of the nature of a veil.” (Madhusoodhanasaraswathi, 1983) Avidya is what 
veils the truth and, as its result, misguides us to false cognition. This Avidya is one 
which is only just one, but gives the impression of being many. 


Brahman and maya are the material cause in the creation of the world. There two 
characteristics in the world-appearance; the existence and Illusion (Hasurkar, 1958). 


Advaita philosophy affirms that Avidya is a six pronged entity. It is anadi); it gets 
annihilated when knowledge is attained; it is positive by nature; philosophically it is 
considered as anirvacaniya; it has two attributes - one of prior concealment (avarana) 
and the other of denial (viksepa); its locus is either Brahman or the Jiva. 


Abhasa theory of Surésvaracarya declares that the empirical world is only an 
appearance of Brahman in disguise. Avidya, is a veil which covers it. Brahman seen 
through this cover, can be seen as having multiple forms and activities. This cover, 
which is termed maya or Avidya, provides Brahman with its own form and name. 
Brahman is the content of Avidya as opined by Advaita philosophers. 


The universe is explained as a primary appearance. The secondary appearances, of 
which there are many, are based on and are drawn only from this primary appearance. 
In the process of creation, Brahman assumes a form as appearance through the medium 
of Avidya. A form gets created in Avidya because of the basic principle of Brahman. 
This form or basic appearances are then attributed to Brahman by Avidya. A movement 
takes place in Avidya in its initial stage. This movement is referred to as the movement 
of Brahman, which is, in actual truth, motionless. This primary stage is termed as 
ISvara or citabhasa. 


The above-mentioned movement in the initial stage termed as citabhasa or Abhasa 
catries out its activities of movement in the following stage of evolution. The 
manifestation of citabhas in the initial stage is the primary source of the later 
appearances of the empirical world. Avidya is seen to be highly active at this level also. 
In reality, the thing that got projected in the initial stage is the primary projection of 
Brahman and not Brahman in its original state. Avidya which projects the later 
appearances is known as maya. Avidya draws its life from I$vara which was projected 
as the primary appearance. 


The next stage of projection, which appeared through the medium of maya is stated to 
be Hiranyagarbha. During these succession of projections of paramatman or the 
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universal soul, one stage got further solidified through Avidya and evolved as buddhi 
or jiva. The rest of the stages of projection form the manifold world which is nothing 
but the subsequent appearances of the above abhasa through Avidya, which, in other 
words, is ajfiana. This process continues to project things like jfanéndriya, 
karméndriyas, tanmatras etc. The final stage of this evolution can be said to be the 
illusory appearances seen in this empirical or material world. As Advata Vedanta 
maintains, Brahman is one of the variations of illusion. Because of this reason, illusion 
has only very little truth behind it. In the process of evolution of the universe, Brahman 
is seen to remain at one end and illusion at the other end. These two are connected by 
Avidya. 

As stated by Advaita Vedanta it is not possible to provide a clear idea of Avidya. The 
award of the status and nature of Brahman is not right since it becomes indestructible 
with such an assertion. It cannot be considered to be having any separate entity as 
distinguished from the Brahman, which will lead to the acceptance of duality. Hence, it 
is described as being anirvacantya. The very existence of Avidya is the result of lack of 
discrimination. The manner in which this Avidya comes into play is explained by using 
the expression “Avicarita-Siddha’’. 


Abhiasa theory maintains that Jiva is a reflection of Brahman in the antahkarana, known 
as cid-abhasa. The mind, as well as all its samskaras, is a type of Avidya. The 
reflection, which is different from the Real Self, cannot have the reality of the Self. 
This reflection may be described as a false impression. This is what is meant by the 
term abhasa. It is to be noted that Abhasas rise out of non-discrimination, which is 
termed avicarita-siddhas. Non-discrimination in affairs related to the Self is pointed out 
as the cause of ignorance which misleads one in the case of relationship between the 
Self and the ignorance. The true nature of the Self is not understood in its entirety. This 
type of non-realization is known as Avidya. 


The term ‘Avicarita-siddha’ has three components -Vicarita, Siddha and Avidya. The 
assumption of an Avidya is “Avicarana” i.e., pure lack of discrimination. Avidya is 
non-existent when there is “Vicadrana” or, in other words, correct reason and 
discrimination. 


It can be seen that Avidya disappears totally when a total and right analysis of the 
evolution is carried out. It is opined by Advaita stalwarts that Avidya is not false. It has 
an existence and is an object of experience. The level of existence accorded to Avidya 
can be said to be almost equal to Brahman. Both are within the realm of experience of 
an individual. The difference between the two, that when Brahman is undeniable at any 
stage or level, Avidya fails confronted by a ‘vicara’. It is to be realized that Avidya is 
experienced only at the empirical or material level. The empirical or material world, it 
may be remembered, is a state of Avidya and its located is in Brahman. 


The fact of the matter is that for purpose of acquiring existence experienced by the 
individual, Avidya needs to depend on Brahman. By its very nature Avidya is Jada and 
Acétana. The function of Brahman is only to provide Avidya with the backing it 
requires. On scrutiny, it can be found that Brahman does not carry out any function in 
the creation of Avidya. 
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In Taittirlya Bhasya Vartika, Surésvaracarya, the author, explains that Avidya exists 
out of its own existence. 


“When Brahman is known, there is no Avidya; and when Brahman which is 
the locus is not known, how can one know Avidya which is said to be located 
in it? Interpretation of the expression “very existence” is given in it as the 
fundamental Supreme Consciousness. Avidya comes into being and exists on 
its own and the Brahman has nothing to do in the existence of such an Avidya” 
(Surésvaracarya, 178-180). 


According to Saikaracarya, only the effects of this primordial Avidya is indescribable, 
using the term anirvacantya. At the very same time, it should not be taken to mean that 
that Avidya was not existent at all. Avidya can be said to be false looking when viewed 
at it in this angle because a reality cannot be destroyed. But it cannot be asserted that it 
has no existence at all. 


Avidya is seen to manifest itself in a number of varying manners. Surésvaracaya, in his 
work Taittirtya Bhasya Vartika, mentions authoritatively the work of projection carried 
out by Avidya. He says that “the objects of the world, which are related as causes and 
effects and which are projected by Avidya, exist as it were by depending on the 
Supreme Brahman (Mahadeva Sastri, 1993). The attainment of Brahman, Surésvara 
declares, is “obstructed only by the darkness of ignorance" (Mahadeva Sastri, 1993). 
“Though the inward Self whose light ever shines and never sets is the witness of 
Avidya, it is nevertheless obstructed by Avidya. And we speak about that (obstruction) 
only on the strength of Avidya.’(Mahadeva Sastri, 1993). Duality according to 
Surésvaracaya, “is due to Avidya, and through duality Avidya is the cause of fear" 
(Mahadeva Sastri, 1993). 


Avidya conceals the non-dual Brahman - Atman and projects the non-real world of 
multiplicity. Because its function is of covering up and illusory projection, it is 
considered as bhavariipa. As Surésvaracarya maintains, Avidya may be considered as 
‘non-cognition'. He is of firm opinion that Avidya, in its nature, “does not consist in 
anything other than the non-perception of the Self (Mahadeva Sastri, 1993). 
SuréSvaracarya views Avidya as a totally positive entity and maintains that a positive 
thing cannot evolve from something negative or non-existent (Mahadeva Sastri, 1993). 
Surésvaracarya opines that Avidya is not simply the absence of knowledge. It is 
something very positive. He explains this point in the way that If Avidya is only 
absence of knowledge, when vidya dawns about an object the result will be total 
disappearance of Avidya. Avidya continues to exist even after knowledge of an object 
dawns. This, according to him, is proof enough that ignorance is something different 
from just the absence of knowledge. This entity is that which is understood to be 
Avidya or ajiiana. 
"Since avidya can be terminated by the knowledge of the Brahman, it has an 
end. One that has an end also has a beginning. Sruti texts declare of the 
beginning of the primordial ignorance when it says that Avidya comes into 
existence without being caused by anything else." 


A thing needs to be positive to be existent, “It is absurd to speak about a beginning or 
end of a negative entity. Non-existence has no relation either with action or quality. 
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Since it has no existence, it cannot be related to anything in any place”. 
(Suresvaracarya, 4). 


"As to the question about the connection between Avidya and Brahman, it is 
quite impossible to define this relationship correctly and completely. The 
difficulty of giving a satisfactory explanation of this relationship is due to the 
imperfection of human mind which employs limited categories of space, time 
and cause and which at least commonly entertain fragmentary aspects of the 
world that are not genuinely real” (Radhakrishnan,S, 1960). 


Avidya, like vidya, is supposed to have something which serves as its aSraya as well as 
an object which it refers to. Like a vidya which remains incomplete in the absence of a 
subject and an object, Avidya too needs something to base itself upon to which it really 
belongs and a content it governs. As far as vidya or jfiana is concerned, these 
requirements are for enlightenment. When it comes to Avidya, these requirements act 
as the purpose of creation. Enlightenment, the end result sought, is the realization of 
Supreme Brahman, the absolute, which is present in all the three, the subject, object 
and the relationship between them. Because of this reason, it is only fair to opine that 
all the three have their base in the Supreme Brahman, the absolute. When it comes to 
the matter concerned with Avidya, the three elements join together to generate illusion 
and the resultant creation of the universe, it is hard to think that all of them are based 
wholly on the Supreme Brahman, the absolute. 


Brahman is the subject and object of Avidya in Advaita Vedanta. maintains that is 
both. Avidya has this Brahman as its asraya. 


The Supreme Self or Brahman itself a Saksin in the embodied of this transient Avidya 
and its various functions. A little bit of Avidya needs to be resorted to even to assume 
the function of ‘Saksitva’ in the Brahman, which is considered to be free of any 
function. As Anandagiri, the famous commentator maintains. Vidyaranya, the great 
philosopher, gives three kinds of Saksins in his Vedanta Paficadasi. In Kiitastha Dipa, 
Saksin is explained as Kuttastha. Jana Ghanapada nourish that 'Saksitva include to the 
classification of eternal Consciousness but is mistaken through the process of supreme 
position, as being the function of Jiva'. 


The assertion that the Saksitva starts from the highest point of creation. When viewed 
from the epistemological and ontological angle, the postulation of saksitva both for 
ISvara and Jiva is unavoidable. This is so because Brahman manifests the physical and 
psychological constructions and their existence is proven and proven only later, but 
they can be temporary. Intuition is the cause of thought and the latter reflects the past. 


Sankaracarya, while explain on ‘Upadrasta’, gives two different means of saksin 
namely a seer and witness. This interpretation signifies the conception of ISvara and of 
Jiva. Avidya or primordial ignorance which is the cause of bondage is destroyed by the 
unitary, non-relational knowledge through akhandakara- vrtti-jfiana which is generated 
by the mahavakyas like tat tvam asi. Realization in this aspect is immediate and not 
gradual. The individual soul purifies itself of the benightedness and its cause Avidya 
through the mahavakyas at once and liberation is achieved without any need of 
repeated contemplation on their contents. There are scriptural passages which affirm 
that the primal ignorance can be removed by the knowledge of the Self: “One who 
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knows the Self crosses over sorrow” (SwamiSwahanada, 1980). The Bhagavad Gita 
refers to the destruction of ignorance by knowledge. 


Jianena ti tad ajianam 

Yesam nasitam atmanah | 

Tesam adityavaj jfianam 

Prakasayati tat param || (Madhusudhana Saraswathi, 1983) 


"In the case of those whose ignorance has been destroyed by the knowledge of the 
Atman, to them that knowledge reveals the supreme truth, as the Sun does the objects 
of the world." 


A realization of this nature is viable when it is accepted that Avidya rests itself on 
Brahman directly. The abhasa, maintains a similar cessation. When it say that all the 
psychical and physical creations are mere appearances of Brahman seen through 
Avidya and the denial of this Avidya is the cardinal cognizance. 


Advaita Vedanta philosophy holds the view that, Avidya exists in the Supreme Soul as 
a special feature which is 'asadharana, and can only be realized in the presence of the 
Supreme Soul. It should be surmised that the individual Jiva shall be considered as the 
core and there exists the correlation of ‘atmatmavatva’ betwixt these two entities when 
one looks at the results. Brahman himself would get directly involved in the multiple 
creation. From the view point of kiitastha, the creation is fallacious but from the view 
point of Jiva it is partway genuine. Jivatma which is proficient of containing these two 
aspects of existent which are truth and falsehood at concurrently only because of this 
nature of half-truth. Because of this reason, it is within the power of Jiva to discard 
either of the aspects of this nature and he can, on his own will, be one with the 
ubiquitous or submerge in the creations of incomprehension. 


The process of evolution of the soul, the way Advaita Vedanta professes, involves a 
progression of manifestations of Brahman, the cardinal Consciousness, via Avidya. In 
this series of manifestations, the primary abhasa is formed through the primordial 
Avidya which is known as Isvara. Prior to this stage, there is a level of outward 
evolution in the configuration of all wide spread inward rational consciousness. When 
this responsiveness becomes exterior, then emerge to require for assuming Avidya and 
its consequent association when the primary abhasa termed Ivara arises. Up to this 
stage, it is seen that there is no appearance of duality. There arises duality when the 
stage of Ivara is arrived at. Avidya arises at this stage and assumes existence. This 
Avidya is transient and unreal. Duality consolidates itself further from this stage of 
ISvara onwards with the beginning of creation. This creation has two aspects - 
psychical and physical. 


Vrtti-jflana disappears once the primordial ignorance is removed. It is seen to disappear 
after carrying out its work all on its own in a similar manner like a medicine for a 
disease gets itself removed after healing the disease. “From the (scriptural) utterance 
there arises the cognition ‘I am Brahman’, which destroys ignorance. This cognition 
disappears along with ignorance after destroying it, in the same way as the medicine 
disappears after destroying the disease” (Mahadeva Satry, 1993). Thus, Advaita 
Vedanta points out that Brahman-Atman is the locus of Avidya. 
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Abstract: The construction of everyday reality involves a reconsideration of the past and 
subversion of events and practices. Psychogeography deals with the study of organized laws 
and effects of the geographical environment on human behaviour and emotions consciously or 
unconsciously. This paper is an attempt to reaffirm the psycho-spatial relationship focusing on 
the psychological impact of the geographical environment on individuals in the light of two 
novels by Anees Salim: The Small-Town Sea (2017), and Fly Hasina Fly (2020). It analyses the 
methods adopted by individuals in order to convert their reality through constructed situations 
that favour their desirable ends. 


Keywords: psychogeography, stroller, stationary walking, memory, topophilia 
Introduction 


Space, one of the central motifs in postmodern literature, is interlinked to 
psychogeography which deals with the intricacies in the human articulation of reality, 
identity and spatiality since the events, actions and objects within a space affect the 
psyche of an individual. The connection between space and mind is explored in diverse 
forms of art and literature. The novels by Anees Salim have captured the inextricable 
link between space and the human psyche. Space plays an active role in Salim’s novels 
as it is projected as having equal importance as the characters portrayed in them. The 
Small-Town Sea (STS) and Fly Hasina Fly (FHF) are two novels by Salim which 
depict the nuances of space and its effects on the human psyche. 


The Small-Town Sea by Salim orbits the life of a thirteen-year-old nameless protagonist 
and his journey to solitude following the demise of his dear ones. This paper attempts 
to assay how the aforesaid novel accentuates the influential role of geographical 
environment in the multifaceted development of human psyche. The boy addresses the 
bitter realities of life and undergoes transformation regarding his perceptions about 
spaces in the process. The image of certain spaces in the small-town to which the boy’s 
family has shifted becomes exceptional as it leaves deep impressions in his mind. The 
Secret Beach, Bougainvillea, Vappumma’s (grandmother) house, and the orphanage 
are embedded in the memories and thoughts about the past he has spent with his kith 
and kin in that small-town. 


Fly Hasina Fly portrays the life of a vending machine attendant named Hasina 
Mansoor, whose family ekes out a bare existence on her meager salary. This paper 
explores how space becomes crucial in defining the personal deportment, since the 
utilisation and exploitation of a space exposes the real self of individuals, as evidenced 
in the novel. A series of actions and events induces Hasina’s estrangement from her 
family and her lover, which eventually leads to an inevitable tragedy. 
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Psychogeography is invariably connected to spatial theory and it refers to the relation 
between space and psyche. Guy Debord defines psychogeography as the “study of the 
specific effects of the geographical environment, consciously organised or not, on the 
emotions and behaviour of individuals" (Coverley 10). It can be considered as the 
merging point of psychology and geography. Hence psychogeography is a means to 
explore the behavioural impact of urban places (Coverley 10). 


Themes and motifs 


Stationary walking and topophilia: The act of walking, whether intentional or not, 
seriously impacts the gradual and overall urban experience of an individual. Merlin 
Coverley in his work Psychogeography analyses the characteristic features of 
Psychogeography and posits the significance of urban wandering by focusing on the 
flaneur and the stroller, the specific figures that one comes across while dealing with 
psychogeography. The flaneur as well as the stroller engages in aimless urban 
wanderings by which they unconsciously implement a crucial subversion. This 
subversion results from the act of urban wandering and the complementary 
deconstruction of the perceived notions and general representation of that particular 
spatial configuration. The act of walking enables the wanderer to inwardly reconstruct 
the image of the city using one’s own cognitive map. This cognitive mapping is made 
possible by the personal experience one acquires through the countless wanderings 
through the streets and corners that are overlooked by the city. Walking can be a real 
one or an imaginary voyage which in turn becomes a highly subjective purpose that 
offers a journey through the urban labyrinth (10-15). 


Baudelaire observes in The Painter of Modern Life that the wanderer is an integral part 
of most of the works of Edgar Allan Poe. Coverley quotes Baudelaire’s observations on 
the nature of the wanderer: 


For flaneur, for a passionate spectator, it is an immense joy to set up house in the heat 
of the perfect multitude, amid the ebb and flow of movement, in the midst of the 
fugitive and the infinite. To be away from home and yet to find oneself everywhere at 
home; to see the world, to be at the centre of the world, and yet remain hidden from the 
world. (61) 


The urge to blend with the crowd and imbibe the spirit of the space can be considered 
as an elementary feature of the urban wanderer. The characters in Salim’s novels seek 
the help of an imaginary voyage to re-visit and relive their past during several 
instances. In his novel The Small-Town Sea, Salim seems to foreground the relationship 
between man and environment, and the bonding between the space and psyche. The 
nameless protagonist and his Vappa (father) are haunted by nostalgic memories of the 
small-town described in the novel. Topophilic sentiments towards the sea and the house 
rented by them operate in the psyche of both the father and the son alike. Topophilia 
refers to the love of place, and is used to explain the bonding between an individual and 
the environment surrounding him (Yi-Fu Tuan 93). There is a sense of yearning in the 
father and the son for the past and the place where they had lived together and left 
behind. 


Coverley, in Psychogeography, describes the term robinsonner as a mental traveler 
who is capable of surviving in a hostile territory (68). In The Small-Town Sea, Salim’s 
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protagonist narrates the story in the format of a letter while documenting his nostalgic 
memories about the small-town and the sea. The boy in this novel engages in an 
imaginary voyage, to recollect his past for the purpose of narrating it as a story. 
Constant relocation or shift from one place to another within a short span of time 
makes him an aimless stroller. The boy’s journey begins from the city in which his 
family had lived first, and halts at the small-town to which they relocate later. The boy 
continues his journey, not physically, but by engaging in an imaginary voyage that 
brings him back to spaces where he had lived in the past. He assumes the status of a 
stationary walker, since he traverses the spaces even without walking literally. 


The boy and his Vappa despise the small-town initially for their own personal reasons. 
Vappa curses himself for being born there since he believes that his dream of becoming 
a famous writer will never be possible in a small town, and hence finds his shelter in a 
bustling city. His attitude towards the town changes when he becomes terminally ill. 
His hatred transforms into love and he rents a house named Bougainvillea to live in the 
small-town. The boy longs to go back to Bougainvillea as soon as he shifts to the 
ancestral house of Vappumma, his grandmother. He starts liking Vappumma’s house 
only when he relocates to a new space. The familiarity with a space breeds emotional 
sentiments towards it and later develops into topophilia. Memories about the small- 
town and Bougainvillea become nostalgic to the boy only after his relocation from each 
of these spaces within the town. 


The town seems to be small and depressing for the boy and his Vappa and the sea near 
their home is the only nice thing in that town according to them. The sea and the 
railway lines by means of personification play a vital role in this novel as well as in the 
lives of its characters. Instances of attributing human traits to inanimate objects are 
aplenty here. The boy says, “The sea, in a way, had been a neighbour, almost a living 
thing, restless, sleepless and famous for its mood swings" (STS 117). The novel 
portrays the sea as a lifelike figure, thereby elevating its position from a non-living 
entity to a living character. It assumes a dominant role that is no less important than the 
boy. There is clear evidence of topophilic sentiments in the nostalgic memories of the 
nameless protagonist about the nameless sea. 


The shift from Bougainvillea following Vappa's death makes the boy miss the beach 
they used to visit together. Topophilia is obvious when he says, “I started to miss the 
sea as much as I missed Vappa. The sea was missed the way dead people were” (STS 
125). The boy shares his father’s sentiments towards the sea, and is cognizant of the 
significance it has in his Vappa’s life. The sea has a pronounced impact on the psyche 
of the boy and his father. 


Death and spatial memory: People keep certain objects and places close to their heart 
with respect to the unforgettable experiences linked with those spaces or objects. In 
The Small-Town Sea, the occasional visits to the beach during their evening walks 
result in developing an emotional bond with the sea. It gradually becomes an integral 
part of their lives after the discovery of the Secret Beach, where they spend their time 
whenever possible. The boy’s love for the sea is an extension of his love for his father 
and he finds it impossible to set them apart. The nostalgic memories are embedded in 
the psyche of the boy in such a way that he reminisces about the people and the past 
events along with the spaces connected to them. 
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On the day of shifting from Bougainvillea to Vappumma’s house, the boy engages in 
introspection. For him, as he says, “‘Home’ used to be this, the house on the cliff, and 
before this, the apartment by the upcoming metro line. It had taken just a week for the 
house by the railway line to turn into home” (STS 129). The boy has become mature 
enough to distinguish between house and home. House becomes home only when one 
has reasons to get emotionally attached to it. Otherwise, a house is like any other 
building where people choose to stay only till they wish. Bougainvillea is the next 
space after the Secret Beach that pops in the boy’s mind when he thinks of Vappa. 
People and spaces come back to life as the boy relives the past. The boy has oodles of 
memories of his childhood which he had spent with his Vappa and wishes to spend the 
rest of his life, in the fond memories of his Vappa and the spaces that have influenced 
them the most. 


The boy’s remark about the sea changes with his experience with different people he 
comes across in his life. The strange feeling towards the sea ebbs with frequent visits to 
the sea with his Vappa. He gets to know more about the geographic features of the sea 
when Vappa’s friend takes him to the sea on a boat. The first-hand experience of being 
in the middle of the sea enables him to learn new lessons of life by himself. He comes 
to know that the sea is more silent as one goes deeper. The boy realizes that it is the 
waves in the shore that makes the sea noisy and one has to get out of the sea in order to 
hear it roar (STS 72). Reading between the lines, the sea evolves as a metaphor of life. 
It encompasses the essence of life that is mystic to the core. The crests and troughs of 
the sea waves personify the turbulence of life. One has to be detached from his/her life 
for a clear vision of life in its magnitude. The detachment from the subjective realm 
leads to the realisation of how life becomes easier to decipher. 


The sea continues to be a space filled with heart-warming memories for the boy until 
the untimely death of his friend Bilal. The death of Bilal, an orphan and the only friend 
the boy has in that small-town shatters all the perceptions the boy has in his mind till 
then as he helplessly watches him die in a space that is just as dear to him. The boy’s 
childhood is filled with incidents that evoke mixed feelings towards the sea. The 
positive memories of his father makes him yearn to revisit the sea, whereas the 
devastating memory of Bilal’s accidental death threatens him away from the sea. This 
shows how different experiences can alter the perception of a person towards the same 
space. 


The boy fears that the unexpected death of his sole friend Bilal may break him mentally 
and physically and also dreads the situation of being given an electric shock if he loses 
sanity while mourning his death. This upsets him and drains his sanity and he falls 
unconscious when his mind gets flooded with the memories of Bilal and the sea. His 
subconscious mind tries to transpose Bilal from the site of the sea to some other space. 
He hallucinates that Bilal has escaped the monstrous waves and is now rendering azaan 
in the mosque in a louder voice signaling his safe return. 


The boy’s mind chooses the space of the mosque since the situation demands a 
convincing solution to make him believe that Bilal is alive. It is Bilal’s association to 
the orphanage and the mosque that triggers the boy’s mind to construct such an 
imaginary situation. Thus, it is the intricate play of the psyche in association with the 
images of spaces that are registered in the boy’s mind that rescues him from a mental 
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breakdown. The boy has memories of Bilal begging in the streets for the money to buy 
refreshments. But those memories cannot serve the purpose of convincing the boy ina 
dreadful condition like this. His psyche wants to visualise Bilal in a safe and secured 
space, and here the mosque is apt to suffice his need. His prior knowledge of these 
spaces helps him to sift out a space to place Bilal. He imagines the space of the mosque 
and the orphanage since it is the space where Bilal belongs to. This indicates that 
spaces also get registered into one’s psyche along with the people they meet in those 
spaces. 


In The Small-Town Sea, the boy recollects how he used to link Bilal with death. The 
children in the orphanage including Bilal dry their washed clothes near the graveyard 
that has a cashew orchard. Bilal’s dress has the smell of cashew flowers which fall as 
the wind blows, on the clothes that have been spread on the lines. The boy associates 
the fragrance of cashew flowers with death since he has seen cashew trees in the 
graveyard (STS 43). He associates the same meaning to Bilal since Bilal also smells of 
cashew flowers. The boy conditions his mind in such a way that the fragrance of 
cashew flowers brings the image of death to his mind automatically. This conditioning 
change in the course of time, but unfortunately the image of death resurfaces in another 
form of the sea following Bilal’s drowning. The mind associates spaces with incidents 
and also gets affected by those spaces and the incidents that occur there. A person’s 
perception of other people or a space tends to change according to the varied 
impressions he/she has towards others and the spaces connected to them. 


Bilal’s death evokes disturbing thoughts of the sea in the psyche of the boy. Until then, 
the sound of the sea waves had never hindered his sleep. The sound of the train also 
starts to shake him out of sleep when the boy gets shifted to Vappumma’s house. He 
used to sleep by listening to the sea waves when he was in Bougainvillea. The boy 
takes time to get accustomed to the new environment as he has shifted from a place that 
was dear to him. The time taken by a person to adjust with a new space depends upon 
the intensity of his/her emotional attachment to the previous space that is left behind. 
Salim’s memory of his home near the sea and the railway lines and its repercussions 
get reflected in the characters of his novel. 


Space and contextual behaviour: Fly Hasina Fly is another novel by Salim where he 
seems to foreground the idea of space and its relation to the psyche. In the novel, the 
airport has a significant role in the life of the protagonist Hasina. She imagines herself 
as sitting inside an aeroplane and it is this dream that makes her stick to the job of the 
vending machine attendant in the airport lounge. Hasina is the bread winner of her 
family which consists of her father, mother, sister and brother. She struggles to seek a 
better job and education to run her family better. She wishes to take a flight at least 
once in her life and hence continues to seek jobs related to the airport. 


Her experience as a staff in the airport helps her study the way people behave in the 
airport. She notes that people, while inside the lounge, keep their composure even if a 
person goes wrong while doing something. They do not raise their voice as they do in 
the railway stations or bus terminals (FHF 77). This indicates how the people conduct 
themselves according to the space where they are in. People manage to be culturally 
sophisticated in spaces that look more complex and alien to them. Airways as a means 
of transportation are favoured by the elite class whereas the ordinary people resort to 
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transportation by bus or train which is comparatively cheaper. Thus, space creates an 
informal categorisation of people in terms of their financial capabilities, as well as their 
etiquette. 


Space becomes conducive to certain actions or events when it is accompanied by pitch 
darkness. Hasina and Eza, who is both her lover and half-cousin, secretly go to watch a 
movie in the theatre. Eza kisses Hasina without anyone noticing them, taking 
advantage of the darkness within the theatre. He chooses the theatre to express his 
desire to Hasina because of the privacy that the darkness begets. Though they live in 
the same building, the house is a hostile space for their relationship and hence they 
meet in a public spot like a theatre. The theatre, unlike the other public spots, veils 
everyone from each other with its darkness. Eza exploits this situation to kiss Hasina as 
he thinks no other place can offer him the privacy that the theatre does. 


The appearance of ghosts is a common element in Salim’s novels in which some of the 
lead characters are apparently possessed by purportedly paranormal perceptions. 
Hasina sees the ghost of an air hostess named Natasha Singh who had committed 
suicide the previous day. The ghost appears in front of her window, in the dark night 
during rainfall and wishes Hasina on her birthday (FHS 131). Hasina’s mind must have 
been pre-conditioned with the thoughts of Natasha, as they had met a few days before 
she committed suicide. She has the illusion of the ghost in the darkness and within the 
household premises, making her scream out of fear. It is the darkness, and the illusion 
of the presence of a supernatural force like a ghost within a domestic space that triggers 
fear in her psyche. 


The Small-Town Sea shares an account similar to this, in which the boy feels the 
presence of his deceased Vappa as he runs in the darkness to call his relatives to tell 
them that Vappumma is unwell (271). A heavy cot was leaned against the wall to 
restrict intruders from entering the compound of the boy’s aunt. The boy hallucinates 
about the presence of his Vappa helping him, when he pushes the cot to enter the 
compound and wakes his relatives up. The psyche of the boy works in this way because 
he would have been afraid to step out of his house in the darkness otherwise. Here, the 
presence of Vappa makes the boy brave enough to push the heavy cot by himself, 
though he was alone in the pouring night rain, and call out for help in an emergency. 


In Fly Hasina Fly, Hasina starts to hate being at her home after perceiving that her 
mother is an exhibitionist. Her hatred towards her mother makes her loathe the time she 
spends at home in the presence of her mother. She mourns the death of her mother and 
stays indoors during the days of mourning even though she was not happy to stay at 
home. She feels better and relaxed when she goes back to the airport lounge a few days 
later. When people find composure mostly when they are at home, Hasina gets peace of 
mind when she resumes her work in the airport. It is the workspace that offers her the 
relaxation she wants. The time Hasina spends at her home makes her uneasy, since that 
space brings the memories of her mother and Hasina’s ex-boyfriend Eza. She caught 
him red handed when he was peeping into the bathroom while her mother was taking a 
shower with the windows all open. Thus, the space of home that was once dear to her 
turns out to be the worst thing which she likes to obliterate. This implies how a space 
becomes either cherished or despised based on the experiences one attaches to it. 
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Hasina has an urge to get out of her house and get rid of the bad memories she has 
about her home and her mother. The prospects of a new job and a better life for her 
twin sister Shamla make her jealous and corrupt. Hasina sets off towards her dreams by 
betraying her sister as she boards the flight in the disguise of Shamla. For Hasina, 
unlike the protagonists of other novels by Salim, the house she lives in fails to provide 
her what she wants. The cottage in Dubai lures her with the facilities it seems to offer. 
People yearn to get back to their home and to the spaces related to their childhood 
memories. Hasina differs from them as she represents those who want to leave behind 
their home and other places, either to chase their dreams or to escape from the 
memories of their past. 


Conclusion 


Space is foregrounded in Salim’s novels since it is an important factor that affects the 
mind of the characters in them. The protagonists of both The Small-Town Sea and Fly 
Hasina Fly relive their past by means of imaginary voyage through their memories. 
People, spaces, events, objects, and actions are interlinked, and they create a combined 
effect on the psyche of the individual. The past is re-lived by the cognitive 
reconstruction of spaces and the incidents wherein everything seems to be connected 
even though they are exclusive events that have occurred at separate points of time. 
There is a correlation between space and psyche which in turn becomes vital in the 
formulation of identity of both the space and its inhabitants. The human mind works in 
complex ways when a space compels individuals to address adverse realities that they 
are hesitant to accept. The individuals, as a result, resort to their past, and create 
constructed situations in which familiar spaces have an inevitable role to resolve the 
conflict with reality. The prominence of space in one’s life depends upon the nature of 
one’s perception of the incidents that occur in that space. 


The non-living entities like geographic spaces are attributed with human characteristics 
thereby making them as lively and important as the characters in Salim’s novels. 
Familiarity with a space helps the individual in understanding the place better. The 
narratives of the novels The Small-Town Sea and Fly Hasina Fly have autobiographical 
elements of the author in them. Salim gives vent to nostalgic memories about the 
spaces he has lived, through the personal accounts of his protagonists. Most of Salim's 
characters have a yearning for the good things in their past. These characters ultimately 
mirror the thoughts of the author and the real spaces that have influenced him. 
Therefore, the spaces and the incidents in the author’s life have a profound influence in 
the process of weaving the threads together in the narration of both these novels. Thus, 
the prominence of space and spatiality in the psyche of the individual is reaffirmed 
through these novels. 
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Abstract: This paper will try to engage with the representation of the figure of the illegal 
immigrant in Sunjeev Sahota’s The Year of the Runaways (2015). It will also try to analyze how 
the marginal figure of the illegal immigrant becomes an actor in the network of economic 
globalization in the novel. It will analyze how the characters in the novel become victims of the 
forced nature of migration initiated by the uneven nature of development in the globe. The 
representation of the illegal migrant smuggling operation and the varied nature of mobilities of 
the immigrant as portrayed in the novel through its major protagonists will be analyzed in the 
paper. The paper will also argue how the concept of “pind” (hometown/village) and “apneh” 
(one’s own community) among the diasporic circle of Indians is deconstructed in the novel, by 
pitting them against the forces of Capital. The role of women as agents of illegal immigration, 
being subject to exploitation would also be looked at. The paper will also look at the 
representation of the “migrant’s city” in the novel. 
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Towards the latter half of The Year of the Runaways (2015), Narrinder, who is one of 
the central characters in the novel, and a member of the Punjabi community in 
Sheffield, observes a person trying to accomplish an almost absurd task. She describes 
the task as ‘bizzare’ as the said person tries to roll a large rubber tyre up a hill. This 
bizarre image is an allegory for the Sissyphian struggle that the protagonists of the 
novel are engaged in. Tochi, Avtar and Randeep, the three primary protagonists other 
than Narrinder, throughout the course of the narrative embody the Sissyphian struggle. 
They desperately try to eke out a living in the country of England. 


The three aforementioned characters and the motivation behind their reason for having 
migrated to England are varied. In debates revolving around the issue of citizenship or 
membership in a globalized or globalizing world, the figure of the migrant or the 
immigrant becomes important to understand the changing nature of nations and their 
boundaries, and also to understand how migrants embody the transnational character. 


Globalization has problematized the concept of nations by bridging the gap between 
nations through the medium of telecommunications and technology and also through 
more efficient means of transport, which has also propelled the flow of migrants from 
the former colonies into the first world or the developed countries which are global, 
cosmopolitan cities which also serve as the centres of capital accumulation. This allure 
of the capital becomes one of the reasons for the migration of people from the countries 
of the global south to those of the north. 


Migration and urbanization are therefore mutually reinforcing. One facet of this 
process of urbanization is gentrification, a process which is in motion in the more 
developed and the developing countries. The process of gentrification or 
homogenization is a form of territorial explusion which has resulted in the creation of 
ghettos or the outer-inner city in both the developed and the developing countries. In 
the developed countries for instance, the inner-city districts, before the advent of 
globalization induced gentrification, served as the home for laborers who were low 
skilled. These low skilled workers are mostly migrants from other countries, who are 
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engaged in jobs which the natives deem stigmatized. These inner cities served as the 
entry point for the migrants into the larger city. Because of gentrification, the migrants 
were forced to move to the more devalued sites on the periphery. These peripheral 
locations eventually, become the centre of informal economies. The stigmatized 
districts serve as colonies to the larger metropolis. 


The aforementioned male protagonists inhabit a dilapidated building in one of the more 
undervalued districts of Sheffield. This apartment or building is reminiscent of a 
refugee camp or an abstract space whose character is indistinct and its inhabitants and 
the building itself remain invisible from the official map of the country or the city for 
that matter. The constant fugitive like nature of the migrants renders them invisible and 
they inhabit places which facilitate invisibility. The title of the novel itself is self 
explanatory as it captures the transitory nature of the migrant or the immigrant. All the 
characters in the novel are ‘runaways’. In the book The Figure of the Migrant (2015), 
the author states how the twenty first century, would be regarded as the age of the 
migrant in the annals of history. Migration becomes necessary because of 
environmental, economic and political instability. Migration also takes place because 
of the phenomenon of social expulsion which also can be of a varied nature. Social 
expulsion is an outcome of deprivation of political, juridicial and economic rights. He 
also talks about how explusion is a centrifugal movement that drives out; it involves 
the deprivation of social status (Nail 69). 


Tochi, Avtar and Randeep are all victims of multifaceted forms of deprivation. Avtar 
moves to England because of the deprivation of his economic rights. He is fired from 
his job as a bus conductor. His inability to pay back the loans against his house, forces 
him to sell one of his kidneys and procure a loan from a loan shark in Pocket Bhai, 
whose cronies continue to haunt him in England. Randeep, is a high caste middle class 
youth who moves to England, to work and to reaffirm the social status which eroded as 
a result of his father’s mental illness and eventual exit from his job. Tochi on the other 
hand is a chammar, whose caste identity becomes his bane and continues to haunt him 
throughout the story. There’s a section in the novel where he moves from village to 
village, from Jannat to Randoga in search of a job, but gets refused each and everytime 
owing to his lower caste. In one instance, he even gets sexually exploited and he moves 
to a separate district in search of a job and he gets denied because the parties contesting 
the elections despise the lowcastes. His occupation as a rickshaw driver is also short 
lived, as his family is killed by a group of high caste goons and he is forced to migrate 
to England. 


These backstories shed light on the nature of migrations which are not always 
voluntary but are most of the times forced. Tochi’s reasons for migration are motivated 
by his double oppression and double deprivation in terms of his political and economic 
rights. The various migrations mentioned in the book are also an outcome of the 
phenomenon of uneven development, occurring through -out the world. The 
phenomenon of illegal migration or migrant smuggling is rooted in local socio- 
economic contexts. The country or place of departure in most migrant narratives is 
often imbued with a sense of nostalgic longing, which is not the case in Sahota’s 
portrayl of Punjab. 
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In the context of the novel for instance, India is shown to be a country plagued with 
corruption and poverty which harkens back to the nature of uneven distribution of 
resources globally. The precarious nature of existence is something which is 
differentially experienced by human beings all over the globe. Judith Butler comments 
on how precarity is the inescapable vulnerability of social being as it is organised, 
distributed and hierarchized by contemporary neoliberal capitalism (J.Hogg 1). The 
global north progressed in their pursuit of capital and overall social and economic 
development by extracting resources and people from the developing countries. The 
former imperial centers or former colonial countries view the countires of the global 
south as recruitment centres for cheap labour and large markets. Tochi, Avtar and 
Randeep are examples of how the Global north appropriates the labor and services of 
the people of the global south by providing them entry into their countries but also 
keeping them in a precarious state. The raids conducted by immigrant authorities keep 
them on tenterhooks. This is also a power which is wielded by the state of arrival, by 
not granting immigrants complete citizenhip. 


Caglar and Schiller argue how past and present research places migrants outside of city 
making leading to a process of segregation and ghettoisation, marginalizing migrants, 
disenfranchising them. This mode of segregation is a product of capital accumulation 
which is encompassing people globally in the mechanics of dispossession, 
displacement and emplacement, which is eroding the difference between migrants and 
non-migrants (qtd in Millington 68). 


The idea of community reiterated through the words ‘apmeh’ and ‘pind’ is also 
unraveled and deconstructed in the novel. Tochi’s caste identity of chammar overrides 
all his other identities. The novel throws light on how caste operates even abroad in 
Engalnd among the Indians. The Pind in the novel instead of referring to its original 
meaning which is a village or a home town gets replaced with the identity of caste. 
Gurpreet, one of the immigrants in the novel and also a housemate of Tochi, after 
having discovered Tochi’s caste, ridicules him and uses a casteist slur by calling him ‘a 
bhanchod chammar,’ Gurpreet said, laughing. ‘Even the banchod chamaars are coming 
to Engalnd (19).’ Tochi’s nature of migration to England is also sub-human to say the 
least which also reflects his marginal status, by virtue of his caste and class identity. 


“Tochi hunkered down, knees tight to his chest and head tucked in. It was dark as 
well. Metal barrels surrounded him-right above his head, too- their clinking the 
only sound. He fell asleep. At some point he lifted his head off his knees and felt a 
deep stillness inside him. The barrels weren’t wobbling. The engine wasn’t 
running. All was peace and darkness. He closed his eyes, though the insides of his 
lids were painted with images of dying and the dead (80).” 


Tochi’s status as an illegal immigrant and a member of a lower caste community also 
results in him being deprived of jobs. He goes to a Nooze ‘n’ booze outlet in the hope 
for a job, when the Sardar who mans the building, denies him work, simply because 
Tochi is from Manighat, which is a place in Bihar. He finally ends up with a job in one 
of the Sikh owned shops by impersonating as a Sikh from Mojoram. He even changes 
his name from Tarlochan Kumar to Tarlochan Sandhu, to get the job. His cover gets 
blown later, and he gets reprimanded for having faked his identity: “‘Get out!’ she 
screamed. ‘You people stink the whole world up!’ We witness how the sub-human 
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treatment meted out to the lower castes within the India, also persists outside the 
country. The stigma associated with caste is something which even transcends 
geographical borders. 


The word “apneh” is also put to the test when the hierarchies of visa come into play; 
their identities are intertwined with the kind of visa they carry. Avtar is called a 
“scooter” which is a term used for a person who has a student visa where the nature of 
stay for the migrant is temporary. Tochi on the other hand, carries fake documents and, 
Randeep is on a marriage visa: 


“Gurpreet’s voice came over the top. ‘He’s got a visa, the boy has. Not a deadhead 
fauji like us lot.’ 


The background chatter sank as swiftly as water down a plughole. ‘You a 
scooter?’ someone asked. 


‘I’m on a marriage visa. (203).” 


Thus, we witness how not only caste but visa hierarchies also pervade the community 
of illegal immigrants holed up in the apartment in Sheffield, corroding the essence of 
‘pind’ or ‘apneh’. The novel also unravels the concept of ‘apneh’ by pitting it against 
the allure of capital and progress. The granting of the visa or for that matter smuggling 
of the migrant from his country of origin to his country of destination is guided purely 
by capital. The novel sheds light on the organization of the illegal migrant smuggling 
operation. Local lawyers become the arbiters of smuggling and human trafficking in 
the novel. Vakeelji for instance offers Avtar a wide range of visas to choose from, as he 
says 


“There are several visas you can opt for, he said dully. Ultimately, it came down to 
the concept of risk and reward...The marriage route was usually the most 
expensive, but you could work legally and it more or less guaranteed full rights 
after one year. At the opposite end, holiday visas were cheaper, but you can’t work 
and you have to come back. ‘Many don’t, of course. But then many don’t find 
work either. So, they starve in a shed at the bottom of some chacha’s garden.’ He 
could always get Avtar there illegally” (164). 


The above lines throw light on how even migrating to a certain country does not boil 
down to an individual act of agency on the part of the migrant but is dictated by his 
monetary or financial status. The degree of freedom one gets access to in the host 
country is also controlled by what kind of visa one has access to. 


Calgar and Schiller state how, everyone is caught in the churn of capitalist 
globalization (qtd in Triandafyllidou 68). The pursuit of Capital tears the idea of “pind” 
asunder in the context of the novel: ‘‘It makes you only care for yourself.’’ Gurpreet 
spoke quietly. ‘‘This life. It makes everything a competition. A fight. For work, for 
money. There’s no peace. Ever. Just fighting for the next job. Fight fight fight” (225). 
He says these lines to Avtar while both of them are suspended on a harness, working on 
a construction site. The author by situating the characters at the construction site, tries 
to comment on the extremely dangerous occupations that the immigrants were engaged 
in. He even subtly threatens Avtar by saying that if push comes to shove, he would get 
rid of every competition near him which includes Avtar, and he knows that in his 
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position Avtar would do the same. Avtar towards the latter half of the novel would go 
on to betray Randeep for an underground cleaning job. 


The migrant is a figure whose social position is mobile and does not have a fixed 
identity. A fixed social identity is a marker of privilege and power whereas a migrant is 
always identified with displacement and movement (63 Millington). This is further 
exemplified in the novel through the figures of Avtar, Randeep and Tochi, who are 
constantly on the move. The three of them meet in the apartment but as the story 
progresses, they venture out into various places which constitute Sheffield. 


Sunjeev Sahota in a panel discussion titled “A Booker Bookshelf’ in the JLF 2016, 
talks about how the characters in the novel traverse different spaces and places 
throughout the novel but do not directly engage with any of the places because they are 
so caught up in their pursuit of earning money. A migrant’s way of negotiating the city 
is very different from that of a tourist: 


“They’re very much living in these hidden dark corners of the UK and they don’t see 
the light in any meaningful sense, they don’t have time to admire the shape of a tree or 
how beautiful the landscape might be, they’re there to run across” ( “A Booker 
Bookshelf’, 51:56-52:12). 


City novels or urban fiction for that matter have mostly revolved around the cities of 
New York and London. There are numerous books which talk about the “London 
experience”, where London plays a central role in the plot of the novel. The “English 
city” experience is predominantly associated with the city of London. London has 
always enjoyed the status of being the centre, which is not the case in the novel. 
London is not imbued with a sense of loss and nostalgia. The place of arrival is not 
presented as a safe haven or a beacon of hope for the protagonists. Sahota does not 
romanticize London; he draws a very realistic picture of London which has an 
industrial aura. His description of London further affirms it — “The train juddered out of 
the station and into the mechanical sprawl of London: cranes, pulleys, industrial lifts; 
then suburbs, the charmless wet platforms of one outpost after another’ (200). 


Urban sociologist Gareth Millington talks about the spectre of the past city in reference 
to London, how the citizens of the city long for a pre-gentrified London, a more 
authentic and open city which was anti-dispersal and did not dispossess people of their 
land. He also goes on to talk about the idea of the “appearing city”, new urban places 
which are actively produced by the migrants or the dispersed people (14 Millington). 
Sahota decides to tell the story of this new ‘appearing city’ or cities for that matter. 
Sunjeev Sahota roots his characters in the city of Sheffield. Randeep is ecstatic when 
he first arrives in Sheffield, “I’m really happy to be here. What a beautiful city you 
have” (201). The author then progresses to depict the Sheffield which resembles a 
ghetto, as a result of the gentrification and urbanization with “narrow, boarded-up, 
wretched looking streets” (201). The author further attempts to emphasize the sterile 
nature and alienating features of the new ‘appearing city’ by describing the physical 
features of the apartment, which the illegal migrants inhabit in the novel. “There were 
mattresses, grey sheets crumpled on them, and the wallpaper was torn in several places, 
revealing the pink underneath.” (202). The apartment becomes a metaphor for the 
world of the migrant. 
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The novel also addresses the fact as to how; women are exploited by the illegal migrant 
smuggling industry. Narrinder in the novel for instance is a devout Sikhni, she is 
haunted by the memory of Kavi, an individual whose family tries to manipulate her 
into marrying him, so that Kavi, his mother and his sister Savraj are reunited in 
England where they can avail better economic opportunities. Kavi dies while trying to 
illegally enter England, when Narrinder refuses to marry him on the promise of a 
matriage visa. Her spiritual nature and the guilt of not having saved Kavi, drives her 
towards her decision to marry Randeep and help him and his family gain citizenship in 
England through the marriage visa. This charitable nature is exploited by the lawyers 
who profit from the transaction. Narrinder is just reduced to a visa wife. Thus, the 
immigrants when they migrate to the global north illegally are associated with their 
visa identity. The past life or the identity of the yesteryears slowly recedes into the 
realm of oblivion. 


Savraj on the other hand is a sex worker who lives in the eastern district of London in 
Poplar. She lived in a shed, which is a dilapidated structure primarily used a front for 
illegal activities and sex. The inhabitants of the sheds were usually illegal migrants, 
mostly women. They were called “patakeh” (fireworks) and the sheds they inhabited 
were called “patakeh sheds”. Her past remains shrouded in mystery. She is a 
representation of all the women of the third world who are engaged in activities, in 
stigmatized spaces exploited by individuals who are agents in the illegal migrant 
smuggling/trafficking business both in the host country and the country of origin. We 
get an elaborate description of her shed which further paints a bleak picture of the 
world of the migrants living abroad: 


“Her room, it turned out, was at the bottom of the garden, a small wooden 
structure with a white net aslant across the only window... It was a dispiriting little 
room: damp, cold, unloved and unloving.” (261-62). 


Ruby is another character in the novel that is a resident of England, and is of a sikh 
descent. Davinder, the co-owner of the shop where Tochi works at, tries to get Ruby 
married to Tochi. Her motive behind it is to get Ruby re-married, who is a widow and 
in her late 30’s and it would also enable Tochi to become a legal citizen of England. 
So, we witness how women lack agency when it comes to even choosing their partners 
and their agency is reduced to being passive recipients of men, facilitating their 
citizenship in England. Davinder’s conversation with Tochi further sheds light on 
women like Ruby and their lack of agency: “Well, she’s divorced and thirty-eight with 
a twelve-year-old boy, so obviously her choices in life are limited. She needs to be 
realistic about who she can get.’ (234). 


The novel thus, engages with the process of migration in all its aspects and how the 
figure of the migrant navigates a globalized world where paradoxically the borders are 
more securitized and xenophobic sentiments are more rampant. This leads to a situation 
where individuals and communities cross borders through illegal means which also 
involves a lot of risk, as mentioned earlier. Sahota reveals how neo-imperialism 
operates in the guise of the migrant smuggling network. He tries to shed light on the 
migrant’s differential experience of anxiety and vulnerability owing to his/her gender, 
religion, caste or class that operates beyond borders. Thus, through the varied 
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representation of the migrants in the novel, and their varied nature of personal 
mobilities, the author seeks to deconstruct the monolithic figure of the migrant. 
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Abstract: This paper attempts to analyse the two works of R.N. Tagore, the stellar figure of 
Indian nationalism and N. Kumaran Asan, one of the harbingers of Modern Malayalam poetry. 
The paper is an attempt to discuss how caste identities are formed and performed the 
subjectivity of caste in Indian context. The literary narratives by Tagore and Asan depicted the’ 
liberated woman subjectivity’ on account of its encounter with the Budhist philosophy. Both the 
writers were preoccupied with the spiritual ideologies of Lord Budha. The early phase of Bengal 
Renaissance was marked with the reawakening of Budhist traditions and writings. The literary 
world of Tagore and Asan was in tune with the political discourses of Jotirao Phule, Sree 
Narayana Guru and Perriyor. 
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The emergence of Indian nationalism is ushered in the context of colonial presence 
which redefines the traditional cultural conditions and embraces the new social, 
intellectual practices on the basis of western liberal ideologies. The modern Indian 
intelligentsia tried to construct the quest for an alternative modernity through creative 
and cultural realms. The ideological transformation of Indian society under the colonial 
rule was profoundly reflected in literary discourses which encapsulated the complex 
cultural interactions. The religious dogmas and their value systems were questioned by 
the rational social reformers and social problems were confronted by denouncing many 
social evils. On the other hand, the young writers of vernacular literatures also conjured 
up reformed literary sensibilities which accepted the new cultural and intellectual 
accomplishments without negating traditions. The social space of nationalist discourses 
provided a larger framework within which the literary aspirations of vernacular writers 
took shape in the nineteenth century. The literary discourses on reforms based on 
colonial education, the politics of language, and the new kind of subjectivity for 
women exposed how the political spaces of nationalism, gender and language were 
conjured up and embedded in these vernacular works. These revitalized vibes realized 
caste system to be eradicated and promoted anti-caste consciousness among people. 


The unjust system of caste hierarchy permeated the cultural spaces of social relations 
which resulted in fragmentation of caste divisions in terms of inequitable power 
distribution and the denial of civil rights. Noted Indian sociologist M.N. Srinivas puts: 


Despite infra-regional differences, the pattern of hierarchy was remarkably 
uniform over different regions with the Brahmins at the top, other literary, 
propertied and ‘clean’ castes following and shudra, atishudra, labouring and 
‘polluted’ castes at the bottom. (66) 


By imbibing the spirit of Jotirao Phule, the contestation of caste constituted the 
ideological debate as part of nationalist discourses. Envisaging a new social order 
based on social justice and rationality, Phule drew his scholarly attention by 
reinterpreting the ancient Indian history on account of the Aryan conquest. The sacred 
literatures written in Sanskrit language were questioned and tried to posited King Bali, 
the non-Aryan king as a counter-hero or a victimised hero of the non- Aryan 
indigenous groups. The intricate laws of Indian caste system are consolidated by the 
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karma philosophy of Hinduism. According to this theory, our pre-ordained birth is 
based on the deeds of our previous life. The caste as a social menace was strongly 
addressed by the dissent literary tradition of Bhakthi movement. The saint poets of this 
tradition rejected the orthodox rules of Vedic tradition. This dissent movement 
encouraged vernacular writing traditions and deliberately subverted the notions of 
purity by idealising purity of inner soul as the supreme. 


The caste as a social menace was addressed by the writers in their creative realms. The 
present paper is an attempt to compare and analyse the subjectivity of caste in the 
works of N. Kumaran Asan, the Malayalam poet and Rabindra nath Tagore in the light 
of counter-narrative literary traditions during the early phase of twentieth century. 
Kumaran Asan, one of the harbingers of Modern Malayalam poetry penned the conflict 
between the tradition and modernity in diverse ways. With the publication of Veena 
Poovu, the lyrical poem, Asan announced a new sensibility of romantic revolution and 
political ideology by rejecting the style of ‘mahakavyas’. Unconventional in religion, 
reformist in social outlook, the Malayalam poet N. Kumaran Asan represented the class 
of outcastes in the literary imagination of colonial Kerala. Hailing from the Travancore 
state, which was notorious for the oppressive feudal society, well- guarded by the 
Hindu rulers as the agents of the caste hierarchy, Asan was an intellectual protégé of 
Sri Narayana Guru. He constantly wrote about the mechanical and de- humanizing life 
of individuals who have even been deprived of a fundamental sense of human dignity. 
In his eloquent miniature epics (khandakavya), he discussed social problems such as 
class oppression, feudalism, untouchabillity etc. 


Known for its lucid lyrical expressions like a Chinese painting, the poem 
Chandalabikshuki (The Beggar Woman -1923) probes into the social consciousness of 
caste hierarchies. Swami Sathyadevan, the exponent of Kadhaprasangam, popularized 
the story of Chandalabikshuki through Kadhaprasangam, a type of song -drama across 
Kerala. The story is based on a Buddhist legend which serves to bring out the absurdity 
and hollowness of castes. Setting the literary theme in a non-Kerala village, Asan 
reflected the growing resentment against caste practices through Matangi, a low caste 
girl from a village near by Sravasthi. The village setting was highly loaded with 
symbols like peepal tree and the thirsty monk. The thirsty monk symbolizes the inner 
soul (athman) which seeks peace among the caste- ridden society. The tree symbolizes 
Thadhagatha, the epitome of world peace. Matangi went to fetch water from the well 
where she met Ananda, the mendicant. Matangi informed him that she was an 
untouchable and as such it was decreeded that water from the well was to be treated as 
polluted by the high caste. Ananda silently proclaimed his protest against casteism by 
quenching his thirst from Mathangi. This incident changes Mathangi’s entire outlook 
on life. She was spiritually - infatuated by Ananda and decided to follow him. This was 
the beginning of her journey to find herself and realise identity. She left behind the 
bondage imposed by society and becomes a Buddhist nun. Although the king objected 
the entry of an untouchable girl in the sangha, he is finally convinced by the blessed 
one. 


The same legend was approached by R.N. Tagore with different dimension which 
eventually led to the publication of his song-drama Chandalika in 1938. This legend 
was actually from Sardula Karma Avadan. Adapted from Rajendralal Mitra’s The 
Sanskrit Budhhist Literature of Nepal (1892), Tagore skilfully fused the psychological 
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dilemma of Prakriti against the backdrop of Indian nationalism. The Budhist monk 
Amanda, an ardent disciple of Lord Budha approached towards a well in a remote 
village. By seeing a girl standing near the well, he asked for water from Prakriti, a 
young untouchable girl (chandalini). She serves him water from her pitcher and 
infatuates with him at the first sight. The daring act of taking water from her pitcher by 
the monk kindled a new sense of acceptance and confidence in her inner soul. She was 
deeply impressed by him and wanted him to be her lover. Maya, the mother of Prakriti 
cast a magic spell on Anada to be the lover of her daughter. When Anada realised about 
the magic spell, he deeply regretted and prayed to Budha out of shame. Finally, Prakriti 
realised her inner self and decided to follow the lines of Budhist ideology. 


Both Asan and Tagore consciously worked on the same theme and resisted the 
Brahmanical constructions of caste system by valorising universal humanism through 
an intense conflict between marginality and spirituality. Represented by the 
marginalised society, the oppressed Matangi and Prakriti were totally unaware of the 
spiritual supremacy of Lord Buddha over the Brahmanical Hinduism. Ananda’s 
magical words- “Give me water” (Tagore, 148) addressed to the downtrodden girl, 
significantly negate the imposed notion of being an outcaste. Following the existing 
tules of society, both the girls were initially reluctant to offer water. The’ water- act’ 
presents the untouchables ‘s liberation from the unjust bondage of mental slavery of the 
customary prison of marginality. 


The’ water- act’ presents the untouchables ‘s liberation from the unjust bondage of 
mental slavery of the customary prison of marginality. Heavily loaded with religious 
connotations, the water, one among the ‘panchaboothas’, symbolizes a new life or 
represents a kind of spiritual rejuvenation. The water —act electrified them and both 
turned out to be ‘empowered full of vitality, exuberance and revolt. Tagore’s 
construction of Maya, the mother of Prakriti set represented ‘the confined identity of 
oppression’ by saying “You were born a slave. It is the writ of Destiny, who can undo 
it?(158)?.Liberating themselves from the passivity and victimhood, they decided to 
follow Ananda in different ways. Matangi’s act of journey and Prakriti’s act of dance 
can be seen as diverse ways of articulating their awakened souls. They proclaimed 
themselves as new subjectivities of womanhood by emancipating their souls from the 
shackles of social ostracism and untouchability. 


The philosophy of Asan has an exceptional capacity to delve deep into human psyche 
and to make powerful revelations of its hidden motivations and enigmatic compulsions. 
Asan’s ideology is a harmonious blending of the eastern and western philosophies with 
a liberal outlook. One stanza from Chandalabikshuki which epitomizes his philosophy 
of universal love is cited here: 


“The world rises from love 

And attains progress with love 

Love is itself the power of the world 
Love brings happiness to all; 

Love is life itself, sir, 

And Love’s absence is death”.(43) 


Love eventually turned out to be a political subject for both of them. The power of 
female sexuality and the temptations were finally declined by the monk. The carnal 
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desires of Prakriti were overpowered by the graceful Ananda without debasing her lust. 
But both of these writers projected ‘the politics of love’ in their own ways. Caste as a 
synonym for the manifestation of one’s egotism, Asan envisioned love as the creative 
and motivating force as the source of ultimate happiness. The notion of caste is to be 
destroyed in order to attain human progress and the unity of people. Being a pacifist, 
Asan tried to enlighten the common mass and inculcate new values like universal love, 
compassion for fellow- creatures, tolerance and brotherhood. He was attracted by the 
universalism and egalitarianism of Buddhism and the Buddha’s revolt against 
Brahmanical theology. Asan believed that universal brotherhood could be achieved 
through peaceful enlightenment by Lord Buddha. Asan wanted to democratize the 
society from within through the critique of caste Hinduism. Asan implied that buddhist 
philosophy could only ensure an indigeneous democracy for women, outcastes, and 
royalty alike. Asan recognized the tenets of liberty, equality fraternity are requirements 
of religion because these three are fundamentals of social life and the desired goals of 
Buddhist philosophy. John Wilson, in his celebrated work, Indian Caste vol.1 observes, 
“Buddhism in its most important social aspect was a reaction against caste, the tyranny 
of which multitudes had begun to feel to be unbearable...... ”” (278). 


Tagore also had an intense reverence towards the teaching of Budhism. His father went 
to Srilanka and was greatly influenced by Budhism. His brother Rajendralal Mitra 
engrossed in the budhist literatures from Nepal. Subsequently, Tagore developed deep 
sentiments towards the ideological teaching propounded by Budha. His literary works 
Natir Pooja, Malini, Abhisar Chandalika,Shyama and Srimati had profound influence 
of Budhist ideologies. Tagore realised the spiritual benevolence of this religion. In 
Chandalika, Prakriti explores the spiritual quest of ‘Mukti’ (liberation). Budhism 
stands for universal harmony rooted in universal love. Both Mtangi and Prakriti 
embraced Budhism as a spiritual source of redemption. Budhist teachings treat every 
human being as unique and mutual respect should be the cornerstone of human 
relations. Prakriti and Matangi are freed of their carnal desires and decided to be the 
part of ‘idealistic egalitarian society which was idealised by the teachings of Lord 
Budha. 
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Abstract: Owing to variegated socio-cultural, economic and political developments, sustaining 
life as a single nation and at a particular location turn out problematic. Given migrancy and 
transnational habitation being the order of the day, people frequently change their location. As 
such they come into terms with various cultures, especially those of the host and native country. 
Indeed, it is at a threshold or “liminal” zone, containing both the past and present that the 
transnational settlers continue life in spite of the displacement they experience. This is somehow 
missing from the life of certain characters in Salman Rushdie’s The Golden House, and it comes 
down heavily upon them. Their subjection to “either/or” dichotomy proves disastrous. The 
paper intends to study how total disavowal of the past impacts identity in transnational setting, 
and how it goes against the ideology of Rushdie, who has been a votary of pluralism, 
multiculturalism, and inclusiveness. 
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With the advancement of time, the prospect of living within the set limits of nation and 
land of origin becomes impossible. Be it in respect of improved science and technology 
or socio-cultural, political and economic factors or the mind set of having better 
livelihood other than the place of one’s birth, crossing boundaries and settling 
elsewhere is not an unusual development. Owing to this, the idea of many nations and 
locations characterizes much of the condition of people than it had been earlier. 
Appadurai notes that “we need to think ourselves beyond the nation [and recognize] 
postnational social norms” (411). 


Transnational settlement is largely a voluntary act of people, who assume that it would 
inculcate better life opportunities that are hardly possible in the home country. 
However, it is also true that transnational settlement, albeit the assumed prospect of 
better opportunities, warrants assimilation and this is something that helps sustain life. 
Throwing light on this aspect, Joshi says, “The New World offers professional 
opportunity and financial betterment but also insists on assimilation and acculturation, 
a rejection of old habits, traditions and conditioning, and a merging with the culture of 
the new context” (84). The observation emphasizes upon adaptation and adjustment on 
the part of the settlers failing which they might face utmost difficulty in continuing life. 
Of course, “rejection of old habits, traditions and conditioning” is not as easy as it is 
assumed. Though settled elsewhere, the concerned individuals are not completely free 
of the memory of the past and the home country left behind. Their voluntary act of 
settlement and reminiscence of the country of origin situates them at a complex zone. 
In this regard, Garrett says, “Even when the move is voluntary, it tends to complicate 
the relationships these migrants have with their country of origin and settlement; the 
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experience changes profoundly the way migrants think about themselves, their family 
and their country” (1). 


In fact, transnationalism is a mode of migration that helps to understand the latter in the 
context of globalization and free market economy. Since the early 1990s, migration 
literature starts engaging transnational migration and transnationalism as new ways of 
understanding migration practices. In transnational setting, migrants avail liberal 
attitude and succeed in establishing link between their home country and the country of 
settlement. In this context, Schiller et al., say that transnational migration is a “process 
by which immigrants forge and sustain simultaneous multi-stranded social relations 
that link together their societies of origin and settlement” (48). The observation makes 
it clear that transnational migration is not a one way process that prefers a given culture 
at the expense of the other. Contrary to this, a sound relation between “societies of 
origin and settlement” is of greater necessity provided the sustenance of the 
transnational settlers. 


With transnational migration, border-crossing and ever shifting tendency of people, the 
idea of the so called fixed locality changes its conventionally acclaimed meaning. In 
the midst of such developments, all localities turn out “porous and open-ended, overlap 
with other such contexts” (Eagleton 48). As such the nationalists’ concerns over the 
nation or the self-assuring tendency of the anti-national agencies do not find 
transnational migration as a solid ground to have their practice. Moreover, stringent 
binary oppositions _— especially those connected to  centre/periphery, 
dominant/marginalized etc. also experience much challenge in view of transnational 
migration. The subversive nature of migrancy goes a long way in addressing the 
disquieting practices of binary oppositions characterizing the imperial and nationalists’ 
concerns. To say the least, doubling, resistance, ambivalence and dissimulations as 
embedded in transnational migration bear every possibility of subverting cultural 
norms both of home and host countries and thus facilitate easeful stay for the 
concerned individuals. 


Salman Rushdie is very much responsive to transnational migration; something that 
characterizes his own life as well. Connected as he is to different countries, both 
geographically and culturally, like India, Pakistan, the Great Britain and the US, his life 
itself validates transnational location marking people worldwide. For this, everything 
changes including the idea of identity. In conventional parlance, identity and its 
formation owe much to the country one hails from. The familiar cultural attributes 
leave their imprints on the life and identity of people, and a kind of essentialist and 
exclusive conditioning goes to their coffers. This composite fabric of identity loses its 
ground in transnational setting that takes upon greater ambiguity and plurality in the 
midst of different cultural practices. Rushdie, in his essay on “Imaginary Homelands”, 
observes: “Our identity is at once plural and partial. Sometimes we feel that we straddle 
two cultures; at other times, that we fall between two stools. But however ambiguous 
and shifting this ground may be, it is not an infertile territory... to occupy” (15). 
Recognizing his cultural shift and displacement, Rushdie relishes in the development as 
it broadens the outlook of people keeping at bay petty nationalist or sub-nationalist 
concerns. As identity turns out plural and partial, the sense of belongingness turns out 
problematic. Given the subjection to two or more cultural allegiance, transnational 
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settlers constantly bother about whether they belong to the culture of home country or 
that of the host country. 


If the transnational settlers pursue the idea that they belong to the country of settlement, 
and their identity would be framed in consonant with the cultural behavior of that 
country, they are not certain at deserving reception in the host country. They are always 
looked upon as outsiders despite greater assimilation they make. Second, total 
allegiance to the culture of adoption is not possible because the culture of home 
country keeps haunting the overseas settlers all the time. It is not the fact that better life 
opportunities at transnational location would completely take away the essential self 
that harps upon the distinctive cultural contours of the home country. This is also 
ironical in the sense that in spite of palpable bonhomie with the home country, 
transnational settlers cannot come back. Because of the absence for longer span of 
time, most of the things would turn out unfamiliar, and they might feel strange in their 
own home country. In this context, Rushdie’s observation, to quote from “Imaginary 
Homelands”, is worth mentioning: 


“Tt may be that writers in my position, exiles or emigrants or expatriates, are 
haunted by some sense of loss, some urge to reclaim, to look back, even at the risk 
of being mutated into pillars of salt. But if we do look back, we must also do so in 
the knowledge — which gives rise to profound uncertainties — that our physical 
alienation from India almost inevitably means that we will not be capable of 
reclaiming precisely the thing that was lost; that we will, in short, create fictions, 
not actual cities or villages, but invisible ones, imaginary homelands, Indias of the 
mind” (10). 


So many things come into limelight in connection with what Rushdie has observed 
regarding the condition of the emigrants or transnational settlers. Despite 
comparatively better life opportunities, transnational settlers experience the sense of 
loss as they cannot come back to the home country. Any attempt at making good the 
loss is not possible in literal sense. But it is through virtual or imaginative mode that 
the loss could be addressed, and the process makes things subject to re-definition and 
re-interpretation. Indeed, they turn out more open-ended putting into scanner the 
originary, monolithic, and essentialist conditioning of the nation and related issues like 
identity, race, gender, and community. 


There is no disavowal of the fact that the sense of belongingness in transnational 
setting is problematic, and it continues as long as the approach goes along either/or 
matrix. Any consideration into exclusive terms poses much problem impacting the 
continuation of life. To address the problem, the idea of liminality may be taken 
recourse to, especially the way Homi K. Bhabha postulates it in cultural discourse. As 
liminality, derived from Latin Jimen, means a threshold zone, there is the dismantling 
of exclusiveness or hierarchical position a given culture would like to sustain 
otherwise. Indeed, liminality inculcates an intervening space that facilitates co- 
existence of two or more cultures as “this interstitial passage between fixed 
identifications opens up the possibility of a cultural hybridity that entertains difference 
without an assumed or imposed hierarchy” (Bhabha 5). The liminal space is always 
transitory that provides decent environment for hybridity, ambiguity, indeterminacy, 
and subversive potentiality of various cultural practices. 
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To undo the problem of belongingness in transnational setting, liminality becomes 
helpful as it maintains greater inclusiveness and easy access to multiculturalism. 
Liminality champions the inclusion of both cultures, i.e. of home and host country, in 
which the problem of belongingness could reduce considerably provided the 
breakdown of either/or conditioning. Keeping this in mind, the present paper takes 
upon Salman Rushdie’s The Golden House (2017), and attempts to find out whether 
transnational identity formation harps upon liminality, and interstitial stage. In liminal 
space, there is no disavowal of or preference for a given culture. In fact, it is in 
consonant with all accessible culture that a hybrid and indeterminate conditioning 
comes up in which the problem of belongingness, considered at exclusive level, attains 
some sort of conceivable solution. But the characters in The Golden House maintain 
their transnational identity with total disregard at the past. They do not like the idea that 
they actually belong to home country, not New York. But this mindset does not augur 
well and pays heavily in their life. 


Salman Rushdie’s The Golden House recounts the arrival of a mafia don by the name 
of Nero Golden in New York City along with his three sons — Petya, Apu and D 
Golden, abridged forms of Petronius, Lucius Apuleis, and Dionysus. As they come 
from Mumbai, India, there is no doubt that their name does not correspond to the home 
country. That they are adopted names is what comes to notice as Nero, Petronius, 
Lucius Apuleis have Roman affiliations, and Dionysus does have that of Greek. Of 
course, Dionysus is known as Bacchus in Roman mythology. Adoptation of these 
Western classical names give a completely new identity in the land of settlement, and 
with this identity they continue the rest of life. 


The arrival of the Goldens in New York is a testimony to the emerging trend in 
transnational migration that opts for the US instead of metropolis related to the 
erstwhile imperialists as “in many postcolonial novels today, the country of destination 
to which the protagonist moves is no longer, as it used to be, the old colonial 
metropolis (London or Paris), but the new power, the United States” (Mardorossian 
19). There is no doubt that the American cosmopolitan culture largely receives people 
coming from different parts of the globe. Apart from the Golden family, Vasilisa, Rene 
Unterlindon, the narrator of the novel, his partner Suchitra, and Somali artist Ubah 
Tuur are also transnational settlers staying in New York. Like the Goldens, they lead 
life in the country of settlement without facing much difficulty as such. Of course, their 
transnational identity is not as wide-ranging as that of the Goldens. But their stay in the 
city imparts much credibility to the American culture especially the reception it accords 
to the foreign settlers. 


In Rushdie’s eye, the cosmopolitan culture of the US cuts a contrasting image when it 
takes upon issues like gender identity. Nero Golden’s youngest son, D Golden is 
perhaps the most pathetic and disturbed of all the three sons. In addition to taking up a 
transnational identity by adopting the name of Dionysus, he faces another problem of 
identity in terms of gender. As he is a transvestite, and relishes in feminine mannerism, 
he finds utmost difficulty in making adjustment provided the society he confronts with. 
With the passage of time, his identity becomes very much problematic. The narrator 
says, “[He] — no! — Now it had become appropriate to change her pronouns and say 
simply she, her, herself!” (The Golden House 266) The change of gender identity is not 
easier a development to grapple with; it does not matter whether the concerned is in 
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cosmopolitan set up. D Golden does have firm faith in the US culture and thinks that he 
would be received in the changed look. So, he visits the “2-Bridge girls’ club” (The 
Golden House 254) and strives to manage a space meant for him. This naive 
expectation meets a dead end as the club authority calls D’s friend Riya to stop him 
coming to the club. The entry of a transgender is not received well as the rest of the girl 
members find their private space being usurped and dismantled. 


D Golden’s gender identity in transnational setting faces crisis both in public and 
personal life. Outright rejection at the 2-Bridge girls’ club and lackadaisical attitude 
shown at own home come down heavily upon him and the problem of belongingness 
becomes very much acute. He is born as male, but he cannot ignore feminine qualities. 
If he wants to live as female, the society does not accept the fact. His earnest desire to 
manage a space with the blessing of transnational culture also turns out an abject 
failure. To continue life, he needs to belong to something or some agency, which is not 
readily accessible. Owing to all this, he takes away life. In the suicide note, he 
mentions, “It isn’t because of the difficulties of my own life that I do this. It’s because 
there’s something wrong with the world which makes it unbearable to me. I can’t put 
my finger on it, but the world of human beings doesn’t function well” (The Golden 
House 267). 


The way Nero Golden and his children maintain transnational identity with erasing the 
past and history brings much challenge to their life. Indeed, their intention is to impart 
much purity to their identity at the expense of the home country. It is true that the past 
of Nero Golden is full of disappointment, which is a consequence of his involvement 
with the anti-social agencies and untimely death of his wife in the deadly 26/11 terror 
attack on the Taj Hotel in Mumbai. Nero Golden’s words like “Do not tell them the 
name of the place we left. Never speak it. Not the street, not the city, not the country. I 
do not want to hear those names again” (The Golden House 8), or Apu’s “This is the 
city (Mumbai) I stopped loving” (The Golden House 230) relate their dissent at the 
home country. Keeping the past identity at unbounded distance, they adopt 
transnational identity taking recourse to Graeco-Roman classical names. Their 
transnational identity is sought to be an essentialist and exclusive formulation from 
which the past is intentionally left out. 


By erasing the past, the Goldens intend to attach purity to their transnational identity 
and inherit the idea that they uncompromisingly belong to New York and its distinctive 
culture. Any prospect of belonging to the past is beyond their imagination. However, 
this unidimensional approach to the sense of belongingness in transnational set up 
brings out lots of problem. They might have forgotten the idea that transnational 
identity warrants cross-cultural conditioning that comes down heavily upon 
exclusiveness and purity. If we regard “cross-culturality as the potential termination 
point of an apparently endless human history of conquest and annihilation justified by 
the myth of group ‘purity’” (Ashcroft et al., 35), the Goldens’ over-emphasis upon a 
purely transnational identity and belongingness cuts a contrasting image, and as such 
all sorts of problems. 


With utter disregard at the past and history, and in pursuant with the notion that they do 
not belong to the home country, the Goldens seem to impart purity to their 
transnational identity. That they are content with the life in New York bearing an 
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exclusive identity is what comes to observation. This is partially acceptable since their 
life in New York is not happy at all, and their pathetic end raises question on 
adaptability and sustenance of the New York culture itself. Petya’s agoraphobia, Apu’s 
too much involvement in the life of the city, and D’s “enough secret longings for his 
future” (The Golden House 241) are some of the drawbacks that do not find palpable 
solution in their transnational settlement. The romantic notion of their transnational 
identity does not augur well as far as continuation of life with dignity and less difficulty 
is concerned. 


There is an irony in regard to the purity that the Goldens bestow upon their 
transnational identity and belongingness. Renunciation of cross-cultural phenomenon 
and interstitial stage points out their preference for a single cultural matrix, and here it 
is that of New York. But our identity, especially in transnational setting, is not a clear- 
cut idea. Subject to various cultural influences, most eminently that of the home and 
host country, transnational identity takes up its provisional nature, and the sense of 
belongingness moves along the same line. It is Riya, who is in charge of the Museum 
of Identity, understands identity from this angle saying, “The truth is that our identities 
are unclear to us and maybe it’s better that they remain that way, that the self goes on 
being a jumble and a mess, contradictory and irreconcilable” (The Golden House 290). 
The “contradictory and irreconcilable” aspect of the self, which is inseparably related 
to identity, is largely inclusive in nature facilitating sustenance and longevity of the 
concerned. But the Goldens seem to be missing this angle because of their conformity 
to New York culture, and erasing the past completely. 


The day the Goldens arrive in New York taking new identity is memorable in the sense 
that it opens up a new phase in their life, albeit for the worst. The new phase presents 
them in translated form as they take up new name and identity in new set up. In fact, 
transnational migration is also translational in spirit and practice, and Rushdie is very 
much responsive to the development characterizing human condition in present 
context. It is because of wide-ranging movement of people across different 
geographical and cultural locations that they get translated and newer identities come 
along. Acknowledging this, the narrator of Rushdie’s Shame (1995) rightly calls 
himself “a translated man” (29), and carries that identity throughout his life. Rushdie is 
of high regard for translation as it opens up new space for inclusion, and exclusion as 
well. If something new is to come up, translation is a great necessity. In his “Imaginary 
Homelands”, Rushdie says, “Having been borne across the world, we are translated 
men. It is normally supposed that something always gets lost in translation; I cling, 
obstinately, to the notion that something can also be gained” (17). 


If we apply Rushdie’s idea “that something can also be gained” in translation to the life 
of the Goldens, the matter becomes problematic. It is a big question whether the 
Goldens have gained something in connection with transnational identity and 
belongingness or their translated position. There remains no easy answer to offer in this 
matter. On the one hand, their new identity and translated self gives some sort of 
respite from the past, and provides new space to concentrate upon at present moment. 
But this new incarnation does not yield the desired result; rather it proves disastrous in 
their life. Their complete disavowal of the past and history becomes essentialist in 
nature, and they hardly get solace and order in the transnational setting. It is none other 
than Suchitra, partner of the narrator, Rene, who talks about the objectionable aspect of 
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the Goldens in the following words: “These deracinated rich people (Goldens) rejecting 
their history and culture and name... What kind of people are they, denying their race? 
I don’t care if you live in the land of your fathers or not, I’m not proposing some sort of 
anti-immigration nativist thing, but to pretend it doesn’t exist, that you never existed 
there, that it’s nothing to you and you’re nothing to it, that makes me feel they’re 
agreeing to be, in a way, dead” (The Golden House 180). 


Translation does not mean outright rejection of one thing or the other. Instead it is out 
of the constituents that translation gets its form; though modification and change come 
up in the process. Moreover, translation cannot do away with the essence of things and 
agencies. With the Goldens taking up new name, identity and belongingness in New 
York, they appear as translated people as they actually come from Mumbai. But their 
resolve to undo the past makes the idea of translation problematic, and it fails them to 
sustain life. Their lack of understanding about the reciprocal nature of the past and 
present with their accompanying culture incurs lacuna in translated self for which they 
face unbounded challenge in continuing transnational identity and belongingness. 


When Bhabha talks about the “interstitial passage” (5), he recognizes the ideas of 
hybridity, indeterminacy, difference and ambivalence characterizing culture placed at 
the space. In this context, cultural purity is an obsolete idea, and everything remains in 
a jumble, in a mess. But the interstitial or liminal space becomes a reality when 
different cultures are at free play irrespective of the time and geographical location they 
hail from. The space occupied by the Golden family in New York does not seem to 
have as that of liminality as desirable in transnational setting. There is no doubt that the 
culture in New York inhabits multiplicity and heterogeneity, and the cosmopolitan 
back up accords easy access to each of the cultural groups. However, what 
characterizes the life of the immigrants is their subjection to both the culture of the host 
and home country. It is in combination of the two distinctive cultural poles that a kind 
of hybrid and ambivalent identity comes into effect. Keeping this vital truth aside, the 
Goldens have tried to give purity to their transnational identity by undoing or ruling out 
the past they actually belong to. As such they fail to have liminality or interstitial stage 
despite the contentment they show in new identity and position. 


The Goldens’ obsession with new identity and belongingness in their absolutism 
inculcates polarities back in their existence, and this is opposed to liminality. In 
transnational setting, it is liminality that facilitates easy living for the people. Bhabha 
rightly says that the “liminal space, in-between the designations of identity, becomes 
the process of symbolic interaction, the connective tissue that constructs the difference 
between upper and lower, black and white. The hither and thither of the stairwell, the 
temporal movement and passage that it allows, prevents identities at either end of it 
from settling into primordial polarities” (5). The Goldens have the conviction that they 
would continue life with primordial identification based on polarities paying no heed to 
the option of the past and its history. Looking at the sad end of the Golden family 
members, it comes to mind that their life might have taken different turn, had they 
inherited the sense of belonging to the past and the culture of the home country. 


Except the Goldens, the rest of the people including Rene, Riya and Suchitra recognize 
plurality and multiplicity in transnational setting. That the transnational migrants do not 
belong to just one culture or one identity at the expense of the other is what comes to 
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their understanding. Regarding this, Riya says, “I can define myself in many different 
ways. This is what I am not: I am not one thing. I contain multitudes. Do I contradict 
myself? Very well, I contradict myself. To be plural, to be multiform, is a singular 
thing, rich, unusual, and myself” (The Golden House 286). This is the way people in 
transnational set up should take things for granted instead of harping upon a single, 
dominant and essentialist identity. The Goldens’ identity and sense of belongingness 
equally relate to the New York culture and that of their home country. In combination 
of these two distinctive cultural ambiences they could have continued life. Openness to 
different cultural influences builds up the ground for liminality or ambiguity in which 
the question of preferring one to the other does not have so much resonance. Indeed, 
the question of framing identity in respect of a single and dominant cultural affiliation 
loses its edge in liminal space. 


Rene understands the importance of liminality in transnational migration very well 
when he says to D Golden, “If you choose to be an American and become a citizen you 
don’t have to give up everything about who you were before. You yourself became an 
American but when you are challenged you say that you feel foreign so you have kept 
your foreign part in some way intact” (The Golden House 253). Rene’s suggestion to D 
Golden is, undoubtedly, a measure to address the difficulty the latter faces in his gender 
identity. But this is not simply connected to gender identity; rather the condition of the 
transnational migrants as well. By not giving up the “foreign part”, Rene recognizes the 
presence of the past and history embedded in the life of the transnational migrants. 
Whatever identity and recognition transnational settlers take up, there is no disavowal 
of their essence that is constituted with the culture of the home country. It is true that 
the darker phase of the past makes the Goldens indifferent to the home country, and 
hence their identity and sense of belongingness completely owe to the American 
culture. In fact, this is not the proper way as their new incarnation negates the presence 
of the past despite its lasting impact upon their life. 


Transnational settlers are always prone to cross-cultural and multicultural practices, 
and this would provide sound ground for sustenance of identity and recognition. Of 
course, the identity and recognition are provisional in spirit because of cultural 
displacement they experience. In his essay on “Imaginary Homelands”, Rushdie 
mentions that cultural displacement leads writers “to accept the provisional nature of 
all truths, all certainties” (14). Maintaining provisional stance is a necessity as in 
multicultural set up adherence to the originary and essentialist formulation is not 
possible. For the sake of easy living in transnational setting, what is needed is to 
maintain provisional approach to different cultural influences. In the name of identity 
and belongingness, the Goldens do not seem to have recognized their provisional or 
liminal nature. Their failure in inculcating this value operates in according fixity to 
their self along the culture of adoption. But in transnational set up, placing issues 
including identity and belongingness at fixed location is not possible, and breaking 
down the requisite of multicultural practices proves fatal in the life of the Goldens. In 
Rushdie’s The Moor’s Last Sigh (1996), the narrator assigns much resonance to 
transnational and multicultural practice categorizing it as the “most profound of our 
needs, to our need for flowing together, for putting an end to frontiers, for the dropping 
of the boundaries of the self” (433). In transnational setting, identity and belongingness 
are not singular, but plural and multiple. The constituents of the Goldens’ identity 
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relate to both the US and Indian culture, and their sense of belongingness also 
corresponds to this development. 
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Abstract: Tagore has always been a humanist, modernist and reformer, especially of women of 
Bengali society. His ideas on universal humanism had its roots in Indian Upanishad philosophy. 
He has an amazing skill of exploring into the minds of women; their aspirations, pains and 
perspectives were often delineated with fine craftsmanship. In his writings he portrayed women 
empowered with spiritual energy, unyielding to the then prevailing social and religious evils, 
trying to spread their spiritual radiance beyond the confines of the four walls of the household. 
The character ‘Mrinal’ in the short story ‘The Wife’s Letter’ is one such. The present paper 
explores the story in a spiritual perspective, the emergence of a ‘new woman’, radiating with the 
understanding of spiritual self. 


Key Words: spiritual, reform, modern, new woman. 


Tagore’s short stories always reflect the social condition of Bengal. Being a 
progressive writer, he has innovated with form and theme. “The Wife’s Letter” as the 
name says is written in epistolary form. The 19C Bengali society faced many changes, 
the western education brought in many reformations; religious, social and political as 
well. The English educated Bengali men thought of adapting women to their standards, 
girls were also given education but it cannot be said that it tremendously improved the 
lot of the women. Still women were considered as the upholders of Indian tradition and 
culture. Reformation in the society is the result of its emergence in the minds of the 
people and later in the society. Mostly women of upper-class societies got educated; 
they appeared in public, but all with the support of the male members of the family. As 
a result, patriarchy victimised women. The Tagores’ were the harbingers of many of 
the reforms in Bengali society from the time of Dwarkanath Tagore (Rabindranath 
Tagore’s grandfather), his wife Digambari Devi attended parties along with her 
husband; his elder sister Rasibilasi Devi was educated enough to read. Debendranath 
Tagore (Rabindranath Tagore’s father), was a social and religious reformer and acted 
as the president of BrahmoSamaj and later Rabindranath Tagore himself adored this 
position. But the Tagore family never severed its ties with the Hindu culture, and 
Upanishad philosophy was always a matter of close study. The sons and daughters of 
the family got married to Hindu households. It must be noted that Tagore’s daughters 
got married at fairly young age. Rabindranath Tagore’s sister-in-law Jnanadanandi 
travelled with her husband outside Kolkata to Mumbai and later to England. As a part 
of the reformation process in Bengal, Tagore’s son married a childhood widow Pratima 
Devi. It could be said that the reforms were limited to the upper-class women. In 1914 
the Amrita Bazaar Patrika reported the suicide of Snehalatha a young woman in her 
apparent attempt to spare her dad from the burden of gathering dowry for her wedding. 
Snehalatha had set herself on fire. Tagore was stirred to write a story based on this 
incident and the outcome was ‘The Wife’s Letter’. 


What makes Tagore a great writer is his ability to transcend all limitations of mind and 
body and to transmigrate in to the consciousness of the women and to delineate their 
pain and aspirations empathetically. Tagore portrays how women are suppressed in a 
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male dominated society. With the usual tinge of spiritual philosophy makes his 
character strong and unyielding to patriarchal atrocities. Mrinal the village girl of about 
twelve beautiful and intelligent got married to an upper class Zamidar family in 
Calcutta town. After fifteen years she writes a letter to her husband on her way to 
pilgrimage to Puri. The letter contains all her experiences in her in laws house. She 
reveals that in a patriarchal society a woman with intelligence is dangerous and hence 
least valued. “It did not take long for you forget that I had beauty-but you were forced 
to remember at each step that I had brains”(Tagore, Rabindranath, Selected Short 
Stories, Oxford University Press, New Delhi 2000 pp.207). For a woman to be 
intelligent is a taboo. Mrinal mother always feared her daughter’s cleverness. Her love 
for the cows at the in laws house made her an object of mockery, her lineage was 
questioned. During the fifteen years of their married life her husband never recognised 
that she is a poet. Mrinal gave birth to a dead baby girl, she was too depressed by the 
baby’s death; she could only undergo the pain of motherhood but not its joy or 
freedom. The atmosphere of the ladies’ quarter upset the doctor who came to examine 
Mrinal. It revealed how women were treated within domestic walls. Dirt and stealth 
adored the walls. Fresh air hardly entered and it felt all the same as cattle shed. If death 
had pulled her she would have happy moved on with it and every “Bengali woman 
speaks of dying in every second utterance.’(Ibid pp.209) Such was the negligence 
towards the women in a patriarchal family. But Mrinal is not a kind that takes refuge in 
death. Her every day mundane life was interrupted by the arrival of Bindu; the younger 
sister of Mrinal’s elder sister in law, the girl had been driven out of the house by her 
cousins after her mother’s death. Her arrival displeased all, even her sister pretended to 
neglect her as tough to please her husband’s family. “Bindu was put to lot of work at 
the most menial of household chores. She yielded much labour but cost very 
little.’(Ibid pp.201) Mrinal could not bear the injustice and kept on taking care of 
Bindu which displeased her husband and the rest in the house. An undefined bond 
developed between the two. Bindu was obsessed with Mrinal’s beauty. The depth of 
her love at times made Mrinal uncomfortable, yet she loved this poor girl. But this, in 
Mrinal’s words, “that love made me glimpse a true image of myself, one that I had 
never seen before. This was the image of my free self.”(pp.211). As per the dictates of 
the patriarchy Bindu’s marriage gets fixed, but by hook and crook with a madman. So 
much was her suffering that Bindu had to run away from her husband’s house again 
seeking the refugee of Mrinal’s family, but forced to go back as they say “however 
fraudulent the marriage has been, after all he is a man and her husband now” 
(ibid.pp.213) 


Tagore sarcastically remarks that “we don’t have hearts, but we have scriptures too” 
(ibid.pp.213); which proclaim that is only through the devotion and service to one’s 
husband a woman could attain salvation. Often stories of supreme wifely devotions 
were quoted; “how a wife carried her leprosy stricken wife to a whore’s house.” (ibid.P. 
215) Bindu had to return to her in laws house only to run away again and to be caught 
and caged. Mrinal was determined to protect her. In the disguise of pilgrimage to Puri 
she makes a plot with the help of Sharat her younger brother to rescue Bindu. But 
Sharat comes to her with the sad news of Bindu’s fatal suicide, she had burnt herself. 
Mrinal’s faith in the institution of family is shattered. What hurt her more was the 
family and society’s indifference towards the entire incident saying that “It’s now the 
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fashion for girls to set their sari’s on fire and kill themselves”(ibid.pp.217). Reacting to 
her husband’s scornful remark, “this is all play-acting.”(ibid) Mrinal asks, “That may 
be so. But one should reflect why this play-acting takes its toll only on the sari’s of 
Bengali women, not on the dhoti’s of brave Bengali gentlemen’ (ibid). 


Mrinal moves to Puri in disguise of pilgrimage and writes to her husband, “I did not 
suffer in your household as suffering is commonly understood. In your house there is 
no lack of food or clothes.” (ibid.pp. 217). It was a kind of intellectual and emotional 
abandonment that she suffered in her in laws house which suffocated her. Mrinal takes 
a crucial decision, she writes, “But I will never again return to your house at number 
27, Makhan Baral Lane. I have seen Bindu. I have learnt what it means to be a woman 
in this domestic world. I need no more of it.”(ibid.pp.217). “Mrinal’s intelligent 
comprehension of Bindu’s tragedy of dependence becomes Tagore’s agency for 
critiquing the patriarchal mind set.”(Lal, Malashri, “Tagore, Imaging the ‘Other’: 
Reflections on The Wife’s Letter & Kabuliwala”’, Asian and African Studies, 
XIV.1,2010, pp.4). Tagore doesn’t say anything about Mrinal’s future, the reader is left 
to assume. In those days well-born women hardly had chances of making choices of 
their own life, of living alone, or choosing a place to live or any choice of falling in 
love with another man. Here in comes Tagore’s philosophical trope; Mrinal realises 
that she “have a different relation as well with the world and the lord of the world” 
(ibid.pp. 205). And this realisation freed her from all fears; neither death nor alienation 
could appal her. She could easily transcend the four walls of women’s quarter and the 
trivial rules of everyday commercial life, the set rules and regulations and merge in the 
ultimate joy of universe. She had followed the path of spiritual revolt; as she says that 
she has no intention to die. But like Mira Bai who was abandoned by everyone still had 
faith in her Lord and clutching on to him she had lived. Mrinal too decides to live with 
the Lord as her supreme source of attachment; is made clear as the letter ends saying; 
“Bereft of the shelter of your family’s feet.”(ibid.pp.218). Mrinal is a character born 
out of Tagore’s intense sense of empathy as well as his idea of spiritual empowerment. 
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Abstract: The integration of physical, emotional and mental dimensions is a prerequisite to have 
the fine balance that levitates man from the ordinary state to a higher state of consciousness. 
George Gurdjieff identifies these three paths for man’s cultivation and further points out that 
there is a Fourth Way that can actually lead to the evolution of a new man. However, Zen does 
not identify with any of the ‘ways’ introduced by varying traditions of spirituality but includes 
them all in itself. Zen is truly transcendental. It is the transcendence that brings the integration 
of Self and the Fourth Way is the transcendence achieved through integration. Zen is a direct 
and immediate “viewing of one’s own nature” that is equivalent to the realization of eternal 
Buddha nature or satori. It is a sudden flash of insight into the mysteries. Moreover, much like 
the Fourth Way, it requires a rigorous training to overcome physical, emotional and intellectual 
pitfalls on the way to enlightenment. 


Key Words: Zen, Fourth Way, Transcendence, Buddha Nature, Satori 
Introduction 


The modernity along with its innumerable benefits has successfully solved many a 
problem that undermined human existence. The threat often came in form of hunger, 
disease, violence and their several variants. But in recent years, the scientific 
developments have endeavored to check these problems considerably and strengthened 
the spirit of eros or will to live. It is often applauded as the triumph of reason which 
serves as the substratum of all scientific advancements. It seems that sapere aude, the 
catch phrase of the Enlightenment popularized by Emmanuel Kant, has finally 
delivered the desired result. But it also has a dark side to it. Needless to say, the 
modernity also presented bigger problems for human beings. These are often reflected 
in the indiscriminate consumerism, the commodification of life, quantification of 
values, death of God, fragmentation of Self and apparent feeling of a loss of sense of 
worth and meaning in human existence. An alienation and disenchantment from life is 
felt intensely by conscientious beings. The recent philosophers often cry out about 
“existential crisis” that looms large on the serene feelings of being at home. These 
problems have severely affected the well-being of modern humans and therefore 
emerged as a greater concern for us all. But what could be the possible solution to this 
larger problem that has taken the humanity in its grip. We are, in some strange manner, 
constantly conscious of our mortality in many ways. This disenchantment is also 
reflected in the flux of Western intellectual development. The observation of Alan 
Watts in the preface of his famous book The Way of Zen is important in this regard, 


Western thought has changed so rapidly in this century that we are in a state of 
considerable confusion. Not only are there serious difficulties of communication 
between the intellectual and the general public, but the course of our thinking and 
of our very history has seriously undermined the common-sense assumptions 
which lie at the roots of our social conventions and institutions. Familiar concepts 
of space, time and motion, of nature and natural law, of history and social change, 
and of human personality itself have dissolved, and we find ourselves adrift 
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without landmarks in a universe which more and more resembles the Buddhist 
principle of the “Great Void.” (1989:01) 


The challenge for the contemporary man is to make sense of his existence and find a 
meaning in it. Man, since time immemorial, has tried to work a way to find 
significance in his existence through religion, philosophy, art, intellectual pursuit and 
selfless service to the mankind. But underneath all these efforts, there is an attempt, 
conscious or unconscious, to know oneself and thereby give meaning to our existence. 
It is surely a process of gnosis or knowledge of Being and various spiritual traditions 
have tried to attain the same in their own way. Needless to say, it is the only panacea 
that can dissolve the woes and worries of human beings and restore our well-being. The 
spiritual awakening is the way to deal with the growing anxiety and existential crisis of 
man. It will begin by bringing a fine balance and harmony to the Self. 


The “Fourth Way” introduced by George Gurdjieff, a remarkable Russian mystic, and 
further elaborated by P.D. Ouspensky, a mathematical genius, provides us a way about 
the remedy of the above-mentioned human conditions that present itself as tormenting 
“existential crisis.” In the given situation life has become all the more tangled by new 
and wide-ranging illusions emerging as a result of the advancement of material 
civilization rendering spiritual awakening or enlightenment increasingly elusive. 
Human being, living in present times, is almost ready to brush aside its greatest 
potential of awakening into the mist of some mysterious myth. Gurdjieff, through the 
Fourth Way, has enliven that potential in human beings and offered them a path to 
walk towards the ultimate truth of life. 


Gurdjieff rightly stresses that human beings have lost the fine balance that comes out of 
an integration of body, emotion and mind. The problem, according to Gurdjieff, is only 
a reminder of this disharmony and calls for responding to the spiritual quest of man. 
Carl Gustav Jung, the great psychologist, has also analyzed this human condition and 
proposed a solution to this problem on the basis of his experiences as a practitioner of 
psychoanalysis. He emphasizes, interestingly, in “Psychology and the East” not to try 
to solve these problems but outgrow them. 


Now and then it happened in my practice that a patient will grew beyond himself 
because of unknown potentialities, and this became an experience of prime 
importance to me. In the meantime, I had learned that all the greatest and most 
important problems of life are fundamentally insoluble. They must be so, for they 
express the necessary polarity inherent in every self-regulating system. They can 
never be solved, but only outgrown. (1978: 15) 


The spiritual quest is something that takes us on the path of realization of our ‘true 
being’ and it is possible only when eternal can be realized in temporal, infinite in the 
infinitesimal and absolute in the evanescent. For the realization of true being several 
ways have been discovered so far by various schools. The idea of the Fourth Way has 
many parallels in the spiritual development of mankind. But the Buddhist variant of 
Zen comes very close to explain the role of the Fourth Way in the possible evolution of 
human consciousness. Zen Buddhism, as explained in the Buddhist Doctrine of 
Dependent Origination, carries the idea of attainment of enlightenment by dispelling 
the darkness of ignorance which is considered to be the cause of all sufferings. In 
Buddhist vocabulary it is termed as nirvana (or nibbana in Pali), but Zen Buddhism in 
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Japan called it satori. Satori is the sudden enlightenment achieved by direct 
transmission of truth without any verbal or intellectual mediation. This article is an 
attempt to analyze the relevance of the “Fourth Way” in the light of Zen Buddhism. 


The Fourth Way 


It has been an eternal quest to bring a harmony of body, heart and mind in order to 
achieve a true integration of Self. The division of the physical, emotional and 
intellectual creates fragmented beings who lead a disparate life devoid of internal order, 
considered quintessential to the growth of man. The lack of wholesome harmony is 
detrimental to the self-actualization and spiritual awakening. The integration of 
physical, emotional and mental is a prerequisite to have the fine balance that levitates 
man from the ordinary state to a higher state of consciousness. Generally, one of these 
aspects have hitherto been emphasized and therefore provides us with three different 
ways of self-cultivation or self-actualization. But the unidirectional emphasis often led 
to a lopsided development of the being. Therefore, in order to bring integrity, 
wholesomeness and harmony, it is imperative to understand the importance of unifying 
these three ways. George Gurdjieff identifies these three paths for man’s cultivation 
and further points that there is a Fourth Way that can actually lead to the evolution of a 
new man. 


George Gurdjieff studied all possible traditions with utmost sincerity and reverence. He 
wanted to explore every possible means to pave the path of man’s possible spiritual 
evolution. The first way is the way of fakirs, the second way is the way of monks and 
the third way is the way of yogis. The first, second and third ways concerned 
themselves with physical, emotional and mental dimensions respectively. All these 
ways are important but not complete in themselves. George Gurdjieff discovered that 
there is a Fourth Way that can liberate man by bringing a harmony of self. Gurdjieff 
introduced a methodical approach to inform about our true potential and introduced 
ways to awaken the intelligence that can comprehend the truth by bringing an 
integration. Jeanne-de-Salzmann writes about Gurdjieff’s words of caution: (2010:2) 


According to Gurdjieff, the truth can be approached only if all the parts that make 
up the human being-the thought, the feeling and the body-are touched with the 
same force and in the particular way appropriate to each of them. Otherwise, 
development will inevitably be one-sided and, sooner or later, come to a stop. 
Without an effective understanding of this principle, all work on oneself is certain 
to deviate from the aim. 


The integrated being where all the three physical, emotional and mental work in fine 
balance can be achieved by following the Fourth Way. This brings the question of 
‘Being’ at the center-stage. Without comprehending ‘Being’ it is not possible to 
envisage its possibility. Martin Heidegger considers it to be the most important 
question in philosophical domain. Heidegger asked through his phenomenological 
method to disregard the intellectual clutter and try to become conscious of things-in- 
themselves and let them reveal or manifest to you. The term existence in the 
existentialism means human way of Being. Being is the centre which evolves with the 
development of man and it is achieved only through the integration of the three ways, 
namely physical, emotional and mental. Gurdjieff tried to help us achieve this higher 
level of Being by expanding one’s consciousness and realizing one’s essence. 
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P.D. Ouspensky, in his own immutable fashion, has called this effort of bringing about 
integration of an otherwise fragmented self as ‘creating a moon in oneself’. He explains 
it in his work Further Record: Extracts from Meetings (1928-1945) 


We must realize that all this refers to being. What are the features of our being? 
The chief feature of our being is that we are many, not one. If we want to work on 
our being, make it correspond better to our aim, we must try to become one. But 
this is a very far aim. What means to become one? The first step-which is still very 
far-is to create a permanent centre of gravity. This is what it means to create moon 
in ourselves. Moon is a permanent centre of gravity in our physical life. If we 
create a centre of gravity in ourselves we do not need moon. (1986: 81) 


The Fourt Way in The Light of Zen 


In the whole history of the spiritual development of mankind, Zen has contributed 
immensely and remains unparalleled in terms of cultivating spontaneity, authenticity, 
compassion and bringing harmony by transcending all the attachments in the simplest 
possible manner. Here it is important to note that Zen has a very different approach 
towards attaining the fine balance in life. Zen is simply the Japanese translation of the 
Sanskrit word dhyana. The semantic mutation of dhyana from cha’n in China to Zen in 
Japan is in itself an interesting journey through cultures. It has multiple meanings but 
most importantly it means bringing an integration of being through the cessation of 
thoughts. Here, cessation of thoughts has two meanings: one is the actual 
disappearance of all the thoughts and another is dropping all kinds of attachments to 
the thoughts. It is just like viewing the white clouds in the open summer sky and 
realizing that sky remains always untouched by the clouds. It entails the simple and 
austere acceptance of the eternal reality that everything happens and begins by 
accepting the way of the nature. Hence, the idea of doer, the centre of ego, disappears 
and a new dimension of understanding opens. It has been best explained in one of the 
famous haiku of the celebrated Japanese poet, Matsuo Basho: 


Sitting silently, doing nothing, 
Spring comes and 
Grass grows by itself. 


It simply emphasizes that the nature will take its course and we can only cooperate with 
it. The very idea (or attachment to the idea) of doing something runs counter to the 
fundamentals of Zen Buddhism. Everything happens and the idea of doing is nothing 
but an egotistical statement of an ignorant. All we need to do is to be present in the 
moment and make oneself available with sincere receptivity. 


Zen has used verbalism only to deepen the silence. Ludwig Wittgenstein has only 
uttered a Zen koan, albeit unknowingly, when he asks us to speak only when we can 
improve the silence. Zen is anti-intellectual and therefore lays no emphasis on the 
words, facts, ideas, scriptures theories and their myriad description. These are at best 
the means to the end called self-actualization. It is more intuitive than intellectual. It is 
sitting silently in dhyana (what Japanese called zazen) and seeing one’s true nature 
which is one and the same as Buddha-nature. Alan Watts explains about Zen in his 
famous work The Spirit of Zen: 
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From the start Zen dispenses with all forms of theorization, doctrinal instruction 
and lifeless formality; these are treated as the mere symbols of wisdom, and Zen is 
founded on practice and on an intimate, personal experience of the reality to which 
most forms of religion and philosophy come no nearer than an intellectual or 
emotional description. (1958: 16) 


The idea is not to create a human mind characterized with nihilistic vacuity, but rather 
to cultivate a milieu in which the luminous wisdom in all its spontaneity can come to 
the fore. Zen helps bring the innate and original intelligence to fruition. Zen is the true 
discipline in enlightenment. It is neither a religion nor a philosophical system. 
Furthermore, it is not a psychological movement aimed at setting the human psyche 
free from the fetters of its innumerable bondages. Zen defies all the categorical 
imperatives in which we can make sense of our world. Much like the Fourth Way, Zen 
is about expanding one’s consciousness in such a manner that it goes beyond all 
physical, sentimental and intellectual boundaries. The Fourth Way also appears when 
the supreme integration of being happens. We make great efforts for achieving that but 
it is not based solely on the efforts. Efforts can create the space in which the Fourth 
Way can present itself to us. In Zen tradition such spiritual toil is referred to as 
effortless effort. The Fourth Way is also similar to the Tao which maintains that the 
pathlessness is the true attribute of the Tao. The Fourth Way is similar to Zen in its 
emphasis of using everyday life circumstances to have people feel the truth. 


It is bringing the mind to a threshold where it can take a quantum leap in the dimension 
of no-mind. The no-mind provides a glimpse of enlightenment or satori in Japanese and 
wu in Chinese. In a Zen like emphasis, the fundamental principle of the Fourth Way is 
its immanence with life. It is not about an empty abstraction of abstruse ideas but a 
certain approach, a certain life to be lived with all intensity. It is full of life and 
suffused with human divinity. Furthermore, the act of exploring the truth is a 
tremendous adventure into unknown, always fraught with danger. For this reason, the 
guidance of the master is considered paramount. It recognizes the import of the olden 
Upanishadic way of transmitting truth that found expression in new traditions. It entails 
that there is a life contained in the words of those who have arrived by walking on the 
eternal Fourth Way. 


The following incident mentioned in Zen Flesh, Zen Bones by Paul Reps clarifies the 
importance of the true way: 


Just before Ninakawa passed away the Zen master Ikkyu visited him. “Shall I lead 
you on?” Ikkyu asked. 


Ninakawa replied: “I came here alone and I go alone. What help could you be to 
me?” 


Ikkyu answered: “If you think you really come and go, that is your delusion. Let 
me show you the path on which there is no coming and no going.” 


With his words, Ikkyu had revealed the path so clearly that Ninakawa smiled and 
passed away. (1989:51) 


The path indicated by Ikkyu to Ninakawa is surely not a tangible way but a pathless 
path that led the self to the transcendent realm of being. This is what George Gurdjieff 
and P.D. Ouspensky called the Fourth Way. 
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Conclusion 


George Gurdjieff explained that there are three evolutionary stages or dimensions in 
the journey of spiritual development. The first stage and the corresponding way are at 
the physical plain concerning the functional aspect driven primarily by instinctual 
impulse. The second stage and the corresponding way are related to the heart. It 
concerns with emotions, feelings, empathy and myriad of varying expressions 
emanating from the heart centre. Third stage or dimension has to do with the cognitive 
or intellectual faculty. Generally, any one of the dimensions takes on priority and 
emerge as a centre of gravity for that person. A person functioning through these 
centres, namely senses, whims and theories will eventually lose the fine balance 
required for the spiritual development. The dominance of any or some of the three 
centres will bring fragmentation of Being. Gurdjieff suggested the Fourth Way that will 
help us achieve harmony by striking the balance among these three centres and in that 
harmony transcendence happens. Gurdjieff provided a layout to achieve the 
aforementioned harmony by continued effort and toil. One has to act with utmost 
sincerity and dedication with a strong resolve to harmonize the three centres. 


Zen, however, is a direct and immediate “viewing of one’s own nature” that is 
equivalent to the realization of eternal Buddha nature or satori. It is a sudden flash of 
insight into the mysteries of Being and the universe. But much like the Fourth Way, it 
requires a rigorous training to overcome physical, emotional and intellectual pitfalls on 
the way to enlightenment. More often than not, koans are composed to clarify the 
illogic of logic that dominates this age. Koans, paradoxical statements like ‘the sound 
of one hand clapping’ or ‘one’s true face before one is born’ are devised to break the 
patterns of mind determined by logical reasoning. One reflects on koan until one sees 
the meaninglessness of reflection. Zazen is an effort to sit silently and bring a cessation 
of thought. These efforts are necessary before the effortless satori happens. 


Also, Zen does not identify with any of the ‘ways’ introduced by varying traditions of 
Spirituality but includes them all in itself. Zen is truly transcendental. It is the 
transcendence that brings the integration of Self and the Fourth Way is the 
transcendence achieved through integration. 


The Fourth Way and Zen Buddhism both provide us a way to cultivate harmony in this 
otherwise chaotic world by settling oneself in one’s Being or Self. It is not only 
important for the growth of an individual but also for the mankind by providing 
meaning to our existence and thereby dissolving the tormenting ‘existential crisis’ felt 
more acutely in the modern world. 
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Abstract: Every culture creates myths, not an easily understandable material, involving 
symbolic depths, helping people to see the world that they left behind and transmits these 
realities through stories, symbols and rituals. This article concentrates on the definition and 
purposes of retellings, especially the Indian myths and how characterization in myths proclaim 
the patriarchal views prevalent in Indian culture by mythicizing and glorifying women 
characters. The present reading pertains to visualizing how retellings is analogous to 
attainment of salvation facilitating to manipulate the epics by giving voice to the marginalized 
in the original and successfully portraying the injustice inflicted on them. Pattanaik’s retellings 
-Sita and Jaya- assertions of the voiceless women characters and the revelation of the injustice 
meted out on them. The concept of marginalizing women characters in epics and the way they 
are rendered justice in Pattanaik’s subverted versions attain vital importance in this study. 
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Indian tradition places women in high esteem by endowing a mythical semblance and 
bequeathing them with elysian attributes. A mythicised common thread that binds these 
women together is their metaphysically secluded status together with the Indian 
woman’s predicament of her detention. The ways of confinement chosen for women by 
the society is that she is either mythicised and turned into an exalted supernatural 
being, so that she remains distinct from others belonging to her gender. This societal 
attitude has created a new turn of events where a whole range of literary writings 
concentrated on women’s position in the puranas. 


Accountability of creating mythologies owe much to archetypes and mythology 
becomes a projection of our collective unconscious. Archetypes serves as responsible 
vehicle for fashioning myths, religions, principles and beliefs, whereas mythology can 
be looked upon as articulations of requirements in the human psyche (Stenudd). The 
female epitome is seen as supplementing the consciousness and the existence of the 
male, from divine to human, is no exception. A commonality that binds these female 
archetypal representations is that even in their human forms, they are endowed with 
divine characteristics. The reiterating of the tales depicted in different Indian epics 
endorse that woman attain maximum importance not owing to her humane qualities but 
those which make her divine or beyond that. 


‘Gender and justice’ form the key words of discourse in this article that specifically 
indicates how the female characters in the above said retellings were sidelined in epic 
versions owing to their gender and whether the dharma (justice) can have diverse 
interpretations as different from those in their original versions. The term “myths in 
Indian narratives” simply denotes those myths which basically originated on the Indian 
sub-continent and whose history and development could be traced in the historical past 
of India and Indian culture. The ‘retelling’ in the title is indicative of Devdutt 
Pattanaik’s retelling of the Indian myths, based on Ramayana and Mahabharata. The 
author with the opportunity to reinforce certain elements of the story such as 
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characters, setting, atmosphere etc. Written literary retelling also gives impetus to the 
development of communication strategies and oral language (Jamison 124). 


Retelling a classical or literary text engage "the making and revising of assumptions, 
the rendering and regretting of judgments, the coming to and abandoning of 
conclusions, the giving and withdrawing of approval, the specifying of causes, the 
asking of questions, the supplying of answers, the solving of puzzles" (Fish 172). The 
best illustration of this is The Ramayana and Mahabharata, which has many versions 
and sub-tales. 


“Different people will have their own mythology, reframing old ones or creating new 
ones”. (Chakrabarty July 2017) This paper depicts Pattanaik’s re-reading of a select 
portion of Mahabharata and Ramayana to bring out the effectiveness of reconfigured 
mythological stories on its readers, a more subjective and thus, posing a new way of re- 
engagement with these epics. The study also proposes to visualize how a unique re- 
telling of selective episodes of Mahabharata and Ramayana with a fictional tweak 
generates a subverted discourse on the existing and standardized notions. Pattanaik’s 
works offers a mythological journey through the myriad possibilities of human forms, 
subjectivities, and imaginations constitute the scope of this study, justified through his 
remark that “... my intention is not to recreate reality but to represent thought process.” 
(Pattanaik vi-vii). 


The retelling or reiterating of myths in Indian narratives propound a multitude of 
possibilities of research. This article proposes certain unique perspectives such as 
projection of major socio-economic or political events, individual past, national or 
individual history, traditional, particular ethnic or racial stories as the main aim of 
retellings. This article also traces how Pattanaik’s writing style demarcates myth as a 
“subjective truth” and fantasy as “nobody’s truth.” (Pattanaik) 


Diverse explanations have been offered to the concept of ‘myth’. “In its central modern 
significance, however, a myth is one story in a mythology - a system of hereditary 
stories of ancient origin which were once believed to be true by a particular cultural 
group, and which served to explain why the world is as it is and things happen as they 
do, to provide a rationale for social customs and observances, and to establish the 
sanctions for the rules by which people conduct their lives”. (Abrams) Myths are 
“symbolic tales of the distant past that concern cosmogony and cosmology, may be 
connected to belief systems or rituals and may serve to direct social actions and values. 
Myths and folklore better and deeper understanding of the world order.” (qtd in Ragi 2) 


Myth is, “a story of the gods, a religious account of the beginning of the, the creation, 
fundamental events, the exemplary deeds of the gods as a result of which the world, 
nature and culture were created together with all parts thereof and given their order, 
which still obtains. A myth expresses and confirms society's religious values and 
norms; it provides a pattern of behavior to be imitated testifies to the efficacy of ritual 
with its practical ends and establishes the sanctity of cult.” (Honko) 


The term myth denotes stories with an underlying purpose beyond that of simple story- 
telling and the term folktale denotes stories that expose modest social circumstances 
and recreation of ordinary fears and desires. (Kirk 299) If myth is the literary 
expression of the practice, then it can be seen as a depiction of truth or values in its 
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practical form. There is a general belief that mythical truths are proficient in making 
people believe that it tells the truth. Myths are the creations of archetypes and Jung 
describes it as representational mechanisms for unlocking experiences, customs and 
beliefs stored in our collective unconscious. Freud sees them as ‘Archaic heritage’ 
(Talwar 63) 


The retelling of epics from a mythical perspective offers a sense of significance not 
only on the ground of dogmatic, common or imperial power, its richness in tradition, 
culture and history but also provides us with a feeling of gratification to be a part of 
such a land where such great mythical characters have proved their valour. Different 
episodes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata illustrate the conditions of 
marginalized women, stressing on the little attention and importance they were given in 
the epics. These characters are subverted in the retellings. The epic is narrated through 
the male point of view, whereas its retellings need not confine to a single character’s 
perspective. The women characters break the ego of the guardians of patriarchy, a 
common technique used to silence women. The epic tries to project woman as reliant 
on man together with the pathetic image of ‘woman’ in patriarchal ideology. The 
retellings of Sita based on Ramayana and Jaya based on Mahabharata forms the 
central focus. 


The opening chapters of Sita brings to light a character named Shanta, the daughter of 
Kausalya and Dasharatha, who is later adopted by King Rompada to fulfill the selfish 
end of bringing rain in his country. It is notable that this adoption and her being send to 
Rishyashringa, son of a mighty hermit Vibhandaka, is done without any question of her 
consent. Shanta asserts her feminine power and identity before Rishyashringa when she 
says, “‘I am a woman,’ revealed Shanta, ‘a different kind of a human. You can create 
life outside your body but I can create life inside mine’”( Sita 28). Discourses on Sita in 
Pattanaik’s retellings traverses through the portrayal of Sita as a main character. The 
very opening of the novel speaks of Sita’s identity “as the beloved of the man whose 
ring I seek”, which initiates the narrative through the words of Hanuman (Sita 18). Her 
thoughts, perspectives, and actions as different from the narrative in Ramayana unfolds 
in somewhat greater detail than most other versions. Throughout her life, Sita has had 
the least decreeing power, first being exiled due to an inopportune turn of royal family 
circumstances over which she had petite command and prominence. “She followed her 
husband to ensure he never felt incomplete” (Sita 102) and later cast out by a widely- 
adored husband. The writer of the epic confers Rama's exile as an act of gentle wisdom 
that transformed him from a mundane hero into a devout presence. Rama is denied the 
guise of a sufferer. Contrary to that, when Sita was later exiled to the forest, she is 
depicted as an embodiment of enduring sufferer and sagacity. This is a clear proof of 
how strong gender bias still exists in the modern writings, inspite of all the 
advancement avowed. 


Rama’s exile episode is represented in a totally different mode by Pattanaik, as an 
illustration of how Sita becomes a shadow of Rama inspite of her sacrifices and not 
even given the consideration of a human being: 


The motif of the beloved leaving on a chariot is a recurring one in the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Ram leaves Ayodhya on his chariot and the people of 
Ayodhya try to stop him. Krishna leaves Vrindavan on his chariot and the 
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milkmaids of Vrindavan try to stop him by hurling themselves before the chariot. 
Krishna does not keep his promise to return but Ram does. Unlike the departure of 
the Buddha that takes place in secret, Ram’s departure is public, with everyone 
weeping as the beloved is bound by duty to leave. Ram’s stoic calm while leaving 
the city is what makes him divine in the eyes of most people. He does what no 
ordinary human can do; he represents the acme of human potential. (Sita 135) 


Sita is presented in this novel from a totally different perspective as one who “found 
her feet around the kitchen: peeling, cutting, churning, pickling, steaming, roasting, 
frying, pounding, mixing, kneading, experiencing various textures, aromas, flavours 
and chemistry” (Sita 41). Also, there are references to “Sita’s father never knew of the 
world that was the kitchen. Sita’s mother never knew the world that was the court” 
denoting the division of labour based on gender (Sita 41). The salvation of Ahilya 
when Ram “touch without judgement” also pinpoints to the injustice inflicted on 
women (Sita 71). 


Pattanaik’s retelling Sita highlights an array of lesser-known backstories. Some of them 
being, the bravery of Queen Kaikeyi who helped King Dasharatha in his moments of 
distress by repairing the broken wheel of his chariot and her unwavering attachment to 
her wet-nurse, Manthara who was a gandharvi in her former life. Sita is portrayed as an 
inquisitive and intelligent young girl. Another modification witnessed is in the case of 
Lakshmana’s wife Urmila. Her fourteen years of solitary life is attributed her husband’s 
decision to accompany the elder brother, Rama in his exile. 


Many poets have wondered about Urmila, the wife abandoned by the husband who 
considers duty to his elder brother more important. Through her, they have 
expressed the status of the Indian woman, as being servile to the larger institution, 
the husband's family. Even the husband is servile to his family. In the Indian social 
order, the individual is inferior to the family. Individualism is expressed only as a 
hermit; else one has to submit to the ways of the household. The household is this 
bondage, from which one yearns for liberation. (Sita 141) 


Over the course of the tale, the Sita who questions grows into the Sita who understands 
and accepts unquestioningly. All the Ramayanas starting from the Ist to the 19th 
centuries including versions popular in Southeast Asia has been efficaciously used in 
the creation of the narrative. Pattanaik verbalizes a culture of the Indian society 
fastened by decrees against nature with no precincts. The resonant prose employed 
throughout to retell Ramayana renders it as an anecdote of diverse emotions — familial 
love, faithfulness, love, avarice, desire and hatred in all its intensity helping the readers 
experience a profound sense of identification with the characters. Here, Sita is not a 
victim. She has grown up listening to the sages discuss the Upanishads and lifts Shiva’s 
mighty bow with ease, and kills Ravana’s twin in a fierce battle. Being wise and strong, 
she is independent and a single mother to her sons, not abandoned. It is Ram who is 
seen struggling to come to terms with what he must do as king. He remains devoted to 
Sita, and walks into the river Sarayu chanting her name. 


The chariot stopped when it reached the banks of the river Ganga. ‘Let us rest,’ 
said Ram. So, everyone sat on the ground around the chariot. Slowly, the night’s 
events began to take their toll. People began to yawn and stretch. No sooner did 
their heads touch the ground than they fell asleep. Sita saw Ram watching over the 
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people with a mother’s loving gaze. Ram alighted from the chariot and told 
Sumantra, ‘We will take our leave as they sleep....When they awaken tell the men 
and women of Ayodhya that if they truly love me, they must return home. I will 
see you, and them, again in fourteen years. No eclipse lasts forever.’ Ram walked 
upriver. Sita and Lakshman followed him. Sumantra watched them disappear into 
the bushes. The sky was red by the time they reached a village of fisherfolk; the 
sun would soon be up. (Sita 136) 


Pattanaik’s story inculcates the essence of all existing versions of Ramayana and each 
chapter ends with a varying account of a particular incident. The original versions of 
the epic asserting the male supremacy is hinted to by Pattanaik’s Sita, as it highlights 
how men lack some aspects because they have conquered various strengths. 


Indian philosophy separates what a man is from what he possesses. We are a set of 
thoughts and we have a set of things. Ram derives his strength from his thoughts, 
what he is, while Ravana derives his strength from his possessions, what he has. 
Ravana has knowledge; he may be learned, but he is not wise. Through Ravana, 
the bards draw attention to the learned brahmin priest who spouts hymns verbatim 
but fails to appreciate their meaning or transform himself because of them. (218) 


The 18 sections and 108 chapters of Jaya provides a modern version of the story of the 
epic Mahabharata. It excels in its narration of dharma-adharma concept and the 
execution of justice, provoking the interpretation of incidents in the epic in the socio- 
cultural light of the time in which it was written and re-written. Some basic differences 
in the story are that in Pattnaik’s retelling Astika serves as the narrator. This retelling is 
a summation of the Bhagavad Gita story and God Ganesha consents to write down 
Vyasa’s dictation under the condition that he should never pause in between. Vyasa 
consents to this under the condition that Ganesha takes the time to understand what was 
said before writing it down. Another instance is Krishna advising Arjuna on his chariot, 
the battle between Shikandi and Bhishma and Krishna resting under a tree after the 
Kurukshetra war. 


An insight into the stories of women like Gandhari, Kunti and Draupadi, whose 
sacrifices were not only left unattended but also were subdued throughout as part of 
dharma. Pattanaik in Jaya rightly illustrates the way society skilfully sketches women’s 
lack of choice in her marriage: 


As per some Vedic marriage rites, a woman is first given in marriage to the 
romantic moon-god, Chandra, then to the highly sensual Gandharva named 
Vishwavasu, then to the fire-god, Agni, who cleanses and purifies all things, and 
finally to her human husband. Thus, the ‘four men’ quota is exhausted. Clearly 
this was an attempt of society to prevent Hindu women from remarrying. (Jaya 
48) 


The marriage of Draupadi is illustration of the rights exercised by women and to what 
extent. Swayamvara, women’s right to choose her husband too can’t be viewed as a 
complete realization of her freedom and independence. This is ostensibly clear in the 
novel as Draupadi realises her fault of having rejected Karna and chosen Arjuna. 


God does not hate you, Draupadi. But you are responsible for rejecting Karna on 
the grounds of caste. A great warrior, he would never have gambled you in a game 
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of dice. You chose a priest instead, who turned out to be a prince, who shared you 
with his four brothers, but who could not protect you. And so here you are— 
helpless, humiliated, and alone, in a situation that you inadvertently helped create. 
Take responsibility for it. (Jaya 205) 


Disrobing of Draupadi in the novel can be recounted as another important aspect of 
denying gender and justice. The idea that wife is the possession of the husband which 
can be put to gambling astonishes the society in general. “Draupadi, barely covered, 
hair unbound, pushed to the floor at Duryodhana’s feet. Not one of the assembled men 
came to Draupadi’s rescue. The elders maintained a stony silence while the Pandavas 
hung their heads in shame.”(195) The significance laid on Draupadi’s chastity and 
being humiliated to name her lover also illustrates the same: 


There were many things strength and skill could do, but reattaching a plucked fruit 
was not one of them. The tree boomed, ‘If you were truly chaste, Draupadi, you 
could have done it with the power of your chastity...Draupadi broke down. She 
did not want her secret to be the cause of a Rishi going hungry. She revealed the 
truth, ‘I love Karna. I regret not marrying him on account of his caste. If I had 
married him, I would not have been gambled away. I would not have been 
publicly humiliated. I would not have been called a whore. The revelations came 
as a shock to the Pandavas. They were not sure whether tobe angry with Draupadi 
or be ashamed of themselves. They realized they had failed her individually and 
collectively. (Jaya 183) 


Another episode of the dependence of women on her husband is the part when Pandu 
decides to become a hermit and his wife, Kunti and Madri follow him. (46) Pattanaik 
states that the birth of Karna and Vyasa were instances of “sex hospitality” (51) a way 
of paying reverence by women. Vyasa’s Mahabharata reverberates that the world lacks 
insights and is occupied with deceitful information and Kunti is archetypal of the 
women who hide one or other truth out of fear. The life of Karna exemplifies how the 
disguised heroes are part of our society. 


Pattanaik’s Jaya is a revelation of the strengths inherent in a woman. It clearly evades 
away the concept of seeing women’s beauty as her appearance, but more beauty is 
assigned to her heart as seen in following words: 


In time, Arjuna tires of mere beauty and hearing tales about the valour of princess 
Chitrangada, he seeks her out. The princess then reveals her true self to Arjuna. 
Her words are one of the most beautiful declarations of the angst of a woman, ‘I 
am not beautifully perfect as the flowers with which I worship. I have many flaws 
and blemishes. I am a traveller in the great world-path, my garments are dirty, and 
my feet are bleeding with thorns. Where should I achieve flower-beauty, the 
unsullied loveliness of a moment’s life? The gift that I proudly bring you is the 
heart of a woman. Here have all pains and joys gathered, the hopes and fears and 
shames of a daughter of the dust; here love springs up struggling towards immortal 
life. Herein lies an imperfection which yet is noble and grand. (Jaya 161) 


Pandava’s exile signifies how the years of exile and the tests undergone provide them 
with life’s learning experience enriching their body, mind and spirits. Pattanaik’s 
version discusses the confusion in dharma concept. “... dharma is not about justice; it 
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is about empathy and wisdom. Dharma is not about defeating others; it is about 
conquering ourselves. Everybody wins in dharma.”(413) According to Krishna, the war 
was for upholding dharma and not just for any worldly purpose but seems ironical 
since during war at many occasions Krishna asks the Pandavas to break the rule of war, 
which is against dharma. “Krishna offers Arjuna two things: what he is and what he 
has. Arjuna chooses what Krishna is. Duryodhana is happy with what Krishna has. This 
divide between him and his, me and mine, what one is and what one has, is the 
difference between seeking the soul and being satisfied with matter.” (304) Pandava’s 
victory in war generates happiness but soon grows tired of it and renounces the world. 
The author makes this occasion to educate the readers that man has little regard for 
whatever is attained and always long for the unattained and unfulfilled. The dharma- 
adharma conflict which has its impact upon every person’s life demands a journey to 
the path of dharma and ends only with its achievement. “There are two kinds of victory 
in this world,’ said the storyteller-sage, ‘Vijaya and Jaya. Vijaya is material victory, 
where there is a loser. Jaya is spiritual victory, where there are no losers.”(453) The 
author properly concludes the novel which is lacking in the case of the epic and 
successfully defends why he titled it Jaya, leaving a question of what is justice in the 
paths of victory. The hope that women will realise her strength obviously surfaces in 
the lines of the novel: 


... the Kali yuga will dawn. A new age will dawn where nothing will be as it was. 
Only a quarter of the values instituted by Prithu at the dawn of civilization will 
survive. Man will live for pleasure, children will abandon responsibility, women 
will be like men, men like women. Humans will copulate like beasts. Power will 
be respected, justice abandoned, sacrifice forgotten and love ridiculed. The wise 
will argue for the law of the jungle. Every victim will, given a chance, turn 
victimizer. (Jaya 429) 


Concluding, Pattanaik’s version of the story imposes a feminist perspective by 
presenting subverted and strong women characters. ‘Political pessimism’ rejects 
marginalization of the ‘other’ and makes them active in the frontline. The injustice 
meted out on women were part of the society from the Vedic times, but Pattanaik’s 
works on the other hand communicates how to deal with it. Traditionality and 
modernity of the present world reflected through these retellings exhibits orthodox 
traditionalism and the moral ethics of their own culture. Mostly centered on female 
experiences these retellings are fashioned in a new way that erases the thin line of 
demarcation between mythology and past. 
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Abstract: Culture labels certain body sizes as non-normative and marginalizes them as 
undesirable. If the desirable normative bodies are unattainable, then they are derogatively 
tagged by society. For most women, achievement of this physical normality is not very easy, and 
often unachievable due to many factors like genetic reasons. In Sarai Walker’s American novel 
Dietland (2015), the story was told from the perspective of Alicia Kettle, the protagonist 
nicknamed Plum, a plus-sized woman, who hates to see herself in public spaces or to get noticed 
because she believed that to be noticed is to get judged as far as a fat woman is concerned. Her 
decision to undergo bariatric surgery for weight loss as her last resort depicts the deep concern 
within a fat woman to protect herself from public mockery and her keen desire to lead a happy 
true life. The novel carries a much larger message as a feminist-subversive novel that deals with 
the issues of body shaming and misogyny. Dietland deconstructs the stereotyped notions 
concerning body size and attacks the prevalent obsessions with weight loss and beauty. The 
novel also explores gender inequalities and hypersexualization apart from storming the stigmas 
associated with beauty and body. The recently developed discourse called the ‘obesity epidemic’ 
has taken women’s fatness and its social-moral disapproval to an aggressive level and 
conversely thin body privilege has become closely associated with class and gender, almost the 
world over. Unfortunately, women’s fatness was contemplated by society as an underclass, 
downgraded, the negligible, and deviant entity that personified the moral opposite of the 
normalized body and its commendable qualities. 


Key Words: Fat, Stigmatization, Gender, Hegemony, Foucault, Obesity epidemic, Biopower, 
Biopolitics 

Culture labels certain body sizes as non-normative and marginalizes them as 
undesirable. If the desirable normative bodies are unattainable, then they are 
derogatively tagged by society. For most women, achievement of this physical 
normality is not very easy, and often unachievable due to many factors like genetic 
reasons. In Sarai Walker’s American novel Dietland (2015), the story was told from the 
perspective of Alicia Kettle, the protagonist nicknamed Plum, a plus-sized woman, 
who hates to see herself in public spaces or to get noticed because she believed that to 
be noticed is to get judged as far as a fat woman is concerned. The novel carries a much 
larger message as a feminist-subversive novel that dealt with the issues of body 
shaming and misogyny. 


Dietland attacks and deconstructs the stereotyped notions concerning body size and 
prevalent obsessions with weight loss and beauty. The novel also explores gender 
inequalities and hypersexualization apart from storming the stigmas associated with 
beauty and body. This debut novel centered on Alicia Kettle, nicknamed Plum, a plus- 
sized woman, who hates to see herself in public spaces or to get noticed because she 
believed that to be noticed is to get judged as far as a fat woman is concerned. Her 
decision to undergo bariatric surgery for weight loss as her last resort depicts the deep 
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concern within a fat woman to protect herself from public mockery and her keen desire 
to lead a happy true life. The true life of her dream was designed according to the needs 
of hegemonic discourses and practices that ruled the contemporary societal perceptions. 
Based on this assumption, she would like to believe that she will remain happy for the 
rest of her life if she can attain her thin self. 


The protagonist Alicia Kettle, weighing around three hundred pounds tries to hide her 
inhibitions and insecurities within herself. She is on the road to certain realizations 
portrayed as a ghostwriter, for a teen’s magazine. The plot takes a surprising twist 
when a mysterious woman drives her attention making her fall into a rabbit hole where 
she becomes part of Calliope House, an independent, underground community. She 
takes up challenges offered to her by them to get a prize amount for her surgery. At the 
same time, another revolutionary group called ‘Jennifer’ was creating sensational news 
all over the world with their sinister plots. Jennifer acts against the mistreatments of 
women and they start terrorizing the whole world with a band of women who live at 
their own expense. Grappled in her own personal struggles Alicia got attracted to the 
revolutionary ideology of this guerrilla group named ‘Jennifer’. 


When the novel begins Plum was leading a fantasy life where she always fantasizes 
about getting thin. She was a normal girl who couldn’t accept her fat body. So she 
underwent various diet plans but they all failed and finally, she found consolation in the 
ultimate solution of undergoing weight loss surgery after raising enough money for 
that. The irony in her profession is that she works for a teen magazine called Daisy 
Chain which was a popular commercial fashion magazine and she replies to a torrent of 
emails on behalf of the editor of the magazine prescribing solutions to the troubled and 
the needy young women. A feminist cabal recruits Plum when they came to know that 
she is going to be the next victim of stomach stapling surgery as she has scheduled her 
appointment and has already paid an advance amount for it. The ultimate aim of 
Calliope House was to halt Plum from her decision to undergo bariatric surgery. 


The novel seems to be very light, a disguised version of popular chick literature which 
deals with the subject of body image. Actually, it is a scathing novel providing 
awareness to the general public especially women about the power play which 
constructs certain stereotypes and images on which women are forced to tie themselves 
to measure and tally their worth and value. Plum’s life was not normal at the beginning 
of the novel. She was disturbed and her life was moped around her apartment and her 
friend’s local cafe where she used to sit and work. Right from her childhood, she was 
struggling with her oversized body eating only grim little meals, and being an ardent 
follower of the popular dieting industry called ‘Waist Watchers’, her body was 
constantly under punishment and was going through severe disciplinary actions to 
satisfy the spectators of her body. Even after years of effort, she couldn’t whittle down 
her body into a pleasing shape. She had haunting memories of starving childhood and 
was beleaguered and doomed due to her failure in achieving an ideal thin body. The 
depth of the psychological wounds within a fat figure is neatly depicted in this novel. 
Because Plum wanted society to see her as a normal human being, this reflects back to 
our research title. Culture plays a key role in deciding what is normative and what is 
not and what are its implications based on certain practices. Plum could not resist her 
happiness of getting accepted one day and she pre-orders some thin outfits to wear after 
her stomach stapling surgery. This optimistic lady always believed that things will 
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become ok when she will achieve her thin self. At the peripheral level, the book 
discusses the struggle of a young lady with her oversized body. But at the bottom level, 
the book discusses several beauty concerns and issues affecting teenagers due to the 
growing importance of spectatorship culture and disturbances such physical concerns 
cause in the mind of a youngster. Like many feminist novels, Dietland was also 
successful in raising the consciousness of the protagonist. 


Both ‘Calliope House’ and ‘Jennifer’, the two feminist factions in the novel acted for 
the same cause, to stop violence against women and to stop the objectification of the 
female body. But the organizations operated differently Calliope House believed in 
non-violence they wanted to make people independent and self-reliant by making them 
realize the potential within them and to eradicate the internalized self-hatredness by 
making them aware of the power play they are exposed to and take them to the path of 
self-acceptance. On the other hand, Jennifer was a revolutionary organization and took 
arms against their enemies. They took weapons against rape culture and female 
objectification. The ultimate intentions of both these organizations were the same but 
the methods they adopted were different. 


Foucault’s theorization on the philosophy of biopower as well as ‘power over life’ 
appears to be pertinent in the context of analyzing the above work. These two famous 
notions of Foucault are analogous components of the same power architecture. 
Foucault’s Discipline and Punish (1979), details the working of modern power 
structures along with the procedures associated with them. According to him, power is 
literally reduced to ideology and human beings are used as a medium to propagate 
those ideologies through discourses and practices. Furthermore, he studied the process 
of actualization of such managements from the individual level to the population level 
and how they penetrated over time with the help of certain established norms and 
techniques. 


A review of the tendencies of the past few years reveals that discourse called the 
‘obesity epidemic’ has taken women’s fatness and its social-moral disapproval to an 
aggressive level and conversely thin body privilege has become closely associated with 
class and gender. Negative charges on fatness seem to be increasing in almost all parts 
of the world especially in Britain, America, the United States of America, and the 
United Kingdom. Unfortunately, women’s fatness was contemplated by society as an 
underclass, downgraded, the negligible, and deviant entity that personified the moral 
opposite of the normalized body and its commendable qualities. 


Society views ‘femininity’ as the natural expression of the female body and insists on 
performing certain specific societal duties in the normatively accepted way. This 
interpretation of proper femininity is partly linked to the heterosexual desirability for 
female bodies. According to Harjunen (2009), ‘Proper heterosexual femininity’ is 
considered to be a performance in a certain manner. Female bodies are subjected to a 
kind of screening process that is always part of such performances. The highly 
feminized exercises such as body shaping practices and weight loss dieting are also part 
of the endeavors to achieve a desired performance of femininity. 


Normalization of weight-loss dieting has remained an enthralling idea that resulted in 
the construction of it as a natural occupation and practice. The interesting contrast lies 
at the point where there exists a highly exclusive group of women who are the only 
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eligible category who can think of gaining few pounds of weight. Thus, weight gain or 
the desire to gain more pounds of weight is constructed as an option available only for 
this exclusive group of women. This group includes people with naturally small stature, 
weight gain due to some kind of illness or as part of recovery from illness, or those 
who are with child. In every other situation weight gain is highly pathologized and 
viewed as something which is highly risky. They are forged as a mark of illness, lack 
of self-control, and in some cases directly connected to fetishized and marginalized 
sexual practices and sexuality. 
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Abstract: Having done their best efforts to assimilate culturally, Indian migrant women remain 
aloof and culturally uprooted in foreign land. Due to cultural pulls between Indian and foreign 
culture, they undergo cultural crisis everywhere. Therefore, the paper attempts to investigate 
the role of migration in life of women culturally. The situations they undergo and their efforts to 
overcome these are under scrutiny. For this purpose, Amitav Ghosh’s The Shadow Lines and 
Githa Hariharan’s The Thousand Faces of Night are under close scrutiny from cultural and 
feminist theories perspective. The study proves that they undergo endless pain of cultural 
rootlessness. The cultural suspension forces their further migration. But they find no home. 
Consequent to incompatibility, they undergo pain, predicament and psychological ailment 
permanently. 


Keywords: Culture, Identity, Migration, Women, Life 
Introduction 


Migration has never been one-dimensional but multi-dimensional. In ancient and 
middle ages, missionaries, scholars, armies, invaders and travelers migrated advertently 
from one place to the other for their specific purposes. In imperial age, people were 
transported forcibly by the colonizers, but purposefully, from Asia and Africa to the 
other continents. The purpose of transportation included procurement of indentured 
labour for different projects in the colonies, slave-trade, war etc. The man-made 
partition resulted into partition exodus. But, in Post-colonial era, people migrate for 
personal gains—job, education, habitation, business and refuge etc. Moon in this regard 
argues that “Migration is an expression of the human aspiration for dignity, safety and 
a better future. It is part of the social fabric, part of our very make-up as a human 
family.” 

Following this mirage, people migrated and still migrate to other cities and foreign 
countries mainly for better job opportunities, education, business, and for habitation 
better than their homeland’s. Migration helps undoubtedly to fulfill some of the 
aspirations, if not all. In this race, women do not lag behind. They too migrate to 
realize their aims. The migration within country whereas does not affect their lives 
inversely; international migration indisputably does. For example, the human dignity 
always jeopardizes in the other countries on axis of race, language, ethnicity, dress and 
culture etc. Women are more prone these threats than the male counterparts. Even if the 
host country treats all immigrants indiscriminately respecting their identities, culture, 
habits; the immigrants themselves face crises. 

The people have been “carrying the greatest burden of historical dislocation, and it is 
their ‘missteps’ that lead to personal tragedy, as also trace the rocky paths of larger 
national and international conflicts.” (Kaul 285) The cultural pulls and pushes let them 
not belong to either culture. Regarding impact of culture Vijay Tendulkar in play 
Kanyadaan argues that people are “brought up in a specific culture. To erase or to 
change all this overnight is just not possible.” (13) Since cultural adaption takes 
decades or centuries, individual undergoes cultural crises. 

Materials and Methods 
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This sense of cultural crisis has been chosen by numerous writers in their writings. But 
the researchers have chosen only two novels to map the cultural crises of the educated 
women who opted to migrate. The first one is Githa Hariharan’s The Thousand Faces 
of Night and second one is Amitav Ghosh’s The Shadow Lines. In The Thousand Faces 
of Night the protagonist stays in America to get education and in The Shadow Lines due 
to the job in foreign services the protagonist stays in England. This research is divided 
into two sections: the first one is cultural Crisis in The Thousand Faces of Night with 
three sub-sections namely; in marriage and out of marriage. And the second one is 
cultural Crisis in The Shadow Lines which has three sub-sections. To analyse this crisis 
cultural theory and feminist theory are used as a tool. 

Discussion 

As mentioned, the study is divided into sections mainly and then subsections. The 
researcher first studies Thousand faces of Night under title Cultural Crisis in The 
Thousand Faces of Night with three sub-sections namely: In American: Before 
Marriage; At Jacaranda Road: In Marriage; and In Delhi: Out of marriage. Likewise, 
the second novel The Shoadow Lines is studies under title Cultural Crises in The 
Shadow Lines with three sub-sections namely: Ila in India and England; Thamma in 
India and Bangladesh and May in Bangladesh and India. 

Cultural Crisis in The Thousand Faces of Night 

In America: Before Marriage 

The crisis that Devi who has migrated from India to America to do M.A. faces is of 
colour. Grappling this, she chooses Dan, a black, as friend to answer “the white 
claustrophobia of an all-clean, all-American campus.” (Hariharan 3) Her reaction 
against all-white in choosing Dan comes to naught culturally. The coloured people 
across globe are not homocultural but heterocultural. She feels awkward in the house of 
Black people she visits with Dan where though climate is almost India-like but even 
then, she feels an outsider. The sense of indifferent to Black culture and her mother’s 
letters about marriage proposal for her in India suspended her between Indian culture 
and foreign culture which lastly results not to choose Dan as her prospective husband. 
Due to the cultural practices she was alien in America. She wonders at the relations her 
“friends had with their mothers. They chatted about boyfriends, their quarrelled, they 
kissed... ‘I love you, mom!’ . . . as if I [she] had seen an embrace between the lovers.” 
(Hariharan 13) Contrarily, it must not be mistaken that she cherished Indian culture. 
She knows very well that “Going back is a bigger risk.” (Hariharan 6) The Black 
culture does not interest her, the white culture did not accept her, and Indian culture 
was a risk for her. So, the pulls cultures prove a dilemma for her which forces her 
return to India. 

At Jacaranda Road: In Marriage 

She returns to India and undergoes all match-making-meeting ordeals in typical Indian 
way; wearing saree, vermilion and all other paraphernalia which makes her Indian. It 
was not her true self rather covered self which was under pose and paraphernalia. Her 
true-self likes freedom in dresses, thoughts and relations but her acculturation through 
stories that her grandmother told during her childhood overpowers her. Finally, she 
gets married to Mahesh who proves a typical Indian husband who plays two roles: one 
when he needs her physically and second when he needs as housewife in which 
husband remains totally aloof, unrelated like. Mahesh plays the role as Apanna plays in 
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play Naga-Mandala wherein he visits his wife only at night. (Karnad) Likewise, Devi 
finds him a visiting husband. 

Devi regarding her expectation of having a loving husband and reality of her husband 
reveals that “. . . two or three brief encounters a month when bodies stutter together in 
lazy, inarticulate lust. Two weeks a month when the shadowy stranger who casually 
strips me of my name, snaps his fingers and demands a smiling handmaiden.” 
(Hariharan 54) It is pertinent to mention here that her education left her “unprepared 
for the vast, yawning middle chapters of womanhood.” (Hariharan 54) Thus Hariharan 
suggests that modern education without cultural readiness proves a bane. Education 
proves helpful only in a specific cultural context. But in case of Devi, the education 
was like a sword in hand of Buddha. It is so because in America, “you could brazenly 
plead your rights as an individual” (Hariharan 6) but here it’s diagonally opposite. 
Culture she was living in reduced her to the role of a housewife only. She mentions “I 
cooked all afternoon as if my life depended on it. Chop, boil, stir. Like silver eyelids 
the onion-skin slid on to the board, one by one. The heat and smoke in the dingy old 
kitchen turned my entire body into a map of little streams.” (Hariharan 72) Hariharan 
further depicts Devi’s condition as “I [Devi] felt my resentment, my aches and pains, 
trickle away, leaving me quite, still, resigned” (Hariharan 72) 

What she received here is the patriarchal lessons, to be a woman, shadow of husband. 
She gets reduced to a “wooden puppet in his [Mahesh] hands.” (Hariharan 83) After all 
“husband is a man. So is father.” (Hariharan 92) The patriarchal culture, being 
educated in America, she finds foreign and American culture was foreign without any 
doubt. Mahesh’s tour, father-in-law’s lessons on different topics particularly marriage 
institution and mythical stories she grew up listening gave her lesson to be shadow of 
her husband similar to the women in mythical storiess. Her cultural inadaptability due 
to various reasons leaves her in mental ailment where she reveals her predicament by 
saying that “I am neurotic because I am a lazy woman who does not polish her floor 
every day? An aimless fool because I swallowed my-hard earned education, bitter and 
indigestible, when he tied the thali round my neck? A teasing bitch because I refuse 
him my body when his hand reaches out; .. .” (Hariharan 92) All this happens because 
of the cultural impact. Had she been educated in India; lived in India only, perhaps she 
would have not felt as she feels now. This cultural tug of war finally displaces her 
further and she finally flees with Gopal, a musician. “Devi has run away,” Mahesh 
wrote to her mother Sita. (Hariharan 108) 

In Delhi: Out of Marriage 

As the cultural crises had forced Devi to experiment and decide in new situations, with 
new persons and places lead her to further experiment. Leaving Dan and America far 
behind first, and subsequently Mahesh and his City, now she lands in Delhi. Her 
constant cultural crises leave her in state of hollowness. She narrates as and when 
“looked for the bedraggled, submissive peahen every time she saw herself reflected in 
the mirror-studded buttons of Gopal’s kurta.” (Hariharan 129) She could not find her 
image in heart or eyes of Gopal but only in mirror studded buttons which means she 
was not more than kurta which could be put out at any time and as many times he 
wanted. The love of Devi for Gopal was a serious engagement but casual encounter as 
it was with ‘raga’ in his life. He says “‘A raga... is life a woman... what made women 
women was their unpredictability’” (Hariharan 130) So for Gopal Devi and her love 
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were unpredictability, nothing else. For Gopal, she is just a body as “Gopal’s silk- 
covered thighs pressed against her legs.” (Hariharan 131) 

In disarray of thoughts, movement and her life she introspects and “She felt like an 
ignorant child imprisoned in a woman’s body. . . I [who] have no husband or lover, 
only this blissful anonymity in the darknesss.” (Hariharan 128) The diverse cultural 
atmospheres she lived in had made her suffer crises. She comes to realize that “My 
grandmother fed me fantasies, my father a secretive love. My mother sought me out 
with hope, and when disappointed, pushed me forward in the direction she chose. . . I 
have mimed the lessons they taught me, an obedient puppet whose strings they pulled 
and jerked with their love.” (Hariharan 136-7) While Mahesh and father-in-law poured 
every lesson of patriarchy and about “husband is like a sheltering tree.” (Deshpande 
32) Gopal just treated her body only which is why she confesses that “I have run away 
from all my trials, my tail between the legs . . .” from place and persons both. 
(Hariharan 137) She comes back to her mother’s home leaving Gopal. Thus, she 
remains unfit in these situations and with these people because of “culture” as 
Tendulkar argues. (25) So, migration in life of Devi leads her to cultural crises which 
kept forcing her to migrate further for peace and fulfillment. 

Cultural Crisis in The Shadow Lines 

Ila in India and England 

Similar to Hariharan, Amitav Ghosh raises issue of culture crises among migrants. He 
weaves the story around two families Dutta Chaudhary family India and Price family 
from London. Dutta Chaudhary family has shifted to England for professional purpose, 
befriends with Price family consequent to which both the families keep visiting each 
other in England as well as in India. Since Ila from Chaudhary family wants complete 
freedom which is why she is quite frequent to bars and pubs in England. Since the 
freedom matter the most, she attempts to live the life in India similar to her life in 
England. So, her visit to bars and pubs is quite normal even in India. But cultural codes 
of India don’t allow a woman such freedom. When she desires to dance at Grand Hotel, 
Roby scolds her "you can do what you like in England. But here there are certain things 
you cannot do." (Ghosh 88) The cultural disparity between Indian and English 
regarding freedom of women bursts her in anger. She doesn’t like the culture which 
gags women and their freedom. She shouts, ““Do you see now why I've chosen to live in 
London? Do you see? It's only because I want to be free... Free of you! Free of your 
bloody culture and free of all of you.” (Ghosh 88-89) It was not the matter of visiting 
pubs and bars but also her lifestyle. Being short haired and in tight-trousered, Thamma, 
her grandmother, doesn’t like her she goes to the extent to call her “a greedy little slut.” 
(Ghosh 79) 

Her notion of freedom is somewhat similar to laissez faire theory but distorted one. She 
wants complete freedom from the culture and people’s interventions but without 
realizing the traps she has fallen into. For the hollow freedom that she considers perfect 
one, she shares a flat with three others; “one Irish computer scientist, a girl from 
Leicester who works with the Fourth International, and a “morosy” young Ghanasion 
who is very active in the anti-Nazi League.” (Ghosh 17) Living with people from 
different location and culture, she feels free but in imprisonment with her own 
relatives. She, understand this perhaps a hybridity or cosmopolitanism. 

But, her cosmopolitanism or cultural hybridity is a delusion. For her room mates she is 
“a kind of guest, a decoration almost.” (Ghosh 17) In addition to it, her cultural 
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marginalization is quite perceptible in public place. The cultural marginalization gets 
further strengthened when she is discriminated racially in London. Nevertheless, 
Thamma realizing the fact says: ‘‘It was Ila's fault. It was her own fault, and Maya's 
fault and fault of that half-witted mother of hers. It was bound to happen. She has no 
right to be there. She doesn't belong there.’’(77) Thus Thamma comment on the mishap 
with Ila verifies the cultural crisis the migrants face abroad. Thamma’s perception 
regarding cultural discrimination is not due to her cultural understanding rather 
consequent to her postcolonial approach. 

Even in face of cultural rejection at both sides India and England, Ila likes England and 
her culture. In this connection, Franz Fanon in argues that ‘‘Colonization is not 
satisfied merely with holding a people in its grip and emptying the native’s brain of all 
forms and content. By a kind of perverted logic, it turns to the past of oppressed people, 
and distorts, disfigures and destroys it.’’ (170) It is pertinent to mention here that Ila 
does not celebrate the English cultural perfectly but half-heartedly. In face she is in 
cultural dilemma. By heart she is Indian and by mind she is a foreigner. Her claim 
regarding chastity verifies it as she says that she is as chaste as “any woman you’ll ever 
meet.” (Ghosh 188) So the cultural gap between head and heart makes her 
incompatible in both the culture which further complexes her cultural crisis. 

Thamma in India and Bangladesh 

Contrary to Ila’s idea of freedom from her own culture owing to migration, Thamma 
has different perception of freedom even in her country (un)devided. The nostalgia or 
revulsion from culture as is the case of Ila has nothing to do with geographical 
migration. In this connection, Ashcroft argues that “Diaspora doesn’t mean just 
geographical dispersal. It also refers to the question of one’s identity, memory and 
home which is produced by such a displacement.’ (217-18) Thamma is equally fond of 
freedom but her notion of freedom is totally different from Ila’s. 

For Ila, freedom means free from culture, roots, traditions and social construction. Her 
attempt to merge with the English culture is rejected by English culture; and the culture 
that flows in her blood and veins, she has rejected. Therefore, her attempt to reject and 
accept the culture lends her nowhere. Contrary to it, the forced migration from 
Bangladesh (erstwhile East Bengal or East Pakistan) due to partition, propagate an idea 
of freedom in mind of Thamma. For her the freedom does mean the freedom from 
colonialism even though through violence. It is same as Frantz Fanon sets up in both 
the novels The Wretched of the Earth and Black Skin, White Masks. 

So, Thamma is also suffering from cultural crisis because the culture that she was 
brought in up and have lived all these years now is a different culture or say foreign 
culture. Thamma though rejects colonialism ideologically but intends to administer the 
same practically in the house as she had done in school being a Headmistress all those 
years. Thus, she cannot differentiate between theory and her praxis. Her cultural 
dualism reveals her crisis. 

May Price in India and Bangladesh 

May Price, a cultural conscious person, tries to be more human, more cultured and 
sympathetic. But her cultural superiority which in fact is cultural crisis results in 
Tridib’s death. When Ila and Tridib with May Price go to Bangladesh to their ancestral 
house they were caught up in the communal riots. To save a puppy when no one comes 
out of the car May Price jumps out of the car suddenly. It was a question of cultural 
assimilation for the reason India has taught the whole world lesson of non-violence 
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[IAhimsa pramo dharama] (non-violence is topmost duty); and cultural supremacy also 
due to the fact that none comes out of the car to save the puppy and her attempt of 
kindness will supersede Indian culture. So, her mindless jump from the car forced her 
lover Tridib get down from the car and mob murdered him. She continues to think 
whole life that “I thought I’d killed him. I used to think: perhaps he wouldn’t have got 
out of that car if I hadn’t made him, if I’d understood what I was doing.” (Ghosh 251) 
This was in heterogeneous/hybrid notion of culture that Bhabha theorises. So, all made- 
up attempts of migrants regarding culture result in death, dilemma, dis-ease and crisis. 
Conclusion 

From the discussion we can conclude that migration is essential characteristic of human 
beings. Human beings have been migrating from time immemorial. It had no problem 
before acculturation of human beings. But now it has. Whether it is intended or forced, 
in both the cases human beings are at loss and women in particular. Thus migration, 
contrary to its blessings, robs a person of his/her cultural identity. Consequently, 
neither one gets accepted in the foreign culture nor associated with his/her own culture. 
One’s own culture also rejects. In this delusion, one suffers cultural crisis throughout 
life. Due to this crisis, one remains in constant search for a cultural identity and every 
effort result in nothingness as it is visible in case of Devi. No place or its culture adopts 
such persons and this leads further migration. The cultural crisis results in death, dis- 
ease, dilemma, psychological and compatibility problems. Thus, study reveals through 
the chosen texts the way women migrants suffers cultural crises. 
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Abstract: This paper apparently is about the suicide of a successful business person from 
Kerala, while doing business in the Middle East, amidst the COVID-19 pandemic because of a 
business failure. It is observed here that capitalism apart from its inherent logical contradiction 
resulting in harm becomes detrimental to its very agent. Simultaneously it extrapolates the 
incident to the greed that capitalism generates and its equating success and happiness with 
wealth. Tolstoy’s poetic truth on greed in a story is examined. Positivity is identified as the 
ideology that advances the idea of success. This ideology is one of dog-eat-dog generating 
aggressiveness, greed, extravaganza, servitude and conformism. It is an ideology of 
anthropocentrism as well, hence detrimental to ecological wellbeing. This ideology is dispensed 
and marketed by self-help and broadly by culture industry. The ideology thus produces a one- 
dimensional human and effectively blocks individual freedom and social change as Herbert 
Marcuse observed. 
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This ironic and positivity-ridden question which forms the title, is imagined as a tongue 
in cheek reversal of a question expected from a lumpen valetudinarian, “how many 
flights of stairs is good for health?”. Flights of stairs is metaphorically used here for 
success, especially form the corporate point of view. This paper apparently is to throw 
light on the sad demise of a very ambitious business man from Kerala in the height of 
the COVID-19 pandemic by jumping from the fourteenth floor of a building in the 
Middle East, because of the alleged setback in new business ventures, and its 
implications for culture and the human as well. But the paper through this incident likes 
to probe the insatiable desire for profit and the so-called success through it and the 
ideology of positivity which fuels this kind of restiveness for opulence. The person in 
his early fifties was known as the owner of the newly-built palatial home of 45000 
square feet, in the ecologically sensitive district of Wayanad in Kerala, touted to be the 
biggest and arguably the most luxurious home in Kerala. While Kerala witnesses 
extreme climatic conditions as elsewhere in India and outside in the past at least five 
years because of climate change, the district of Wayanad no exception to that, in fact 
showed early signs of it and is notorious for its landslides because of the hilly terrain. 
“Wayanad district, a biodiversity hotspot on the Nilgiri biosphere reserve, is paying the 
price for reckless development,” thus begins a The Hindu report of August 2019 
(Manoj). In 2019 alone fourteen people lost their lives in landslides following intense 
rainfall during monsoon, against the background of which the report was filed. 


The business man had owned oil refineries in Sharjah and Ras al Khaimah in the UAE 
and Dammam in Saudi Arabia. Two things are notable here, oil prices fell to a negative 
value, understandably due to pandemic-driven lockdowns globally, for the first time in 
history on 20 April 2020 as stockpiles surpassed storage facilities. In the section 
“Opposition to Globalization” in his book A History of Modern Europe, John 
Merriman, Yale University historian briefly discusses the role of oil production in 
global pollution: “Damage to the environment is itself linked to global 
interconnectedness. The oceans have become veritable highways for the shipment of 
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oil in huge tankers, a good many of which are old and badly maintained. Periodic oil 
spills have damaged coasts catastrophically .. .” (1357). 


This unexpected suicide of a very “successful” business man will certainly raise some 
questions about the insatiable human desire for profit under the tyranny of the capital 
which understandably has led to it. Is not the desire then becoming what Berlant in a 
totally different situation calls as “cruel optimism,” a condition when desired object 
becomes an obstacle to one’s own flourishing? Many thinkers including Slavoj Zizek, 
Dipesh Chakrabarti, and Akhil Bilgrami highlighted the role of capitalist mode of 
production in the highly consequential anthropogenic climate change, with Zizek 
characterizing the situation as the whole (life on Earth) now being contained in the part 
(capitalist system of just one species). The paper here contrary to using the homicide as 
an instance for schadenfreude sees it as a problematic, an instance of the capitalistic 
logic and consciousness with its ideology of excess, extravagance, positivity, 
exploitation and cornucopianism — in other words unbridled capitalist desire-- not only 
leading to ecocide but boomeranging on its very agent, besides being disastrous to all 
its subjects. Confronting this capitalistic desire steeped in anthropocentrism, which 
legitimizes “technological rationality” is one of the compelling urgencies of aesthetic 
education now (Marcuse 14). 


The body of the business man was brought home after seven days of death in a 
chartered air ambulance accompanied by his wife and children after receiving special 
permission from the Indian and UAE governments. The high-profile business figure 
who died had a starkly contradictory and austere funeral at least in terms of the number 
of people who could be present at the event, and the desolation around joining the 
universal desolation in the wake of COVID-19. The District Collector had earlier said 
only twenty persons would be allowed to participate in the last rites, complying with 
the COVID- 19 restrictions in place in the district at that point in time. In comparison, 
the two YouTube videos of the house he built termed as “palace” had more than 4.2 
million views jointly as on 29 July 2021. 


“Owner and founder of several business ventures based in the UAE, . . . [he] had been a 
successful business magnate from Kerala, who was recently awarded the UAE Gold 
Card which grants holders and their dependents a renewable ten-year residency visa in 
the UAE,” [Italics mine] this was how an online news outlet defined him after the death 
(Business). When the industrialist died not many could believe that it was a suicide. 
The manager with the firm in Wayanad, said he did not even have a faint idea that it 
was a suicide and had never thought of him committing suicide. The business man had 
even scheduled an internal meeting in his company for the day of death, he said. Even 
the Dubai Police took one week to confirm that it was a suicide. Though these stories 
of successful business persons ending their lives because of the so-called failures are 
not very rare, the public generally are surprised by them because of their victor status. 
A Karnataka industrialist went missing on July 29, 2019. His body was found on the 
banks of the Netravati river, near Hoige Bazaar in Mangaluru, two days later. The 
sixty-year-old had reportedly jumped from a bridge, and people received the news with 
dismay. In a letter that surfaced hours after he went missing, it was revealed that 
financial troubles and “harassment” by tax authorities had led him to “succumbing to 
the situation.” The police also later said forensic reports confirmed that cafe outlet 
network founder had committed suicide. That people generally respond with disbelief 
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to these incidents is because we are all oriented to success stories only, of business 
people. And these deaths were deaths different from what anyone supposed for them. 
Yet the fact is, “There shall be no difference between them and the rest” (Whitman 34). 
People tend to overestimate the possibility of positive events happening to them, and 
subsequently underestimate potentially negative ones. Psychologists call this ‘optimism 
bias’, which studies say around eighty per cent of the global population possess to 
some extent (Mudditt). But cultures until the postmodern ones had a better realization 
of the human condition, and Montaigne, the French Renaissance philosopher, says that 
is what Egyptians did when they would bring in a mummified corpse to serve as a 
warning to the guests during banquets. He in his “To Philosophize is to Learn How to 
Die,” says “In the midst of joy and feasting let our refrain be one which recalls our 
human condition. Let us never be carried away by pleasure so strongly that we fail to 
recall occasionally how many are the ways in which that joy of ours is subject to death 
or how many are the fashions in which death threatens to snatch it away” (Montaigne 
38). 


Tolstoy appears to be very prescient about human condition of helplessness in relation 
to the incident narrated here. One of the most insightful literary representation of 
human greed is his short story “How Much Land Does a Man Need?”. Death is an 
inevitability and no amount of success and money can ward it off. The question really 
is whether the craze for amassing wealth could make it really imminent, at least 
occasionally. The short story in its beginning has a conversation between two sisters. 
Here elder sister is boasting about her town life and its exquisite privileges and younger 
replies, “ ‘I wouldn’t care to change my life for yours,’ she said. ‘I admit mine is dull, 
but at least we have no worries. You live in grander style, but you must do a great deal 
of business or you’ll be ruined. You know the proverb, Loss is gain’s elder brother’ 
(Tolstoy 1).”” We would expect the younger sister in our naively binary thinking -- of 
country and the city, where country is the embodiment of simplicity -- to be very 
humble. But she was not. For her town is surrounded by temptations and says, “We 
don’t have to crawl to anyone and we’re afraid of no one” (Tolstoy 2). Her husband, 
Pakhom who overheard it also felt very proud and said to himself “*...My only 
grievance is that I don’t have enough land. Give me enough of that and I’d fear no one 
— not even Devil himself!’ (Tolstoy 2). Angry Devil therefore lays a trap for the man. 
Pakhom who was led to learn about a far-off land of the Bashkirs where he could have 
as much fertile land as he needs, left for that place taking a workman with him. “There 
is so much land that you couldn’t walk around it all in a year. It all belongs to the 
Bshkirs. Yet the people there are stupid as sheep and you can get land of them for 
practically nothing” said his acquaintance (Tolstoy 10). 


The Bashkirs appeared to Pakhom to be very “cheerful” and relaxed people “laughing 
and shouting” (Tolstoy 12). Here what is important to remember is Phakom is in a 
sense the original capitalist in a place where land was considered as a common good, 
collectively owned by the entire community. The importance of cooperationism has 
been emphasized by many intellectuals (Harcourt) during COVID-19 and in fact the 
slogan of the Gavi international vaccine alliance, “No one is safe until everyone is 
safe” is itself an embodiment of this idea. 


While for the governments and corporates COVID-19 offered a rare opportunity to 
virtualize and business-manage the whole world, the Covid-19 pandemic at least for a 
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time gave a lesson to some engaged in obsessive consumption. Reuters reported that 
ditch your stuff became a trend among young Chinese spenders, especially those who 
lost their jobs due to the pandemic. It reported the case of a twenty-seven-year-old 
teacher from the city of Guilin. She was now selling things which she had acquired 
recklessly. For many Chinese who lost jobs this was the latest behavior, the voluntary 
dispossessing of possessions and embarrassing the new ethic of frugality for hard times 
as it were less was more. 


In the land of Bashkirs, Pakhom was offered as much land he could walk in a day for 
thousand Roubles. “ ‘But there’s one condition: if you don’t return to your starting 
point the same day, your money will be forfeited,’ ” said the elder in the group 
(Tolstoy14). A greedy and restive Pakhom had only a little sleep, the day before, and 
then he had nightmare vision as well. In his dream vision, he saw a man lying dead 
which he identified at last to be himself. In spite of all this Pakhom, blaming the 
complacency and laziness of the Bashkirs hurried to the place to acquire the land and 
started walking. After a very long walk the harried Pakhom turned to be a motivator for 
himself and told himself “A moment’s pain can be a lifetime’s gain” (Tolstoy18). But 
by the time he decided to return it was already too late and he was tired as well. Even 
after walking faster and faster he found it to be lacking. “ ‘Oh dear’, he thought, I’ve 
been too greedy. Now I’ve ruined it. I'll never get back by sunset’ ” (Tolstoy19). He 
started running with his throat parched, and his lungs working like a blacksmith’s 
bellows. He now remembered his dream “ ‘I’ve plenty of land now, but will God let me 
live to enjoy it? No I’m finished. II] never make it’ ” (Tolstoy 20). In spite of his initial 
misgivings he achieved the so-called rare feet of an entrepreneur. But then his legs 
gave way and he fell forward. “ ‘Oh well done!’ exclaimed the elder. ‘That’s a lot of 
land you have earned yourself!’. ” (Tolstoy21). 


For a thought experiment, imagine a government employed teacher, giving private 
tuition, say after their office hours, something we see here and there in our country. It is 
not right to call the extra money that s/he is making is because of her/his own hard 
work alone. Of course not, in the first place work itself is illegal, leave alone being 
unethical and of course at the cost of her/his own actual work, that is by diminishing it. 
Let me share a personal experience at the risk of being cavil. I had earlier shared this in 
a newspaper article, and let me repeat myself: “The present writer remembers — after 
rejecting an invitation to take private NET coaching classes — the inviter innocently 
justifying that some good academics do visit and he considers it as a UGC extension 
activity. These are days of public private partnership!” (Rajan). Now let me add one 
more thing, while I write this paper the well-established academic on the government 
payrolls who then invited me is in detention facing trial though for a different reason, 
but perhaps not completely unrelated to the enterprise and runs the risk of losing his 
livelihood. To return to Tolstoy, Pakhom was now dead with blood oozing out from his 
mouth. “Pakhom’s workman picked up the spade, dug a grave for his master — six feet 
from head to heel, which was exactly the right length — and buried him” (Tolstoy21). 
Whether one is ready to acknowledge or not what inheres within the poetic truth 
contained in the story of Tolstoy is that vaulting ambition and greed has to be at a cost. 
And this cost is nothing less than one’s own devastation, if not of others’ or if not along 
with that of others’. Now we increasingly realize this “other” includes nature as well. 
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The personal story of tragedy here appears to be a real life representation of Tolstoy 
story. 


Thomas Pickety, the author of Capital in the Twenty-First Century, a widely 
acknowledged classic of economics of modern times provides some authoritative 
illumination on the current state of aggressive capital. Pickety’s work is based on 
fifteen years of research concentrating on the historical dynamics of wealth and 
income. For one thing, Pickety is unambiguously pro-capital. He also believes in the 
meritocratic world view of the capital. Notwithstanding that Pickety writes “When the 
rate of return on capital exceeds the rate of growth of output and income, as it did in the 
nineteenth century and seems quite likely to do again in the twenty-first, capitalism 
automatically generates arbitrary and unsustainable inequalities that radically 
undermine the meritocratic values on which democratic societies are based” (1). He 
acknowledges that the loss of “humanity’s natural capital” “is clearly world’s principal 
long-term worry” (567). Discussing Nicholas Stern report -- published in 2006 and 
according to which “the global well-being is so great that it justifies spending at least 
five points of global GDP a year right now to attempt to mitigate climate change in the 
future” — and public debt, Pickety says “The more urgent need is to increase our 
educational capital and prevent the degradation of our natural capital. This is far more 
difficult and a serious challenge, because climate change cannot be eliminated by the 
stroke of a pen (or with a tax on capital, which comes to the same thing” (568). 


Now the human anthropocentric hubris and unidimensional thinking in terms of gain 
and profit alone and the later human helplessness in the face of a consequential 
catastrophe is especially significant in times of COVID-19. Presently, it is more or less 
reasonably assumed by scientific fraternity that the Sars Cov-2 virus jumped from bats 
to humans probably through pangolin or some other animal from a wild market in 
Wuhan in China somewhere around November 2019. Here what is significant is the 
trade in wild animals, based merely on the logic of the market disregarding the wider 
consequences, despite repeated warnings of the possibility of zoonotic diseases by the 
experts, led to this pandemic which is arguably the greatest in the whole of human 
civilization. Nearly forty-two lakh people have already fallen prey to the epidemic by 
July 2021. What is called as “excess deaths” may also come to several more millions. 
But what is really worrying is that human culture itself is steeped in a logic of self- 
centeredness. Now what is disappointing from the cultural standpoint is the motivation 
behind this kind of human greed. 


Positivity is defined by online dictionaries as the practice of being or tendency to be 
positive or optimistic in attitude. Positivity is a shortened version of positive thinking 
and is often contrasted with negative thinking or negativity in popular culture. Though 
the idea of positivity has been there since the beginning of civilization, the terminology 
gained currency only in recent decades. Even the sixth edition of Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary published in 2007 does not carry the word. One of the most popular 
and influential cultural products of twenty-first century is the motivational and self- 
help products and services and these are engaged in the positivity business. Self- 
improvement market is booming and self-help industry is one of the most flourishing of 
industries. Indian self-help publishing industry has witnessed exponential growth in the 
last one and a half decades. Self-improvement has its various manifestations like books 
and videos by self-help gurus and self-help cum spiritual gurus, public speaking 
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coaches, motivational speakers, coaching centers and others. A new tribe of people 
called influencers who have been around for a while, has now come of age during the 
time of pandemic, especially exploiting people’s immobility and ennui. “Self-help apps 
are the solution to our on-demand society,” so goes an online site’s definition of it. But 
what are these agencies and enterprises basically teaching? According to experts 
thinking positively is an evolutionary trait which gives strength for innovation but an 
overbalance of optimism would lead to unrealistic thinking and underestimating risk. 


There are millions who miss out of this rat race, left high and dry and even becoming 
mentally wrecked. There are also several instances of complicity, hypocrisy and even 
cold blooded criminality of people completely immersed in or related to this apparently 
beneficent enterprise, reported throughout the world. Is it very accidental, for instance, 
for the son of a career guru to get implicated and booked in drunk driving and 
homicide, despite the former pontificating on unethical driving culture and occupying a 
very highly responsible and accountable government position as an IAS officer? If 
one’s positivist orientations are still not convinced just recall the 2017 event in which 
an IPS officer, was caught cheating while retaking the Civil Services Examination for 
qualifying for IAS. Besides, the man had been running an IAS coaching institute in his 
own name, and it was none other than his wife, a coaching center faculty member who 
got arrested for helping him in cheating by using high-tech gadgets. “I also say it is 
good to fall . . . battles are lost in the same spirit in which they are won,” so says 
Whitman, and nobody would pay heed to or money for this immaterial wisdom (34). 
What do these establishments and individuals teach other than egotism first and 
egotism last, through their aggressiveness and dog-eat-dog philosophy. It is 
maleficence in the garb of beneficence. Besides, it “sustains and absolves the 
destructive power and the repressive function of the affluent society” (Marcuse 9). “ 
‘When you want something, all the universe conspires to help you to achieve it,’ ” (59) 
and unsurprisingly, this quote from The Alchemist is a ubiquitous one in self- 
improvement circles. Crucially the publisher classified the book in the category 
Fiction/philosophy, as it were, authenticating the new age philosophy. Though the 
book's main theme is about seeking what Coelho calls one's “personal calling,” as The 
New York Times says, The Alchemist is "more self-help than literature” (Cowles). 
These readers are not the kind of reader that Roland Barthes had in mind when he 
wrote “The Death of the Author.” This process of conditioning of the individuals by the 
culture industry and other agencies to accept what is spontaneously offered by the 
society is what Herbert Marcuse calls repressive desublimation. For Freud sublimation 
is the transformation of repressed sexual drives in to a creative or intellectual activity. 
Desublimation is the process by which this is reversed and immediate gratification is 
offered by the system (Macey 327). Here the selfless acts of many people during 
COVID-19 situation in helping others is not overlooked but many of them are not even 
educated or rich enough to afford those assistance, leave alone schooled in positivity. 


Herbert Marcuse, the Frankfurt philosopher, is of substantial help here to understand 
this cultural phenomenon of overweening ambition and its nurturing by the ideology of 
positivity and the self-help industry, which thrives on that ideology. Though Marcuse is 
not directly dealing with that. Marcuse in his One-dimensional Man talks about 
unidimentionality of thought, saying that the power of reason and independent thought 
are waning in capitalist society, which he terms as the late industrial society. While the 
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time about which Marcuse is talking is the that of around sixty years back this analysis 
is particularly relevant now, as the capital now exceeds all imaginative limits. He 
reminds us that the intensity, the satisfaction and even the nature of human need, 
beyond biological level have always been preconditioned (Marcuse 6-7). An 
individual’s doing or undoing, possessing or rejecting, celebrating or denouncing 
something as need depends upon whether it is essential and desirable for the prevailing 
social institutions and interests. Thus, he distinguishes between two kinds of needs — 
true and false needs. The false needs which perpetuate toil, aggressiveness, misery and 
injustice are superimposed upon the individual by particular social interests engaged in 
their repression. Most of the prevailing needs to have relaxation and pleasure, to 
behave and consume in accordance with the advertisements, to love and hate what 
others love and hate etc. come under this category of false needs. Consciousness of the 
real social condition gets obliterated through this mechanism of need and satisfaction. 


Luckas also talks about the nature of modern capitalist society in which commodity 
fetishism invades all fields of human activity including the every consciousness 
(Macey 326). For Marcuse these social controls exact the overwhelming need for 
production and consumption of waste; the need for stupefying but unnecessary work; 
relaxation that prolongs this stupefaction and the need for maintaining deceptive 
liberties. The ‘one dimension’ of the title denotes the flattening of discourse, 
imagination, culture and politics into the field of understanding, the perspective, of the 
dominant order as Andrew Robinson remarked (Ceasefire). This dominant order is that 
of the capital with its motto of profit. This profit becomes synonymous with success for 
which positivity acts as a fuel. Intellectual freedom gets suppressed in _ this 
indoctrination as well. 


As Pickety himself recognizes distribution of wealth is in fact too important an issue to 
be left to experts like economists, sociologists, historians and philosophers only. It is of 
interest to everyone, and he benignly views it as a good thing. The concrete, physical 
reality of inequality that he analyses is visible to the naked eye all the more than ever 
during this post-COVID situation. The most striking social reality during the pandemic, 
apart from the embodied suffering and the fatality, was the misery of the ordinary 
worker. International Labour Organisation estimated in April 2020 that the global 
workforce was 3.3 billion. Of this 2 billion worked in the informal economy in jobs 
with no basic protection, no possibility to work from home and no replacement during 
lockdown. “The working day was long; and the wages were very low” and this is 
Pickety discussing Marx and describing first half of nineteenth century which resulted 
in the birth of classics like Les Misrabiles and Oliver Twist. What happened to Indian 
industrial workers in post-COVID times may read like this. Just to suggest it, multiple 
Indian states increased the working hours from eight to twelve, at the behest of some 
industrial bodies. While the distribution of wealth is too important to be left to social 
scientists, it is equally important not to leave the conditions of culture, its dominant 
ideology that perpetuates the inequality, unanalyzed, whether by an expert or non- 
expert, especially when humanity is passing through the crisis of pandemic, which 
basically is anthropogenic. Capital after all is a political choice as Bernard E. Harcourt 
of Columbia University, taking cue from Pickety, says. 
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Abstract: The study attempts to showcase the nuances of awakening that occurred in Black 
American literature and Dalit literature in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries with the 
publication of personal narratives by Maya Angelou and Urmila Pawar. The study also talks 
about the importance of analysing their personal narratives that speak of women’s anxieties and 
their marginalised status in their own societies. These accounts will certainly enable our women 
andwomen writers to act as freedom seekers and come out of the ordeal of subjugation. The 
patriarchal society always tries to disrupt the thinking process of its female members and 
teaches them the principles of reconciliation. However, these female writers talk about their 
own powerful stance and decisions to retaliate against the traditional portrayal of women. Their 
personal narratives and subsequent revival will certainly serve as a wake-up call for women 
around the world. 


Key Words: Personal narratives, Dalit Literary Movement, Black American Civil Rights 
Movement, Social relevance 


Personal Narratives are the accounts of writers who talk about their own experiences in 
poignant words which have the power to carry the readers into these writers’ worlds. 
These writers were born and raised in societies that shaped strange customs and values 
that eventually made them stoic. However, their internal struggles enhance the quality 
of their works that have attracted readers for years. They become trapped in worlds of 
suffering and pain, which eventually forces them to experience the purification of all 
emotions. We become one with the characters that they have created. Sometimes, we 
see the authors’ own frantic selves, and we learn how they survive and succeed in 
emerging as extraordinary women. 


The origins of Dalit and black American literatures provide great insights into the 
proficiency and expertise of the early literary figures. In 1639, the African slaves 
arrived in the New World, which made their lives so miserable that they had to obey 
autocratic white masters. Lucy Terry Prince’s ballad “Bars Fight”, written in 1746, 
expressed her bitter feelings for the white domination. Phillis Wheatley, the mother of 
African American literature, was a slave, and later she became a poet of remarkable 
style and language. Her first poem was “On Being Brought from Africa to America” 
and it talked about themerciless treatment of the Blacksby the white people. The slave 
narratives written in the 18th and 19th centuries spoke of the marginalized state of the 
African Americans, the emotional and spiritual struggles, and how they were torn 
between two cultures. The writers of African origin began writing in English and used 
their literary skills in depicting the plight of their own people. These writers witnessed 
the dreadful effects of slavery; thus, their works were autobiographical. Dalits in India, 
like the American blacks, faced severe torture experiences. They had to endure the 
psychological pain given to them by the upper classes who claimed to have special 
religious rights. So, they treated other communities as untouchables. It was Mahatma 
Jyotirao Phule, in the 19" century, used the termDalit to talk about thedowntrodden or 
the disregarded sect of India who went through a socially pathetic conditions and in 
1958 the Dalit Writers’ Conference initiated the Dalit Panthers Movement and 
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eventually the Dalit Literature took its origin. “Phule’s Gulamgiri (meaning Slavery), 
published in 1885, was a scathing attack against the caste system, calling for the 
emancipation of the Dalits’(Ramabadran and Paswan). African-American and Dalit 
writers and their protagonists seek liberation through their narratives which voice out 
their mental dilemma, stigma and shame. They try to break the chains fastened by the 
dominant group and try to shatter the status of the marignalised group. The term 
marginalisedis used to talk about people who are deprived of the basic rights and lead a 
traumatic life in society. Their crying is suppressed by the privileged group. 


Marguerite Annie Johnson better known as Maya Angelou, the prominent voice of the 
Black Literature and Urmila Pawar, the true woman representative of the Dalit 
Literature talk about the marginalised people who are considered the untouchables of 
society. They compete against the main stream of their societies and strive for their 
liberation and rights. They talk about their own experiences and how they hold the 
status of the underprivileged. Her works talk about the unending shocking experiences 
of their own black men who are subjected to the brutalities of white masters. The 
prejudice and injustice of the white masters weakened her community. But they will 
rise from the ashes like a phoenix and fight back injustice. Her AfricanAmerican 
identity prompted her to express her opinions by joining the Harlem WritersGuild. 
Thus, she challenged the main stream of her community. Angelou’s autobiography, J 
Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, published in 1969, clearly depicts her emotional 
growth. Her traumatic childhood experiences and physical abuse by her mother’s 
boyfriend empowered her as a female writer who later became the voice of the African 
American people, especially women: 


Angelou accredited much of her development as a writer to her childhood growing 
up in the small town of Stamps, Arkansas with her paternal grandmother. Back 
then it was a town ravaged by racial inequality, affording the young Angelou her 
first taste of the injustices she would spend a lifetime trying to right. (Kelsall, 
“The Maya Angelou Biography: A Voice for Black America’”’) 


Being a girl born into the black community, she was always marginalized by white 
people who regarded the white skin tone as a symbol of beauty and aristocracy. She 
was deeply troubled by the segregation and discrimination experienced by her own 
community, unleashing a verbal fight against the racism and prejudice displayed by 
white people. In her poems, she tries to awaken members of society and convince them 
of their grace and nobility. 


In his epoch-making poem, “Still I Rise” Angelou lashes out at white masters who 
mistreat her and her black companions. She supported the causes of her own people 
and grew brave enough to stick to during the struggle. She tried to free her own people 
from the iron clutches of the dominant group, which enjoyed rights and luxuries. The 
opening lines of the poem reveal her determination: 


You may write me down in history 
With your bitter, twisted lies, 
You may trod me in the very dirt 


But still, like dust, I'll rise. 
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Does my sassiness upset you? 

Why are you beset with gloom? 

Cause I walk like I've got oil wells 
Pumping in my living room. (Angelou 7) 


The poet is aware of the fate of her ancestors who suffered the unfair treatment of 
white people. She is audacious enough to address them and speaks with a lot of 
confidence about her appearance and strong character. These white masters are shaken 
by her touching poetic expressions, which have the power to open up about the pains 
they have suffered over the centuries. She is conscious of the enslaved status of her 
people, who work for white people and are subjected to physical and mental abuse. She 
asks the white masters, “Did you want to see me broken? / Bowed head and lowered 
eyes?” (8). These lines show her rebellion against the bigotry shown to them by white 
people. Their narrow attitude never allowed them to accept the black people as their 
own. The white masters viewed her brothers and sisters as slaves and forced them to 
work in their gardens and homes, so that they remained with them until the end of their 
lives. They were weakened by the enslavement of their ancestors and their companions. 
However, the poet is different from them. Injustice and trials do not prevent her from 
demonstrating her valour. She says, 


Leaving behind nights of terror and fear 

I rise 

Into a daybreak that’s wondrously clear 

I rise 

Bringing the gifts that my ancestors gave, 
I am the dream and the hope of the slave. 
I rise 

I rise 

I rise. (10) 


She asks her female companions to break the chains of slavery and shame they have 
been carrying for so long. She reminds them of the need to feel strong as women with 
grace and nobility. No power in this world can suppress her because she knows she is 
beautiful and strong and she will rise like a phoenix. 


The feminist literary movements in India never focused on the marginalization of 
socially backward societies in the 20th century. As a Dalit woman writer, Pawar 
portrayed the social deprivation of Mahar women and their unspoken pains and 
suffering, which eventually originated from her own bitter experiences. The upper- 
class women had the right to write about women’s problems; however, they never 
talked about poor women suffering in slums or small colonies, dreaming of a luxurious 
lifestyle. These women raised their children because they thought they would save their 
own mothers from their deteriorating condition. Dalit feminism developed in 
Maharashtra when the Dalit women writers started MahilaSansad, where they shared 
their literary views and opinions. Initially, writing and literature were considered to be 
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the monopoly of upper-class literary figures. As a Dalit woman writer, Pawar has 
always been concerned about the experience of women in her own Mahar community 
located in Ratnagiri, Maharashtra. She says that the women in her own society have 
experienced the victimization of the elite for years. Her works reflect the atrocities that 
the Dalits have suffered all their lives. Trapped by the main stream, they face many 
humiliating experiences. The explicit liberation narratives of the Dalit writers sound the 
fate of the Dalit people of India: 


It was Dr BR Ambedkar who stressed on literary assertion as a means to struggle 
against the caste system. Thus began the ceaseless movement of literary assertion 
by Dalits, who went on to write powerful stories about their lives. It marked a 
resurrection of their experiential world, which had been appropriated by the pens 
of Savarnas. (Maitreya) 


Pawar published a collection of short stories titled Sixth Finger (Sahav Bot) and Fourth 
Wall (ChauthiBhint) in 1988 and 1990 respectively. The stories depict the plight of 
women surviving in rural and urban areas of Maharashtra, especially the Dalits and 
their resilience. Many of them are voiceless and weak for the rest of their lives. Some 
of her characters resemble her own personality, and they speak in a wide variety of 
dialects. Her autobiography Aaydan was originally published in Marathi in 2002 and 
was translated by Maya Pandit into English under the title The Weave of My Life: A 
Dalit Woman’s Memoirs talks about her own experiences as a Dalit woman and how 
her mother and other women of her Mahar community lived a gloomy and bitter life 
due to the oppression of the uppercastesin her society. Born and raised as a Dalit girl in 
a rural area of Maharashtra, she was denied the luxuries enjoyed by rich and upper- 
class girls. She talks about how her mother used to makeaaydans, the household 
itemswith bamboo, to earn family income. The author talks about her condition and 
how she became a burden on family members. The struggles she had to go through as a 
child weakened her, but later enabled her to become part of the Dalit Literary 
Movement formed in Bombay to give voice to the oppression faced by people in her 
Mahar community, especially women. She narrates the endless sufferings of the 
women of her community who had to cross the forest to reach Ratnagiri. They left their 
babies at home and neglected poisonous reptiles to sell artifacts made from bamboo to 
earn their livelihood. The author’s narrative style was actually shaped by listening to 
the experiences of women in her society. Her parents’ strong determination to send 
their children to school helped Pawar get a proper education, despite the disgust of 
school teachers. During her childhood, the upper-class children of her neighbourhood 
enjoyed the privileges of their lives. Perhaps the humiliation she suffered at her school 
made her stronger. Her life in Mumbai gave her the opportunity to interact with notable 
writers and participate in literary and social events with her husband's support. She was 
deeply saddened by the oppressed conditions of Dalit women; so, she started working 
for them day and night. Pawar’s social and personal circle shaped her literary career 
and gave her the courage to endure the negative aspects of her life. She shows her 
rebellion against victimization, which reached its peak in the 20th century. Caste 
divisions, untouchability and the dominance of upper-class Brahmins worsened the 
situation of Dalits, especially in Maharashtra: 


Dalit literature registers protest; uncovers hypocritical double standards of 
behaviour among caste Maharashtrians; acquaints readers with, and expresses 
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anger at, the inhuman treatment experienced by such communities; and is 
committed to an incisive critique of the social, cultural, and political world the 
writers experience with a view to raise a voice for justice and equality. 
(Deivasigamani19) 


Pawar’s female characters are members of the Marathi-speaking Mahar community 
who try to build a better economically sound atmosphere in their society. They imitate 
other women in neighbouring villages and go to markets to sell vegetables and goods. 
The author has made them true representatives of the society that embodies its own 
customs and laws for the Mahar community, which has its own religious customs and 
ceremonies. In 2013, she published a collection of short stories titled Mother Wit, 
translated into English by Veena Deo. The protagonists of all these short stories try to 
talk about their liberation from the troubled life they have been leading for so long. 
They are so strong that they try to come out of the sheath, protecting them from 
expressing their desires and dreams. Vahini, the protagonist of the story “Mother” is so 
powerful that she wants to give the children a good education even though her husband 
has died. She is reluctant to move to her village where she can stay with her relatives. 
She says, “Caste troubles are in village too. As a matter of fact, caste discrimination is 
much worse in the village” (Pawar). Even in the 21* century, the repressive system 
prevailing in India hinders the social and economic progress of the members of the 
Dalit community. Her understanding of untouchability made her a powerful female 
Dalit writer whose female characters are the embodiments of perseverance and 
tolerance. The short story “Justice”, Nyaay in Marathi, introduces a male narrator who 
initially doesn’t speak highly of society and the village. The opening lines of the story 
reveals his attitude: “You go through a valley and the road gets quite steep in places, 
So, walking there is an ordeal. Thirdly, I hate living among the uneducated villagers. 
Their conversations and behaviours always seem brutish. Mannerless, generally!” 
(Pawar). In the end, however, he was deeply moved by the tragic story of a Dalit 
woman Paru and the attack on her by an unknown man on her way home from the 
market. The story reveals the courage of Paru, a Dalit woman who was subjected to 
physical assault; but she decides to raise the child in a patriarchal Dalit society that 
utters its own laws and laws. Her other short story “The Odd One” (Vegliin Marathi) 
depicts the marginalised status of Nalini, a woman who belongs to the Dalit 
community. Readers can see how she holds the title of an outcastamong her colleagues 
and how they mock her ‘inferior’ status. They say, “Dalits really have it good these 
days. The government pampers them. They are always first with promotions, housing . 
. .. Don’t ask.” (Pawar). Their mockery is visible throughout the story. One of her 
colleagues says, “What I want to know is: if they get all these privileges, what about 
the rest of us? All it means that they will get ahead and we will all stay behind. What 
kind of equality is that?” (Pawar). The never-ending discrimination against the Dalit 
women and community continues in the 21 century that upholds the ideals of 
solidarity. Nalini's colleagues represent the society that preaches the nobility of their 
economic status and upper caste. 


Like Pawar, Angelou also talks about her own experiences as a woman born into the 
black community. She is really proud and considers herself a phenomenal woman. She 
chose the same title for her 1978 poem “Phenomenal Woman” which reveals much 
about the writer and her identity. She is an exceptional woman, unlike the elegant 
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models who keep thin looks to attract the attention of people in the fashion industry. 
So, she says: 

Pretty women wonder where my secret lies. 

I’m not cute or built to suit a fashion model’s size 

But when I start to tell them, 

They think I’m telling lies. (Angelou 3) 


Her personality and appearance make her different from others. She is not ready to bow 
her head. She says that her appearance frightens everyone. Her self-esteem and 
confidence make her an extraordinary female writer who never fears the political and 
social forces that ruled and controlled African Americans in the US. Her poem is a 
wake-up call for all women around the world, especially women in her community, to 
realize their inner strength. She says: 


Now you understand 

Just why my head’s not bowed. 
I don’t shout or jump about 
Or have to talk real loud. 
When you see me passing, 
It ought to make you proud. 
I say, 

It’s in the click of my heels, 
The bend of my hair, 

the palm of my hand, 

The need for my care. 
>Cause ’m a woman 
Phenomenally. 

Phenomenal woman, 

That’s me. (5-6) 


She talks about the oppressed state of the AfricanAmerican women trying to gain 
independence. Thus, they will be strong to give up their imprisonment. Her anthology, 
“Shaker, Why Don’t You Sing?”, published in 1983, contains many poems that speak 
vividly about the experience of being part of the black community in America, where 
they are denied basic rights. The poet in “Caged Bird” one of the poems from 
anthology, demonstrates the difference between the privileged group and_ the 
underprivileged group in his own country. She says: 


A free bird leaps 

on the back of the wind 
and floats downstream 
till the current ends 
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and dips his wing 

in the orange sun rays 

and dares to claim the sky. 

But a bird that stalks 

down his narrow cage 

can seldom see through 

his bars of rage 

his wings are clipped and 

his feet are tied 

so he opens his throat to sing.(Angelou 34) 


The comparison of birds shows us the notions of inequality that black Americans had 
to endure during the author’s time. They want a liberated world that offers all the 
privileges that the mainstream enjoys. They live under an alien blue sky that offers no 
protection. They spend their lives in a world of uncertainty. It is a really traumatic and 
terrifying experience for them. 


Angelou and Pawar’s literary pieces voice the plight of women in societies thatportray 
women as feeble and marginalised. They use writing as an act of liberation and self- 
expression. Their literary pieces show the need to break down the patriarchal canons 
that have blurred women's personality. However, we can see that the plight of women 
remains the same everywhere. They portray themselves as characters to express 
women’s fate and ignore the usual styles of writing and conservative attitudes when 
they express their feelings. They have always dared to resist misfortunes that come in 
the form of domination because of age, gender, caste and race. 
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Abstract: K.R. Meera’s masterpiece novel Arachaar is a watershed point in the history of 
Malayalam literature. It is a novel completely set in the premise of Bengal, yet written in 
Malayalam. The protagonist Chetna Mullick gets appointed as the first ever female executioner 
of the nation and is hailed as a source of inspiration for the women of the country. The paper is 
an attempt to evaluate how deep into the fabric of the nation has patriarchy permeated, so that 
Chetna, inspite of her position of power, is under constant male supervision. The paper argues 
that history has been biased towards women, deliberately obliterating female achievers without 
traces. This is an attempt to trace the presence of a male nation within the novel’s premises. All 
quotations cited from the novel are self-translated by the author. 
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K R Meera, the leading Malayali novelist is popular for her short stories and novellas 
and her magnum opus Arachaar. Published in 2012, Arachaar won the Kerala Sahitya 
Akademi Award in 2013, Odakkuzhal Award in 2013, Vayalar Award in 2014 and 
Kendra Sahitya Akademi Award in 2015. Meera resigned the post of the senior sub 
editor of Malayala Manorama to pursue her literary career. Meera’s oeuvre is 
characterized by its dexterous emotions and profound female experiences. Her other 
popular works include Meerasadhu, Aa Maratheyum Marannu Marannu Njan, 
Yudasinte Suvishesham, Karineela, Mohamanja etc. 


Aarachaar was serialized for 53 weeks in the Madhyamam Weekly before published as 
a novel in 2012. It is a Malayalam novel with its premise completely set in Bengal. The 
novel tells the story of Chetna Mullick, a young 22-year-old woman belonging to the 
traditional executioner tribe of the Grddha Mullicks, who got appointed as the nation’s 
first female executioner. The novel traces her pursuits, memories, angsts, longings and 
the love-hate relationship she has with the television journalist Sanjiv Kumar Mitra. In 
the course of narrating Chetna Mullick’s present, the novel also unveils the glorious 
saga of the Grddha Mullick family. Death and life are inextricably superimposed by 
Meera in the novel. Arachaar was translated to English in 2014 by J. Devika under the 
title The Hangwoman and was released by Arundhati Roy. 


Meera’s writing belongs to the Ecriture Feminine style, introduced by the French 
feminist Helene Cixous. It deliberately deviates from the masculine writing strategies 
and is more fluid than the rigid male language. The free flow of language, thoughts and 
emotions employed by Meera in Arachaar through the use of the stream of 
consciousness technique is a qualifier of Ecriture Feminine. Ecriture Feminine is a 
concept that women’s writing uses the white ink that the female authors have inherited 
from their mothers to psychologically inscribe the female bodies and its grievances and 
joys onto the paper. (Cixous889). It claims that the language used by the female 
authors hold the key to the female psyche. Through this strategy of ‘writing the body’, 
Meera locates the female protagonist Chetna Mullick in an essentially masculine 
Bengali society, identifying her as the first ever female executioner in the world. What 
could have turned out as a male world is retained as a feminine universe through 
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emotions and images intrinsic to the female experiences of Chetna, Ma, Thakuma, 
Pingalakeshini and other women. Even the language Meera uses to refer to her fountain 
of creativity is exclusively feminine. She said “don’t underestimate me, my creativity 
has no menopause” (Kuruvilla np). “The inscription of the feminine body and female 
differences in language and text” that Elaine Showalter talks about is evident in 
Arachaar (Showalter 249). The novel had boldly withstood the allegation of 
plagiarism, which critics observe as a patriarchal strategy to weaken the woman in 
Meera. Her translator J.Devika dismissed the accusation and criticized the habit of 
‘taming’ the female authors practiced by the Malayalam literary establishment for ages. 
She identifies Lalithambika Antarjanam, K.Saraswathi Amma, Madhavikutty, 
Rajalakshmi, K.R.Meera and many more as its victims (Kuruvilla np). The desire to 
control and regulate the female body and female creativity is the default instinct of the 
society. Meera in her talk at the Calicut literary festival stated that being a woman is a 
condition; a condition which she excruciatingly unraveled in the novel Arachaar. 
Thereader’s trauma involved in reading her novels springs from the fact that she never 
cushions the raw female experiences to make them palatable. All her female 
protagonists like Radhika, Tulsi, Chetna etc. merge together to produce a real female 
lived experience. 


The novel begins with the President of India rejecting the mercy petition of 
Jatindranath Banarjee. The old and weary executioner Phanibhushan Grddha Mullick 
who self-proclaims that he has carried out 451 hangings demands from the state a 
government job for his daughter Chetna Mullick in return for hanging Banarjee. This is 
the premise in which the young Chetna gets appointed as the first female executioner of 
the country. Chetna is a’born’ executioner, a ‘natural’ in the profession, renowned for 
her small, deft, perfect nooses using her dupatta. The question if Chetna is willing to 
take up the physically and mentally traumatizing job of being a hang woman is 
irrelevant since she belongs to the very patriarchal family of Grddha Mullicks in 
Bengal with centuries’ worth tradition of hanging the criminals. The Mullicks are part 
of a very patriarchal state apparatus where the sounds of women and _ the 
underprivileged subaltern go unheard. The woman’s choice of profession and her 
consent for the profession are negated right at onset of the novel and Chetna is forced 
to inherit the job of the executioner. Even her opinions made in The Hang Woman’s 
Diary aired on television belong to her father. While the Grddha Mullick line continues 
through the male successors, Chetna’s rise to power as the Hang woman is only due to 
the absence of an able-bodied male successor, since Chetna’s brother Ramu is 
incapacitated and bedridden. This sheds clear light on the patriarchal family system, 
where women are denied access to power. Chetna is chosen, in the absence of ‘better’ 
options to carry forward the Grddha Mullick pedigree of hanging men for the sake of 
justice. The novel is narrated in an epic canvas and history is marked with reference to 
the succeeding patriarchs of the family, referred in the novel as Pitamaha. The novel 
clearly states that history is always his’story and Chetna’s attempt to rewrite history 
through the revolutionary appointment as the hang woman is discouraged by the state, 
the men around her as well as the women of her own household. 


A major question the novel addresses is whether women have the audacity to hang a 
man. Women are historically positioned as the weaker sex, submissive, maternal and 
kind. While Chetna proves her mettle from a very young age by instantly learning to 
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make the perfect noose, hanging (though accidentally) her childhood playmate, injuring 
Maruti Prasad who attempted to molest her and expressing her desire to hang Sanjiv 
Kumar Mitra when he expresses his carnal desires for her. “That night I imagined that 
he was standing on the top of the platform of death; that I had covered his face with the 
death mask; that I pulled the lever in 727 ways” (Meera 122). Another major question 
that the novel raises is how many women were hanged in history. There aren’t many 
because the state and judiciary make a soft verdict for the female criminals, taking into 
consideration their gender and familial responsibilities. However, the novel discusses 
in detail the hanging of Kadambari, a woman who killed her husband during his illicit 
affair. When the lever was pulled and her body was suspended, her legs parted in pain 
and the audience rejoiced in the clear view of her privates. It is only after this incident 
that the law was made to cover the women convicts from head to toe and their legs to 
be tied before hanging them. Every page of the novel stinks of death. Hangings, 
relishing of the execution, execution turned into a spectacle, amputations, deaths in 
Chetna’s own house, the nearby Nimtala Ghat crematorium, vehicles that pull dead 
bodies and above all, the living beings dead and frozen inside themselves, especially on 
the streets of Sonagachi abound the pages of the novel. 


Sonagachi plays a crucial role in the novel. The hangmen of the yore were philanderers 
in the streets of Sonagachi. Phanibushan Mullick had affairs with many women of the 
red street. He however killed Chetna’s Kaki ma when he found her in a suspicious 
situation in the Red street. While men have the social sanction for profligacy, women 
are bound by chains of moral purity, virginity, maternity etc. Sanjiv Kumar Mitra leads 
a high-profile life and is ashamed to reveal that his mother Trilokyadebi was once a 
beshya in Sonagachi. The sinner mother passes down the traits of the street onto her 
son, that Sanjiv Mitra’s nimble fingers can steal things from vendors in broad daylight, 
without anyone noticing. The men enjoy sexual freedom, in spite of all familial 
obligations that bind them; the women, however, are choked by invisible codes of 
conduct that strangle them. India as a nation, deifies women as the Prakriti, Mother and 
Goddess but demonizes her when she fails to conform to the standards set by the 
society and violate the gender roles. Both deification and demonization are essentially 
processed of dehumanization. 


After being appointed as the nation’s first female executioner (though Chetna denies it 
multiple times), Chetna becomes an overnight celebrity, and suddenly becomes the 
source of India’s pride and becomes the symbol of Indian womanhood. She is the 
embodiment of Shakthi, a figure every Indian woman looks up to. She becomes the 
click bait for the channel’s TRP. The sudden publicity bamboozles even Chetna, who 
had never been the centre of attraction before. In spite of her high marks, Chetna was 
forced to discontinue her studies and take up the job as proof reader in the private firm 
of Maruti Prasad. She was a victim of the society’s gender discrimination and there is 
no wonder that she said nothing at the prospect of the government job, even if that 
meant she will have to do a cursed job for all her life. Hailing from a family dwelling in 
abject penury, the experience of being thrown into the limelight is numbing for Chetna 
Mullick. 


The motif of ‘story telling’ is pivotal to the plot. Most part of the history is presented 
through stories and the rest in the form of factual narration. Phanibhushan Grddha 
Mullick, Thaku ma and Chetna are the main story tellers; the oldest have the most 
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stories to tell. All of them take pride in their ancestry and never misses a chance to tell 
stories about their forefathers who devised, improved and revolutionized the act of 
hanging criminal men. The Grddha Mullicks have been living in Bengal since the pre- 
colonial days when Bengal was a princely state. Their lineage had survived the colonial 
period when Bengal was a presidency to the present day independent India. Their 
family saga therefore is a revelation of the mechanics of power. Every time Sanjiv 
Kumar Mitra tries to trap Chetna with his questions, she delves into the past, citing the 
story of her ancestors as an answer to the tricky questions raised. The story teller 
wields certain powers and privileges; they sometimes withhold or alter the ending of 
the stories to their benefits. Chetna hides parts of the stories many times during the 
interview. These omissions and additions are very political; they reveal the patriarchal 
nation’s choices, preferences and priorities. The wielder of power will always be 
favored by history over the other and in most cases, the power-wielder is a man. The 
male adventures thus gain place in history while the female experiences get obliterated. 
Chetna Mullick stands over the graveyard of obliterated and forcefully obliviated 
female experiences, representing the Indian feminine self. Her ascend to limelight and 
nation-wide acclaim is therefore, every Indian woman’s ascension to power. 


The glorification of the male tradition is very evident in the text, while the absence of a 
female tradition is equally obvious. Chetna picks up the rope to hang Banarjee and 
feels scared “but felt proud as I thought that this rope was passed down the hands of my 
Baba, Dadu and his Dadu” (Meera 124). Also questions on the necessity of hanging 
and the justice involved in it are problematized by the text. The interviewer in The 
Hang woman’s Diary asks, “hanging has never decreased the number of crimes or 
criminals in any country. Then, is not hanging to death the state’s denial of a human 
being’s right to live? By executing the hanging, Chetna, aren’t you also being a part of 
the state’s agenda?” (131,132). Chetna’s response echoes the responses of all her 
forefathers, that the executioners are mere tools in the hands of the state. It is the state 
that concludes upon the crime, the victim and the perpetrator and passes the final 
verdict; the executioners simply execute the act, so that justice prevails. 


When the stories of Chetna’s male ancestors were marked in golden ink, the women in 
their lives were forgotten. When Thaku Ma told Chetna the story of Udayamitra 
Mullick who became a monk, saddened by the elopement and death of his wife, Chetna 
responds with the question “what about the women? Were they never sad?” to which 
Thaku Ma replied, “women can hold back grief” (139, 140). When Chetna asks her did 
Dadu love her, Thaku Ma said, “man’s love and woman’s love differ. A man can only 
love a woman who pleasures him; woman can love even a man who hurts her” (140). 
Chetna’s confusion about her feelings for Sanjiv Kumar Mitra springs from her 
inability to say ‘no’. Ramu Da lovingly discourages Chetna from marrying Sanjiv 
Mitra. Phanibhushan Mullick however is impressed by the qualification and prosperity 
of Mitra and forces her to marry him. “I longed to utter a no, but no words came out. 
My heart desired him, even when he hurts me” (142). At a point where Sanjiv Mitra 
abuses Chetna in her own house for lowering the TRP of his channel, she fiercely 
answers back to him and runs inside, hiding her tears. She expects her Ma or Kaki Ma 
to console her, but they were busy consoling Sanjiv Mitra. Chetna painfully realizes 
that a man’s tears are priceless in comparison to the trivial tears of a woman. 
Phanibhushan Mullick praises his daughter, but the very moment she back answers to 
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him, he asks her to shut her mouth because women are not supposed to raise their 
voices inside his family. The women in the novel are trapped in a suffocating male 
world. 


The victimization and objectification of women is very evident when Sanjiv Kumar 
Mitra brings in Kokila Banarjee, the wife of the sentenced-to-death Jathindranath 
Banarjee alongside Chetna, his executioner. The tears of the former and the 
resoluteness of the latter become the channel’s bait for rating. Chetna shivers in the 
presence of Kokila. Mitra asks the most insensitive question that can only spring from 
the tongue of patriarchy- “Kokila Di, have you given a thought about your 
kumkumbindi that simply has a life of ten more days?”(153). Mitra later brings Pratima 
Ghosh, the mother of Ramesh Chanderghosh, the last hanged culprit. Pratima 
surprisingly endorses hanging, saying it is better to hang the poor than torture them in 
jails. Mitra tries his best to evoke tears from her but fails. When he tries to molest 
Chetna inside the match box-sized house of Pratima Ghosh, she slaps him. The noose 
that was tied tight between the third and fourth vertebrae of Mitra’s neck bore witness 
to an unusual female sisterhood between the mother of the hanged and the daughter of 
the hangman. 


Chetna clearly explicates the politics of hanging. She says, “I can kill anyone with the 
noose made out of my dupatta. But it is not expected by the citizens from a responsible 
government. When the government decides to hang a criminal, it should be executed 
foolproof. Therefore, the government-appointed hangman/woman can’t hang the 
criminal the way a hitman does”(173). Chetna insists that India is a democratic nation 
and “Sanjubabu, the government elected by the people get to decide how the citizens 
should live and die” (175). 


The executioner-executed motif is extended to the love-hate relation Chetna Mullick 
and Sanjiv Mitra share between them. When Chetna has the upper hand in the studio 
room, she feels powerful like the executioner and longs to tighten the noose around his 
neck. While he behaves playfully and expresses his love, she melts and the love frozen 
inside her starts flowing and then she exchanges roles with him, becoming the 
executed, with the noose tight around her neck, precisely between the third and fourth 
vertebrae. 


Reference to Pingalakeshini, the only hangwoman in the Mullick family before Chetna 
abounds in the twenty second chapter. “When Pingalakeshini laughed, the house as 
well as the land were destroyed’(215). She had to suffer physical violence at the hands 
of many men and as a revenge, she killed all nine children born from her womb using 
their umbilical cord as the noose. After the conquest of Balban, Pingalakeshini 
demanded him the job of the executioner to execute her violators. Sanjiv Mitra asks 
Chetna why did Pingalakeshini opt to be an executioner when she could have wreaked 
vengeance on the violators even othwerwise. Chetna replys “all that I can say is that the 
wrath of some women do not end by simply killing a man” (220). What Chetna did not 
tell Mitra was the fact that Pingalakeshini hung Thumkhankhanseven hundred and 
twenty-seven times. However, her story is unrecorded in history, which celebrates 
Chetna as India’s first ever hangwoman. History has always been partial towards 
women. When Ramu Da tells Chetna that she now has a place in history, Chetna says 
“TI am scared of History”. He replies, “All women are”. Chetna finds it to be slightly 
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faulty: “it is not women who are afraid of history. it is history who is afraid of the 
women. This is why very few women find place in history” (237). Even when the 
world looks up to Chetna, her world merely revolves around two men — her Baba 
PhanibhushanMullick, whom she is afraid to defy and Sanjiv Mitra whom she is afraid 
to love or hate. Chetna’s body is the embodiment of Indian womanhood, yet that body 
is regulated by men. She sometimes resists and mostly succumbs to the force. 


The patriarchal state that overpowers the feminine presence is evident in 
Meera’s Arachaar, though not explicitly; it functions in the most subterranean fashion 
within the novel. The presence of the state is experienced in the form of the figure of 
the executioner, who functions for the state. Chetna, who is appointed as the first 
hangwoman of Indian nation and performs a task, the prospects of which make even 
men shiver fails to resist this powerful patriarchal presence in the form of the state. It is 
also very evident that women, especially, Thaku Ma and Kaki Ma are carriers of 
patriarchy who fears the world to stop when women laugh loud or tread hard. Meera 
realistically portrays the plight of women inside an essentially male nation in the novel 
Araachaar. 
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Abstract: Dalit autobiographies and memoirs open up a new paradigm of scholarship by the 
revelation of caste discrimination and humiliation that has largely remained invisible to both 
academia and popular culture. Among Dalits, Dalit women come under the most vulnerable 
section of society as the subject of caste oppression from upper caste, as laborers subject to 
class-based oppression and as women from patriarchal society including men of their own 
caste. This paper endeavors to conduct a comparative study of the experience of Dalit women as 
mothers in Sujatha Gidla’s Ants among Elephants: An Untouchable Family and the Making of 
Modern India (2017) and Yashica Dutt’s Coming Out as Dalit (2019). The selected texts 
portray atypical mother figures who are in search of attaining some sense of dignity and self- 
worth in a world filled with preoccupied caste notions which denies them these values. This 
study focuses on depiction of motherhood and its relation to women’s sense of identity. Mothers 
here resist stereotypical gender-ascribed roles of dalit woman and/or dalit mother. 


Keywords: motherhood, dalit, caste, gender, experiences 


Indian society, known for its unique system of stratification embedded with purity, 
categorized people into a four-layered caste system topping Brahmin to least pure 
Shudra. This structure is added by Ati-shudra or Dalit, a group comes below all others 
and occupys lowest ladder in the caste system. Broken or scattered; as etymological 
meaning of the word Dalit says, they are considered untouchable, looked down by all 
other castes and sidelined into margins of society. “Dalit women bear the embodiment 
of pollution doubly: through their status as outcaste and through their female bodies... 
As women, their female bodies, also assigned at birth, carry untouchability through 
biological functions including menstruation and childbirth” (Hibbs, 273). Historically, 
motherhood is glorified as an eternal role and sole identity for women. Studies focused 
upon celebrated ‘ma’ figures in visual and literary narratives like the concept of 
‘mother India’, but such narrative analysis knowingly or unknowingly stood away from 
bringing dalit mothers into literary paradigm. Dalit women writer’s depiction of their 
own everyday life through the forms of autobiographies and memoirs successfully 
brought caste and gendered discrimination as Dalit women into academia. 


Sujatha Gidla (1963- ), Indian American author and activist, is popularly known for her 
memoir Ants among Elephants: An Untouchable Family and the Making of Modern 
India (2017). She was born and brought up in a Dalit community in Andhra Pradesh 
and moved to United States at the age of 26. Gidla is considered among the new faces 
of Dalit literature. Yashica Dutt (1986- ), is a journalist, activist and writer of caste 
related social issues. Her first literary work Coming Out as Dalit was published in 
2019. Born in a Valmiki dalit family, lived in disguise as Brahmin Coming Out as Dalit 
is Dutt’s quest for her true identity. Rigid caste system and suppressed female voices 
depicted as dominant concern in these selected works. The objective of this paper is to 
examine complexity of dalit motherhood and its relation to women’s sense of identity 
in Ants among Elephants and Coming Out as Dalit. 
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Gidla’s text deals with poverty and fight against caste in a dalit family of three 
generations located in a town called Kazipet, situated in Andhra Pradesh. Having been 
born into an untouchable caste they suffer immense tragedies and pain in the story. The 
lives of Sathyam, Manjula and Gidla are retelling of systemic caste/ gender 
discrimination in family household, academic institutions, political organization etc. 
Manjula, breaking all odds, crossing boundaries of village, acquiring masters from a 
Central University in Uttar Pradesh. Even though excelling in studies and not getting 
deserved marks due to untouchable caste identity Manjula comes out with flying 
colours. She had to face such challenges again in various stages of life from colleagues, 
superiors, house owners and even from hospital attendees. Marriage, children and ever 
present caste identity takes a toll on the independent professional young woman’s life. 
Dutt’s narrative follows the troublesome life of a mother-daughter duo, who hide their 
lower caste dalit identity for social acceptance and pretends to be upper caste Brahmin. 
It recounts living with the exhausting burden and constant fear of being found out. The 
writer took more than two decades to shake off the fake identity and stand for herself. 
The setting occupied by the women in both texts differ acutely, yet they are united by 
the struggle to attain some sense of dignity and self-worth. 


The writers present complexity of Dalit motherhood in a unique way which allows 
them to move away from conventional boundaries of traditional motherhood. Dalit 
women as mothers rooted in gendered and caste oppression yet intersect in diverse 
ways in individual experiences. The concept of black intersectionlity originated in 
black feminist theory to separate first world, race, gender and class intersection from 
euro-centric experiences. Dalit feminists adapted caste, gender and class as important 
intersections in Indian context. “In both contexts, intersectionality operates as a tool to 
observe and address the patriarchal injustices faced by the most marginalized and 
vulnerable women in the world” (Rege, 171). Dalit women/mothers are most prone to 
violence from caste (as untouchable), class (from upper class labors), gender (men 
including their own caste) factors. Gidla narrates Manjula’s experience of third 
delivery and tubectomy in the text, 


“After the operation, they did not give her penicillin, because her family had 
yet to find the money to buy it... the pakis working as janitors in government 
hospitals often behave cruelly toward patients who are poor...She violently 
pulled off Manjula’s sheet. For hours the blood had been oozing out at her 
incision, soaking the sheet, and as blood dried, the sheet got stuck to her 
stitches. Tearing off that sheet, this woman ripped the incision open” (262). 


The deep pain she suffered mixed with the pain of every dalit woman who lacks the 
privilege of upper caste, wealth and ‘male body’. In another part, young Gidla 
remembers her father chasing her mother to beat for waking up late. 


“The terrified woman—her mother—disheveled, her hand wounded, utterly 
naked, running to save herself. The man—Sujatha’s father, her beloved 
father—chasing after her mother, who, desperate, ran out of the house. Her 
father went after her. Sujatha’s mother ran around to the other side of the well. 
Her father followed. He pretended to start chasing her mother in one direction, 
and when she tried to run away, he turned around and caught her from the 
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other side. The children’s grandmother stood looking on with pride at her son’s 
display of manliness” (295/296) 


In Coming Out as Dalit narrator’s mother dreamed of becoming IPS officer, but her 
marriage, dealing with her husband’s drunken abuse, early pregnancy leads to 
shattering her childhood dream and ends up trying to kill herself. Even though the 
selected mothers succumb to patriarchal abuse but in a longer run they come out of the 
conventional boundaries of rigid motherhood. Manjula single handedly manages her 
three young children, without spousal support and moves to her new job along with 
them. Worse domestic conditions or gender/caste bias in job or unfaithful abusive 
husband cannot resist her from leading a respectful life. She hails as a self-reliant 
modern working-class woman with an exemplifying outlook. Whereas the mother in 
Dutt’s narrative breaks away all glorified ideas of super woman/mother. She remains 
like any other human being who failed to build an ideal life but uses every chance in 
front of her making her life a better one. After the loss of her husband’s job she tries 
her hand in various jobs. Patriarchal India protected womanhood sometimes 
worshiping as goddesses or hailing as mother India or claiming mother status to 
idealized female bodies. Such narratives underline the fact that glorification itself is 
patriarchy and real woman experiences lie far away from such images. These memoirs 
successfully come out not dehumanizing mothers in their text and celebrating them as 
any other human being who are not perfectly idealized larger than life characters but 
simply as practical individuals in any other society. As per existing social norms 
motherhood is the ultimate identity of woman and not becoming mother is considered 
as less of a woman. Academic qualifications, career achievements, and financial 
success are valued less than child bearing ability in patriarchal norms. Both mother 
figures in the selected texts find their own identity apart from being a mother. Manjula 
finds her identity as a lecturer of History and Sashi (Dutt’s mother) tries her hand in 
tailoring, candle making, teaching, etc. Thus, mother characters in Ants among 
Elephants and Coming out as Dalit’s can read as alternatives to historical stereotyping 
in depicting mother figures who instigate their own distinct individuality regardless of 
society’s reservations and limitations. 


The selected mothers are not playing a passive role but face bitter realities of social 
existence. Instead of simply staring at poverty, domestic violence, human rights 
violence and caste segregation they actively participate in each struggle. Sashi was 
denied the right to choose the subject she wanted to study and the college she wanted to 
go for higher education, both women had no active role in whom/ when they wanted to 
marry. Dutt explains, 


“Mum/’s heart had been set on Allahabad University, arguably the best 
university in Uttar Pradesh at the time, whose illustrious alumni included poet 
Harivansh Rai Bachchan and writer Mahadevi Verma. But Allahabad, which 
was farther from home, was unacceptable, especially after a distant relative, 
who was neither a fan of women’s autonomy nor quality education, had 
informed her father that girls at Allahabad University smoked cigarettes and 
drank alcohol. He suggested that keeping Mum closer to home would make it 
easier to keep a check on her; unsurprisingly, that idea appealed to her father” 


(3). 
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The decision makers were fathers and brothers of the family even though they both 
lived in completely different parts of India, with different socio-economic settings. Yet 
they tried to participate in each role of decision making. Dutt’s mother was adamant 
about giving the best education to her children even though she could not afford it. She 
was criticized by her own family and in-laws for spending too much money on a girl's 
education. However, she along with her husband managed to pay the fee by selling 
property or pawning jewelry. She valued education above all earthly possessions. 


Education is considered to be a great uplifting tool among Dalits and the best way to 
attain respectability and dignity. This tool was constantly denied to them for 
generations by upper castes. From a very young age they internalized ‘otherness’ from 
school via their seating positions or economic factors or red marked id card/attendance 
books. In a study about experiencing Dalitness, Sara Sindhu Thomas writes, “The 
inferiority and humiliation are ingrained in them from childhood, they grow up 
internalizing this inferiority and humiliation. The consequence of such treatment is so 
damaging to their self-esteem that they are very often- even after they mature into 
adults- unable to pull themselves out of that mental make-up. They go about believing 
and accepting their condition as something that is inevitable to those belonging to the 
lower caste” (252). Dalit life can read as an attempt to gain self-worth and dignity in a 
world filled with preconceived caste notions. Sashi’s desperate attempt to fit in upper 
class by hiding their dalit identity faking as Brahmin throughout her life is a way to 
gain better opportunities and respect only a dalit can dream of. Dutt confess “Until I 
came out as Dalit, I passed as an upper-caste Hindu... passing refers to an elaborate 
posturing by mimicking the customes, traditions and manners of a majority 
community” (7). She further adds, her parents mimicked the upper-class habits even 
though they couldn’t afford it. The performance was to break out from lower caste. The 
most embarrassing parade of the year for young Datt was her birthday party with fairy 
tale cake, decorations and invitations to classmates she hardly spoke to. Dutt recalls the 
incident as “an assertion that we are ‘equal’ of the upper castes” (20). Other hurdles to 
pass as an upper caste were speaking perfect English, fitting in the top convent school 
of Ajmeer and picking up little details like how upper caste girls spoke, braided their 
hair or tucked in their sheets etc. Dutt explains, 


“So the only choice was to maintain the upper-caste aura. Mum feared that 
without necessary trappings, my outing as a Dalit would happen in less than a 
week. So she spent money we clearly didn’t have on more expensive things 
that would make up for my caste...kid’s shoe of 1992, high quality buckets and 
mugs from shiny plastic and matte gold studs for my ears meant to convey that 
we were rich so that no one would wonder if we were the right caste”( 26). 


Living with the fake identity for more than decades Dutt narrates the exhausting burden 
of being found out and guilty of not being true to herself. Though the mother’s attempt 
was to be treated as respectful dignified individuals in society, it took a toll on her 
daughter’s mental health and self-respect. Burdened with the evil nature of caste and 
responsibility of the lives of their children these mothers do whatever appears 
necessary for the survival, dignity and better life for their children. 


The oppressive caste structure, combined with gender discrimination suppress Dalit 
women into abusive positions within the social construct. Dalit women are easier 
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targets of abuse by upper caste men, women and men of their own community. Lack of 
financial empowerment force Dalit women to cling to even abusive husbands. Girls 
have to leave their own home during marriage and move to their husband's home at a 
very young age. They are forced to leave the security of home by this arrangement. 
Even in educational institutions or workplaces they are ridiculed and abused by the 
upper caste. The respect imposed upon upper caste/ Brahmin can never possible for 
untouchable Dalit. They have to work hard their entire life to earn such respect. In one 
of her writings Bama recalls psychological trauma she went through when she was 
falsely accused of stealing coconut from school premises. Similarly, Gidla recounts 
tortures she had to go through under caste Hindu superiority. 


“Despite the problems at her workplace, her infants and poverty infected with 
caste—gender barriers, Manjula braves the odds and bequeaths one of the most 
important contributions that goes beyond SM, which is to be a self-reliant 
woman who is directing, supporting and birthing revolution Manjula becomes 
a woman like other Dalit women who deserve a place in the books of 
feministic diaries that transcend convoluted forms of gender-ascribed roles. 
Manjula in many terms represents the Dalit women of today.” (Yengde, 112) 


Even confined into double or triple oppression Dalit women come out of the status of 
victim. They try to seek a greater role for themselves and in a caste discriminated male 
dominated public sphere. Gidla and Dutt use their life narratives as testimonies to 
challenge mistreating Dalit women within the constraints of caste and gender by either 
glorifying or slut shaming their gendered presence in public domain. Both narrators as 
new faces of current Dalit literature bring many unseen elements in modern 
professional dalit women’s lives. Thus, Dalit autobiographies and memoirs open up 
new paradigm of scholarship by the revelation of caste discrimination and humiliation 
that have been largely remained invisible to both academia and popular culture. The 
setting occupied by the dalit women in two texts differ acutely, yet they are united by 
the common ground in gendered caste abuse. They portray atypical mother figures in 
society and their quest for self-worth and dignity using various options open up for 
them. 


In a society where maternity is considered as an integral part of a woman’s state of 
being, these life stories arise the question of maternity being an unavoidable condition 
for a woman’s fulfillment in life. And what would happen if young women choose 
freedom and independence over the concept of family and motherhood. In the selected 
texts the mothers Manjula Gidla and Sashi Dutt were not allowed to choose what they 
wanted in their life but both gave those choices to their daughters. In other words, it 
took a generation of woman life to come forefront of family/social paradigm, with 
lifelong abuse, fight and sacrifice to give their daughters freedom to choose which is 
considered beyond imagination for any dalit young woman. 


Both Sujatha Gidla and Yashica Dutt enjoy a greater sense of identity in their lives 
rather than being confined to patriarchal ideas of motherhood. Both succeeded in 
getting higher education from the best institutions in the world and were able to lead 
fulfilling professional lives. Both move casteless foreign countries and tell their stories 
as representatives of many voiceless dalit women still suffocating in the chains of 
caste. 
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Abstract: Soft Power pioneered by Joseph Nye has become an important discourse among many 
academic enthusiasts. It encompasses a disparate range of issues like culture, foreign policy 
and political values, though is not limited to the mentioned three sets. This paper seeks to 
analyse the Russian, Indian and Chinese soft power in West Asia. First, the paper explains the 
concept of soft power and the importance of the grouping Russia, India and China (RIC). 
Russia, India and China as a grouping was coined by the then Russian Prime Minister Yevgeni 
Primakov and ever since the RIC has become the foundation of a multi polar, polycentric, anti- 
hegemonic world order. Second, the paper examines the variables namely, culture, diasporas 
and economic engagement of RIC with the West Asian countries. It must be mentioned that 
despite Russia, India and China have independent foreign policy; soft power has been an 
important instrument of their foreign policies. West Asia as a region continues to be the seat of 
rich culture and heritage, yet has vulnerable populace who look forward to peace and 
development. This region has witnessed great socio-economic and political unrest, the 
ramifications of which have been experienced world over. RIC has a global dimension as like 
West Asia they too have been ancient civilisations. This paper attempts to examine how RIC has 
explored its soft power for the betterment of the West Asian region and its population. 
Keywords: Soft Power, Russia, India, China, foreign policy, culture 


Introduction 


The dynamic demeanour of international actors keeps everyone perplexed. What is 
certain in international politics is the element of uncertainty. The conscious decision of 
U.S. President Trump to withdraw from the nuclear deal and the perpetration of 
violence on Iran thereafter, has consolidated the rift between U.S.A and Iran whose 
ramifications have been felt world over. Many media analysts assume that the seeds of 
World War III have been sown. Some even have made a categorical mention of putting 
it as ‘Hashtag it World War III’ (Roberts, 2020). No qualms, hard power is here to stay, 
if the only realist agenda of international actors is to resort to war for protecting their 
national interest. The use of guns and bullets, annihilation of humanity (in case a 
nuclear war breaks out), sabotages the positive image of the country inflicting violence. 
It has been argued that despite a direct confrontation between Tehran and Washington 
seemed unlikely, however, the intensification of Iran’s proxy war in West Asia (Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon and Yemen) is likely and there seemed no halt in the operations of the 
‘Axis of the Resistance’ comprising Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, Yemen and Palestine 
(Jahanbegloo, 2020). The use of force finds justification in the UN Charter only on two 
grounds. Article 2(4) of the UN Charter prohibits members from using force against a 
state’s “territorial integrity or political interference”, with two exceptions: first, when a 
state uses force in the lawful exercise of its right to self-defence, and second, when 
such an act is carried out with the UN Security Council’s prior approval (UNSC). 
Trump justified the attack on grounds of ‘anticipatory self-defence’ (Sanklecha, 2020). 
‘Coercion though would remain indispensable but would not suffice to enhance a 
country’s influence (Saran, 2019). Hard power (use of force) is not only costly but is 
morally denigrating too. 
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Jospeh Nye coined the term ‘Soft Power’ in his celebrated book Soft Power: The 
Means to Success in World Politics which meant the ability of a state to influence the 
behaviour of other states in order to secure desired outcomes through the means of its 
culture, political values and foreign policy (Nye, 2011: 84). Fan (2008: 152) argued 
that soft power is ‘soft’ or ‘tactical power’. Fan further argued that soft power is 
cumbersome in the sense that the resources work ‘slowly and indirectly, are diffused 
and also takes years to get desired outcomes’ (Simons, 2013: 07). Having mentioned 
about soft power let us now briefly understand the important features of Russian, 
Indian and Chinese soft power. 


RIC: What & Why 


As the global balance of power tilts towards the Pacific, the rise of Russia, India and 
China have become an undeniable certainty. The term Russia, India and China 
popularly called as RIC (henceforth), was pioneered by the then Russian Prime 
Minister Yevgeni Primakov on his visit to New Delhi in 1999 to counter the western 
alliance and has often been dubbed by the Russian media as ‘Primakov’s triangle’ 
(Das, 2010). Through this, Primakov had sent signals in two directions: ‘warning to the 
west and invitation to the east’? (Mohanty, 2001: 77). Russian, India and China ‘span 
two continents, link three oceans and represent forty percent of global populace’ 
(Wang, 2013). The three have been ancient civilisations and have contributed 
abundantly to the world culture. A brief description of RIC has been outlined as in the 
following table: 

















Country | Area (1000 sq.km) | Capital | Currency | GDP US ($) 2016 
Russia 17,125 Moscow Rouble 1,286 

India 3,287 New Delhi | Rupee 2,273 

China 9,600 Beijing Renminbi | 11,203 




















Table 1: Key Statistics about Russia, India and China 
Source: BRICS Joint Statistical Report, 2017 (2017:10). 


Stating the importance of RIC, former Foreign Secretary, Government of India, 
Ambassador Kanwal Sibal reiterated that ‘multi polar world has become the 
foundational ethos of the RIC trilateral venture with a sincere rejection of a unipolar 
world order’ (Varma, 2018). These three ancient civilisations have time and again 
propagated a multi polar world order by challenging the ‘core’ countries and have also 
given a new perspective to global political comprehension, thus forming what Tabata 
(2015: 01) called as an ‘intermediary layer’. Mahapatra (2013) argued that RIC would 
be playing the role of a ‘balancer’ in global affairs be it polity or economy. They are 
also part of many multilateral groupings like BRICS, SCO, G 20 etc. The three 
countries are also nuclear powers and the stability of South Asia majorly depends upon 
their camaraderie; they have functional nuclear war heads: Russia - 6,850; India - 135 
and China - 280 warheads (Arms Control Association, 2018). 


The Institute of Chinese Studies (ICS), New Delhi mentioned the principle of the 
“Three No’s” of RIC namely: no confrontation, no bloc and no targeting against third 
countries. The ICS website states: “RIC countries, by rejecting the policy of force, 
following the instruments of dialogue, ‘soft power’ and cross civilisation dialogue has 
contributed in the process of elimination of imbalances and relaxation of turbulence in 
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international politics” (Institute of Chinese Studies). The regular annual meetings of the 
RIC foreign ministers have been taking place which have been briefly mentioned in the 
following table: 





Year | Meeting and Place 
2011 | 11° RIC in Beijing 
2012 | 12 RIC in New Delhi 
2014 | 13" RIC in Moscow 
2015 | 14" RIC in Beijing 
2017 | 15“ RIC in New Delhi 
2018 | 16th RIC in New Delhi 
2019 | 17" RIC in Beijing 


Table 2: RIC Meetings 


Source: Institute of Chinese Studies Website 



































RIC is required for a stable South Asia as much as it is required for Russia, India and 
China as well as stability in other regions. Volkhonsky (2015) reiterated that the need 
for the consolidation of RIC was to ‘integrate an isolated India for Eurasia and the Asia 
Pacific region, developing economic cooperation mechanisms, and all this was 
consolidated by India’s inclusion in the SCO endorsed by Russia and China’. Shortly 
before the 14" RIC Ministerial meeting Russian Foreign Ministry mentioned: “Russia 
considers the RIC dialogue mechanism an important element of multilateral net 
diplomacy, working in the interests of establishing a fair world order, formation of 
overwhelming, equal and indivisible security architecture in the Asia Pacific region and 
its inclusive sustainable economic development” (Tass 2016). The 14th RIC meeting 
focused on the Middle East peace process, the situation in Afghanistan, and the 
resolution of the political crisis in Ukraine (ibid). Also, a similar triangle called the 
USA-India-China has emerged. NBR Analyst John Graver said: “The crux of the new 
triangle is that each other fears alignment of the other two against itself. This fear exists 
for all three actors but is especially strong for the two weaker state actors, China and 
India. China and India have each taken action to counter a perceived link up of the 
other with the United States”. 

To analyse soft power of RIC in West Asia seems adventurous. It is known that Russia 
has been explicitly using its hard power along with the U.S.A in West Asia. China’s 
economic prowess and India’s diaspora engagement looks promising. Pethiyagoda 
(2017) mentioned “While the United States and Russia have long displayed their 
military power, and China is known for its economic power, India’s presence in the 
Gulf is distinctly shaped by its massive expat community there”. Having understood 
RIC and its importance let’s now understand their soft power in West Asia. Because 
the horizon of soft power is magnanimous therefore for the purpose of study three 
variables namely, culture, diasporas and economic engagement have been taken. Let’s 
deliberate on all three. 

Russian Culture 

In the pre-Soviet period, Russia’s involvement with West Asia began with Iran 
(modern day Turkey) in the form of pilgrimage, tourism, cultural exchange (Syria and 
Palestine). On both an official and popular level, Russia’s moral credentials among 
Arabs were higher than the Western counterpart. Its most important lobby in the region 
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was that of the local Christian Orthodox, who were protected from Turkish authorities 
and Greek clergy by Russian envoys. The presence of Russia’s hard power is known in 
West Asia, however, lesser known is the presence of Russian soft power i.e. culture in 
this region and therefore, this paper analyses Russian culture in West Asia. Despite 
propaganda elements were present during the Soviet period; however, Russian soft 
power has emerged only recently. Russia sees itself as being at a disadvantage on the 
international stage as a result of a negative image and reputation caused by a “lack of 
comprehension” and “bad (non-objective) information in the global information 
environment” (Simons 2013: 08). Russia is on its approach to regaining the level of 
soft power that the USSR once had in its immediate zone of influence, says Fiona Hill, 
a Brookings Institution researcher (Myers 2004). In terms of Russian foreign policy, 
Lukyanov (2013) has identified three objectives: the first is to “promote Russian 
culture, the Russian language, and the Russian education system as attractive and 
competitive”; the second is to “counter foreign media's negative portrayal of the 
country's policies and way of life”; thirdly, by conducting International Festivals of 
Youth and Students, Russia hopes to “build a group of Russia's friends around the 
world”. 

Russia is twice the size of the United States, with over a hundred ethnonational 
groupings, including a sizable Islamic population accounting for more than 15% of the 
overall population. Although Russia is predominantly Christian, its Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity differs from the Western tradition. As a close neighbour of the Middle East 
for more than a millennium, Russia is actively involved in all Middle Eastern affairs. 
Russia’s contacts with the Middle East in the pre-Soviet era were mostly with Iran and 
modern-day Turkey. Pilgrimage, tourism, cultural exchanges (Syria and Palestine), and 
modest business enterprise were among Russia’s interactions with the Arab world. Its 
most important lobby in the region was that of the local Christian Orthodox, who were 
protected from Turkish authorities and Greek clergy by Russian envoys. 

In the Soviet days, the Fourth Congress of the Communist International in November 
1922 mentioned: “that in certain circumstances, transitory (communist) alliances were 
acceptable to include the feudal aristocracy and the pan-Islamic movement”. 
Bolsheviks after the revolution courted the Arab world, but its enthusiasm waned after 
a few years. After WWII, the Soviet Union backed the establishment of Israel, but 
afterwards backed extreme Arab nationalist parties in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. Soviet 
military and economic help, as well as political clout in the Middle East, peaked in the 
late 1960s. The end of the Soviet’s active participation in the Arab world was 
highlighted by the First Gulf War and the Madrid Peace Conference in 1991. 

Russian Federation was established in 1991. In June 2004, an Egyptian journalist 
commented, “no one denied that Russia is not what it once was. But is still a major 
player in the international scene, and its political position on the Middle East Peace, 
Iraq and terror is one which the Arabs happen to agree” (Kreutz, 2007). Russia’s large 
Muslim population has an impact on its foreign policy making process, and indirectly 
influences its foreign policy towards Arab world. Iran is not an Arab country but is a 
Muslim nation. Russia protects the interests of Iran in the United Nations along with 
China. Russia was granted Observer status at the 32" meeting of the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference on June 30, 2005. Speaking at this event Russian Foreign Minister 
Sergei Lavrov stressed that Russia is an integral of both the Christian and Islamic 
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worlds and “its historical mission is to make the contribution to strengthening of the 
unity of the world civilisation” (ibid). 

In 1994, Moscow strengthened diplomatic ties with Syria because of its strategic 
location, which allowed Russia to bypass Turkey and Iraq, where the Syrian 
Communist Party had gained some clout. Russian soft power is still nascent and needs 
to grow. Russia’s goal in Iraq focuses on the preservation of Iraqi territorial integrity, 
its political stability, U.S. withdrawal from the country, and the protection of Russia’s 
remaining economic interest. As goes for Egypt, in contrast to Saudi Arabia, Egypt has 
offered little support to the spiritual Islamic revival in Russia and maintained close ties 
with Moscow. It can be considered symbolically important that Egypt was the 
destination of the new Russian Prime Minister Mikhail Fradkov who himself is a Jew. 
In 2001 Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov said: “from the development of 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land, the construction in the last century of Russian schools 
and hospitals, to the training of a large army of qualified specialists, the equipping of 
large industrial enterprises, contributing to the development of the national economies 
of a range of Arab countries” (Kreutz, 2007). 

Indian Diaspora 

India’s diaspora has been a significant tool in the country’s foreign policy. The Indian 
diaspora has proven to be a valuable source of soft power. According to the United 
Nations’ International Organization for Migration, India is the greatest country of 
origin for international migrants, with a diaspora of 17.5 million people spread 
throughout the globe, and it receives the highest remittance of $78.6 billion from 
Indians living abroad (The Hindu, 2019). If we analyse the Indian diaspora in the 
Middle East region, it is both loud in quantity as well as quality. Below is a list of 
overseas Indians residing in different regions of the West Asia: 




































































Country Non-Resident Indians Persons of Indian Origin Overseas Indians 
(NRIs) (PIOs) 

Bahrain 3,12,918 3,257 3,16,175 
Cyprus 5,730 128 5,858 
Egypt 3,500 265 3,765 
Georgia 3,192 8 3,200 
Iran 4,000 273 4,273 
Iraq 10,000 0 10,000 
Israel 12,467 85,000 97,467 
Jordan 20,050 157 20,207 
Kuwait 928,421 1482 9,29,903 
Lebanon 8,500 37 8,537 
Libya 1,500 2 1,502 
Morocco 258 96 354 
Oman 6,88,226 919 6,89, 145 
Palestine 20 0 20 
Qatar 6,91,539 500 6,92,039 
Saudi Arabia 2,812,408 2160 2,814,567 
Tunisia 121 16 137 
Turkey 1609 99 1708 
U.A.E 3,100,000 4586 3,104,586 
Yemen 500 10,000 10,500 














Table 3: Population of Overseas Indians in West Asia 





Source: Population of Overseas Indians in 2018, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Government of India. 
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Traders from India began migrating to West Asia in the 6th century AD, and Persian 
Gulf ports such as Aden and Socorro had thriving Indian merchant communities. Arab 
merchants were also welcomed in various Indian cities, including Calicut. India was a 
close diplomatic and commercial partner for the Saffavids and Mughals. From 
Afghanistan through Baku, Azerbaijan, and from Bandar Abbas, Iran, to Alexandria, 
Egypt, trade was strongly established. The Sultan of Egypt was said to receive 600,000 
crusaders each year in the 15th century as a result of customs duties imposed on spice 
traders from India. Gujarati merchants dominated Central Asia, Baku while Indian 
business groups like Sindhi, Battias and Luwatiyyas dominated Muscat in the 18" 
century contributing towards the ‘internalisation of trade’ in Muscat (Jain, 2007: 153). 
The importance of Indian traders in the Gulf region's socioeconomic development 
cannot be overstated. The Bombay presidency was the administrative capital of the 
Persian Gulf during the British rule, and the Indian rupee was the primary currency. 
Dubai's socio-cultural growth was aided by the establishment of schools and literary 
societies by Indian and Persian traders (ibid). 


Following the discovery of oil, Indians began to emigrate in sizeable numbers during 
the 1930s and led to the development of Bahrain Petroleum Company. In 1949, Indian 
expatriates also made up 86 per cent of the ministerial technical staff in thee Kuwait 
Oil Company. The Indian populace in the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries? 
constituted about 11 percent of the total population vast majority of whom resided in 
Saudi Arabia (46 per cent) and the UAE (27 per cent) in 2002: white collar jobs, skilled 
and semi skilled Indian workers are present in large numbers (Rajan and Nair, 2007: 
222). This number has risen considerably over less than two decades. There has always 
been a shortage of skilled manpower in the Gulf and the Indian workers have created a 
positive image of India as they are known for being peaceful, adjusting and laborious. 
According to the Ministry of Overseas Indian Affairs, India's diverse culture, “in which 
people of many faiths, languages, races, and political persuasions co-exist and thrive” 
is critical to the country's positive migratory and labour mobility (ibid, 2017). 


From the early 19" century, Indian traders were known to import pearls and dates from 
the U.A.E region in exchange for Indians textiles. After the World War II, the number 
of Indians in the region began to increase exponentially. Three-quarters of Indian 
workers in the U.A.E were unskilled workers, a large majority of whom were from the 
South Indian states, particularly from Kerala. Indians in the U.A.E have developed 
social and cultural activities on a large scale, based on linguistic and regional identities. 
They have established Indian schools, built temples, gurudwaras and have also been 
allowed to set up cremation grounds for the benefit of their community (ibid, 2007: 
225). 


According to UAE government figures, the population of the UAE was 93, 04,277 in 
2017, with three-quarters of the population being immigrants from other countries, 
including India. Mr. Yusuff Ali M.A (Padamshree in 2008), Mr. Syed M. Salahuddin, 
Mr. B.R. Shetty (Padamshree in 2009), Mr. Krishnamurty Kumar, Dr. J.R. 
Gangaramani (Padamshree in 2010), Dr. Azad Moopen (Padamshree in 2011), Mr. 


3 Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) consists of Saudi Arabia, Oman, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar and the United 
Arab Emirates. In all the Gulf countries, Islam is the state religion, the Sharia is the basic law and the 
Arabic is the only official language. 
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Krishnamurty Kumar, Dr. J.R. Gangaramani ( (Padamshree in 2011),Mr. Mohan 
Jashanmal, Mr.P.Bava Haji, Dr. Zulekha Daud, Mr. Surendra SinghKhandari, Mr. 
Girish Pant etc. The India Social and Cultural Centre (ISC) in Abu Dhabi had received 
the Pravasi Bharatiya Samman Award (The Ministry of External Affairs). 


During the 1970s in Dubai, the Indians constituted a large proportion of the manpower 
in trade and commerce. Hindi was used widely in the market place. Indians occupies 
supervisory and technical positions in electric power plants and hospitals. As of recent 
years, Indian culture has been accommodated well in Dubai. Cinemas screening 
Malayam and Hindi Bollywood movies have become popular, Indian restaurants have 
opened in large numbers, Indian stores selling Indian designer clothes and jewellery are 
in vogue, Indian schools affiliated to C.B.S.E (like the Indian High School) and LC.S.E 
curricula with Indian teachers have been doing well (IR, 2019). 


Likewise, in Abu Dhabi the Indian community organisations such as the Indian Centre, 
Malayalee Samajam, Kerala Art Centre, Indian Ladies Association, Indian Islamic 
Centre and ST. Joseph’s Club have been formed that cater to the Indians living there. 
Key figures of the Indian diaspora have helped in building bilateral ties: E. Ahamed, a 
Kerala native, coordinated a crisis management team in reaction to the kidnapping of 
three Indians in Iraq in 2004 and assisted in their release (ibid). Rich, influential and 
philanthropic Indians in the Gulf included B.R. Shetty (founder of NMC, one of UAE’s 
largest health care provider), Padam Shri Yusuff Ali M.A. (founder of Lulu Group, one 
of the largest supermarket chains across GCC), Sunny Varkey (founder of GEMS chain 
of schools), Sunil Vaswani (founder Stallion Group), Dr. Shamsheer Vayalil (VPH 
Healthcare) and Joy Alukkas (founder of Joyalukkas Group which is a jewellery group) 
(Anderson, 2018). In the field of art, Muhammed Jumaa Khan is considered one of 
Yemen’s greatest singers (Reeves and Knehtl, 2007: 235). 


The Indian community in Bahrain have had a long history. In the first half of the 20% 
century, Indian merchant established import business in rise, tea, sugar and shoes, 
subsidised Arab smugglers of gold and pearls, and even managed to trade opium from 
Kabul to Bombay. The Indians are Bahrain’s largest expatriate community and account 
for 30 per cent of its total workforce. Indian workers who are employed as skilled and 
semi skilled labourers account for 70 percent of the Indian diaspora in Bahrain. 
However, Indian housemaids who are less in numbers occasionally face problems of 
maltreatment. The Indian community has established schools and socio-cultural 
associations. There are 43 such organisations including Keraleeya Samajam. These 
function under the Coordination Committee of Indian Associations (CCIA) (ibid, 2007: 
227). 


The Indian community in Qatar are known as hard working, law abiding and sincere. 
They have technical expertise. Many are affluent and therefore send annual remittances 
from Qatar to India. The Indian community in Qatar has established schools affiliated 
to C.B.S.E and also Kerala State Education Board syllabuses. An Indian cultural centre 
functions under the aegis of Indian embassy. It oversees the activities of nearly 50 
socio cultural organisations (ibid). 


Talking about other countries of West Asia like Yemen, Israel and Turkey the Indian 
communities have flourished in these areas also. 
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In Yemen, the Gujarati community had established trade links and settled in Mocha. A 
fleet of 20 Gujarati vessels — ‘the fleet of Hindustan’ — made the journey each year to 
Mocha particularly to service the great Haj markets at Jeddah and Mecca. The bania 
community from Kathiawar, wealthy Bohra community from Ahmadabad and Muslim 
merchants from Surat settled in Yemen. During the British period the port of Aden and 
the coastal area of the Hadhramaut, running eastward as far as Omani territory of 
Dhofar was under the Bombay administration from 1839 until 1939. As a result, influx 
of considerable number of Indians occurred. The Parsi merchants from Bombay like 
Sorabji Cowasji, Edulji Manockji, Cowasji Dinshaw and others were well connected. 
In the present day Yemen, Indians are concentrated in large numbers in Al Mukalla, 
Ash Shihr, Lahij province Mocha port and Al Hudaydah (Reeves and Knehtl, 2007: 
235). 


In Israel, India’s three Jewish communities — Kochi, Bene Israel (from the Konkan 
coast near Mumbai) and Baghdadi (Arabic speaking Jews) have had its own history. 
Kochi’s Jews migrated due to the biblical philosophy of ‘Land of Israel’ to help build a 
Jewish homeland. Many Jews had an undaunted commitment to make aliyah — the 
process of immigration to Israel. Economic reason also figured. The Jews in Kerala 
migrated due to the land refoem policies of the Communist government in 1979. The 
Kochi Jews are found in Moshav Nevatim and women have congregated to sing 
Malayalam songs. They also play mediator roles between Kerala and Israel (Katz, 
2007: 239). 


Though marginal in number, the Bene Israel Jews in India met Mahatma Gandhi in 
1938 and supported the national movement. The Bene Israel are a much larger 
community and are more visible in Israel. They have transported the malida rite a 
propitiation of Prophet Elijah, who is believed to have visited India (ibid). 


In ancient period (2™ millennium BC) the empire of Mitanni in Anatolia, Turkey had 
Indo-Aryan ruling nobility with typical Indian names such as Mitra and Varuna. The 
Archaemenid or Old Persian Empire included both Northwest India and the territory of 
present day Turkey. With the acquisition of Arabia in the 16" century, the Ottoman 
Empire witnessed huge numbers of Indian Muslims travelling to Mecca and Medina, 
scared cities of Islam which were protected by the Turks. Turkey also became 
destinations for Indian revolutionaries during the Khilafat movement like Abdurrabb 
Barg (officer in the British Foreign Political Department). Indian expatriates are settled 
in Istanbul, Izmir, Bodrum, and Mrmaris; the growing trade led to the establishment of 
direct flights between Istanbul and New Delhi in September, 2003 (Kotin, 2007: 241). 


Chinese Economic Engagement 


As previously stated, China's soft power is primarily motivated by economic 
considerations. The use of “trade, investment, and finance policies to support China’s 
diplomatic, political, and strategic purposes, with a focus on securing resources, 
expanding export markets, and promoting China's soft power to advance China's 
economic development” has been defined as the Chinese concept of economic 
diplomacy (Wang, 2004). “State and military diplomacy, as well as whatever other 
strategy promotes economic advantage, in order to gain access to resources, markets, 
capital, technologies, or skilled labour for China's economic benefit” is also included in 
Chinese economic diplomacy (Heath, 2016). State and military diplomacy are part of 
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China's economic diplomacy. China's economic expansion drives its involvement with 
the Middle East in particular and the rest of the globe in general. China, according to 
Chaziza (2019: 24), employed diplomatic tactics to defend and pursue its business 
investments. China, according to Chaziza and Goldman (2016) “does not intervene in 
the internal affairs of other sovereign countries until its own national or economic 
interests are jeopardised” (e.g., the safety of its increasing foreign interests, Chinese 
citizens, and energy supply). Within the Belt and Road Initiative, China has increased 
its foreign investment in the Middle East (BRI). China had urged West Asian countries 
to join the Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank as founding members (AIIB). China 
has also participated in Middle East peacekeeping missions. Chinese observers 
participated in the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization in the Middle East 
in 1990, stationed military advisers in Syria, and built its first overseas naval base in 
Djibouti for Chinese troops to rest and relax. China’s involvement has included 
contributing to UN peacekeeping forces (e.g., Lebanon), passing UN Security Council 
resolutions (e.g., Iran nuclear crisis), mediating between conflicting parties (e.g., as in 
the Syrian government and opposition leaders), appointing special envoys (e.g. Syrian 
crisis and China’s special envoy on Middle East affairs) or hosting high level dialogues 
(Chaziza, 2019: 28). 


West Asia is a strongly contested region, and China's primary goal in the region is to 
defend its diaspora and interests. According to the Chinese Ministry of Commerce, 
Beijing has 14 businesses and 460 employees in Yemen, working on trade projects in 
oil extraction, telecommunications, construction, roads and bridges, and fisheries (Lee, 
2015). Each month, Yemen sells 1.4-1.5 million barrels of Masila crude, primarily to 
China. 


BRI in West Asia 


According to Chinese President Xi Jingping, the unrest in West Asia is the result of 
delayed economic development, hence the ultimate answer is dependent on continued 
economic development. In a speech to the Arab League in Cairo in January 2016, 
Chinese President Xi Jingping stated that Beijing should be the "builder of regional 
peace, promoter of development, booster of development, booster of industrialization, 
supporter of stability, and partner of people-to-people exchange in the Middle East" 
through the Belt and Road Initiative (China Daily, 2016). The BRI connects the Red 
Sea to the Bab al-Mandab Strait, which is controlled by Yemen, and hence has a 
strategic significance. Yemen is strategically essential for China's Belt and Road 
Initiative (BRI) and energy security. Yemen's proximity to the Horn of Africa, where 
Beijing has a significant commercial presence, and its location on the Gulf of Aden, 
making it a vital location for the Suez Canal, are examples of this. President Xi also 
offered $55 billion in investment and loans during his January 2017 visit, including the 
formation of a $20 billion common investment fund for the UAE and Qatar, as well as 
signing $15 billion in accords with Egypt (The National, 2016). 


China is aiming to build industrial cities under the BRI framework, such in Oman 
(where it will invest $10.7 billion to transform Duqm into an industrial hub) and Egypt, 
which has become the heart of the new Maritime Silk Road Initiative (MSRI). China is 
one of the most significant foreign investors in the new Suez Canal Economic Zone 
(SCZone), with 86 Chinese companies investing over $1.1 billion. China has also 
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assisted in the post-war reconstruction of Syria and Iraq. In West Asia, China has also 
been involved in humanitarian efforts. President Xi promised $20 million in loans to 
help Arab states with economic reconstruction at the China-Arab States Cooperation 
Forum's 8th ministerial meeting in Beijing, and pledged that China will provide 
Palestinians with more than $15 million in aid as part of a plan to provide Arab states 
with more than $23 billion in lines of credit. Iran became a crucial way station in the 
BRI project after signing the JCPOA, and both nations pledged to raise commerce to 
$600 billion over the next decade. China supports Iran's SCO participation and has 
urged Tehran to join the AIIB as a founding member. In projects like the Saudi-China 
Industrial Cluster (Jizan), the China-Oman Industrial Park in Duqm, the China-UAE 
Production Capacity Demonstration Zone, and the China-Egypt Suez Economic and 
Trade Cooperation Zone, Chinese enterprises are also gaining engineering and 
construction contracts. Gwadar in Pakistan and Djibouti in the Horn of Africa are 
examples of Chinese investments that first gain economic control before converting 
them to military use (Izzadeen, 2017). Harbor Pan Mediterranean Engineering 
Company of China is constructing a private port on Israel's Mediterranean coast, and 
Shanghai International Port Group has been awarded a 25-year licence to manage a 
deep sea private port in Haifa. China has also proposed investing in a Red Sea- 
Mediterranean railway (Red-Med railway), which may serve as a substitute for the 
Suez Canal (Hindy, 2017). The first Chinese cargo train landed in Tehran in February 
2016, as part of a Chinese plan to resurrect the historic Silk Road. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, one can say that the RIC has emerged as one of the important groupings, 
an alternative to the West. The three countries have been ancient civilisation and have 
been part of many groupings. While Russia has used its humanitarian grounds to 
validate its presence in West Asia, India has to use its diaspora in more effective ways 
and China has been using its economic investments to further its interest in West Asia. 
West Asia as a region has been vulnerable and the biggest atrocities of this 
vulnerability is faced by women and children. The ambit of soft power of Russia, India 
and China, to say the least tries to address this issue through humanitarian activities, 
employment generation etc. It is an understood fact that WWIII will be a nuclear war if 
at all it takes place. In this scenario, the role of soft power of RIC becomes crucial in 
the region of West Asia. Soft power promotion in West Asia has also helped in 
advancing the foreign policy objectives of these countries in West Asian region. The 
humanitarian activities of Russia in has helped to bolster its image there. Likewise, a 
two-way process of benefit has been brought by the Indian diaspora where they have 
been able to help India as well as the West Asian countries in which they are residing. 
Also, Chinese investment has paved way for employment generation etc. 
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Bhakti and Sufi world view, inter alia, evolves through an intricate play with the 
elements. The poets engage with the elements variously and in many forms to describe 
and reflect on the transitory and capture and concretize the Absolute. This elemental 
engagement, in fact informs their worldview, its existential reality and its spiritual 
possibilities. Their poetry is suffused with symbols — earth, water, fire, air, sky — that 
constitute and are constitutive elements of nature and that coalesce and combine in 
various permutations and combinations to organize the very being and becoming of a 
human being. Chakbast, an Urdu poet, very presciently sums up this elemental 
organization and its play in life thus: 


Zindag-kya-hai-anasir-mefi-zuhtir-e-tartib 
Maut-kya-hai-inhifi-ajza-ka-pareshafi-hona. (Chakbast) 
What is life; an ordered coherence of elements 


What is death; scattering of the very elements. (Translation ours) 


Sufi and Bhakti poets have not only employed these elements poetically to describe the 
material transitoriness of life but have also used them — separately or in combination — 
to reflect on various aspects and enigmas of human and spiritual truth. To illustrate 
Sheikh Farid (1188-1280 CE), in one of his padas, reflecting on life says: 


Beda-bandhi-na-sakiyo-bandhan-ki-bela 
Bhari-sarvaru-jab-uchhale-tab-taranu-duhela. 
Hathu-na-layi-ka-sunmde-jal-jaasi-dhola 
Ik-aapeene-patli-sah-kere-bola. 
Kahe-Faridu-saheliho-sahu-alaaeisi 
Hansu-chalsi-dummna-ahi-tan-dheri-this. (Farid 106) 


To risk paraphrasing, Farid says that to cross this life-ocean, we need a boat. When the 
human soul had time to tie or build the boat it whiled away the opportunity. 
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Consequently, when the waves of life-ocean would become calamitous, it would be 
difficult for the soul to make the boat. 


Farid further warns the soul not to touch this fragrant but fiery flower; it will burn it 
(human soul) in its fire. He advises the human beings not to be trapped by this 
seductive maya, otherwise it would destroy their purity. 


Farid also exhorts the devotee not to despair for the God/ the lover would surely call 
the beloved to itself. The immortal soul will walk away, even if saddened. The mortal 
body will crumble like dust. 


As is obvious from the above pada, Farid builds up his reflection on this worldly and 
other worldly life through interweave of the elements — water/ocean, fire/maya and 
dust/mortal body in this particular case. 


Bulleh Shah (1680-1724 CE) yet another Sufi poet, hints at the idea of self in Self and 
itself as a simultaneous presence and transcendence of elements, as a meditative 
acknowledgement of self/being through a series of negations — negations as a sequence 
of neither and nor: “Na-mein-aabi, na-mein-khaki/ Na-main-aatish-na-mein-paun” 
(Bulleh Shah in Duggal 30). The ‘I’ of the self and the Absolute in the Soul is a 
presence that is beyond binaries — in not being born it is beyond elements, senses, time 
and space: 


I belong neither to water nor to earth; 
Tam neither fir, nor air. 
I know not who I am. (Duggal 31) 


Kabir, a prominent Bhakti icon of India, similarly engages with the elements poetically 
to comment on and capture various shades of Bhakti — relational, emotional, mystical, 
and metaphysical. In one of his padas, for example, he invokes the elements to 
deliberate on life and death thus: 


Kaun-mare-kaun-janme-aai 

Sarag-narak-kaun-gati 
Panchtat-abi-gati-tain-utpana-eikein-kiya-nivasa 
Bichhure-tat-firi-sahaj-samanaan-rekh-rahi-nahi-asaa 
Jal-mein-kumbh-kumbh-mein-jal-hai-baahri-bheetri-pani 
Phuta-kumbh-jal-jalhin-samanaan-yahu-tat-katho-giyaani 
Aadei-gagnao-antei-gaganon, maddhe-gagnon-bhai 


Kahe-Kabeer-karam-kis-laage-jhooti-sank-upaai. (Kabir in Sharma 338) 


Kabir here reflects on life and death through the images of water, pot (earth) and sky. 
He underlines the Bhakti credo that Soul is eternal and it does not die. All the five 
elements (panchtatv) of this manifest world have their origin in the unmanifest, it is 
That, the Absolute, that resonates in all that is manifested through these elements. If 
and when scattered, these elements remerge in the Absolute. Water is in the pot and the 
pot is in the water; water is within, it is without. The moment the pot is broken, water 
moves into the water. This metaphysics is propounded by the wise. The Absolute is 
omnipresent — it is both within the body/pot and outside it. As a material entity, the pot 
is maya incarnate. The moment this spell of maya breaks or is broken through, the 
devotee transcends his ignorance and becomes one with the God. The sky, the cypher 
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or atma is everywhere — in the beginning, middle and in the end. Karma is just a 
pseudo faith; it holds no truth. 


The Sufi and Bhakti poets/saints thus delve into the ‘play of elements’ to cull out 
images to contextualize life and death, love and longing, and to talk about human 
follies and foibles and to propound bhakti and sufi ideas and ideals. 


I 


Sufi and Bhakti traditions, though distinct, overlap. Despite deriving from different 
spatial-cultural roots, their nature and texture is syncretic. Strong inter-textual echoes 
reverberate through and bind Bhakti and Sufi thought and poetry. They form an organic 
continuum wherein the voice, thought and symbolism of the one echo through the 
other. The Sufi and Bhakti devotional and existential streams converge to create a 
common cultural-religious pool. Here both become one in their melody and 
metaphysical intent. For example, if Kabir posits his bhakti quest and identity in terms 
of non-ritualistic spontaneity, so does Bulleh Shah. The spiritual quest for the self and 
the Self in both closely proximate each other and is informed by similar ideas, images 
and idioms. This is how Kabir envisions this quest: 


I’m neither pious nor impious 

I’m neither an ascetic nor a hedonist. 

I don’t dictate and I don’t listen 

I’m neither a master nor a servant 

I’m neither a captive nor a free man 

I’m neither involved nor indifferent. 

I haven’t been estranged from any one — 

and I’m one’s close companion. 

I’m not going to a place called hell — 

and I’m not going to heaven. 

I’m the agent all my actions — 

yet I’m different from my deeds. 

A few in a million can grasp this notion — 
they sit with poise, ensconced in immortality. 
Such is the creed of Kabir — 

some things it builds, some it destroys. (Dharwadker 204) 
And this is what Bulleh Shah says: 

I know not who I am. 

Iam neither a believer going to the mosque. 
Nor given to non-believing ways. 

Neither clean nor unclean. 

Neither Moses nor Pharoah. 

I know not who Iam. 

Iam neither among sinners nor among saints. 
Neither happy nor unhappy. 

I belong neither to water nor to earth. 

Tam neither fir, nor air. 

I know not who I am. 

Neither do I know the secret of religion. 
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Nor am I born of Adam and Eve. 

Ihave given myself no name. 

I belong neither to those who squat and pray. 
Nor to those who have gone astray. 

I know not who Iam. 

I was in the beginning; I’d be there in the end. 
I know not any other than the One. 

Who could be wiser than BullehShah 

Whose Master is ever there to tend? 


I know not who I am. (Bulleh Shah in Duggal 31) 


Both the Bhakti and Sufi poets not only proximate each other in the organization of 
their quest but they also draw from similar semiotic pool to capture and communicate 
this quest. The metaphor of dust is one such reoccurring symbol that resonates through 
Bhakti and Sufi poetry and evolves into a palpable metaphysical, existential and 
pedagogical prop. 


lil 


Sheikh Farid is the oldest of these three poets under focus in this article. Also known as 
Shakarganj, he was born in Kothewal near Multan, and would finally settle in 
Pakpattan, now in Pakistan. Recounting Guru Nanak’s travel to Multan, Harbhajan 
Singh tells us that Multan of Nanak’s time was notorious for four things — dust, heat, 
fakir and cremation ground: 


Chahar-cheez-tohfa-aj-Multan 
Gard, garmi, Gada-o-goristan. (Singh 19) 
Multan gifts you four things 


Dust, heat, Sufis and cemeteries. (Translation ours) 


Being rooted in his moment and milieu, Farid’s poetic worldview might have imbibed 
and improvised on this folk understanding of his surroundings. His poetry mostly 
comes out as austere engagement with Sufiana thought and expression. The images of 
dust (gard), asceticism/ascetic (gada/fakiri) and tomb or cemetery (gor) peep through 
his poetry as stark reminders of the transitoriness of material life and as ‘embodiments’ 
of Sufiana thought: 


Bole-sheikh-Faridu-piyare-alah-lage 
Th-tanu-hosi-khak-numani-gor-ghare 
Chhail-lang-de-paari-gori-manu-dheereeya 
Kanchan-vanne-paase-kalvati-cheeriya 
Kaatik-kunza-cheti-dau-saawani-bialiyan 
Seeyaale-sohdeeyan-pir-gali-baahdiya 
Jimmi-puchhe-asmaan-Farida-khewat-kinti-gaye 


Jaalab-goran-naal, ulaame-ji-saahe. (Farid in Singh 101) 


Farid exhorts the people to be and stay in love with the Beloved, i.e., God. Let it be a 
bond of the self with the Self. It is a relationship that of necessity demands 
transcendence of the material self. Material body is mere dust and would ultimately be 
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consigned to dust. It would end up as dust in the grave: “Jh-tanu-hosi-khak-numani- 
gor-ghare.” 


The body is as physical and as gross as dust. Dust constitutes the materiality of the 
body and surrounds it ultimately. Body may be a physical reality but not the spiritual 
truth. Tomb may seem to be the final destination for the body, yet it is not the final 
destination of the soul, the real self. It lies across (paari) the river of life. In other 
words, it is a moment in a movement — a moment when the self/atma moves over to 
merge with the Self. While the body rots in the grave, the beauteous self (chhail), 
crosses the river of life (bhavsagar) and gets to ‘that’ shore of peace. Farid’s sufiana 
worldview is cognizant of this spiritual truth and hope that it offers to the devotee: 
“chhail-lang-de-paari-gori-manu-dheereeya.” It is only in this crossing that the self 
(gori) is at peace with itself. It is this devotional hope that sustains one through 
bhavsagar. All else — the gold and glitter (kanchan) or the material affluence including 
the body — is mere dross; it only enslaves and tortures the lesser mortal — the khak — 
through its sensual illusion/maya. Provoked by the senses, the mortal being deludes 
itself like kunz in flight in the month of Kartik, like passions on fire in the month of 
Chaitra or like the restlessness of lightening in the sky in the month of Saawan. For a 
spiritually awakened one, all these provocations are mere bodily indulgences, 
temporary and need to be transcended. The devotee should live like Hemant. 


A material body that is prey to these indulgences have to bide their time in the graves 
to be finally interrogated by Munkar and Nakeer.* This is the only answer that sky 
(enlightened being/subtle) offers to the dust/earth, when it/the gross asks the subtle 
(sky) about the whereabouts of all those who had led a life of ostentatious indulgence 
sans devotion: “Jimmi-puchhe-asmaan-Farida-khewat-kintigaye /Jaalab-goranaal, 
ulaame-jie-aahe.” 


Farid thus plays with the elemental images, the images of the sky and the earth to 
concretize the idea of subtle and gross in Sufi worldview. The gross in Farid’s 
worldview not only surrounds us as a material reality (dust) but also becomes our 
interrogative frame (Jimmi-puchhe-asmaan). However, for answers one has to go 
beyond the gross. One has to mediate through inquisitive mind (Jimmi) to access the 
subtle (asmaan). Farid thus uses the image of dust not only as a descriptive category to 
embody the idea of material grossness but also, by pitching earth as questioning being 
and sky as being with answers, turns it into a tool of comparison between the gross and 
the subtle. 


But ‘dust’ in Farid’s worldview also appears as a simile for Sufiana devotion. Farid 
adroitly employs this simile to capture the texture and intent of ishg-e-mazazi and ishq- 
e-hagqiqui bond, or the physical and the platonic love relationship: 


Farida-aisa-hoi-rahu, jaisa-khak-maseet 
Pairan-tale-litaariye, kade-na-chhode-preet. (57) 


Farid posits the devotee as the dust on the floor of the mosque (jaisa-khak-maseet). It is 
a very complex but revealing image. Dust symbolizes ego-less-ness. A human 
being/devotee needs to de-empty himself of his arrogance if he has to reach the Self. 


4Munkar and Nakeer, it is believed in Islam, are the angels (farishte) who interrogate the dead in the tomb. 
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Dust also symbolizes steadfastness. A devotee needs to be pliant but steadfast in his 
devotion. He has to continuously forgo his ego and become dust under the feet of the 
devotees visiting the mosque, and at the same time be firm in his resolve to not leave 
the floor of the mosque despite every possible humiliation or agony. It is this 
devotional faith/truth that Farid posits and communicates through the image of dust. He 
thus turns dust into a dynamic symbol that is both active and passive at the same time. 
The devotee needs to trample the ego (pairan-tale-litaariye), but there is a meditative 
process involved: the ego has to be replaced by steadfast love (kadena-chhode-preet). 
Besides this act of being trampled of necessity requires the feet/presence of other 
devotees; the ego of the devotee cannot be trampled on by any one, but only by those 
visiting the mosque. The Devotee cannot reduce himself into ‘any kind of dust’, he has 
to be a qualified dust, a dusty speck forever on the floor of the masque. 


This Sufiyana take on dust continuously informs Farid’s poetry. He uses the imagery of 
dust in its various connotations to contextualize the idea at hand. For example, in the 
following shaloka, dust, in its abundance, becomes the symptomatic measure of human 
vice: 


Farida-main-tan-augun-aitare, jete-dharti-khak 
To-jeha-main-na-ahan, main-jehihaan-kai-lakh. (4) 


Farid says that he is an embodiment of vices; his body is a dusty mass of vices. These 
vices have made him as worthless as dust. He reviles this dusty presence in him that 
does not let him transcend his raw earthiness. As a consequence, he sees himself as a 
mere bundle of vices and pathetically seeks Him — the storehouse of virtues — to help 
redeem his mortal-dusty himself. Despite conveying the idea of futile abundance and 
raw earthiness, the image of dust in the above shaloka also helps convey the idea that 
transcendence of the vices of necessity demands transcendence of the gross in the body 
to make it a transparent, i.e., viceless vehicle of spiritual quest. 


The transitoriness of life — a tree on unstable muddy bank of the river — is once again 
emphasized on by Farid in the following shaloka: 


Kandhi-utte-rukhada-kichraku-banne-dheer 
Farida-kachche-bhande-rakhiye-kicharu-taani-neer. (83). 


Life is short lived, transitory. Human being/soul is like a tree growing on the unstable 
river bank. How long does it survive? Its impatience is natural. Water (life) in earthen 
pot (body/river bank) cannot be retained for long. The pot will break and the water will 
flow away. Death is certain. 


The idea of life as dust/mud/earth in Farid occurs in many forms and in many tones — 
pathetic, empathetic, ironic or as a simple fact, a given of life. It takes on many 
semantic possibilities. If the idea of life as dust, and dust as maya reverberates through 
the image of the temporary embarkment and pot in the above cited shaloka, it reappears 
in the following shaloka to express and critique false notion of security that brick-and- 
mortar houses and palaces seemingly impart to a mortal being: 


Farida-kothe-mandap-mandiyan-et-na-laye-chitu 


Mitti-payi-atolvi-koi-na-hosi-mitu. (68) 
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Farid asks one and all not to lose their heart to material wealth such as houses, palaces 
and havelis. All material forms are merely dust/mitti. This dusty presence is neither 
weighed by anyone nor it can be weighed or trusted. These false props of life do not 
support anyone after death; none of these can be anyone’s saviours or friends. 


Similarly, dust/mud re-emerges in the guise of the grave, the final, yet traumatic 
destination of human restlessness and sorrow in the absence of true understanding and 
anchor: 


Farida-itt-siraane, bhui-sawanu, keeda-ladiyo-maas 
Ketadi-jag-waapre, ik-tu-paiya-paasi. (72) 


Here Farid through a nightmarish imaginative interplay of the earth as cemetery 
describes the helpless, almost pathetic, state of human being both in life and after 
death. The somber and cynical reality of human life in dust and as dust is once again 
put into ironic relief by him in the following shaloka: 


Farida-khak-na-nindiye-khaaku-jaidna-koi 
Jeeb-diyan-pairan-tale-moiyan-upari-hoi. (52) 


Dust is human destiny. One should not take it for granted. In fact, in its sheer elemental 
persistence in life on earth, it surpasses human life. It is a part of human being in life 
and remains a part of his being even after death. None is as omniscient as dust; it is 
beneath one’s feet when alive, and it covers and envelops one after death. 


Farid’s idea about the omnipresence of dust in life and death is expanded on and 
carried further by Kabir. Though his early life is shrouded by legendary, historical and 
hagiographical wrangles, he probably lived in the eastern half of North sometimes 
between 1398 and 1518 CE. Commenting on his Bhakti credo, Mehrotra says that 
Kabir strove most to “erase [what] was the illusory line between the true god ‘without 
qualities’. . . and the vision of the god with perceptible qualities ... Sufi mysticism. . . 
may have taught Kabir, or at least encouraged in him, the emphasis on the abstract” 
(Mehrotra xii). Another quality that Kabir shares with the Sufis is his propensity to dip 
into and resource the cultural idiom, especially its weave of elements, for its symbolic 
and spiritual values. Accordingly, dust occurs as a prominent figure of speech in his 
poetic reflections. He seems to expand upon Farid’s idea when in one of his quoted 
doha, he says: 


Maati-kahe-kumhar-se-tu-kya-roundhe-mohe, 
Ek-din-aisa-aayega-main-roundungi-tohe. (Kabir in Hilsayan 2) 
Stomp me not so arrogantly, Clay warns the potter 


Beware the day when you will lie crushed under me (Translation ours) 


This existential truth, Kabir implies needs to be taken into cognizance and turned into a 
spiritual quest. The human self should be realized in its pristine ego-less-ness. He, 
accordingly, foregrounds the clay/dust or earth as a great equalizer in death. Bhakti 
movement, in which Kabir was an important voice, aimed at such spiritual awakening. 


Farid’s engagement with dust is somber. He mainly uses this image to convey the idea 
of impermanence of life and to underline the need for spiritual awakening. Kabir, 
however, makes this image not only more nuanced but also a pliant vehicle to bear the 
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contextual load of his musing and appropriately articulate his varied moods, meanings 
and messages. However, he like Farid does see dust as the elemental destiny of 
passion-entrapped human body. In one of his padas, Kabir says: 


Dehri-lon-baar-naari-sang-hai, aage-sang-suhela 
Mritak-than-lon-sang-khatola, phir-puni-hans-akela. 
Jare-deh-bhasam-hoi-jai, gaade-maati-khayi 
Kaanchein-kumbh-udak-jyon-bhariya, tan-ki-ihai-badaai. 
Raam-na-ramsi-moh-ke-maate, parehu-kaal-vash-kuvaa 


Kahhin-Kabir-nar-aap-bandhayon, jyon-lalni-bhram-suva. (Patel 142) 


After death every asset is a waste. Death renders one lonely. After death one’s life 
partner accompanies one only till the threshold and one’s friends and relatives only till 
the cremation grounds. Thereafter one is alone. The body burns and disintegrates into 
its elements. It turns into ash when burnt, rots when buried. The ignorant body, of 
which one is so possessive, is only an unbaked pot; it can never retain water for long 
and would crumble. Everyone is privy to this reality, but entrapped as one by one’s 
senses/sensuality, refuses to secure one’s self in ‘Ram.’ In life, one binds oneself in 
ignorance; one is bound by no one else. 


The metaphor of dust in the above pada evolves both as a pedagogical tool and as an 
existential and ontological truth. Kabir conveys the similar idea, but in more satirical 
tone, in the following pada to once again underline omnipresence of dust/matti as an 
all-pervading existential reality circumscribing an arrogant mind and ignorant body: 


Pande-bujhi-piyahu-tum-paani 
Jimi-mitiya-ke-ghar-manh-baithe, taamanh-sristi-samaani. 
Chhappan-koti-jaadav-bheenje-munijan-sahaj-athaasi, 
Paig-paig-paigambar-gaade, so-sab-saari-bho-maanti. 
Tehi-mitiya-ke-bhaande-paande, bujhi-piyahu-tum-paani 
Machh-kachh-ghariyaar-biyaane, rudhir-neer-jal-bhaiya 
Nadiya-neer-narak-bahi-aawe, pasu-maanas-sab-sariya 
Haad-jhari-jhari-good-garee-gari, dudh-kahaan-te-aaya 
So-le-paande, jeinvan-baithe, matyaahi-chhuti-lagaaya 
Bed-kiteb-chhadin-devu-paande, ee-sab-man-ke-bharma 


Kahihin-Kabir-sunahu-ho-paande, ee-tumhrehain-karma. (103) 


As is obvious the pada embeds in it the critique of social and religious hypocrisy, a 
very important aspect of Kabir’s Bhakti praxis. His central argument here evolves 
around two converging and diverging metaphors — that of soil and water. Dust/earth is 
life’s terra-firma, but it is not a tabula rasa. It is a sum total of the character and 
conduct of those who inhabit it and how they live it. Mortal beings muddy this ‘earth’ 
with their ways of living, in turn wallow in its polluted materiality and ironically 
pretend to remain untouched by this materiality. They instead create hypocritical rituals 
around them based on the binaries erected around the concept of pure and impure, 
touchable and untouchable, virtuous and profane. What makes this critique interesting 
and insightful is the way Kabir juxtaposes the image of the earth/dust with its various 
connotations: We inhabit the house of mud that contains all creation (jimi-mitiya-ke- 
ghar-manh-baithe, taamanh-sristi-samaani). It is a house of permanent impermanence 
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— life springs from it and lies buried in it (so-sab-saari-bho-maaniti). It is this earth that 
shapes and sustains all — and is contaminated by all that inhabit it — and yet we pretend 
to remain pure while living and embodying it. The image of earth (maanti) thus evolves 
through this pada as an ambivalent trope. 


Kabir constantly remains with the image of dust and continuously improvises on its 
poetic potentials to capture various facets of human life. He captures the idea of 
transitoriness of life and permanence of its constitutive elements thus: 


Kabir-dhuli-sakeli-kari, pudi-ja-baandhi-eh 
Divasi-chaari-ka-peshnaan, anti-sheh-ki-sheh. (Kabir in Sharma 184) 


The body is a bundle of dust collected from here and there. It is a show that would go 
on for only few days, ultimately the dust would end up in dust. 


He once again improvises on this image to capture the existential agonies of life thus: 
Maati-malni-kumhaar-ki, ghani-sahe-sirilaatt 
Thi-ausar-chetya-nahin, chukka-ab-ki-ghaat. (186) 
Dust/mud is thus both a reality and an opportunity. Kabir reiterates this ambivalent 
nature of dust/human corporeality when he invokes it in the image of the pot: 
Yahu-tan-kacha-kumbh-hai, liye-phire-tha--haathi 
Dabaka-laaga-phut-gaya, kachhu-naa-aya-haathi. (188) 


The human body is vulnerable to the sensual incitements. It needs to be handled very 
delicately. A small stumble and it would be shattered. It is only through awareness — a 
subtle human preposition — that such incidents can be avoided. It is this subtle 
awareness that Kabir is privy to and also makes his audienmce default partners in this 
awareness. He communicates the idea of this ‘subtleness’ through the elemental 
imagery thus in the following saakhi: 


Paani-hi-te-paatla, dhuvan-hi-tain-jheen 
Pavna-begi-utavla, so-dost-Kabir-keenh. (195) 


This awareness is not only a theoretical imperative; it has also to be practiced to turn 
the body-dust continuum into a medium of enlightenment. This enlightened self is only 
possible through a symbiotic convergence of the acted and the articulated, otherwise 
body will forever remain dead dust — a meaningless debris of the human potentials both 
spiritual and existential: 


Kathani-kathi-tau-ka-bhaya, je-karni-nau-thehrai 
Kaalbut-ke-kot-jyon, deshat-hi-dhahi-jayi. (212) 


What one speaks is of no worth if it cannot be acted upon. The thought, if it remains 
unimplemented is a meaningless pretense/exercise. It is like a mud fort that would get 
demolished in no time. It is only when the act and thought, speech and action converge 
to become one in spiritual quest, and in love for the beloved, that the subtle animates 
the gross. This is what Kabir probably advocates when he says: “dehi-maati-bole- 
pavana” (336) or when he says: 


Jhirmir-jhirmir-barshiya-paahan-upari-meh 
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Maati-gali-sejal-bhayi, paahan-bohi-deh. (299) 


Having achieved this spiritual-existential purity, the devotee moves a step closer to 
attaining the self, he dies not in death but only changes form. The constituting elements 
that made him initially merge to reemerge in new form: 


Kaun-marey-kahu-pandit janaa 
So-samjhai-kaho-ham-sanaa 
Maati-maati-rahi-samai, pavane-pavan-liya-sang-layee 


Kahe-Kabir-suni-pandit-guni, rup-mova-sab-dekhein-duni. (338-39) 


Here Kabir expands on the metaphorical play of elements. Dust now no more retains 
the connotation of transitoriness, but becomes a symbol of possibilities, though in 
changed forms. Its turns into an essence that endures from self to self as a self-same 
presence: 


Soham-hansa-ek-samaan. 

Kaya-ke-gun-aanhi-aan. 

Maati-ek-sakal-pasra, bahu-bidh-maande-ghade-kumbhara. 
Panch-varn-das-duhiye-gaai, ek-dudh-dekho-patiyaai. 


Kahe-Kabir-sans-kar-duri, Tribhuvannath-rahya-bharpuri. (342) 


The same elements inform all existence. Only the form changes and the essence 
remains the same. Thus, dust becomes a medium and reflection of universal 
commonality and identity. Kabir further presses this idea when he says: 


Aisa-bhed-biguchini-bhari. 
Baid-kataib-deen-aru-duniya-kaun-purikh-kaun-naati. 
Ek-rudhir, ekai-mal-mutar-ek-chaanm-ek-gooda. 
Ek-boond-te-sristi-rachi-hai, kaun-bahman-kaun-sooda. 
Maati-ka-pind-sahaj-utapano, naad-rubind-samaano. 
Binis-gaya-tei-ka-naav-dhariho-padi-guni-marm-n-jaana. 
Raj-gun-brahma, tam-gun-sankar, sat-gun-hari-hai-soi. 


Kahe-Kabir-ek-Ram-japehu-re-hindu-turuk-na-koi. (344) 


The dust in the above pada acquires syncretic potentials; it is envisioned as a point of 
origin and end, an end that is a new beginning in different forms. This syncretic idea is 
not only secular but also spiritual. It is this idea and image created around dust that 
Kabir returns to again and again: “Kumbhra-ek-kamaai-maati, bahuvidhi-baan-ilaai” 
(371) to finally clinch the argument (baad-bishaad) about the place and salience of 
maati (clay, dust, spoil, whatever one calls it) in the following pada thus: 


Pande-na-karsi-baad-bishaad 
Ya-dehi-bina-sabad-na-swaad. 
Annd-bramaand-khand-bhi-maati, maati-navnidhi-kaya 
Maati-khojat-satguru-bhetya, tin-kachhu-alakh-lakhaya. 
Jeevat-bhi-maati-muva-bhi-maati, dekho-gyaan-bichaari 
Anti-kaal-mmati-main-basa, laite-paanv-pasaati. 
Maati-ka-chitr-pavan-ka-thamba, byand-sanjogi-upaaya 


Bhaane-ghade-sanware-soi, yahu-gobayand-ki-maya. 
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Maati-ka-mandir-gyan-ka-deepak, pawan-baati-ujiyaara 
Tihi-ujiyaare-sab-jag-sujhe, Kabir-gyan-bichara. (459) 


Kabir, in this pada improvises on and plays with various connotations of maati to 
emphasise the fact that it is the constitutive element of all bhakti perception and quest. 
The human body is but maati resonating with the word (sabda) and flavour/essence 
(swaad) of the Self. It straddles all creation — sensate and insensate. Bhakti is, in fact, a 
quest for this maati — and it is this search that enables one to ultimately find the 
satguru. So maati is not only the base but also the superstructure, it is not only a path 
but also a discovery — a discovery of the self in the Self and a realization and discovery 
of the constitutive element of life. 


Like Farid before him, Kabir finds in dust/maati the fundamental insight on life and a 
perfect communicative material. The life emerges from dust, lives it, and re-merges 
with dust after death. But Kabir is more optimistic. Though the body is an effigy of 
clay, it nevertheless is erected on the pillar of divinely ordained elements (bayand- 
sanjogi-uaapya). The supreme Self organizes, scatters and reorganizes this elemental 
order. This divine structure, mostly constituted by clay, is lit by the effulgence of the 
Self (gyan-ka-deepak, pavan-baati-ujiyara). It is this enlightened awareness that lights 
the world and enables one to see it in its spiritual inclusiveness. 


What Kabir enunciates as a general process of human awareness from the vantage point 
of maati, is given an existential and ontological twist by Bulleh Shah. Bulleh Shah is 
perhaps the emotionally most exuberant of the three poets. He sang, danced and found 
a commensurate expression in his kafiyas and other verse. He like Farid and Kabir 
before him, was rooted in the folk idiom of the day and made it a robust medium of his 
musings on man and his passage through life and time. Maati or earth is the sustaining 
metaphor of this human passage: 


The earth works miracles. 

Dressed in earth, the earthly rider 
Sits on a horse of earth; 

The earth makes the earth run 

And the earth takes an earthly turn. 
The earth attacks the earth, 
Charging with the weapon of earth. 
He who is more earthly 

Prides on his earthly girth. 

The garden and orchards are of earth, 
Earth is reflected in the flower-beds. 
Earth has come to witness earth, 
The glory that the earth does shed. 
Bulleh! Try and solve the riddle, 


The earth works many a miracle 
Of which there is never a dearth. (Bulleh Shah in Duggal 80-81) 


For Bulleh Shah, this world is a dramatic battleground where earth/maati is pitched 
against maati to destroy maati. And it is this maati that ironically recreates the world of 
maati. It is a world of airy nothings, of spectral presences that make this world whirl 
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around itself. This earth/maati “works many a miracle,” creates many illusions and 
underlines unsubstantial substantiality of mortal’s “sound and fury” that, as 
Shakespeare has so aptly put, “signifies nothing.” The whole idea evolves around the 
metaphor of maati and subsumes within it the moral, ethical and metaphysical 
universe. It enables him to connotatively converge both the physical body and the 
material world within the Sufi worldview. It simultaneously constructs and 
deconstructs the reality of the embodied world. What one sees is not what it is. The 
appearance is but a mirage — the world is not stable and the body is a mere heap of 
dust. The realization lies in resolving this riddle. It demands awakening oneself from 
maya induced deep slumber, otherwise one will only end in and as dust: 


Main-supna- sab-jag-vi-supna, hor-supna-lagge-biyaana 
Khaki-khaak-so-ral-jana (Bulleh Shah in Puri and T.R. Shangari 127) 
IV 


Dust as a poetic perspective thus emerges as an important aspect of Bhakti and Sufi 
poetics and politics. It provides a platform for ontological ruminations. It is also turned 
into a pedagogical and epistemic tool to chart the trajectories of existential pangs, 
passions and the processes of being and becoming. While the meaning and poetic 
function of ‘dust’ change to illumine and concretize the twists and turns of Sufi and 
Bhakti thought and purpose, dust — along with other elements — remains an enduring 
presence in Sufi and Bhakti poetry. These poets engage with it figuratively and 
philosophically, comparatively and exclusively to communicate with the initiated and 
the laity. 
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Abstract: Recreation or rewriting a literary piece is a task that has its own merits and demerits. 
One may say that rewriting is just a mere repetition of already existing work and hence carries 
no originality; however, there are ample examples where the relevance of this activity cannot be 
denied. One such fine example is that of Akutagawa Ryiinosuke- a mainstream writer of Taisho 
Japan (1892-1927) of twentieth century whois still largely read and researched in the field of 
Japanese language and translations alike. This paper attempts to showcase the relevance of 
rewriting a literary piece and why it plays a significant role in literature studies, particularly 
foreign literature while discussing the work of two of Akutagawa Ryunosuke’s short stories- 
Hana and Rashomon. 


Keywords: Literature, Akutagawa Ryiinosuke, Konjaku Monogatari, Hana, Rashomon 
Introduction 


Stories have been retold in all languages and mediums from time immemorial. Epics 
have been reinterpreted; films have been remade. What could be the significance of the 
exercise be. An author brings with him a uniqueness of perspective and vision which 
give a new focus and understanding to the story. Indian epics such as the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata have many versions. The texts have been simplified and rewritten to 
reach them to a larger audience who read, watch, listen and consume these in various 
ways and with different intent. The epics are now available in a serialized format or 
even as animation movies. Even as the core of an original text remains, rewriting often 
amounts to re-visiting it with a new perspective and thereby allowing scope for re- 
interpretation. Rewriting the ancient stories or already existing stories is neither new 
nor limited to any one particular genre or country. 


One prominent author known to rewrite the classical literature of Japan is Akutagawa 
Rytinosuke. Often criticized for lacking originality, the author has rewritten many 
classical texts in modern times, and this paper will discuss two such works- Hana 
(1916) and Rashomon (1915). These two stories, Hana and Rashomon, have their roots 
in theclassical Japanese literature, Konjaku Monogatari. The paper attempts to study 
aspects that were introduced in rewriting the stories, and the relevance of rewriting 
classical literature through the case study of Hana and Rashomon. 


Akutagawa Ryitnosuke: An Introduction 


One of the well-known authors of Japanese Literature of nineteenth century, 
Akutagawa Rytinosuke has written more than a hundred of short stories in his short life 
span of 35 years. He was born to a dairyman —Toshizo Niihara, and later, when he was 
9 months old, he was adopted by his uncle since his mother went insane after his birth. 
As a student in his early days, he developed an avid interesting literature and believed 
that ‘art’? should be always considered as ‘supreme’ in comparison to the real world. 
Even Tsuneo Kurachi also observes that Akutagawa’s perspective on literature was 
unique and says “Akutagawa did not observe the people on the street in order to realize 
their existence, but he would realize their existence through reading books” (Kurachi, 
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1991). Akutagawa committed suicide and left behind a variety of content on various 
subjects that present views of the Japanese author about the outside world. 


However, growing up in the literary environment in his foster home, developing an 
interest in literature was not unusual for Akutagawa, as he started to read Japanese and 
Chinese classics. In 1916, when Natsum eSoseki praised Akutagawa for his writing, his 
literary career began in earnest after his association with Shinshicho, which was a 
journal in Japanese. Over the years, Akutagawa’s short stories appeared at a rapid rate 
covering a wide range of subjects and he experimented with many different styles of 
writing, from short stories to two- or three-page sketches, to reworking of historically 
inspired older tales such as RashOmon to social satire such as Hana, etc., while 
retaining their originality. At the same time, the stories have been retold in a way that 
they are relevant to the contemporary art society and have a universal character. 
Akutagawa’s stories were translated into European languages even during the long 
period from the early 1920s to the mid-1950s, when hardly any modern Japanese 
literature was being translated; consequently, it gained popularity even outside Japan. It 
seems that his early stories do not always stand up to repeated readings, but their 
effectiveness, even in translations, is undeniable. There were opinions that 
Akutagawa’s works have many aspects that portray his hatred of stupidity, greed, 
hypocrisy, and the rising jingoism of the day. However, his artistic integrity kept him 
from joining his contemporaries in the easy social criticism or naive introspection. 
What he did was to question the values of his society, dramatize the complexities of 
human psychology, and study, with a Zen taste for paradox, the balance of illusion and 
reality. Probably this was the reason why he is considered as one of the greatest authors 
of Modern Japanese Literature. One of the Japanese scholars also correctly points out 
that “Akutagawa’s accomplishments win the approval of being ranked equivalent to 
Maupassant or Chekhov’(Iwamoto, 1973, p. 706). 


Hana and Rashomon: Two popular stories by the author 


As an author, he was more interested in writing the content that resembles the real 
world. “It is worth repeating that Akutagawa never wrote a single love story.” (Tsuruta, 
1999, p. 92). This statement clearly shows that the focus of his was not depicting an 
imaginary world rather a true world. Though Akutagawa has written many stories, two 
stories selected for the purpose of analysis for this paper find huge readership even in 
present times. One possible reason could be the content he touched upon is the human 
behavior which is more universal in nature and never feels outdated. A brief outline of 
both the stories is given below. 


Hana (The Nose) 


Titled as Hana in Japanese, which translates as nose in English, it is a story of high- 
rank priest named Zenchi Naiguof a place named [ke-no-O. Unlike others, the priest 
had exceptionally long nose that caused trouble for him in executing his day-to-day 
affairs. Even while having meals, he needed someone to hold his nose with a wooden 
stick so that he could have his food. Though he was a priest by profession, he felt 
inferior to other people with usual noses and could not express his displeasure in front 
of anyone. So, he used to see his face in the mirror from different angles and tried to 
think that it had shortened from before. He also had searched desperately in the old 
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Buddhist texts to find someone like him just to console himself but, there was no such 
mention. Rather there were mentions of those with long ears but none with a long nose. 


Once, one of his old students, who studied medicine from China, came to meet him. 
The student also wanted to show his skill and Naigu also wanted to know about the 
same but both were hesitant. While eating together, when the student mentioned about 
the treatment he had learnt for shortening the nose, Naigu acted as though he was not 
willing to try it but agreed reluctantly for his student’s sake. And, the procedure of 
treatment began. Since the procedure was long and had many steps, Naigu found it 
painful but was hopeful that after the treatment, his nose would become normal in 
length. The result was also as per his expectations—and his nose shortened to normal 
length. However, people around him were not used to his short nose and found it 
strange. Moreover, whenever he was out in the public they would stare at him as if he 
was not a normal person. Now, even after achieving what he wanted, he was not 
satisfied. 


One night, he felt itching in his nose and developed a light fever. With the passing of 
time, the itching became unbearable. He stood up and went to pray in the hall. He was 
not able to sleep and when he touched it, he realized that what came in his hand was his 
longnose again. It was morning and while touching it repeatedly Naigu was happy 
because no one would laugh at him now, as he was back to being his old self again. 


Rashomon (The Rashomon Gate) 


Set up in the backdrop of Kyoto, the whole story starts and finished at the Rashdmon 
gate. It has two main characters: a servant who lost his job and an elderly woman. The 
servant has been fired from his job by his master due to the famine and came to the 
gate as he did not have any other place to go. There, while sitting under the gate, he 
was looking at rain and thinking about his future and how he will survive with no job. 


Since the gate was an abandoned place, no one would dare to visit it, particularly, at 
night. People used to bring dead bodies and throw them here. So, there was a heap of 
dead bodies on the first floor of gate. While the servant was at the gate, he saw the light 
of a candle moving here and there at the first place. At first, he thought it must be some 
ghost but, later he thought of going and checking out of curiosity. When he went 
upstairs, he got surprised seeing an old lady standing with a candle in her hand and 
moving around among dead bodies as if searching for something. As soon as she saw 
the servant, she tries to escape but the servant catches her and enquired about her 
presence there. The lady said that she collects the hair from the dead bodies and makes 
wigs and sells them in the market. This is her means of livelihood. Upon hearing upon 
this, the servant developed the feeling of hatred towards her as he thought she had 
committed the unthinkable crime- stealing from the dead. 


Understanding the servant’s feeling towards herself, she justified her actions. She 
pointed towards the body of a woman and said that when that lady was alive, she used 
to sell a poisonous dried snake in place of fish for her livelihood and thus, was not 
doing anything wrong. Further, in order to have a livelihood herself, if she is picking 
hair of the dead, it is also not wrong. 


Now, convinced with her answer the servant went near to her, snatched her kimono and 
ran away in the darkness of that night. No one knew which way he went. 
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Hana and Rashomon in Konjaku Monogatari 


As a work belonging to classical Japanese literature, Konjaku Monogatari was 
compiled in later Heian period (794-1185) and has the diverse stories. Comprising of 
31 volumes, it consists of stories from India, China and Japan under the section named 
as Tenjiku, Shintan and Honcho respectively. The two stories described below 
belonged to the Honcho section. The brief outline of both the stories is given below. 


Hana is the story of a Priest named Naigu, he had an uncommon nose which has very 
long. In order to shorten it, he tried a few ways, but all were in vain. One day, while he 
was having his meal, one of his disciples was holding his nose with a wooden stick to 
help him. However, at one moment, the disciple sneezed and mistakenly dropped the 
stick resulting in the fall of Naigu’s nose inside the bowl of meal. All started laughing 
and the Naigu ended up scolding the disciple in failing to do his job properly. The story 
ends on this note. 


In the case of Rashomon, the story starts with a thief coming to the gate, Rajomon, 
which was ruined because of a natural calamity and now, it is being used by the thieves 
as hideouts or being used as a place to throw the corpses. The thief came there in 
search of things he could steal. However, he met with an old lady at the first floor of 
the gate who was picking her dead husband’s hairs. When asked by the thief for such 
act, she said that her husband’s hair wasincredibly good and hence, she thinks of 
making a wig with them. After this conversation, the thief took away her kimono and 
ran away. This is the end of the story. 


A Comparison with the Original Text 


By going through both the versions of stories, it is evident that the two stories of 
Akutagawa Ryiinosuke have their root in the classical literary work Konjaku 
Monogatari. This classic is the first major collection of Buddhist tales divided into 
three categories. The three sections of the work are the division of stories on the basis 
of three countries, i.e., India, China, and Japan and further classified into 31 volumes. 
Tenjikuhen, Shintanhen and Honcho-hen are the three categories of stories from India, 
China and Japan also signifying the route that Buddhism took from India to Japan. The 
tales are of a mixed nature comprising of those which are Buddhist and Secular as well. 
Since this book has more than 1000 such stories it is difficult to guess about the author 
and the work is believed to be compiled by a group of people from the elite class 
belonging to that time. 


The significance and novelty in Akutagawa’s version of stories 


There could be various aspects, based on which comparisons between the original and 
the newer stories can be made; however, here it is done taking the content and narrative 
into focus. 


Firstly, the portrayal of the main character Naigu, the priest, is not the same. On one 
hand, in Knojaku, the priest is not very much bothered by the surroundings due to his 
nose. Though he also wanted to shorten his nose but did not try any of the methods as 
an attempt to fulfill his aim. On the contrary, Akutagawa gives the priest some human 
touch in terms of emotions of jealousy, anger, shame etc. Akutagawa very skillfully 
depicts the scenes where Naigu’s desire to make the nose short clearly comes out along 
with the hesitancy of not letting the disciple know that he wants to try the treatment. 
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This aspect is completely absent in the classical book. Secondly, the story in Konjaku 
ends with a funny episode where the disciple drops Naigu’s nose in the food bowl and 
end up being scolded. Akutagawa took this incident as the basis to provide background 
to his version and mentions it as a incident happened sometime in the past. The third 
difference comes in terms of depicting Human nature. Though the konjaku story does 
not touch this aspect as it just mentioned about the priest but not about what should be 
his behavior in public or how a dissatisfied human behaves despite being at the top 
position. However, Akutagawa touches this with great literary skill. Even after the 
treatment, when Naigu’s nose became normal, to show his state of mind, Akutagawa 
says that human beings have two contradictory feelings in their heart. When someone 
is in some trouble, they feel happy but when the same person overcomes it, the other 
person gets disappointed. Further, he also depicts the change of human behavior in 
terms of how a dissatisfied man turns into a satisfied human being. Moreover, in the 
classical version, there is no mention about the bodhisattvas though Akutagawa 
mentioned it. The author humorously illustrates through Naigu’s portrayal, as to how 
irrespective of one’s stature in society, human beings intrinsically are the same having 
the same set of insecurities in them. 


As far as Rashomon is concerned, the main character in Akutagawa’s version was a 
low-rank servant initially. However, circumstances made him a thief. In fact, he was 
hesitant in doing anything which is unethical for him in spite of having no job at hand. 
But after finding the elderly woman’s justification in plucking hair from dead bodies, 
he goes gets the courage or justification of treading a similar path. In the Konjaku 
Monogatari version, thief is the protagonist since the beginning. 


This shows that the Konjaku version was mainly for entertainment purpose and quite 
predictable since the character was a thief so it was obvious that he would steal but 
Akutagawa changes it to show the reality. By making a low-rank servant a thief at the 
end, he tries to emphasize the fact that no human being chooses to be bad or good, it is 
the circumstances that make their actions negative. Human beings are vulnerable to the 
situations and adjust themselves as per the situation. The next difference appears at the 
end of the story. The Konjaku version does not give a detailed account and only says 
that the thief stole the kimono of the elderly woman and ran away. However, in 
Akutagawa’s story, he makes sure to convince the reader that the act of servant is 
justified. Every person has flaws and it is not worth hoping to act like an ideal man 
without making mistakes. He tries to say that it might be possible that one action can be 
good for someone but the same action can be taken as bad as well. It is all about 
perspective and the circumstance one finds oneself in. 


Conclusion 


Literature is, undoubtedly, a source of information relating to our past which the 
younger generations will not be able to see ever but will be able to read if it is made 
available in different forms. Akutagawa took clues from older stories and created his 
versions of them. His stories do not only offer enjoyment for the reader, but also make 
us reflect on how there is no absolute virtue and that it is subject to the circumstances 
one finds oneself in. Therefore, though he belonged to a particular era and time period, 
the relevance of his stories will remain forever. Even though he drew criticism for 
rewriting the already existing stories, the criticism does not seem completely true. To 
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understand the difference and novelty in his stories, one has to look into them very 
minutely in both the versions and compare them. The language and content were 
changed to appeal to a different readership making the same story appealing to people 
across time. Hence, by doing so, it offers two main advantages: one of keeping the 
ancient culture alive and introducing the younger readers to their roots. 


As a foreign language learner, I also first got introduced to Akutagawa’s stories and 
then went on reading the older version that appears in Konjaku to answer my curiosity 
as to why he had rewritten something which already existed. And, after comparing both 
the versions, I can surely say that it is an exercise worth doing and probably, this skill 
of skillfully weaving his magic as an author into existing tales which might have 
otherwise be forgotten, made Akutagawa Ryinosuke one of the prominent Japanese 
writer, who is read even today. 
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Abstract: There goes the popular saying, “Home is where the heart is.”’ Everyone longs for 
shelter, something where the heart of an individual appears to be content. But then, human 
beings not always are fed with what they desire. There are numerous occasions when an 
individual has to leave his native place and move to a place which is utter strange to him. 
Numerous situations and responsibilities call for a change in place in the life of an individual 
where he or she becomes a ‘hybrid.’ This state of diaspora generally aligns with the very notion 
of ‘identity’ or ‘self-image’ of an individual. As soon as a person goes away from the native 
place, he or she is bound to face numerous challenges. Suddenly there are fights going on, fights 
in terms of culture, assimilation, language, food habits within the individual. Indian English 
fiction has rose to another level in the modern scenario in their depiction of this very state of 
alienation of an individual. Various writers tend to bring this very state of loneliness to the fore 
with the depiction of the state of loneliness. Jaumpa Lahiri and Kiran Desai are two towering 
pillars in the field of Indian English writing who have blatantly depicted the idea of longing for 
the identity of an individuals through their fictions. Talking about their fiction, none better can 
describe the pain of the loss of home than the two respective masterpieces The Inheritance of 
Loss and The Namesake. These two novels are the vivid pen-pictures of the utter sense of the 
awareness of one’s sense of belonging. The characters of both the novels are always seen to be 
struggling with their very identity and all the chaotic situations seem to stem out from the 
schematic thought of “home.” This paper is an attempt in order to portray the very sense of 
belongingness of an individual. It also critically investigates the idea of shattered-identity of an 
individual experiencing cultural clash. The hypothesis that the paper argues is that there is 
always an unfulfilled ‘void’ once a person leaves his own place. 





Keywords: culture, diaspora, home, identity, individual 
Introduction: 


Fiction has always been a creative invention with a little or no reference to truth. It is 
more of imagination and writers, specifically, the novelists, the playwrights and the 
poets, include their individual imagination as well as some factual materials, in their 
fictional writings. As such in the modern and the post-modern era, the Indian English 
fiction has become more innovative and greatly experimental with the coming up of a 
great number of new writers. A noteworthy aspect this new interest are the works of the 
post-modern writers of the Indian Diaspora. Their literature explores the concept of 
identities formed under the influence of a number of cultures as a result of living in a 
number of different places. This kind of multiplicity creates a clash between cultures, 
languages, people, and their thoughts and views, which leads to what Homi K. Bhabha 
has defined as ‘hybridity.’ The earlier concepts of ‘fixed homes’ have been replaced by 
the concepts of mobile and mutable nature of homes as defined by the post-colonist 
theorists such as Homi Bhabha, Avtar Brah and Stuart Hill. Moreover, the 
displacement and transfer of people due to migration, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
brings into further debate the stability of the concept of one’s ‘homeland.’ 
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Analysis: 

Different kinds of migrations cause the Diaspora to experience different kinds of 
emotions related to the concept of identity such as of yearning to return to homeland, 
nostalgia, pathos, loss, alienation, rootlessness. Though the circumstances leading to 
the manifestation of these feelings are different, the ultimate feeling of identity loss is 
the same. Both Desai and Lahiri are notable writers of the Indian Diaspora and both of 
them have included in their writings their personal as well as imaginary incidents 
mostly experienced by the Indian Diaspora living in America. It was a sort of 
spontaneous reflection of their own experiences. Lahiri once wrote about her writings, 


When I first started writing I was not conscious that my subject was the Indian- 
American experience. What drew me to my craft was the desire to force the 
two worlds I occupied to mingle on the page as I was not brave enough, or 
mature enough, to allow in life. (qtd. Fawcett 569) 


Man has always been in a dilemma about his existence and identity, especially in this 
post-colonial era with the advent of concepts such as globalisation, hybrid identity, 
multi-culturalism. In the same manner, the characters of Desai’s The Inheritance of 
Loss, and Lahiri’s The Namesake, are also in a dilemma related to their identity and 
belongingness. These novels centre around the theory of Postcolonial studies and 
intricate precision of the importance of ideas such as ‘roots,’ ‘routes,’ and ‘hybridity’ in 
context to Diaspora. Depicting the situation of individuals who move away from their 
homeland, Esther Peeran commented in the following manner, 


enduring condition of dischronotopicality — of conflict between the way time- 
space constructions governed subjectivity, community and memory in the 
homeland and the way they govern subjectivity, community and memory in the 
place of dispersal-the resulting hybridity. (Peeran 74) 


The novel The Inheritance of Loss has a division of narratives that shows two 
exceedingly different settings: one setting is of an Indian village, Kalimpong, at the 
foothills of the Himalayas and is under great political tension and disorder due to the 
violent and illegal activities of the Nepali Gorkha regiment. And the other setting is the 
urban scenario of the New York City. The Indian setting of the novel The Inheritance 
of Loss revolves around the judge, Jemubhai; his granddaughter, Sai, who live in the 
old, crumbling and ruined remains of an old colonial mansion along with an elderly 
cook whose life centres round his son, Biju, who lives in America, struggling every 
day. 

The characters in are engulfed in the feelings of fractured identities. The title of the 
novel, The Inheritance of Loss is quite implicative in this regard, as it gives a clear 
indication of the feeling of loss of one’s individual identity with which almost all of the 
characters of the novel can be related. Jemubhai Patel, the Judge and an ICS officer, 
has lost almost everything even his identity in his ineffective attempts to get accepted 
in the American society by getting accustomed to the American ways, but failed 
miserably. His granddaughter, Sai, confronts a dilemma regarding her identity, though 
of a different kind. She spoke in English and “knew only the English way” (Desai 6) of 
things. Therefore, she was lost and struggling in her own ways. The cook of Jemubhai, 
who is Biju’s father, also dwells in loss but of a different kind as he idealised the West. 
It was seen that he regretted for not being able to serve an English official like his 
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father did, but was stuck with the always preoccupied judge. The other diasporic 
character, Biju, suffers the bitter feelings of loss during his stay at America. Thus, 
every character is so distressed in their own ways that their identity gets disarrayed and 
shattered at times. 


Interpreting schemas: 


According to James Clifford, diasporic consciousness is nothing but the very “sense of 
attachment elsewhere, to a different temporality and vision.” It is “a sense of rupture, of 
living a radically different temporality” (Clifford 312-318). The sense of ‘loss’ and 
‘identity crisis’ that was seen in the character of Jemubhai, was passed on to the next 
generation of characters in the novel and can be seen in the character of Sai. Another 
important character who is also profoundly submerged in this feeling of ‘loss’ is the 
character of Biju, the cook’s son. The novel portrays that was sent to America in search 
of economic opportunities, and to escape the insufficiency of resources and poverty of 
India. It was clearly evident that Biju sometimes blamed his father for sending him to a 
country where he was even denied of his basic rights as a worker as he was illegal 
immigrant there (Desai 82). Exploited by employees and owners, he dreamed of getting 
a Green Card in the U.S. but could only manage to get a Visa. 


Though in his homeland in India, everyone, including his father, was thinking of Biju 
of having a pleasant life as the ground reality was not known to them. The condition of 
the illegal immigrants was worse than the rodents of America, living in packed up 
rooms, in the basement of a building in the Harlem neighbourhood in New York. Biju, 
as the characteristic feeling of all Diaspora, felt restless. Whenever he used to feel 
depressed thinking about home or due to overburden of work, he used to go the place 
“where the homeless man always slept in a dense chamber of green” and “where also a 
homeless chicken lived” (Desai 81). Those were the only beings who didn’t judge him 
on his failures and struggle. When Biju used to see the chicken scratching in the dirt, he 
instantly felt a sudden and transitory agony of not being able to stay at home. Desai has 
beautifully portrayed this image when she presents the character of Biju as going to 
place of the homeless beings, whether man or animal. There, he finds solace and calms 
down his restless mind, which is most of the time worried about his father, whether 
he’s ill or maimed or dead. He was often nostalgic about his days back at home, in 
India: 


Lying on his basement shelf that night, he thought of his village where he had 
lived with the money his father sent each month. (Desai 102) 


The problem and the hope of getting the green card follow him through the whole time 
of his stay in the States. He hopelessly wished to obtain it, which would enable him to 
come back if he goes back to India sometime. Here, Desai has intended to show an 
immigrant’s worries in the form of Biju’s situations and limitations. He lived alone in 
an alien country or ‘host’ country, away from his family and father, and moreover, he 
could not visit them because he wouldn’t have another chance to return to America if 
he goes back. This shortcoming arouses the feelings of homesickness and dilemma in 
him. 

Moving on to the next novel, The Namesake by Lahiri, the novel is set in 
Massachusetts, where the newly wedded Gangulis move to at first. They had two 
children, Gogol, their son and the protagonist of the novel, and Sonia, their daughter. 
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The entire novel revolves around their lives and how their individual identity crisis led 
to the creation of a huge emotional gap between the son and the parents. The most 
suffering characters of the novel were Ashima, Gogol and Moushumi, Gogol’s wife. It 
was seen that Ashoke, got easily occupied in his work and studies, leaving Ashima all 
alone with the responsibility of bringing up their two children. Even in her old age, she 
had to stay alone as all other three members were busy with work and lives. She often 
had the feeling that things would have been much better if they were in India. Ashima 
was scared as: 


Without a single grandparent or parent or uncle or aunt at her side, the baby’s 
birth, like everything else in America, feels somehow haphazard, only half 
true. (Lahiri 24) 


Gogol too was engulfed in his worries and insecurities related to his name as he hated 
having an unusual name, after some Russian writer. He never knew the reason of his 
father naming him the name ‘Gogol,’ and neither did he ever try to find it, until at the 
end of the novel after Ashoke’s death. He was so irritated by his name that he changed 
his name to ‘Nikhil’ but then, again, he could not identify himself with the new name. 
Moushumi, Gogol’s wife, who he later divorced, had also some memories from her 
stay in Paris which troubled her individual identity for some time. 


Discussions: 


It is to be noted that “the crisis of identity into being” has been the indefinitely 
continuous theme in postcolonial writings (Ashcroft 47). The novels, The Inheritance 
of Loss and the Namesake, glaringly exhibit postcolonial sensibilities and dilemmas. 
We can see that there are many aspects in which these two novels can be compared and 
contrasted with the ultimate motive of bringing out the common feelings of loss and 
identity crisis at the end. We can see that all the characters of The Namesake are of 
good economic and social background unlike those of Desai’s novel where she has 
portrayed characters of all the social classes. In The Namesake, two generations of 
Diaspora are shown in the form of Ashima and Ashoke as the first generation and 
Gogol, Sonia and Moushumi as the second generation. Both these groups of characters 
have their own sets of dilemmas related to identity and alienation living in a foreign 
land. 


The big “American dream” of the characters of The Namesake is different from that of 
Desai’s novel. Unlike Biju, the Gangulis were not of the lower social order; they 
belonged to a nicely established family of Kolkata. Moreover, they did not move to 
America in search of employment opportunities due to scarcity of resources in India 
but did as Ashoke had to pursue a graduate program as an engineering student, at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) and later gets settled in America itself. 
The novels, The Namesake and The Inheritance of Loss have the settings of 1968 and 
1986 respectively, and have showed two different dimensions of the Indian Diaspora of 
America. Desai has beautifully portrayed the harsh scenario of America in the form of 
struggles of the immigrants who had moved there illegally. Therefore, they were not 
eligible for the exercise of any kind of worker’s rights and resultantly, suffered a lot of 
humiliation and exploitation in the foreign land. They are left with distorted images of 
themselves at the end. And on the other hand, in The Namesake, Lahiri has shown the 
characters going through the emotions of identity loss, alienation, in a more familial 
way. Here, the characters are living with their family unlike Biju of The Inheritance of 
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Loss. But despite that, characters such as Ashima, the protagonist’s mother, 
experiences feelings of loss and has the urge to move back to India. At the beginning of 
the novel itself, Ashima feels like giving birth for the first time would have been an 
easy task if they were in India amidst all their loved ones. She fears to raise her child at 
a place, a country, unknown and alien to her. Once she even speaks about moving back 
to India to her husband, Ashoke. 


When we look into the societal aspects of the two novels, a sharp difference can be 
seen. Biju lived and worked in a society mostly represented by people from Third 
World countries, the uneducated masses of people with no contact with the rest of 
society while the Gangulis belonged to the educated civilised mass and where, later in 
the novel, Ashoke became the Assistant professor of a famed university. When it 
comes to the emotional sphere, the Diaspora are seen to be linking their emotions with 
some material things such as “a Ganesha icon, a dog-cared copy of the Ramayana or 
the Quran, an old sari or other deshi outfit, a photograph of a pilgrimage and so on” 
(Mishra 2007). 


With this in view, it can be said that the characters of the novel The Namesake have 
access to exercise or practise Indian rituals in their ‘host country.’ For instance, their 
society comprised of the well-off Indian families settled in America and all of them 
came together to celebrate occasions such as the naming ceremony or “namarkaran” of 
Ashoke and Ashima’s daughter, Sonia, which was alien to the American people and its 
society. They even conducted the marriage ceremonies of Gogol and Moushumi in the 
typical Bengali style, and not a white wedding. But Biju, of the novel The Inheritance 
of Loss didn’t have any such feeling while being amidst the people of his kin. In fact, 
the Indian restaurant owners exploited him without much care of being of the similar 
race. There is nothing much that he can do to console except being worried about his 
old father, the cook, and thinking about his ineffective struggle to get hold of the 
American Green Card. 


Conclusion: 


Thus, it can be said that although the journey and circumstances of the two sets of 
characters of the novels The Namesake and The Inheritance of Loss were totally 
different and unusual in their own ways, the feelings of bitterness and despair of the 
loss of one’s identity are the same. These two novels showed two different sides of the 
condition of the Indian immigrants living in America, one is about the legal and other 
one is of the illegal immigrants. Both Desai and Lahiri have presented their characters 
as individuals who have failed to assimilate into the American culture and give up their 
original culture in totality because of their longing to return to their homeland, India. 
Their diasporic feeling of loss hindered them from merging into the great American 
culture and society. 
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Abstract: The political milieu that an individual is part of, plays a significant role in 
determining his/her quality of life. Some of the aspects embedded in the latter include emotional 
and mental well-being as well as the enjoyment of safety, security and freedom. Peaceful and 
harmonious political conditions may enable conducive atmosphere for the development of the 
citizens of a nation-state. At the same time political turmoil, specifically, that which is 
tyrannical, autocratic and inflicts violence on the persona of its citizens are likely to trigger a 
sense of increased vulnerability in the lives of the latter. The emotional and mental trauma thus 
produced may persist in their psyche that may compromise their sense of freedom and security 
to a large extent even after the cessation of the undesirable scenario. In this context, the paper 
attempts to locate the vulnerable situation that such a context pushes the central protagonist of 
the play “Death and the Maiden” into. It also focuses on the types of healing mechanisms that 
are suggested by the text which invariably envisages the need for ensuring a nexus between the 
personal and the political while considering the measures to be adopted. 


Keywords: “Unrepresentable” trauma, Breaking the silence, Post-traumatic stress disorder, 
“Politics of memory,” Truth- tellings, State-sponsored commemoration. 


1.Introduction: 


The title here is evidently a subversion of the popular slogan, “the personal is political” 
associated with Carol Hanisch, the American feminist. If the latter centers on women’s 
oppression as a result of patriarchal power relationships within political and social 
structures, here, the paper attempts to understand how the physical and emotional 
oppression of a large section of a nation-state ensues with the advent of an overtly 
repressive political apparatus. The central protagonist Paulina Salas in The Death and 
the Maiden, becomes the mouthpiece of the traumatic past carried over by a generation 
who was under a dictatorial regime. The paper would undertake a detailed examination 
of the persona of Paulina to probe into the undercurrents pervading the psyche of the 
victim, and her companion even after the end of “reign of terror” unleashed by an 
autocratic government. The question whether power hierarchies would get reversed in 
such a context is addressed here. Also, the repercussions of the violent act on the 
collective unconscious of the population even after the overthrow of a tyrannical era 
and the establishment of democracy with respect to Chilean history would be 
considered. 


The play does not explicitly state that its setting is Chile, post the military dictatorship 
era. As Cathy Caruth observes “the play Death and the Maiden is set in the present 
time in a country” which according to another scholar “is probably Chile” but “could 
be any country that has just departed from a dictatorship” (qtd. in Caruth 93). The text 
in itself seems to provide certain hints in this regard. Considering the biographical 
background of Ariel Dorfman who is an Argentine-Chilean-American playwright, and 
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also the contextual background in which the play was written, i.e. “written during the 
transitional government that followed the Pinochet dictatorship (1973-1990) in Chile,” 
(Caruth 93) the references that Gerardo Escobar, Paulina’s husband makes in the play 
regarding the new found freedom in association with “democracy” points to the 
reinstatement of democracy in Chile in 1990. Hence, the constant mention that Paulina 
and Gerardo make of the “fifteen years” that have passed should be probably indicative 
of the “Chile’s military-led authoritarian regime of 1973 to 1990” (Hite et. al). 
According to certain sources, this period witnessed rigorous human rights violation 
including severe physical torture of those with anti-military sentiments and their 
detention under deplorable conditions. “The systematic human rights violations that 
were committed by the military government of Chile, under General Augusto Pinochet, 
included gruesome acts of physical and sexual abuse, as well as psychological 
damage...” (Skidmore, 134). This is evidently indicative of the brutal repression that 
was in force to quell dissent against the political regime. The trauma thus triggered 
among the survivors was likely to last for a long time. The ramifications the same has 
in the life of one such victim and her companion, in spite of its forced suppression, 
form the core of Death and the Maiden. 


2.Representation of Traumatic Past: 


Cathy Caruth in her work Unclaimed Experience, a seminal text in the field of trauma 
studies, mentions that trauma is “a shock that appears to work very much like a bodily 
threat but is in fact a break in the mind’s experience of time” (61). This perhaps points 
to the fact that the person undergoing trauma invariably lives in the past memories that 
triggered the same, for a long time, or even throughout the course of his/her life, unable 
to accustom completely to an improved state of affairs or a much more conducive 
present environment. The condition becomes gruesome largely due to the 
unrepresentable nature of the experience. In fact, the classic definition of trauma” 
considers it to be “unrepresentable” due to which empathising with the subject 
becomes nearly impossible unless and until an individual has undergone (if not exactly 
the same) a similar experience as that of the victim (Balaev 4). However, it cannot be 
denied that attempts may be made towards this end that enable some form of 
representation, by persuading the subjects to speak or somehow vent their suppressed 
emotions. This could potentially help in eliminating the memories associated with the 
event from the person’s system. Paulina’s queries regarding the institution of an 
Investigation Commission by the current democratic government may be understood in 
this light. The Commission has been appointed to investigate the atrocities, particularly 
human rights violations, the most extreme ones that the citizens had to endure during 
the tenure of the previous tyrannical military junta. The nature of the violence that she 
had to go through is not mentioned at this point, the audience (or the readers) gets to 
know from her words that it has been something almost irreparable. In fact, she 
vehemently insists that Gerardo, who is named to the commission, probe the nuances 
involved in every case to not let any perpetrator go scot-free. “Find out what happened. 
Find out everything. Promise me that you’ll find everything...” becomes not only a 
means of venting the fury and agony that she has been enduring for fifteen years but 
also a means of identifying herself with other survivors (Act I Sc. 2). Her words are 
also representative of the voice of the victims who had to undergo gross injustice and 
torture during autocratic rule. What apparently seems a personal gesture turns to be a 
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collective sentiment and it endorses the hope that the wronged would receive justice. 
Here, Michelle Baleav’s observation that “the idea that the knowledge of the past, not 
just any past but a particular type of past experience, can never be known or remains 
forever unclaimed by either the individual or society is being challenged by critical 
approaches that elucidate other possibilities regarding the value of trauma in terms of 
psychological, linguistic, and social mechanisms,” is significant since the play in itself 
in a way attempts to do the same (Balaev 4). At this point, it becomes imperative to 
examine the vestiges of trauma associated with Paulina given the possibility that 
“trauma is not locatable in the simple violent or original event in an individual’s past, 
but rather in the way that its very unassimilated nature...returns to haunt the survivor 
later on” (Caruth 4). 


The hints regarding the possibility of neurosis in the protagonist are provided right at 
the very outset of the play. When Paulina is introduced, she is shown to be startled by 
the sound of a car, after which she secures a gun and hides behind the curtains though 
she had been completely relaxed just a moment ago. Also, her insistence on knowing 
the identity of the stranger who passed by and Gerardo’s mention regarding a “relapse” 
and an event that they have not made public, evidently points in this direction. The 
audience eventually realises that Paulina’s condition is not solely a personal affair but 
is embedded within a larger political framework. The political underpinnings that 
significantly contributed to such a state of affairs with respect to the protagonist and a 
wider community at large who represents the nation-state, is implicit in the mention of 
“official reports,” objective conclusions, “crimes” unreported and the hope that “our 
country will never again live through the excesses...” that it once went through (Act I, 
Sc. I). Hence, Paulina’s condition depicts a traumatic past embedded within the psyche 
of a large population. 


Considering the symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder enables one to understand 
that the protagonist too exhibits similar symptoms. Startling at the sound of a car 
stopping near her house, equipping herself in order to defend a potential danger, and 
believing that she hears the voice of the perpetrator who inflicted violence on her 
fifteen years ago, indicate how the memories of the past return to haunt the survivor. 
Also, every time she hears Schubert’s songs being played, she is invariably gripped by 
fear and in all likelihood goes through a panic attack. How “small, seemingly 
insignificant reminders can also evoke memories, which often return with all the 
vividness and emotional force of the original event” and how “even normally safe 
environments may come to feel dangerous” become evident here (Herman 26). As is 
the case with “chronically traumatized people” Paulina is “continually hypervigilant, 
anxious, and agitated...Events even remotely connected with violence—sirens, 
thunder, a door slamming—elicited intense fear” (Herman 62). She anticipates 
imminent danger and the recurrence of the undesirable event that scarred her past. 
Herman observes that Freud identifies this condition as ensuing from “repetition 
compulsion.” The extreme affliction that such a situation can cause is the erasure of the 
self that Paulina too undergoes since the audience is told that she has been doing 
nothing with her life for fifteen years. It probably arises from the void that the 
traumatic event has triggered which needs to be filled by some concrete action from her 
part. Herman Rapaport and Greg Forter, consider that reliving of the past can be a 
healing mechanism. According to the former, “the recursive and repressed nature of 
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trauma does not remove its expressive potential” and to Forter, “novels employ 
modernist techniques to convey a concept of trauma, contrary to the traditional 
psychoanalytical view, in which remembrance of the past does not produce a repetitive 
foreclosure of knowledge but rather produces understanding and healing” (Balaev 9). 
But, if it proves to be true within the purview of the text needs to be considered. 


The protagonist as discussed before undergoes prolonged, repeated trauma which 
Judith Herman identifies as ensuing from circumstances of captivity, “repeated trauma 
occurs only when the victim is a prisoner, unable to flee, and under the control of the 
perpetrator. Such conditions obviously exist in prisons, concentration camps, and slave 
labor camps” (54). From what Paulina herself reveals, she was captured, tortured and 
raped a number of times by those inclined towards the military junta. The details she 
gives which are later uttered by Roberto Miranda during his “supposed” confession, 
present the extreme nature of the atrocities that the political prisoners had to endure: 


A kind of brutalization took over my life, I began to really truly like what I was 
doing. It became a game. My curiosity was partly morbid, partly scientific. 
How much can this woman take? More than the other one? How’s her sex? 
Does her sex dry up when you put the current through her? Can she have an 
orgasm under those circumstances? She is entirely in your power, you can 
carry out all your fantasies, you can do what you want with her... Everything 
they have forbidden you since ever, whatever your mother urgently whispered 
you were never to do. You began to dream with her, with all those women. 
(Act III Sc. 3) 


Herman observes that apart from such acts intended to terrorise the victims, the 
perpetrator also resorts to destroying the autonomy that an individual enjoys, specially 
over his/ her body. This takes either the form of surveillance where the individual, his/ 
her actions are constantly monitored or the form of depriving the individual of the basic 
necessities required for survival such that after a certain point “even when the victim’s 
basic physical needs are adequately met, this assault on bodily autonomy shames and 
demoralizes her” (56). Evidently, this happens in Paulina’s case as she subtly implies 
being forced to drink the water she had passed while in captivity. The survivors of such 
physical and emotional forms of violence will definitely be scarred during the course of 
their lives and in the text, trauma in the individual is located not only in the ways in 
which it haunts the survivor later, but also in the original event associated with the 
individual’s past. 


3.Reparation and Healing Post-Political Persecution: 


Katherine Hite, Cath Collins and Alfredo Joignant in The Politics of Memory in Chile: 
From Pinochet to Bachelet considers “politics of memory” as a conducive political 
strategy that could potentially serve as a panacea to a past legacy mired in atrocities: 


The term “politics of memory” is most often associated with study of policies 
specifically designed to address the legacy of past atrocities—primarily, 
prosecutions, truth-telling and reparations... Memory politics is also associated 
with what is commonly referred to as “transitional justice” literature, tracing 
the dynamic post-authoritarian interactions of particular political institutions, 
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policies, and actors including the judiciary, the military, and human rights 
organizations (1). 


Death and the Maiden offers such a possibility in the institution of the “Investigation 
Commission” under the democratic government, to probe into the instances of gross 
human rights violation during the past regime. The effective nature of the same 
manifests itself towards the end of the play, when a woman who has been denied 
justice for fourteen years over the disappearance of her husband, vests hope in the 
Commission that makes concerted efforts at bringing retribution to the wronged. “This 
woman was so timid. She began to speak standing up. “Please sit down,” the president 
of the Commission said and stood up to hold her chair for her. She sat down and started 
to sob...In all these years...It was the first time that anyone had ever asked her to sit 
down” (Act II Sc. 2). As Hite et.al observes, the reconstruction of the past serves a twin 
purpose, one for the individual for whom it produces a cathartic effect and for the 
polity in general that is working towards reconstruction. 


At the personal level, the “repetition compulsion initially conceptualized by Freud “as 
an attempt to master traumatic event,” helps Paulina to a certain extent to gain control 
over her traumatic experience (Herman 29). In defending herself in the wake of a 
potential danger, she is ensuring that the past does not recur. She identifies Miranda as 
the perpetrator of the violence inflicted on her through her memories regarding the 
latter’s voice and his skin. However, the possibility that her acoustic and tactile 
faculties could be infallible in locating the actual perpetrator after a gap of fifteen years 
may be a far- fetched surmise to make and this is indeed remarked by Gerardo. This is 
possibly why political scientists foreground the subjective nature of an individual’s 
memories that is very likely to make matters difficult especially in bringing the truth 
behind political crimes. However, Herman makes a different observation, “in contexts 
that involve transition from conflict, repression, and trauma, memories prove difficult 
to ignore politically” (6). Dorfman too seems to endorse a similar perspective as in the 
play, he does leave subtle hints suggesting that Paulina may have been right in her 
assumptions. This is not overtly stated though, thus leaving the question ambiguous 
and open for audience’s interpretation. 


Paulina’s attempts to heal herself involves the toppling of the power hierarchy assumed 
by the perpetrator while she was under captivity. This corresponds to Herman’s 
proposition that “psychological trauma is an affliction of the powerless. At the moment 
of trauma, the victim is rendered helpless by overwhelming force” and that “captivity, 
which brings the victim into prolonged contact with the perpetrator, creates a special 
type of relationship, one of coercive control. In situations of captivity, the perpetrator 
becomes the most powerful person in the life of the victim” (24, 54). Paulina tries to 
topple this power by subjecting the “supposed” perpetrator, Miranda to the same 
violence that she had to undergo. As she confides in Gerardo, “you know what I was 
thinking of? Doing to them, systematically, minute by minute, instrument by 
instrument, what they did to me. Specifically, to him, to the doctor ... When I heard his 
voice, I thought the only thing I want is to have him raped” (Act I Sc. 4). When she 
says this, she is making an attempt at adaptation by repairing the injury that was 
inflicted upon her as a powerless subject at the time of violence. However, she does 
give a concession, asking him to confess his crimes at the detention centre in lieu of the 
punishment she has in store for him. Nevertheless, when the play ends the audience is 
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left to wonder if she shoots Miranda to enable a complete erasure of the past that 
haunts her and to reinstate a sense of self that had been hitherto absent since the 
original event. Since “helplessness constitutes the essential insult of trauma, restitution 


requires the restoration of a sense of efficacy and power” which Paulina attempts to 
attain through coercive control of Miranda (Herman 30). This becomes important 
especially while considering the observation that the knowledge that the perpetrator 
could still be at large in the society would confine the individuals for a long time. 
Hence, her words and actions may be read as attempts to acquire mastery over the 
overwhelming experience of the traumatic past and to liberate herself from the 
haunting memories with regard to her captor. However, they go against the general 
notion that the victims of abuse do not become perpetrators of violence. Since they are 
directed against an individual who is supposed to have committed a gruesome crime 
she may be justified to a certain extent, provided Miranda had actually been her captor. 
Dorfman does not explicitly state if she does execute her thoughts, thereby allowing the 
audience to frame a conclusion of their own probably according to their ethical beliefs 
and considerations. 


Basic human relationships as well as the support of the society are crucial in making 
reparations specifically when the violence inflicted has a political hue to it. “People in 
the survivor’s social world have the power to influence the eventual outcome of the 
trauma” (Herman 44). Gerardo succeeds in this respect, showing heart-felt concern to 
his traumatised wife as well as to other victims who had to succumb to the pressures 
exerted by the previous regime. Herman details some of the forms of succor that 
another individual can and should offer to the traumatized individual. “In the 
immediate aftermath of the trauma, rebuilding of some minimal form of trust is the 
primary task. Assurances of safety and protection are of the greatest importance” (44). 
Paulina herself remarks how determined Gerardo was to avenge the crime committed 
upon her when he heard about it. Also, realising that “the survivor who is often in 
terror of being left alone craves the simple presence of a sympathetic person,” he shows 
concern towards Paulina and seeks her consent before he joins the Investigation 
Commission to ensure that she would be perfectly fine (Herman 44). He also plays the 
role of the mediator in negotiating the deals that she makes with Miranda, in an attempt 
to pacify her. “Having once experienced the sense of total isolation, the survivor is 
intensely aware of the fragility of all human connections in the face of danger. She 
needs clear and explicit assurances that she will not be abandoned once again” and 
Gerardo succeeds in assuring her the same (Herman 44). It is evident that she finds a 
stronghold in her husband, which probably eliminates the possibility of 
“disconnection” that traumatized individuals usually go through with respect to their 
relationships with their kith and kin. He is capable of mitigating her fears that she 
would be utterly alone in her sufferings by offering steadfast support not only until the 
end of the text, but throughout her life as implied by the conclusion where Paulina is 
depicted as comfortably attending a truth-telling session organised by the ministry 
where she appears calm and composed. This implies that she has recovered extensively 
after the encounter with Miranda where Gerardo played a significant role in effecting 
the same. Involving her in the truth-telling session could be yet another therapeutic 
strategy while considering the fact that “feelings of guilt are especially severe when the 
survivor has been a witness to the suffering or death of other people. To be spared 
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oneself, in the knowledge that others have met a worse fate, creates a severe burden of 
conscience” (Herman 39). Hence, participating in the very process that intends to 
deliver justice to the wronged may be helpful in alleviating this guilt that she probably 
harbours. 


Truth-tellings are considered important in mitigating trauma, since it permits an 
individual to lift the barriers of denial and repression associated with the undesirable 
event. Hence, speaking the unspeakable becomes imperative. In the case of Paulina too, 
the initial efforts to master her trauma, happens through the assertion of her voice. She 
herself declares “I can speak—it’s been years since I murmured even a word, I haven’t 
opened my mouth to even whisper a breath of what I’m thinking, years living in the 
terror of my own... but I’m not dead, I thought I was but I’m not and I can speak, damn 
it—so for God’s sake let me have my say” (Act II Sc.1). A part of the healing process 
commences when she finds courage to break her silence which could be why at a point, 
she becomes ready to provide her perpetrator some concession. The Investigation 
Commission, in its endeavours too intends to provide due significance to such 
narrations so that it would enable the reconstruction of the society and polity to a 
considerable extent. “Public acknowledgement of the traumatic event and some form of 
community action to repair the injury” are essential factors required to restore “the 
survivor’s sense of order and justice” and the Commission here endorses the same 
perspective in its intentions (Herman 51). 


At times, prosecuting human rights violators under a new government might become 
problematic. Hite et al. details such a scenario, “for some time, dominant political 
science literature on transitions from military rule suggested that holding former 
repressors accountable 


through prosecutions was politically risky” (15). But, they do assert the need for such 
prosecutions, the absence of which may restrict the citizens from reposing their trust on 
the newly elected democratic government. According to them, this must preferably 
underline two aspects, that the violent history would not be repeated and that the 
criminals would be punished. The former is realized through “government-sponsored 
truth-telling processes... mainly intended to produce societal acknowledgment of past 
atrocities and to drive home the message of nunca mds, never again” (Hite et. al 16). 
This is exactly what the Commission attempts to do in the play. The reference to the 
Commission also evokes the functions performed by truth-commissions constituted in 
Chile under President Patricio Aylwin, “the country’s first elected leader in the wake of 
the seventeen-year military regime” (Hite et.al 16). Hite, Collins and Joignant mention 
that the National Commission on Truth and Reconciliation took upon the task of 
identifying victims who came forward to share their experiences and this mode of state- 
sponsored commemoration enables catharsis as well as concrete political actions. “The 
testimonies of relatives of the dead and disappeared meanwhile began to gain new 
visibility... survivors began to become publicly and judicially visible for almost the 
first time” (Hite et.al 18). The same process is depicted towards the end of the play 
where a woman breaks down at the thought of the visibility she has been currently 
vested with, which had been denied for a long time. It also carries the hope that further 
concrete community action would be taken to alleviate the sufferings of the survivors 
and to bring the perpetrators of violence before justice. 
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4.Conclusion: 


The political space that intrudes the biological and emotional spaces of an individual 
may be effectively identified as the underlying cause of trauma within the purview of 
Death and the Maiden. It shows how the violence inflicted on the body of the political 
prisoners pervades their psyche and remains within the collective unconscious of a 
large populace. The adverse traumatic conditions that the survivors endure for a long 
period of time and their desperate attempts to “belong” have been significantly 
explicated here in the persona of Paulina. She evidently appears to be the representative 
of a group for whom the reconstitution of the self that was broken due to a traumatic 
event induced by a certain political scenario, turns out to be considerably effective. The 
play has been able to offer certain plausible solutions in this regard especially at the 
wake of persistence of trauma even after a transition into a better political climate. The 
text implicitly suggests that it wouldn’t suffice to adopt reparations at the personal level 
but a collective attempt at healing should be initiated. The role of the immediate 
relatives of the survivors, the support they should receive at the societal level, an 
enhanced visibility and voice that should be offered to them, an effective judicial 
mechanism that would undertake concrete actions to ensure justice and the assurance of 
security and freedom that would be offered to its citizens are foregrounded here to 
suggest the same. A reconstructed political machinery empathetic to the concerns of its 
citizenry may turn out to be crucial and desirable in this process. The play attempts to 
validate such a claim. 
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Abstract: Motherhood is a glorious life force that imparts new possibilities and provides a new 
dimension to the very existence of women. Being a mother, imparts a sense of fulfilment to a 
woman's life. The love of a mother is selfless and unconditional, no matter to which cultural 
milieu she belongs. The method adopted by various novelists who deal with the problem of 
motherhood vary strikingly, and they embody realism, anti-realism and fantasy as distinctive 
features of their style. They depict motherhood as an experience that affords immeasurable 
pleasure and a sort of ambiguous power. The paper highlights three different aspects of 
motherhood enshrined in Madeleine, Savitri and Nnu Ego. These novels also portray the home 
as the hub of the power-struggle between the sexes. 


Keywords: Motherhood, Mothering, Motherliness, Power and Vulnerability, Instincts, 
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The attribution of divinity to mother is essentially an Indian concept. It glorifies mother 
as a divine form, elevating her to a level of a goddess. Nature is conceived of as a 
foster mother who nurtures and protects all created things. The ‘Shaktheya’ cult is the 
most logical manifestation of the Indian mode of worshipping the universal mother. 
The Indian outlook on woman is shaped and nurtured by the perception of divinity in 
feminine form. For example, Shakthi is the counterpart and complement of Shiva. This 
angle of vision is the pivot of the Indian literary concept of womanhood, and the 
cardinal virtue of Indian philosophy. The glorification of the feminine principle 
underlies all classical mythologies, but not in relatively new and revealed religions. 


According to Andrea O’Reilly, “motherhood refers to the institution of motherhood, 
which is male-defined and male-controlled, and mothering refers to experiences of 
mothers which are female-defined and female-centred” (97). The role of mother, in all 
its depth and vicissitudes, can be entered through giving birth, adoption or marriage to 
a child’s father. The duties and rights of motherhood vary considerably. They depend 
on various factors like the mother’s position in society, her nature, age, race, marital 
status, sources of support and so on. The gender, the order of birth, physical condition 
and behaviour of the child influence the mother. That mothers parent differently from 
fathers is a matter to be attributed to both physiological and social factors, and feminist 
scholars have bestowed a lot of attention on this subject. It may be noted that 
motherhood is more than a biological event. Why women are willing to become 
mothers is a question answered by Chodorow with the help of psychoanalytic theory, 
by Lorber and Coser from a sociological point of view, and by Rossi with reference to 
the interplay between biology and social structure. Although medical advances have 
enlarged the potential for choice over whether and when to have children, societies 
vary in whether or not such action should be encouraged. For the most part, women’s 
decisions are constrained by policies created and maintained by men for political, 
economic or religiously guided goals. The concept of fertility seems to be mandated in 
some parts of the world but suppressed in others. 
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Women of colour were not accorded the respect and social support for the mother role 
that white middle-class women received. Racist ideology triumphed over sexist 
ideology. Women of colour were not deemed to be truly women, exempting them from 
the protective cloaks of feminine frailty or womanly morality. Their roles as workers 
took precedence. Thus Black, Mexican-American and Japanese-American domestic 
servants were expected to devote long hours to taking care of their mistresses’ 
households and children, while leaving their own offspring in the care of others. 


An Ibu woman born near Lagos, and currently settled down in London, Buchi 
Emecheta is a widely acclaimed African novelist who portrays the agonies and tortures 
that the women in African cultures had to endure under an unsympathetic imperial 
regime. The major focus in her novels is on the conflicts that the African women face, 
when a colonial-influenced life style forces its ways into the traditional African culture. 
Her novel, The Joys of Motherhood, though ironically titled, presents the agonies, 
burdens and obligations of motherhood. Many of the conflicts that torment Nnu Ego, 
the central figure of The Joys of Motherhood, are in a sense, akin to those of Emecheta 
herself had to face in her life. In an interview with Adeola James, Buchi Emecheta 
clearly states that “everything coming out of Africa, in literature, is still concerned with 
colonialism, what the English man has done to us. We forget that some of us have been 
independent for more than two decades. It is about time we started writing about 
ourselves now.” 


The struggles of Nnu Ego, a Nigerian woman to cling to her traditional tribal culture in 
the face of the new ways of life, introduced by the colonizers are a pivotal point in The 
Joys of Motherhood. To be a mother and to rear her children properly is Nnu Ego’s 
chief concern. They care little for their daughters to be educated. Daughters, on 
matriage, can bring them bride price, which, they think can be utilized for their 
brother’s education. Nnu Ego pins all her hopes on her two sons to whom she can turn 
in old age for protection and help. But her hopes and dreams remain shattered, as her 
sons are essentially self-centred and they pursue their own selfish interests, instead of 
serving the collective interests of the family. They are lured by the prospect of 
education abroad, and the reward it brings. Her sacrifices fetch no dividends and her 
unrealized joys and expectations finally land her in a state of utter disillusionment and 
she dies alone, at the side of the road, without receiving a single gesture of approval 
from anyone for selfless services and sacrifices. 


Nnu Ego’s aspirations are not limited to solely being a mother, and provider to her 
family. She is the helpless victim of her time, caught at a decisive juncture in W. 
African social history. To Nnu Ego, motherhood is a source of both delights and 
defeats. As a girl, she is taught that her duties are to be limited to bearing and rearing 
children. She has a sense of utter self-defeat when she fails to conceive during her early 
struggles and the fear of being incapable to exemplify the uniquely female destiny that 
her culture prescribes haunts her like a nightmare. When she finally becomes the 
mother of many children, and struggles a lot to feed the growing family, and invests so 
much of her life for their sake, her idealism falters. A sense of regret comes over her 
when she realizes that her children are ungrateful, with no concern at all for her well- 
being. Though, her identity is rooted in her status as a mother, she assumes 
occasionally the traditional male role of being a provider and a bread-winner for her 
family. She is constrained to modify her vision of motherhood, apparently different 
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from the ideas she once cherished. But she gets nothing out of life for her toils, and 
sacrifices, and has her end like a sacrificial lamb. 


The evils of colonialism run as an undercurrent all through The Joys of Motherhood. 
Emecheta hints at the fact that the colonizing power has devastated the native culture. 
By being compelled to adopt and adhere to systems and beliefs alien to their own, the 
natives lose their identity as well as culture. The traditional Nigerian culture suffers an 
irrevocable setback, as a result of the onslaught of capitalism, Christianity and the 
western notions of education and conduct. Their impact trickles down to all levels of 
society, harming families and individuals, besides eroding tradition and culture. Nnu 
Ego’s joys and expectations as a mother, and her dreams about a unifying, 
interdependent family would have fructified and fulfilled, but for the changes ushered 
in by the colonizers. Nnu Ego’s tragedy can be ascribed to her inability to accept and 
absorb changes, which even if accepted, are not positive forces beneficial to the 
interests of the natives. This is the message that Buchi Emecheta conveys through The 
Joys of Motherhood. Emecheta also explores the idea that the femininity of a woman 
can be only defined by her ability to bear children, preferably sons, who alone can 
perpetuate the interests of a male-dominated society. 


Adrienne Rich’s Of Woman Born: Motherhood as Experience and Institution is a 
monumental work in which she reveals the ties between reproduction and sexuality. 
Rich focuses attention on the ways in which society controls mothering by making the 
nuclear family the main reproductive institution. She describes the ‘erotics’ of 
motherhood and argues the case for a clearly confirmed tradition of maternal power. 
She distinguishes between the social institution of motherhood which controls 
women’s reproductive and sexual possibilities, and the experience of motherhood 
which, either as fact or as potential, gives women great pleasure and great power. In 
contradiction to de Beauvoir, Rich does not believe that women’s biological and 
reproductive capacities necessarily cause them to be oppressed. Both Firestone and 
Rich have been potent sources of influence for Fay Weldon, one of the leading 
novelists of Great Britain, in formulating her views on motherhood and mothering. 


Weldon offers an excellent example of the powerful bond existing between the mother 
and daughter through her portrayal of Madeleine in Remember Me. She is the deserted 
first wife of the architect, Jarvis Katkin. She is highly solicitous about her daughter, 
Hilary, whose welfare and well-being are uppermost in her mind even when she is put 
to unbearable indignities from the part of her husband who lives with Lily, his second 
wife and their son Jonathan. There was a time when she was perfectly happy with her 
husband, and that was during her pregnancy. 


Once Madeleine woke up singing. When she was pregnant with Hilary, she 
even sang in her sleep. Jarvis heard her. Once Jarvis loved Madeleine, drew 
back chairs for her, brought her tea when she was tired; held her hand in the 
cinema; scowled at her admirers; brought her yellow daffodils fifty at a time 
(Weldon 18). 


Those days are irrevocably gone. Her husband ignores her totally, treating her as a 
“thorn in Lily’s white soft flesh” (RM 19). Hilary is sad that her parents have separated 
and she is all pity for her mother whose presence she longs for. She often tells herself: 
“Mother, do you hear me? I need your help. I am growing stunted, I know I am. If you 
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don’t do something soon, III fall apart like some dried-up walnut, and you will find me 
withered in my shell inside” (Weldon 91). 


By presenting this “sharp peremptory call of the child bent on survival” (91), Weldon 
accentuates the strong bond of affinity between the mother and the daughter. The 
daughter’s love for the mother has to be viewed against Jarvis’s selfishness, which 
makes him use and abuse Madeleine and destroy her and her child’s life for the sake of 
sex. 


It is, indeed, strange that Madeleine dies in a car accident at exactly the same moment 
that her husband drinks a toast to all ex-wives. While she was alive, Madeleine was 
compared by her husband and his new wife to a “neurotic bitch” (Weldon 96), an ogre, 
a vampire, a leech, to succubus and to old women “who suck men’s blood, destroy 
their life forces” (Weldon 97). Madeleine’s corpse lies for a long time on the road, in 
the hospital, and in the morgue before its burial. Her face, though drained of blood, 
appears uncanny, as her eyes seem to close and open repeatedly. Her re-appearance as a 
revenant by getting possession of Margot Bailey, her friend, invests her with enough 
power to make her defiant husband submissive; she easily makes Jarvis abide by all her 
wishes without demur. Her wishes are rooted in her great concern for her daughter’s 
future. Jarvis finds it impossible to resist her demands, which are intended to safeguard 
Hilary’s interests and ensure for her a sense of security and well-being. 


More effective in death than in life, Madeleine, once she haunts Jarvis, makes him 
consciously acknowledge her interests, as well as those of her daughter. The mother in 
Madeleine comes to the fore more compellingly and persuasively when she is dead 
than when alive. Her return as a revenant has such an effect that Jarvis even sides with 
her against his second wife. Furthermore, once Madeleine is dead, Jarvis desires her 
again and again. He comes to recognize that he was unfair to her. He realizes that there 
is truth in her accusation, “You took away my life, my home, and gave them to Lily. 
Now you want to destroy my child as well” (Weldon 245). Perhaps, a sense of guilt 
that runs through his heart may be one of the reasons why he becomes the very soul of 
affability, giving extreme regard for her wishes about Hilary. Remember Me is a novel 
in which Weldon describes the essential forces that conjoin parent and child, husband 
and wife and lover. 


It is interesting to note that Remember Me bears semblance to R. K. Narayan’s The 
English Teacher. Both the novels take the readers to certain unfrequented domains. 
Sushila, the wife of Krishna, the English teacher dies, but her presence is felt 
throughout the novel, though the way she appears is different from the manner in which 
Madeleine makes herself felt. The upbringing of her daughter becomes uppermost in 
Sushila’s mind, as in the case of Madeleine. Krishna is able to establish spiritual 
communion with his wife and this is a point where Weldon’s novel differs from 
Narayan’s. But the dead wife makes her presence felt in both the novels. The motive 
force behind their visitations is their great concern for their daughter’s future. In both 
the novels there is a continuance of life even after the death of the wives. Though Jarvis 
and Krishna lose the physical presence of their wives, the spiritual presence of the two 
women pervades the novels and one feels that even death fails to destroy their concern 
for their daughters. 
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The Dark Room by R. K. Narayan is a social novel, which presents the trials and 
travails of a mother from an Indian standpoint. The tyrannical acts of a selfish husband 
cause immeasurable grief and agony to Savitri, the passive wife and the mother of two 
children. Savitri is a typical representative of the Indian motherhood, who confines 
herself strictly to her household and her duties centre round the interests of her husband 
and children. She represents the women who suffer from the highhandedness of their 
imperious husbands. Her life under her husband is an adventure. Only a woman of 
extra-ordinary patience can live under the same roof with Ramani who is “eccentric 
and lawless” (Narayan 2) in taste. His talk is full of what may be called irrational, 
unpalatable cynicism. 


Savitri’s self-control and womanly patience receive a severe setback when she learns 
that her husband has been making a fool of himself, with a typical daughter of Eve, a 
Shantha Bai, a woman probationer in one of the branches of Ramani’s Insurance 
Company. Savitri feels that her husband has neglected her and runs away from home as 
if to teach him a lesson, and give him sufficient room for repentance. As Prof. 
Srinivasa Iyengar aptly points out, “His (Ramani’s) callous behaviour strikes some fire 
in her and she is for the once transformed into Ibsen’s Nora, asserting her elementary 
rights as a woman. Ramani is an even cruder Helmer, and so, Savitri defiantly walks 
out of the “doll’s house”, leaving her husband and children behind” (292). But her 
disappearance fails to work a change in her husband who does not make a hubbub 
about it and views it with complete equanimity. 


Savitri is a synonym for motherliness. When she goes away from house, her motherly 
instincts come to the fore and she resolves to go back to her former routine of life. It is 
the presence of her children that mitigates her mental agony, caused by her husband’s 
beastly attitude towards her. “What will they do without me? Will the children sleep 
there without me?” (Narayan 112). Even at the time of her attempt to drown herself in 
Sarayu, she thinks of her children, “Sumati and Kamala must study upto the B. A. and 
not depend for their salvation on marriage” (Narayan 93). Like a true Indian mother, 
her mind is always preoccupied with thoughts about her children. In a fit of fury, she 
bursts forth to her husband, “They (the children) are yours absolutely. You paid the 
midwife and nurse. You pay for their clothes and teachers. You are right. Didn’t say 
that a woman owns nothing” (Narayan 88). These bitter words of Savitri will strike a 
tragic chord in the heart of all mothers. She also reveals her rebellious temper when 
Ramani asks her to quit the house, taking whatever things she has. “Things? I don’t 
possess anything in this world. What possession can a woman call her own except her 
body? Everything else that she has, her father’s, her husband’s or her son’s... even the 
children are absolutely yours — you are right, didn’t I say that a woman owns nothing?” 
(Narayan 88) 


Savitri is a mother torn between two forces — one imparting her strength to rebel 
against the autocratic ways of her husband, let alone the social system and the other 
driving her back to her miserable, dependent motherhood, where she proves herself 
weak and powerless. Her entry into the dark room to register her protest, her departure 
from home to reinforce it and her subsequent return may seem to be a failure from a 
material angle, but a victory from a spiritual plane. 
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The dual aspects of womanhood — motherhood and mothering, have been the alluring 
theme for novelists, in almost all flourishing literatures. The contradictions of power 
and vulnerability pertaining to motherhood find expression in Fay Weldon’s novel, 
Remember Me. Her maternal solicitude for her only daughter comes to the fore, not 
only when she is alive, but even after her death. Savitri in R. K. Narayan’s The Dark 
Room, is a synonym for motherliness. Thoughts about her children are uppermost in 
her mind at all times, providing a ray of hope to her otherwise gloomy life. Even when 
circumstances force her to abandon her house, anxiety about her children almost 
chokes her. As a mother, Nnu Ego offers a striking contrast to Savitri, in that the 
former is concerned only with the welfare of her sons, pinning all her hopes on them. 
But her sacrifices go unrewarded and her unrealized joys and expectations finally land 
her in a state of utter disillusionment. Motherly instincts assert themselves differently 
in these heroines and they represent different facets of motherhood. Though 
circumstances and the cultural milieu differ, the maternal instincts remain universal at 
the emotional and psychic level. 
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Abstract: The post liberalisation era and especially the beginning of the century has witnessed 
new opportunities for students of foreign languages in India, resulting in a paradigm shift in the 
relationship between language, power and professional mobility in an already complex 
multilingual environment. The BA and MA French programmes in Indian universities attract 
students from different geographies and socioeconomic backgrounds, offering an affordable 
alternative to the till-now favoured English language-based courses, but also to the more 
exclusive institutes of foreign language learning. This adds to the existing multilingual base of 
students in India who enjoy an additive bilingualism (Cummins, 1998) or plurilingualism 
(CEFRL, 2001) and offers new possibilities in the formation of linguistic and social capital 
(Bourdieu, 1986) in the workplace. A survey conducted among students of BA and MA French 
courses recruited in corporate companies ascertains how the specific use of French and the 
general use of multiple languages has given them an advantage in their work environment. 


Keywords: linguistic capital, social capital, multilingualism, French, foreign languages. 
Introduction 


India with its multiple languages is at the forefront of the debates between 
globalisation, multiculturalism and multilingualism. However, in the job market, it has 
always been English that held sway, paving the way for better employment 
opportunities and social advancement. Nonetheless, in the new millennium, foreign 
languages such as French, German, Spanish, Russian, Japanese and Chinese and others 
are making significant inroads by tapping into the needs of the technology oriented 
multinational companies that offer outsourcing and offshore services. India has now 
become global hub for the service industry, giving new direction to foreign language 
studies. This has created a unique situation where a degree in foreign languages has 
similar if not higher demand than an equivalent degree in English language. By 
examining a few cases of French language graduates (BA and MA French), this article 
seeks to demonstrate that a degree in foreign languages empowers students of varied 
socioeconomic backgrounds and functions as a linguistic and social capital, providing 
access to better employment opportunities. These new forms of capital play a role in 
recalibrating the equations between social inequality, language and power. 


French language has enjoyed a presence of over two hundred years in the Indian 
subcontinent, and it still remains one of the most favoured foreign language to be 
taught at the school and university level. Label France pegs learners in French as “over 
300 000 in India, for 3,000 teachers. This number includes 60,000 students enrolled at 
university level, with around 500 teachers” (Diplomatie France, 2008). 


As part of the BA (Hons.) French programme, students not only learn French language 
in the initial stages, but are also introduced to French literature, history and culture 
along with an initiation to translation techniques. This is carried further in the MA 
French programme where the students gain in-depth knowledge of various disciplines 
in French such as Linguistics, Literature, Culture and Translation and may even 
specialise in any of them. A study on student profiles in the BA (Hons.) French 
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programmes conducted as part of my doctoral thesis in four central universities in India 
(The English and Foreign Languages University Hyderabad, Delhi University, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University Delhi and Pondicherry University) in 2016 revealed that 
56% of students in the BA (Hons.) French programme out of a sample size of 190 came 
from Tier 2 cities with a population of 50,000 — 99,999 inhabitants (the cities were 
categorised according to Census 2011 data), while 21% from smaller Tier 3 cities (20, 
000 — 49,999 inhabitants). Only 23% came from three major metropolitan cities (Delhi, 
Hyderabad and Mumbai). 66.3% of students had at least one parent who was a graduate 
or post-graduate and were professionals (doctors, engineers, CA, architects), or 
government employees, business persons, university faculty, bank employees, 
journalists etc. However, 19% had parents who were not graduates (Secondary or 
Primary education) and were bank clerks, school teachers, factory workers, taxi drivers, 
electricians, daily wage workers, etc. A large majority of students (78.4%) self-reported 
as highly proficient (reading and writing skills) in at least three languages, while 20.3% 
claimed varying levels of proficiency in four or more languages. Only 1.3% of students 
declared they spoke only one or two languages. As for the reasons that drew them to 
joining the BA (Hons.) French programme, 69.5% were looking for better employment 
opportunities while the others cited other reasons such as pursuing higher studies, 
visiting France and the pleasure of learning a foreign language (Damodar Sridhar, 
2016, unpublished thesis). 


Therefore, these programmes attract students from a wide range of socio-economic 
backgrounds and from all over the country each year, presenting an interesting mosaic 
of the Indian population. They also indicate a pragmatic approach to learning French 
that is removed from the historical and elitist conditions under which French was 
taught in India (Jeannot, 2012: 355). The status of French in India has shifted from the 
earlier historical positions of privilege that conferred a social distinction upon the 
speaker, to an instrumental and functional value, as evidenced by the number of 
students enrolled in university programmes seeking better employment opportunities. 
The MA French programme was not part of the above study but attract a smaller but 
equally diverse public, comprising of former BA French students as well as those who 
had independently learnt French in other institutes in cities all over the country. 


This paper attempts to examine the role played by French in the current socio- 
economic scenario in India where traditional sociocultural divisions grapple with the 
economic reality of rendering students employable. It explores to what extent learning 
French and being multilingual acts as a linguistic and social capital for the students of 
BA (Hons.) French and MA French (henceforth referred to as BA and MA French 
students) who had found employment in corporate companies. The sample for the study 
was drawn among the BA and MA French students of the English and Foreign 
Languages University, Hyderabad, the latter being the university of this researcher. 


The concept of Linguistic and Social Capital 


The notion of linguistic capital comes from the work of French sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu who had developed the notion of capital in social sciences. Capital here, as he 
saw it, was not just economic, involving material wealth and property rights, but also 
cultural, “convertible, in certain conditions, into economic capital and institutionalized 
in the form of educational qualifications” and social, “made up of social 
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obligations(““connections”), which is convertible, in certain conditions, into economic 
capital” (Bourdieu, 1986: 16). Individuals could use these forms of capital as currency 
and derive advantages from them, exchanging one form to another to gain value in life. 
Bourdieu later elaborated on the notion of linguistic capital, examining how language is 
a function of power relations that are established in society. “Different speakers 
possessed different quantities of ‘linguistic capital’ — that is, the capacity to produce 
expressions apropos, for a particular market. Moreover, the distribution of linguistic 
capital is related in specific ways to the distribution of other forms of capital (economic 
capital, cultural capital, etc.) which define the location of an individual within the 
social space” (Bourdieu,1991: p. 14). 


Bourdieu’s idea was that all these forms of capital contributed to the continuation and 
maintenance of structures of power in society, by ensuring that only those individuals 
who already had access to them could participate in the benefits accrued through the 
establishment of informal networks and relations. These forms of capital conferred a 
particular habitus to the individual, that he described as a set of dispositions that 
generate a “system of internalised structures, schemes of perception, conception, and 
action common to all members of the same group or class” resulting in an “objective 
coordination of practices and sharing of a world-view” (1977:86). These dispositions 
are inculcated through childhood experiences; they are structured, generative and 
transposable (1977:72). In other words, they participate in the replication of practices 
throughout the life of the individual, governing his actions and tastes, and engender 
other practices in other domains (such as the arts) common to persons sharing the same 
habitus. 


In a subsequent study, American sociologist James Coleman extended the use of social 
capital as conveying benefits to the poor and the marginalized communities and not just 
the elite who had been the subject of Bourdieu’s theory. His definition of social capital 
included trusts, norms and networks that improved the efficiency of society facilitating 
coordinated actions and was based on the principle of cooperation rather than 
competition. According to him, “Physical capital is wholly tangible ... human capital is 
less tangible, being embodied in the skills and knowledge acquired by an individual; 
social capital is even less tangible, for it is embodied in the relations among persons” 
(Coleman 1990: 304). 


Although Bourdieu’s theory was restricted to the description of a hierarchical French 
society in a particular sociocultural context, his notion of linguistic and social capital 
finds an application in a wide range of scenarios and specifically, in our context, the 
case of students learning foreign languages in India. 


Studies on the link between foreign language communicative competence as 
contributing towards the linguistic capital of a person has not received much attention 
as it is usually linked to its conversion into economic capital (Sakharaova et al. 2021). 
Linguistic capital makes a certain contribution to cultural capital. Along with economic 
(resources of an economic nature), social (a stable network of relations of mutual 
acquaintance and recognition) and symbolic capital (honour and prestige), it lays a 
complex of personal resources. It should also be noted that according to Bourdieu’s 
concept, all types of capital are interconnected and can be converted into each other, 
thereby allowing a person to claim higher social positions. (Sakharova et al. 2021: 
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817). A similar situation can be established among Indian students of French who have 
access to employment in corporate companies, are able to develop professional 
contacts and acquire access to new sources of information, which creates additional 
conditions and opportunities for professional and personal growth. The acquisition of a 
foreign language functions as a form of linguistic capital for the student, already bi- or 
multi- lingual in the case of Indian students. The ability to communicate in a foreign 
language, when linked to the favourable economic conditions (increased chances of 
being hired by multinational companies in need of foreign language experts) confers a 
note of distinction on the individual, marking her/him as standing apart from other 
potential candidates and adding to her/his employability and negotiating power in the 
job market. Once employed, this capital is converted to other forms, such as social 
capital through the acquisition of new skills and the establishment of contacts and 
relations within the company, ensuring the continuance of the privileged position 
occupied by the foreign language speaker in the company. The notion of social capital, 
described variously by researchers, refers here to as “the sum of resources, actual or 
virtual, that accrue to an individual or a group by virtue of possessing a durable 
network of more or less institutionalized relationships of mutual acquaintance and 
recognition” (Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992:119).The notion of linguistic capital and 
the social benefits thereof has rich possibilities in India, given that multilingualism is a 
norm rather than the exception, and foreign languages seem to function as the game 
changer in the past few decades. 


The survey 


Twelve students of French of the EFL University (6 from BA (Hons.) French and 6 
from the MA French programmes) participated in a qualitative survey that was 
conducted between 2018 and 2021 with the help of a questionnaire. In addition to the 
written responses, students were questioned individually though email or telephone 
conversations whenever clarifications were required. In general, foreign language 
students also work as teachers, translators or pursue higher education in French, 
therefore only those students who were working in corporate companies were contacted 
for the study. For reasons of confidentiality, all references to names of companies and a 
few specific job descriptions have been suppressed. It was decided to study both BA 
and MA students’ groups in view of the small sample size and the fact that both had 
equal opportunities during campus recruitment programmes, although the positioning 
in the company could vary according to their qualifications. 


The students were asked three main questions: 


Q (i) A description of their employment and roles in the company (related to economic 
capital); 


Q (ii) Their perception of the satisfaction derived in their employment with respect to 
their self-image and their value in the company (related to symbolic capital); and 


Q (itt) their knowledge French, English and other Indian languages and its value in 
establishing networks and contacts (linguistic and social capital). 


The responses are given below, grouped according to the main themes. 
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Qi. Employment and role in the companies 


The BA (Hons.) French students who participated in the survey had completed their 
course between 2009 and 2014 so were in employment for the past seven to nine years, 
the longest being twelve years. The MA French students had completed their course 
between 2014 and 2020, and so had had relatively lesser work experience. 


The BA students came from Madhubani, Shillong, Kota, Muzzafarpur, Uttar Pradesh 
(sic), and Aurangabad. At least one of the parents had completed graduation in all cases 
except for two students (10+2) and their occupation was returned as farmer, 
businessman, weaver and government employees in the case of three students. 


The MA students came from Guntur, Kollam, Pondicherry, Madurai, Chennai and 
Mumbai. All had parents who were graduates or post-graduates and were employed in 
government services, bank or school or college teachers. 


All the respondents had found employment in major software product and services 
companies with some finding a source of employment with telecom companies. The 
job descriptions of the BA French students varied from French Language Analyst, 
French e-support officer, French Language Researcher, Transaction Risk Investigator, 
Associate Translator and Senior Business Manager in the case of the student with 12 
years’ experience. The MA French students who participated in the study had similar 
job descriptions (French language Associate, Risk operation process team, Product 
Authentication specialist, Senior French Language Analyst, Senior Investigator for 
Europe, etc.), although they were also often asked to mentor others. 


f) All the respondents were of the opinion that the BA and MA French degrees 
provided them with an extra advantage when it came to finding a job and a better 
salary. The advantages were perceived in terms of economic returns: 


Better salary packages; more job opportunities with attractive salaries; In terms of 
remuneration the foreign language investigators are paid almost double the amount 
of salary to that of a normal English investigator; When it comes to job perspective, 
it is obvious that people with French knowledge are getting highly paid at entry- 
level and learning French can have scopes in many parts of the world. 


b) Several among them believed that they had received a better offer with as compared 
to their English language speaking colleagues with respect to opportunities or job 
security: better opportunities at work compare to English (speaking) employees; The 
English people do the same work as French people does. But we receive more salary; 
Easy to get a job being a French language candidate comparing to English and other 
graduate (B.A) candidate; language investigators are hired on permanent basis 
wherein English-speaking candidates are hired on contract basis. So there is job 
security. 


Q ii. Perception of satisfaction and value of BA and MA French programme 


a) For some others, it served as a mark of distinction that helped them to go beyond the 
original mandate of the job for which they were hired: helped me staying on the top of 
the crowd; A lot of companies deal with French Speaking countries and knowledge 
of French becomes crucial to work with them; French language also opens doors for 
onsite work. I worked in Cameroon, Africa for 2 years. 
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b) Almost all respondents believed that they had good growth opportunities within 
the companies, thanks to their proficiency in the foreign language and 
communication skills. 


The knowledge of French language helps in enhancing the communication skills 
which is important in the discussions with leadership people. The better I am able to 
express myself and reach out to audience the more opportunities I get in terms of 
work like mentoring and training. So the leadership partners definitely appreciate 
your language skills and help you explore different options; 


Yes, knowing French will land us with a truckload of opportunities in the corporate 
world because it helps us to grow professionally with promotions and it also helps 
us to build leadership qualities in us. 


We get to mentor multiple people on understanding French culture, behaviour, etc. 
It’ll definitely help us get promotions and higher incentives compared to others. 


Yes, there is lot requirement in the companies now a days than before. But less people 
available in the market. 


Having command over another foreign language apart from English and French can 
be beneficial in some firms and give added perks. 


c) Most respondents found that knowledge of a foreign language was definitely 
helpful in integrating into the work culture. Some attributed it to the fact that 
knowing about a new culture had already adapted them to a different work culture, 
as the person has a broader point of view regarding everything. 


Some others found it added to their confidence and ownership at work... The foreign 
language experts stand out from others for their linguistic and diverse experience at 
any organisation; Yes, because having a knowledge of French and English is a 
great advantage when it comes to corporate world. It helps us stay motivated and 
also, we can easily mingle with people. 


Some of the respondents from the BA group found the situation more stimulating. 
There are few people who speak Foreign Languages and it helps them to be treated 
as unique. It also adds colours to personality as true foreign Language Experts are 
more open towards different culture because of their educational upbringings 
during the Language course. We can conclude in a way that everyone speaks 
English but few speak Foreign Languages. 


d) However, for some others, it was a job just like any else: 


Language experts are hired as permanent employees. But promotion might take 
some time, one to two years minimum; 


I don’t think so. Ultimately it boils down to your metrics and performance. That’s 
the only thing that matters in such corporate companies. 


Language experts and English investigators all do the same work. Only the 
language they use in the process differs. The company gives everybody equal 
opportunities; 
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According to one student (MA), initially it was easy integrating ...However, staying 
motivated is another question altogether. In my 2+ years, Iam struggling to find the 
motivation to stay in my job. It’s very monotonous and robotic work. 


e) Similarly, most of the respondents found that the advantage of learning a foreign 
language was only valid at the entry level. They needed to diversify their skills and also 
gain mastery over English if they wished to get into higher management positions. 


Knowing French helps to start a better career but to remain competitive in market 
one must learn multiple skills depending on the area of interest. 


My job profile requires a good proficiency level in English language also. Because we 
always need to translate the textual information and put them in English in the tool on 
which we work. 


A good command of English is a must to thrive in corporate environment. Also, 
technical skills are a must (...) in addition to French language. 


English language in team meetings or meeting with operational teams. 


French is used at entry level only .... but it is nowhere used when one reach to manager 
level post. 


French was an advantage only in the initial stage, growth after that depends on the 
ability to learn new skills. 


Yes! People working in different domain must learn the new skills sets. I had to 
learn a lot of Marketing and Sales. (...) I have always opted in for various learning 
programs like PMP (Project Management Professional), Free You tubes videos... 
Currently I am _ pursuing Professional Certificate Programme in Business 
Management from IIM Kozhikode. 


New skills were mostly not related to language. The new skills that I had to learn 
was getting familiar with the process, metrics and keeping up with daily targets. So I 
had to learn time management and few analytical skills. 


Not really. Just basic work knowledge is sufficient. 
Just Excel and MS Office. 
Q iii. Advantages of being multilingual 


The question of multilingualism was considered separately as it was tied to the notion 
of linguistic capital. It was found that while almost all respondents thought that being 
multilingual was a major advantage in working in corporate companies, their 
perceptions of the utility of the languages were quite different. 


a) Most respondents agreed that being multilingual helped in communicating, being 
adaptive towards other people, culture etc. it is easier to adjust with the 
environment. It was also considered as an asset in connecting to wider audience. 
When the language barrier is removed you can reach out to more people in order to 
expand your circle. 


b) Specific advantages of knowing French were linked, as mentioned above, directly to 
internal opportunities like better projects, etc. French was used during half the day, 
while working directly on the work at hand. Therefore, while the instrumental benefits 
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of French were indispensable, it was not the language of day-to-day communication in 
the office. 


c) Very few respondents spoke of being part of official networks based on their 
language proficiencies: 


I’m part of an (name of company) world-wide language speaking experts’ group. I 
get exposure to new people, new languages, new culture and much more. 


I am part of some groups in LinkedIn and it helps to know the available jobs in 
market. 


Yes, I am part of a couple of WhatsApp groups 


d) However, it was seen that all their informal professional and personal contacts in the 
organisation was enriched by the knowledge of Indian languages and English, helping 
in the formation an intangible social capital: 


The team meetings, huddles and connects are all done in English. The other Indian 
languages are mostly used for casual conversations outside of work. 


And while talking to each other I use the language the other person is comfortable 
with. It could be either English or Indian languages like Hindi, Tamil and 
Malayalam. 


Multilingual is a huge plus because I converse in English, Hindi or Telugu when the 
need arises and helps in forming bonds. 


English is a global language and sometimes Clients prefer to interact in English (...) 
It also helps in internal communications as in the country like India, a good English 
speaker is considered more capable. 


Though being multilingual is a great asset because people usually speak English 
everywhere in my company and I would say there is very less usage of French or 
any other languages. 


e) On the personal front again, it is the use of all languages to communicate with co- 
workers that help build bonds and, in some cases, develop one’s personality. 


Yes! It has helped me in personality growth. Co-workers get used to my foreign 
language skills like one get used to cold winter in country like Europe. After some 
time, they really don’t care about the foreign language skills. But some tend to learn 
some words and show interest. 


Yes, it has helped to make contact with other people, when you are communicating 
with an employee who also knows a foreign language you can connect with the 
person on the different level, you share the same thoughts, have same perceptive and 
have lot of mutual things. 


Yes, I think being multilingual (...) helped me to reach out to more people who are 
also foreign language investigators. (...) me aware about different language 
learning options and various work positions for language learners. Overall, it 
helped me in improving my interpersonal and communication skills. 
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Yes. During training period, few of us in our batch were French language experts. 
We had a more interesting conversations on our journey in learning a different 
language. 


It does not help much because we usually communicate with people only in English 
in my company and so it doesn’t matter even if we are multilingual. 


Being able to converse in multiple languages makes me feel more confident. 


Also, most of their informal and sometimes even formal interactions take place in 
Indian languages. One of the statements is particularly revealing: In organizations 
use of local languages like Hindi, Telugu, Tamil... are also frequent for internal 
meetings and communication. In my previous company (...) most of the meetings 
happened in Telugu. If I was required to participate, they would translate it for me 
or change the language some times. The role of Indian languages therefore, as a 
factor of professional social networking, therefore, needs to be explored further. 


f) The pandemic may have had an effect on the morale of the respondents, as one of 
them says that she was at a crossroads with my career currently. I am fed up of 
corporate jobs. I feel I need my independence. Even if I do switch careers to 
something completely different, I don’t think I will let go of French completely. 
Being multilingual did not seem to be a panacea, as she says, J don’t see any use for 
it in the workplace, especially now in the corona period where we are all working 
from home. 


Discussion 


It was observed from the responses (Qi) that the students were satisfied with their roles 
at the workplace and believed that learning French had conferred a value-addition in 
terms of better salary packages, higher job security as they were given permanent work 
contracts. Also, speaking a foreign language helped distinguish themselves from the 
others, and gave them additional perks as mentioned by a BA student who had had the 
opportunity to travel to French speaking countries (Qii a). They also believed that they 
received higher salary packages in comparison to their non-foreign language speaking 
counterparts leading to job security and better economic capital. 


Learning a foreign language also helped them develop better communication and 
leadership skills which was translated as high levels of “motivation” and “ability to 
mingle with people”, increasing their confidence levels and their performance in the 
company (Qii b). Foreign language learning in India, especially French, has been 
largely influenced by the Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) approach that 
focusses on the acquisition of not only grammatical, but also pragmatic and 
sociolinguistic competencies and interaction strategies. Studies have shown the 
correlation of CLT with increased fluency in language as well as self-confidence 
(Boonkit, 2009; Saputra and Wargianto 2015). The latter have demonstrated that 
students who learnt English as a foreign language through CLT had better self- 
confidence, expressed their ideas freely while speaking and showed high levels of 
motivation to communicate. (2015: 11) Interaction strategies that are part of CLT 
trained them to negotiate meaning, improved their communicative competence and 
allowed them to participate in meaningful discursive exchanges with their peers. 
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Therefore, fluency in foreign language added to their symbolic capital through higher 
levels of motivation and self-confidence. 


Some of the respondents in our study believed that exposure to a foreign language 
developed their awareness of other cultures and made them more open to integrate into 
different work environments (Qii c). This could be because students of French or other 
foreign languages enjoy a wide exposure to foreign cultures as compared, for example, 
to students of English as second language in India. The foreign language students are 
immersed in the new culture from the very first day of language learning, exposing 
them to new ways of being and thinking different from their use of English or other 
Indian languages in India. It may be noted that the CEFRL has integrated intercultural 
education (2000:27) as part of the curriculum in foreign language teaching and 
learning. Therefore, the development of pragmatic competencies such as awareness of 
new norms of politeness, sociocultural competencies such as awareness of different 
values and traditions and interpersonal communication scenarios prepare them to face a 
wide variety of people and make them more sensitive to norms of cross-cultural 
communication, as validated in a few other studies (Drobot, 2021, Cakir, 2006; 
Yinghao Li, 2006), adding to their cultural capital. 


Finally, it could also be seen that the respondents’ multilingualism (or linguistic 
capital) contributed towards the development of social capital, defined above as 
establishment of contacts and integration into personal or professional networks of 
relationships (Qiii). All the respondents were multilingual, fluent in at least four 
languages including French, English and two Indian languages, without necessarily 
being proficient in all four competencies of reading, writing, speaking and 
comprehending in the latter. Although very few students reported being part of 
formal networks of foreign language specialists, some belonged to professional 
groups on social networks such as Linkedin and WhatsApp. However, from the 
responses, it was found that multilingualism worked at varying levels with different 
functions for the respondents. While French was the main language for work, it was 
English that was used during “huddles” and other “team meetings”. However, both 
English and Indian languages seemed to play a significant role in the establishment of 
friendships and other professional relationships at the workplace, contributing to their 
social capital, as can be seen in the responses to (Qiii d and e). 


Mohanty (1994:5) has observed that “speaking or learning several languages is part of 
an integrative and adaptive strategy for a positive relationship with the wider society” 
in India. This statement remains valid even in the case of the Indian corporate 
workplace where the foreign language and English are used for strictly professional 
team building scenarios, while Indian languages, with or without English, and rarely 
French, are used building more durable relationships between the employees. In this 
connection, it may be worthwhile to recall the two types of social capital described by 
Putnam, bonding (exclusive) and bridging (inclusive) social capitals (2001: 22) While 
bonding refers to the strong connections built between family and friends or persons of 
the same community, bridging refers to the ties that bring together people with shared 
interests and activities, transcending social, ethnic religious and other divides (Field, 
2008:148). Language plays a major role in establishing the latter connections, and 
communication in English and other Indian languages seems to be the crucial factor in 
the case of the respondents. 
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In this context, the Common European Framework of References (CEFR) also 
advocates the notion of plurilingualism as “the ability to use languages for the purposes 
of communication and to take part in intercultural action, where a person, viewed as a 
social agent, has proficiency of varying degrees, in several languages, and experience 
of several cultures. This is not seen as the superposition or juxtaposition of distinct 
competences, but rather as the existence of a complex or even composite competence 
on which the user may draw”. (Council of Europe, 2001: 168) The use of English and 
other local Indian languages along with French functions therefore as an additive 
(Lambert 1975; Cummins, 1998) plurilingualism, with French acting as an enriching 
element to the languages already spoken by the students. 


As Clark (2006) puts it, “If ‘social capital is the glue that holds society together’ 
(Putnam 2001:23), then language must be a critical ingredient of the glue. If, as I see it, 
social capital is more like a diverse set of glues performing that one identified function, 
then language is one glue among many. Language is a mode, a form, a concrete reality 
of relations between people”. 


Given the current demand in foreign language experts, learning French has given a 
relatively direct access to students from all socioeconomic backgrounds (as seen in the 
sample of the study) to employment in multinational corporate companies. They have 
better chances of earning a higher salary at entry level, as compared to graduate hires 
from other disciplines. They are able to visualize a long-term career in French, as the 
offer fell far short of the demands of the market. Finally, for a few of them, learning 
French opened up a new vision of the world, and the possibilities of living life 
differently, with openness and acceptance of other cultures, that many perceived as 
advantageous to their work. This creates a habitus that is peculiar to foreign language 
students, that they perceive as a factor that distinguishes them from others. However, 
the career advantages conferred by the foreign language was valid for the entry-level. 
Sooner or later, those who wished to further their careers had to fall develop skills or 
degrees and also acquire a better proficiency in English, considered indispensable for a 
career in today’s globalized world. 


Learning French has provided those who come from smaller towns of India and with 
not much proficiency in English a relatively easier access to a better life and career, 
neither through the traditional modes of technical knowledge nor skill in the English 
language. Courses such as the BA and MA French programmes help spread the 
benefits of linguistic capital to all strata of Indian society, establishing links between 
the linguistic and the social capital, which helps create new networks and eventually 
allows access to places of privilege and power. 


The MA French students perceive the same advantages, however, some of them seem 
more eager to continue further studies in the form of a PhD or change their line of 
specialisation while continuing to work with French. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to demonstrate in this paper that the introduction of foreign language 
education at the under-graduate and graduate level in Indian universities has brought 
about a paradigm shift in the relationship between language, power and professional 
mobility in an already complex multilingual environment. Although the study was 
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conducted on a small scale, the responses reflect to a large extent the situation of the 
students and their peers working in the companies in India today. The reality of the 
domination of English in the workplace cannot be wished away. However, knowledge 
of foreign languages is increasingly seen to provide opportunities for multilingual and 
plurilingual learners. They enjoy increased employability and are able to enter the 
economy in professional, managerial, or administrative work, even though they may 
not all be very proficient in English. In addition, their multilingual personalities help 
establish and maintain contacts within the organisation with other colleagues, helping 
as factors of motivation and personal evolution. If multilingualism is the default human 
situation as mentioned by Agnihotri (2009: 269) in the context of children’s education 
in India, then learning foreign languages may also have a role to play in the complex 
linguistic fabric of Indian society, subverting the existing power dynamics that favour 
one language. In this manner, they function as important factors of linguistic and social 
capital that empowers and allows learners to participate fully in the global economy. 
Another factor for integrating into the company and building personal contacts seems 
to be the knowledge of Indian languages that are instrumental in daily communications 
beyond work and meetings, important to form bonds of friendship and conviviality 
across the company. Therefore, this is an area of study that requires more investigation 
and could underline the importance of learning multiple Indian languages as soft skills 
along with a foreign language. 
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Abstract: P.E.N. International, the international organisation of writers established in London 
in 1921, established its branch in India in 1933. The main branch in India, officially considered 
directly under the London branch and officially called “P.E.N. India Centre’’- was established 
in Bombay under the leadership of the theosophist Sophia Wadia. Another branch, officially 
designated as the P.E.N. India Centre’s “Bengal chapter”, was opened in Calcutta with the 
historian Kalidas Nag at the helm of affairs. Letters and documents archived in the Harry 
Ransom Humanities Research Center of the University of Texas at Austin and the British 
Library in London show that the early history of the P.E.N. in India is one riddled with conflict 
between these two branches. Unlike organisations like the Progressive Writers’ Association, the 
P.E.N. in India was aligned to the mainstream nationalist movement, with top office bearers of 
the Indian National Congress like Nehru and Sarojini Naidu playing important roles. People 
who participated in the activities of the P.E.N. in India went on to hold influential positions in 
the post-independence era. This article presents a short history of the early days of this 
important yet forgotten organisation. This article is a result of a survey of the quoted primary 
material as part of a project on “The Inter-relation of the International P.E.N. and Literary 
History of the World: Japan-China-India Diplomacy and History of the British Commonwealth 
and Europe” (JSPS Kakenhi number 16K02607). The primary material was collected by Prof. 
Meno Yuki of Kokushikan University, Tokyo from the Harry Ransom Humanities Research 
Center of the University of Texas at Austin. A version of this article was orally presented by the 
author at the British Library, London in August 2018 (https:/www.bl.uk/events/a-history-of- 
pen-in-preindependence-india). 


Keywords: P.E.N. International; Sophia Wadia; Kalidas Nag 


The P.E.N. International is an international organisation of writers established in 
London in 1921. At the time of establishment, P.E.N. stood for “poets, essayists and 
novelists” but was later extended to “poets, playwrights, editors, essayists and 
novelists”. Established just after the first world war, the organisation started off as 
nothing more than a dinner club in London where writers could socialize and discuss 
issues pertaining to the fraternity of writers. In her diary, the founder of the 
International P.E.N., Catherine Amy Dawson Scott, had referred to the P.E.N. as a 
“dinner club” for “persons of distinction” (Watts 1971, 13-14). However, branches of 
the organisation (called centres) soon were set up in different parts of Europe and 
eventually different cities in other parts of the world. This made P.E.N. International 
the first international organisation of writers. Most centres of the P.E.N., including the 
main London one, had eminent figures of the literary world of the respective countries 
as their members. The P.E.N. International organized (and still does) an annual 
congress, hosted by a different centre each year, and attended by representatives from 
all centres. 


The P.E.N.’s philosophy stated that freedom of expression and literature are 
inseparable and therefore the main objectives of the P.E.N. included defending the right 
of writers all over the world to write freely without political intervention or pressure. 
Politics was therefore consciously avoided within the organisation during its formative 
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years. However, as the international political situation in Europe deteriorated into a war 
like situation in the 1930s, the P.E.N. could not remain apolitical any longer. 


The Indian Centre of the P.E.N. 


The P.E.N. International’s branch in India was established in these volatile 1930s. It 
was established in 1933, the very same year that scholars have referred to as the year 
“an unavoidable consciousness of political turmoil evolved to become political 
engagement” in the P.E.N. (Gearon 2012, 274). The fact that the history of the P.E.N. 
in India has been largely ignored by historians is surprising, considering the stature of 
the people who were involved in its formative years. As has been noted by Rosemary 
Marangoly George, “The leaders of the all-India P.E.N., of the central government, and 
in 1954 of the governing body of the SA (Sahitya Academy) were all drawn from this 
same roster of English-educated literary elite” (George 2016, 219). The main branch of 
P.E.N. in India - officially considered directly under the London branch and officially 
called “P.E.N. India Centre” - was established in Bombay. Another branch, officially 
designated as the P.E.N. India Centre’s “Bengal chapter”, was opened in Calcutta. The 
early history of the P.E.N. in India was riddled with conflict between these two 
branches, especially regarding the hierarchy between the two. The Bombay centre 
considered itself to be the “All India Centre” and considered the Bengal branch a 
“chapter” under the “All India Centre”. The Bengal branch however considered both 
itself and the Bombay branch as directly under the London headquarters, and therefore 
equal in the organisational hierarchy. 


In the diary of Catherine Amy Dawson Scott, she writes that in the International 
Committee meeting of 1925, Tarini Sinha and KM Panikkar came to discuss an Indian 
P.E.N. They decided that the chief centre should be in Calcutta, while Madras, Bombay 
and Delhi should derive from the chief centre (Watts 1971, 32). However, concrete 
plans of a branch of P.E.N. in India first appears in a letter dated 19 October 1932, 
written by Hermon Ould, the General Secretary of the International P.E.N., to Sophia 
Wadia. Sophia Wadia was a Colombia-born theosophist who shifted to India from the 
USA after marrying fellow theosophist B. P. Wadia and established theosophical 
centres in India together with her husband. She was also the founder editor of the 
theosophical journal The Aryan Path. After being informed by “the representatives of 
The Aryan Path in London” that Wadia was interested in establishing a centre of the 
P.E.N. in India, Ould wrote a letter to her on 19" October 1932, asking her to go ahead 
with her plans. He suggested that she should request Rabindranath Tagore to be the 
president of the organisation (Ould 1932). In her reply dated 19th November 1932, 
Wadia accepted Ould’s proposal (Wadia 1932a). She used the letterhead of The Aryan 
Path to write this letter, but later explicitly communicated to Ould that the P-E.N. will 
not be a “side activity” of The Aryan Path, and that she would be shifting the P.E.N.’s 
office from The Aryan Path’s office to her residence to remove any such confusion 
(Wadia 1933c). 


Emma Bird, in her article titled “A platform for poetry: The PEN All-India Centre and 
a Bombay poetry scene”, quotes a web article which says that the Wadias established 
the P.E.N. club “to further promote the teachings of theosophy”. Bird explains that 
“Certainly, the two organizations have had a close relationship”, and as evidence for 
this, points out that “both (organisations) were run from the Wadias' home” (Bird 2017, 
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209). It is however evident from the letterhead of the letter (Figure 1) that The Aryan 
Path had an office of its own in Esplanade Road and was not being run from the Wadia 
house in Pedder Road. However, as Wadia mentions in this letter, the P.E.N. India 
Centre was initially run from the office of The Aryan Path, but later shifted to the 
Wadia residence. It is possible that rumours had begun to circulate that both the 
organisations were related, which might be the reason behind Wadia’s clarification to 
Ould. 


Wadia’s correspondence with Ould reveals her constant efforts to get the best of the 
literary world in India into the fold of the P.E.N. India Centre. In her next few letters to 
Ould, she informed him that Tagore had accepted to be the President, while Sarojini 
Naidu, Ramananda Chatterjee and Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan were willing to be the 
vice-presidents. She also wanted Muhammad Iqbal to be the fourth vice president, as 
she wanted a Muslim to be among the vice presidents (Wadia 1932b; 1933a; 1933b). 
Iqbal, however, denied the offer. Before the P.E.N. India centre was established, five 
Indians were already members of the London headquarters. Tagore was an honorary 
member, while the novelist, historian and diplomat K.M. Panikkar, the archaeologist 
and politician Ram Chandra Kak, the novelist Alice Pennell and the litterateur R.B. 
Saksena were regular members of the London P.E.N. headquarters. Tagore, Panikkar 
and Kak joined the Indian P.E.N. and the “P.E.N. All India Centre” was established in 
1933 (Wadia 1933d). 


Bird mentions that the Indian branch of P.E.N. was established in Bombay in 1934 
(Bird 2017, 209), while George writes that it was established in 1933 (George 2016, 
218). P.E.N. All-India Centre’s official publications from the 1940s say it was 
established in 1933, while P.E.N. International’s official website mentions the year of 
establishment as 1930°. The primary material consulted for this study confirms 1933 as 
the accurate year of establishment. While the existing correspondence between Wadia 
and Ould do not reveal an official date of establishment, the organisation seems to have 
been established notionally at first, and then ratified by the International Executive 
Committee as the Indian branch of the International P.E.N. Wadia’s letters to Ould 
from February and March 1933 reveal that she was still in the stage of writing letters to 
prospective vice-presidents, while her letter dated 29 April 1933 say that Panikkar and 
Kak have already taken up the posts of vice-presidents, and they now just await 
ratification by the International Executive Committee, which was supposed to meet in 
the International Congress to be held in May 1933 in Yugoslavia. The next letter Wadia 
wrote to Ould was written in October 1933, and the printed letterhead - complete with 
the names of the office bearers and the centre’s address - suggests the existence an 
officially ratified centre. The contents of the letter too suggest that the centre was 
ratified, since Wadia was now talking about setting up rules and publishing the centre’s 
journal. It can probably be safely assumed that the International Congress in 
Yugoslavia ratified the Indian Centre on 25-26 May 1933.° 


? All journals of the P.E.N. All-India Centre (edited by Sophia Wadia) mention that the Indian P.E.N. 
was born in March 1934. “The Indian P.E.N.” here is the name of the journal, not the organisation. 

6 Subhas Chandra Bose, unaware of the formation of the P.E.N. All India Centre, wrote to Ould from 
Vienna on 18th May 1933, requesting for assistance in establishing an Indian branch of the P.E.N. 
(Bose 1933) 
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Within a few months of the formation of the centre in Bombay, Kalidas Nag, a 
professor at Calcutta University, wrote to Ould stating the need for a branch of the 
P.E.N. in Calcutta, arguing that one branch in Bombay is not enough for a country as 
huge as India. Nag’s memoirs tell us that he attended a luncheon of the Paris P.E.N. 
club on 12 December 1922, and that is how he “got the first direct contact with this 
new international group of writers who were trying to create a new kind of human 
cooperation based on peace” (Nag 1991, 2:52). Although Nag’s letter to Ould is not 
available at this moment, Ould’s reply to it is available, which gives a clear hint at what 
Nag would have written. Ould writes that “I quite agree with you that a centre in 
Bombay is probably not sufficient to represent the whole of Indian culture”. Ould does 
however go on to say that “You will no doubt be in touch with Mme. Wadia, the 
secretary of the Bombay Centre, on this matter and co-operate with her” (Ould 1934). 


The centre in Bombay however, under the leadership of Wadia, had a clear intent of 
being an “All India” centre (as opposed to a regional Bombay/Marathi branch), which 
is evident from a number of sources. In her letter to Tagore dated 27th September 1933, 
Wadia writes: 


Thus our periodical should chronicle news as well as enlighten the entire 
P.E.N. about literary work say in Malayali Malabar in the South or of your own 
great province of Bengal. I am told that there is great deal going on in the 
Kannada localities. The development of these vernacular cultures which so 
intimately affect the lives of the people ought to be made known to the whole 
of India and beyond.’ 


In the rules laid out by the founders of the P.E.N. All India Centre during its formation, 
the All-India character is asserted by article five which says that “The Committee of 
the Association may organise branches in different parts of the country, subject to such 
tules and regulations as the Committee may decide upon”. Further, in her letter to Ould 
dated 10th January 1934, Wadia writes about her intention to constitute a “committee 
as an advisory body” to the P.E.N. All India Centre, “composed of one or two authors” 
each for “Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Gujrati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, 
Oriya, Panjabi” (Wadia 1934a). Rosemary Marangoly George has pointed out that this 
pan-Indian ambition was typical of Indian litterateurs of the period who were writing in 
English (like Sophia Wadia), arguing that “Indian writing in English ... was entrusted 
with the task of constructing and consolidating the image of a unified, modernizing 
India for consumption both at home and abroad” (George 2016, 30). 


As Wadia went about creating the above-mentioned advisory committee of experts 
from different languages, she requested Kalidas Nag to represent Bengali in that 
committee. The motive behind the formation of this committee was to ultimately form 
regional centres, as is evident when Wadia writes, “We hope in these meetings to work 
out a type of local activity which will be suitable for application in the various regional 
centres, to the ultimate formation of which we are looking forward” (Wadia 1934b). 


The Bengal Chapter and the Beginning of the Rift 


Within a month of the above-mentioned letter, Wadia wrote to Ould informing him that 
a regional branch has been established in Calcutta on 16th December 1934, with 


7 Sophia Wadia to Rabindranath Tagore, September 27, 1933 
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Ramananda Chatterjee and Kalidas Nag at the helm of affairs, and that it “is very 
gratifying”. But signs of trouble between the two branches show right from the time of 
the establishment of the Calcutta branch. Wadia, while expressing her satisfaction at 
the formation of the Bengal branch, also seems uneasy about the possibility of losing 
her grip over the P.E.N. movement in India. She argues against making the Bengal 
branch (and other regional branches which might form in the future) an autonomous 
one directly under the International P.E.N., saying that having various autonomous 
regional centres would mean that “those provinces where (P.E.N.) clubs do not exist 
are bound to suffer”. Rather, she favours one All India Centre, “with the provincial 
clubs working in cooperation with the central office”, an arrangement which will be 
“better for national unity”. She also enquires about the process of collecting 
membership fees from the regional branches if they are under the All India Centre, and 
whether the All India Centre will get any part of the total money collected as 
membership fees. She also talks about budgetary constraints in the All India Centre and 
mentions how the All India Centre has been running on donations of Rs. 100 made by 
herself (Wadia 1935a). 


Another letter of Wadia written after a month reveals that Ould had responded to her 
earlier letter, in which he had proposed the use of ‘the “Chapters” plan’ (Wadia 1935b). 
It is evident that by ‘the chapter plan’, Ould is referring to the system of one All India 
‘Centre’ and various regional ‘chapters’ under it. Probably emboldened by this, when 
Wadia prepared a proposal for making the journal The Indian P.E.N. a regular quarterly 
one, she included a plan to publish “surveys of the last quarter in the following 
vernaculars: --Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Punjabi, Tamil, 
Telugu and Urdu, as well as in English” (Wadia 1935c). Clearly, Wadia was in no 
mood to give up the idea of an All India Centre with nationwide reach, covering 
literatures in all the regional languages. The proposed survey of Bengali would 
therefore be published from Bombay, in the journal of the All India Centre, despite the 
existence of a Bengal branch. 


Real problems between Bombay and Calcutta started the next year. In her letter to Ould 
dated 13th January 1936, Wadia complained about lack of co-operation from the 
Bengal chapter and that “the situation is becoming very delicate and we may have to 
take strong measures”. She accuses the Bengal chapter of “trying to establish other 
chapters with no previous intimation to us”. She also objects to the London 
headquarters and the Bengal chapter communicating directly, requesting Ould to refer 
any such future communication to the All India Centre. This, she thought, would help 
the Bengal chapter know its place in the hierarchy and “change its present attitude”. 
She also expressed her eagerness to participate in the International P.E.N. congress in 
Buenos Aires in September. She was probably worried that Nag would be invited for 
attending the congress, and when she saw media reports about Nag getting invited, she 
sent an angry telegram to Ould demanding an explanation (Wadia 1936). Nag’s 
memoirs confirm that he did visit Buenos Aires for the conference (Nag 1991, 2:106). 


Ould took a few steps to resolve the problem, by pointing out to Nag that his use of the 
term “Bengal Centre” in official communications is incorrect and that “there is an 
Indian Centre whose headquarters are in Bombay; other branches of the P.E.N. are 
usually denominated chapters”. He cited the example of the USA, where “the centre is 
in New York and there are chapters in San Francisco and Chicago”. He also reiterated 
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the importance of Wadia’s role in the P.E.N.’s activities in India, and again advised 
Nag to be in “close touch with Madame Wadia” (Ould 1936). 


Sophia Wadia continued to write to Ould about how India should have only one 
‘centre’ and as many ‘chapters’ as required. She also argued how if one more centre is 
allowed in Bengal, all provinces in India would start demanding for separate centres 
and this would lead to the splitting up of the P.E.N., adding that “We want a united 
India above all else” (Wadia’s underlining). Wadia attacks Nag and also Bengal in 
general, using stereotypes of Bengali people that exist even today, eighty years after the 
letter was written: 


“My colleagues in Bombay tell me that Bengal is generally difficult in such 
matters as it wishes to lead all movements, and I hear Dr. Kalidas Nag is a most 
ardent propagandist no matter what cause he is working for; and he belongs to 
numerous bodies and associations in Calcutta.” 


She also wrote to Nag directly, asking for monetary contribution from the Bengal 
chapter, which would go towards the publishing costs of The Indian P.E.N. Given the 
timing and context of this request, it is difficult not to believe that it was part of 
Wadia’s efforts to make the Bengal chapter acknowledge its subordination. 


Wadia’s concern about losing her position as the leader of the writer’s movement of 
India was not limited to the affairs of the Bengal chapter of the P.E.N. Her letters to 
Ould also reveal her concern about the rise of the Progressive Writer’s Association, 
where she wondered whether the two organisations’ work would overlap or not. 


Worsening of the Antagonism 


Correspondence between the Bombay centre and London headquarters dated 19th May 
1938 show that the headquarters asked for data regarding membership and activities 
directly from the Bengal chapter, undermining the organisational hierarchy that the 
Bombay centre was expecting (Bhagwat 1938). It was at this time that Wadia sent two 
telegrams to Ould, proposing that the 1940 congress be held in the princely state of 
Mysore in India (Wadia 1938a; 1938b). The dewan of Mysore had enthusiastically 
agreed to host the congress (Wadia 1938c), while Ould telegraphed Wadia informing 
her that the Prague congress of the International P.E.N. has agreed to her proposal 
(Ould 1938). 


Wadia’s letter to Ould a month later complained about how Kalidas Nag was at the 
same time travelling to different parts of the country and advising people to open 
regional branches (Wadia 1938d). In the same year, when Wadia learnt that the 
international headquarters would be issuing membership cards to all members, she 
suggested that all the cards be sent to the All India Centre, from where the cards for 
members of the Bengal chapter would be sent after being countersigned there (Wadia 
1938e). This was again an attempt on Wadia’s part to establish the hierarchy she 
desired. 


Within a month of this letter, Wadia wrote to Ould saying that the All India Centre’s 
managing committee wants “reorganization or even dissolution of the (Bengal) 
branch”. She cites three main reasons for this demand. Firstly, that the branch is 
virtually dead as most members have never paid their fees since the branch was first 
organized. Secondly, there are many prominent literary figures in Calcutta who have 
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not joined the branch there, and would not join in the future “unless it is reorganized or 
something happens”. Thirdly, and this appears to be the immediate reason, that the 
Bengal branch has not been cooperating in preparing for the 1940 congress in Mysore. 
Wadia goes on to declare that “the Bengal Branch is just a dead weight which we are 
carrying” (Wadia 1939b). 


Wadia also wrote to the secretary of the Bengal branch, P. C. Bagchi, on the same day, 
using the same stern tone. She argued that without the approval of the All India Centre, 
the Bengal branch would not have official status as a P.E.N. branch. She also pointed 
out the dissatisfaction of the All India Centre “with the lack of co-operation of the 
Bengal Branch or with its virtual stagnation”. She went on to say, among many other 
things, that the Bengal branch had brought discredit to the P.E.N. in India, that the 
Bengal branch’s letterhead does not mention the existence of the All India Centre or 
that the Bengal branch is a subdivision of it, that the Bengal branch never contributed 
any money for the functioning of the All India Centre, and that the All India Centre 
wishes to see audited reports of the Bengal branch (Wadia 1939a). 


Reacting to these accusations, the Bengal branch wrote to the international 
headquarters, saying that the Bengal branch was recognised as a centre for two years 
since its formation, until 1936, when it started to be listed as a chapter by the 
international federation. The international federation was reminded how Kalidas Nag 
had voiced the same concerns at the international congress of the P.E.N. at Buenos 
Aires, after which the Bengal branch was invited to send separate representatives at the 
Paris and Prague congresses. The same letter also argued against “disastrous 
centralisation” of the P.E.N. in India, and cites examples of the two separate centres for 
French and Flemish in Belgium and separate English and Scottish centres in the United 
Kingdom (Bagchi 1939a). The Bengal branch also passed several resolutions in its 
annual general body meeting, declaring that “the India P.E.N. Bombay is unjustified in 
assuming the status of an all India organisation”, and that “the relation of the Bengali 
P.E.N. to the Bombay P-.E.N. should not be that of a branch or a chapter but that of a 
sister institution which is responsible only to the International Federation” (Bagchi 
1939b). 


The End of the Path for the Bengal Chapter 


In a letter to Ould four months later, Wadia straightaway threatened that if the Bengal 
branch was not dissolved, she couldn’t continue working for P.E.N. India. Not only 
would she quit, the whole Bombay centre would give up all responsibilities to Bengal 
and close down. The preparations for the 1940 congress would also be halted until the 
Stockholm congress came up with a decision regarding the dissolution of the Bengal 
branch. She also informed Ould that she intends to attend the Stockholm congress 
because of this (Wadia 1939c). However, realising that “to take the trip for that one 
purpose will mean a great expenditure of money, not to speak of both time and 
energy”, she sent another letter to Ould, this time with the heading “STRICTLY 
PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL”. In this letter, she asked for Ould’s “personal 
assistance”, and asking him to tell her “in what direction the wind is blowing” (Wadia 
1939d). But with the war looming large over Europe, Ould’s letters talked more of the 
political situation than addressing Wadia’s concerns, adding to her frustration. She 
wrote to Ould again saying that she was “very disappointed” and reiterated what she 
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had said in her earlier letters in stronger language, that if the Bombay branch is to be 
considered a regional branch rather than an All India Centre, she and all other members 
of the P.E.N. in India would quit the organisation (Wadia 1939e). 


Ould suggested that the problem that the P.E.N. in India (or in Yugoslavia etc.) is 
ultimately a problem of nomenclature (centre, chapter etc.) and that a new 
nomenclature can be adopted. There can be one national federation with various 
regional branches. This national federation would not be one centre, it would be the 
name given to “the whole organisation” in a country. In this arrangement there would 
exist “The Indian P.E.N. Club, with local centres in Bombay, Calcutta etc.”, meaning 
Bombay would become a regional centre just like Bengal (Ould 1939b). Wadia 
strongly disapproved of this suggestion, arguing that the P.E.N. in India was too young 
for that, and that it would end up dividing India and go against the idea of a united 
India. She continued her Bengali bashing, writing “Bengalis are proverbially known 
throughout India for their provincialism and now -- since the trouble between Gandhiji 
and Subhas Bose -- they have become worse than ever” (Wadia 1939f). 


Wadia’s well timed threat to Ould, saying it would not be possible to organise the 1940 
Congress unless the matter is resolved in the way she wants, was highly effective. Ould 
took the matter more seriously than he was taking it earlier. In his letter to Wadia dated 
13 June 1939, Ould expressed serious concern that if the congress in India was 
abandoned at that stage, no other country would be able to host the congress at such a 
short notice. While the decision regarding the situation in India was to be taken at the 
Stockholm congress of 1939 (Ould 1939a), the congress was cancelled due to the war 
situation in Europe, and therefore there could be no discussion or decision regarding it. 
With constant pressure from Wadia to give her “the necessary authority to assume full 
responsibility in the matter and to dissolve the Bengal branch” (Wadia 1939g), Ould 
and the International P.E.N. finally authorised Wadia to dissolve the Bengal branch 
(Wadia 1939h). The managing committee of the P.E.N. India Centre declared the 
Bengal chapter dissolved on 14 January 1940 (Wadia 1940a). 


The Bengal branch did not take this decision lying down, and wrote a lengthy letter to 
Ould, raising a few points regarding the validity of the dissolution. It was pointed out 
that while the decision regarding the Bengal branch was supposed to be taken in the 
Stockholm congress, the congress did not actually take place, either in Stockholm or 
elsewhere (Bagchi 1940). The Bengal branch also issued a circular to its members 
saying that the dissolution announced by Sophia Wadia is not valid, as the Bombay 
centre does not have any authority over the Bengal branch. The letter from the 
International Secretary which said that the decision would be taken in the Stockholm 
congress, was quoted in the circular and it was pointed out how Ould had used the 
word ‘centre’ for both the Bombay and the Bengal branch. It is also pointed out that in 
the bulletin of the International P.E.N., the Bengal branch is listed as an independent 
centre of the international P.E.N. The members were urged to “attach no importance to 
the circular letter issued by Mrs. S. Wadia”. The branch even went on to issue a 
statement to the press titled “NO DISSOLUTION OF BENGALI P.E.N. To Function 
As Independent Centre” (As reproduced in Wadia 1940b). 


It was Wadia who sent all these circulars and press releases of the Bengal centre to 
Ould, as proof of how the Bengal branch was undermining her and Ould’s authority. 
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She also subtly pointed out that she had protested the listing of both Bombay and 
Bengal as ‘centres’ in the bulletin of the International P.E.N., hinting that if her protests 
would have been paid heed to, this situation would not have arisen. Wadia also wrote to 
Ould asking for a letter directly from the International P.E.N. headquarters, signed by 
the international secretary, dissolving the Bengal branch, since Wadia’s circular was 
not taken seriously. 


Ould replied to Wadia’s request, calling the then Bengal secretary Bagchi dishonest, 
and attaching a letter which “will settle the matter once and for all” (Ould 1940). Ould 
explained the situations in the P.E.N. centres of countries like USA, Italy, Belgium and 
Yugoslavia, saying that all the countries where there were multiple branches (centres or 
chapters), were in a state of amicable mutual co-operation. The Indian situation was 
however different and there was no doubt ever regarding the all-India status of the 
centre in Bombay. He declared that Bengal’s allegations were based on “flimsy 
grounds”, and Bagchi’s statements were “false” and “stupid”. Ould attached a letter 
which officially declared the Bengal branch dissolved: 


“T decided - after consulting the International President and the President of the 
English Centre, to advise the dissolution of the Calcutta chapter. The question 
of dissolving a Calcutta Centre did not arise, as no Calcutta Centre has ever 
existed. (Ould 1940)” (Ould’s underlining) 


With this the Bengal chapter of the P.E.N. was dissolved, six years after it was formed. 
The congress supposed to be organised in Mysore was “postponed”, according to 
Ould’s letter, but was actually never held thereafter. 


The P.E.N. All India Writers’ Conference of 1945 


After the dissolution of the Bengal branch, as the Bombay Centre became the 
undisputed representative of the P.E.N. International in India, Wadia’s vision of the 
P.E.N. was further fulfilled as India inched closer to independence. The Mysore 
Congress of 1940 got cancelled because of the international political situation, but an 
All-India Writers’ Conference was conducted in Jaipur on 20-22 October 1945 on a 
scale similar to that of an international P.E.N. congress. International delegates to the 
conference included EM Forster, Hermon Ould and Chinese and French writers. The 
theme of the conference was “The Development of Indian Literatures as a Unifying 
Force” and was advertised on the cover page of the July 1945 issue of P.E.N. News, the 
journal of the London P.E.N. centre. 


The conference was a culmination of Wadia’s vision of a diverse yet unified Indian 
literary arena. Nunes (2019) has shown that the conference was an example of the 
politicisation of P.E.N. outside the fascist - anti-fascist binary. Quoting attendees of the 
conference, Nunes argues that the conference was an example of P.E.N.’s politicisation 
on the lines of colonialism and nationalism. However, while the attendees did include 
prominent Indian leftists and hardliner anti-colonial intellectuals of the time, the 
official communications and publications related to the conference never took a visibly 
militant anti-colonial stand. A collection of essays presented in the conference was 
officially published and in the foreword to it, Wadia steers away from topics of 
colonialism or India’s independence. She rather concerns herself with getting “Indians 
in the several language areas better acquainted with each other's literary achievements”, 
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while at the same time, making them realise that “the problems of one Indian literature 
are common to them all”. This “composite picture”, she says, would “serve as an 
introduction of modern Indian literature to the larger world of letters” (Wadia 1947, 
vil). Wadia’s agenda for the conference is clearly “unity in diversity”, rather than anti- 
colonial nationalism. 


While some of the attendees of the conference might have spoken about how British 
intellectuals were ignorant about Indian culture, the official literature of the P.E.N. All 
India Centre was largely non-confrontational towards British intellectuals. This also 
explains the support the conference got from the British government. The Secretary of 
State for India of the time, Frederick Pethick-Lawrence, sent a message for the 
conference attendees which was delivered by Hermon Ould (Iyengar 1947, 20). 
Documents available in the India Office Records and Private Papers archive in the 
British Library, show that British officials enthusiastically agreed with the philosophy 
of the conference. A handwritten note from the India Office librarian, H. N. Randle for 
India Office Information Officer, J.F. Gennings, argued that this conference was a 
“challenge to the people (Hindi propagandists) who want to produce unity by flattening 
out the diversity of languages and by introducing Hindi as the ‘national language’ of 
India” (Randle 1945). The Jaipur conference seems to have been organised in harmony 
with the British government, even though many speakers expressed anti-colonial 
sentiments while speaking in the conference. 


Conclusion 


As the correspondence between Wadia, Nag and Ould suggests, the P.E.N. club in 
India was more about gaining prominence in literary circles than about protecting the 
rights of Indian poets, essayists or novelists. Most early correspondence between 
Wadia and Ould consisted of conversations about attending dinners and social meetings 
of literary circles in England and America. Wadia’s letter dated 21 June 1935, for 
example, provided Ould with instructions as to how to introduce Wadia among the 
guests at a dinner party in London (Wadia 1935d). She also wanted to take her sister 
with her to the party, using the platform to build networks for her sister too. The 
activities of the P.E.N. increasingly becoming more about networking and dinners and 
social gatherings than about writers’ issues, was an international problem, as one letter 
from Ould to German author Klaus Mann suggests, where Ould needed to clarify that 
“The P.E.N. has never confined its activities to dinners and excursions” (Ould 1935). 


The conflict between the Wadia led Bombay centre and Nag/Bagchi led Bengal chapter 
also looks more like an unhealthy competition to stay ahead of each other in the race to 
prominence. Both Wadia and Nag were well connected to the leading literary figures of 
the West. Nag used his connections in the West to secure a teaching position in 
University of Hawaii in January 1937 and resigned from the post of secretary of Bengal 
P.E.N. (Bagchi 1937). It was after Nag left for Hawaii, that the Bengal branch lost its 
pace in the race and the international headquarters turned more sympathetic towards 
the Bombay centre. 


The Bombay centre, under the leadership of Wadia, was way more active than the 
Bengal branch. While the Bombay centre was organising regular meetings and 
publishing regular newsletters and journals, and even made The Indian P.E.N. monthly, 
the Bengal branch kept communicating to Ould that they would soon come up with a 
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bulletin (Bagchi 1937), but actually never did. The Bengal branch was also not 
communicating regularly either with the Bombay centre or the international 
headquarters. This inactivity also helped the Bombay centre to tilt the debate in their 
favour. 


The international secretary paid hardly any attention to the nomenclature of 
centre/chapter/branch before the dispute broke out, he took strong positions regarding 
the nomenclature only after Wadia started complaining. Even then, Ould was 
optimistic, writing, “I still believe that some solution ought to be possible whereby 
Calcutta writers will work in harmony and not in conflict with Bombay” (Ould 1939c). 
Both the factors of the Bengal branch’s inactivity, and the absence of a figure like 
Kalidas Nag, seem to have helped Sophia Wadia’s cause, convincing Hermon Ould and 
the International P.E.N. to dissolve the Bengal branch. 


Rosemary Marangoly George’s argument about the relationship between the P.E.N. in 
India, English language and nationalism (George 2016) is validated by the numerous 
letters, telegrams and documents quoted above. Wadia repeatedly expressed her desire 
to unite India through literature in her letters, and therefore not wanting to let the 
P.E.N. in India be decentralised. George argues, in the context of an editorial foreword 
Wadia wrote for an anthology, that this assuming “the responsibility of fulfilling this 
self-defined national obligation” was fuelled by the “linguistic vantage point” that she 
occupied as the “English language litterateur”, from where all the literatures of 
different regional languages could be noticed (George 2016, 34). 


The P.E.N. in India, under the leadership of Wadia, was aligned with the mainstream of 
the nationalist movement, with top office bearers of the Indian National Congress like 
Nehru, Sarojini Naidu taking up important positions in the P.E.N. The ideas of Wadia 
of a united India with diverse cultures and languages were in consonance with those of 
the Congress leadership of the time and the later popular government-sponsored slogan 
of "unity in diversity". 

The people who participated in the activities of the P.E.N. in India went on to hold 
influential positions in the post-independence era. P.E.N. India member Nehru became 
the first prime minister of India, P-E.N. India’s vice-president S. Radhakrishnan was to 
be the second president of India. As George has noted in her book, a lot of P.E.N.’s 
members from the pre-independence era, went on to be part of the first general council 
of the Sahitya Akademi when it was established in 1952. Kalidas Nag was nominated 
to the Rajya Sabha in 1952, while Sophia Wadia was awarded the Padma Shri in 1960. 
This article attempted to present a short history of the early days of this important yet 
forgotten organisation called P.E.N. 
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Abstract: Most readings of Goblin Market speak with certainty about Christianity, gender, 
sexuality, and patriarchy. Even within the socio-religious purview, there is a consistent 
theological underpinning that hints at something beyond the monolithic interpretation of the 
poem. The conflicting religious ideas include contradictory pivots of self-indulgence by Rosetti. 
Through these pivots, Rosetti tries to navigate between an allegory, a parable and arrives at a 
visionary Neo-Christian inclusive view that replaces Christ and Adam by female figures of 
Lizzie and Laura, and extends a tale of supreme duty and renunciation triumphing over the 
damning Paganistic forces. Rossetti’s intellectual rigour in portraying the Goblins hints at an 
obscure theology: Christian sisterhood against Capitalist Goblin brotherhood; humanity 
against monstrosity, spirituality against nihilism, self against capital, women against men or, to 
put it more appropriately, the fragile second sex against the violently nihilistic forces in an age 
of Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, a reformist movement. The complexity of this interpretation has 
a clear pigmentation of a political warning, vaguely suggestive of the ominous exhortations of 
the half-men, half-demonic brotherhood. The present paper attempts to explore Goblin Market 
as a commentary on Pagan Capitalism and materialism that threaten to shatter the conservative 
society’s spirituality, and as an ode to Rosetti’s timely intervention against this potentially 
formidable adversary of the Neo-Christian Victorian ideology. The paper will identify 
Rossetti's religious and gender constructs in the poem as both a prelude and a kernel of her 
effective, visionary advice for the forever fallen and disenfranchised. 


Keywords: Paganism, Capitalism, Nihilism, Pre-Raphaelite, Sisterhood, Neo-Christian. 
Introduction 


Goblin Market reworks the fascinating Biblical potations of temptation, suffering, and 
redemption in a feminist manifesto. Rossetti’s creativity produces a compelling 
testament of spirituality and religion, conforming to the Bible, and actively engaging 
with biblical truths against the popular myths. Unlike some would believe, Rossetti was 
not a passive Christian figure and was - in fact - passionately critiquing practices, 
deliberating upon issues, taking up gender questions, and forming a new paradigm for 
women to engage with a religion that was (and arguably is) fundamentally 
misconstrued as enabling men. To achieve this, she works around the culturally 
embedded notion of dominant male figures (Christ and Satan) and radically revises 
them to celebrate womanhood/sisterhood. The Satanic Goblins are at the center of this 
revision - they render an understanding of the forbidden and oppressively Nihilistic 
forces of appropriation in the cautionary tale. This, however, does not determine them 
as homogeneously evil, and beyond this veneer of hostility lies a substratum of a 
primitive cult, an alliance with nature, a high religion that diversifies from the tenets of 
Christianity, and offers a secular comparative ground for Rossetti to explore the 
unmitigated oppositions, customs and practices against Christianity. The starting point 
of this approach makes it pertinent to cross the fictive boundary and accept Goblins as 
nature-worshippers, labourers, capitalist producers, and sellers. 
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Paganism and the Exploitative Market Economy. 


William Michael Rossetti, while warning against reducing Goblin Market to mere 
‘feminist sisterhood’, speaks at length about the its ever-expanding readings. 
Charlotte’s experimentation with language spills over to the very many versions 
defeating her claim that she “did not mean anything profound by this fairytale” 
(William Michael Rosetti, 459). In the floodgate of critiques, an often-overlooked facet 
of Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market is its overwhelming underlying paganism. This 
paganism does not exist in isolation or operate by mere accident, but is instead 
centrally embodied by the most tangible conceptions of ‘antagonists’ in the narrative - 
ie., the infamous goblins - in a rather conscious, visionary structuring. These 
supernatural creatures personify, among other things, the most popular connotation of 
paganism: nature-worshipping. Rosetti moves ahead of the historically crude and 
elementary portrayal of Goblins (as mischievous troublemakers) and reasons them with 
paganistic agency: her goblins fundamentally arise from - and are extensions of nature - 
hauling their fruits from mystical orchards that thrive somewhere in Nature’s 
bottomless depths, labouring incessantly every day (hawking wares) to fuse the 
magical fruits of Nature, Nature which is great, infinite and unknown, with the 
Victorian man’s world of Commerce, a world that is mundane, materialistic and 
bounded. Such bold labour, so audacious as to be capable of existing only - and 
precisely - on the verge of extricating the domain of reality from the lair of fantasy, 
directed at ideological sublimation through subjugation, forms the core of the goblins’ 
nature-worship. It constitutes an attempt to promote the coercive socio-capitalistic 
forces of Great Britain in to propagate the naturalistic ideology, while fanning the 
flames of materialism - of succumbing to the dream-peddling market - at the same 
time. 


The push from rapid industrialisation during the Victorian age and the emerging 
markets reflects a global cultural occupation with materialism that serves to embolden 
this peddling spirit. This force initially operates at two levels: appeal (the Goblin cries) 
and the lure (sumptuous description of fruits). These forces involved in selling are 
innate and in conformity with the Goblins’ desires, instincts, wants, and needs. The 
appeal and lure (key components of modern-day advertising) are pagan in their 
targeting and appeasement of the similar set of urges of the consumers. The simple- 
minded consumer identity at the center of this equation is grossly manipulated by 
incessant mis-selling, “Morning and evening/ Maids heard the Goblins cry”, (115). In 
this manner, the product is made to occupy the most desirable space in the mind of the 
consumers: thus, the innocent ones, like Laura, commit themselves to a sensual longing 
for exotic fruits in an imaginary paradise. Their willingness becomes fodder for the 
goblins’ commercial exhortations. The long list of nature’s abundances, advertised as 
luxurious and lavish, casts a spell on the sensibilities of women like Laura: 


Lemons and oranges, 

Plump unpeck’d cherries, 
Melons and raspberries, 
Bloom-down-cheek’d peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries, 
Wild free-born cranberries, 
Crab-apples, dewberries, 
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Pine-apples, blackberries, 
Apricots, strawberries; (115). 


The extent of penetration of this selling potentially and understandably highlights the 
efficiency, specialisation, productive methods supplanted by Goblin’s idealistic 
worship of nature. In the course of their marketing, the goblins fulfill another 
connotation of paganism: hedonism, or the worship of the senses. The sensory form of 
nature-revering is heard in the goblins’ praise of the values and traits of the indulgent 
fruits. The fabulously luxuriant fruits are sold as the ‘access key’ to a sensuously erotic 
paradise attracting the feeble and the formidable all at once. The hedonistic tenet of 
‘pleasure as the greatest good’ foreshadows capitalistic commerce as virtues and ethical 
means are replaced by sensory impressions of personifications and adjectives 
associated with the fruits. Even the uneasy confrontation with savage market forces 
during the purchase by consumers is submerged under the smoldering temptation built 
around the pitch of the product, crushing the foundational Christian sensibilities of 
modesty and restraint. 


Being true embodiments of nature, the goblins vehemently worship their product, so 
driven in their worship that they breach even such queer realms as the anomalous, the 
aberrant, and abominable. For, like Nature, they are myriad in their characteristics; like 
Nature, they are simply unrestrained in physicality: with body structures that are 
mixtures of various animals like rattles, cats, wombats, snails, parrots, mice, and 
whatnot, they are truly naturalistic in that they are not confined to a single form, shape 
or structure. There is no prototypical or archetypal ‘Goblin’ in Rossetti’s England- at 
least not physically. Like Nature, Rossetti’s goblins are visually enthralling in this 
vibrant diversity, perhaps this eye-catching, arresting characteristic is a strategic part of 
their seemingly friendly yet insidiously stealthy means of seduction. These diverse 
characteristics of Goblins are fused through a commendable oneness - enthralling 
Laura to leave her sister’s side, stay back, and linger over the merchants and their 
products. Immediately following a description of the goblins’ diversity are the lines: 
“She heard a voice like voice of doves / Cooing all together” (116-117). This is an 
expression of the oneness that glues together the goblins’ diverse characteristics into an 
infinitely more seductive and palatable form: 


Wondering at each merchant man. 
One had a cat's face, 

One whisk'd a tail, 

One tramp'd at a rat's pace, 

One crawl'd like a snail, 

One like a wombat prowl'd obtuse and furry, 
One like a ratel tumbled hurry skurry. 
She heard a voice like voice of doves 
Cooing all together: 

They sounded kind and full of loves 
In the pleasant weather (116-117). 


The diversity of Goblins in an equally multifarious natural world encourages a desire 
for variety that could damage the Christian cause to view nature as moral. To 
necessitate a moral view of nature’s abundance, Rossetti places it in the harmonious 
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proximity and unity of the sisters. Unlike the Goblins’ visually enthralling variety, the 
sisters are physically identical: they have golden hair and ivory skin and together they 
live “Like two pigeons in one nest / Folded in each other's wings, / They lay down in 
their curtain’d bed: / Like two blossoms on one stem,” (120). their physical uniformity 
is in contrast with their essential being. They choose to act independently, bear the 
consequences, represent female autonomy, and yet advocate a homogeneous religiosity 
and the value of sacrifice to obtain it. The Goblins, on the other hand, act as one: 
hawking together, molesting together, and disappearing together, thereby encapsulating 
the true spirit of Nature’s unity. One won’t find a lone, single goblin with agency; 
instead, one would always see the tramping the glen together, bound by and driven 
collectively by the traditions, proclivities, and laws of Nature. Fundamentally, thus, 
they are agents, extensions, and representations of Nature. 


This nature, however, is the immoral extreme, a pagan cult of the soul, a worship 
seeped in extortionist production, and exchange in an eponymous market. The dubious 
pagan impulses challenge the traditional cultural boundaries of wilderness, and the 
domestic environment, emphasizing social association with nature as material and 
transactional. The naturalist foundations are thus transformed; the autonomy in this 
laissez-faire nature’s market lies in the hands of marketeers who assert compliance on 
the target community. The market interactions are also uniform for all consumers 
regardless of their approach towards the product. Be it Lizzie, the late Jeanie, or Laura, 
all are subjected to violence in their attempt to purchase, reconcile to newfound 
existence, or abstain from the dictates of capitalists. In this hegemonic association, the 
policy, practice, rules, conditions, and regulations of commerce are solely governed by 
free-market capitalists, i.e., the sinister Goblins. 


It is interesting to note that there are no other sources of fruits in the poem. The goblins 
are the only known producers and sellers of fruits that are available to the two sisters - 
a clear sign of a monopolistic market structure. And the goblins are not ones to shy 
away from exercising their exclusive control over this commodity. Instead, they seek to 
unabashedly leverage the despotic power of the monopolist - indeed, they wear the 
monopolist’s badge proudly, staking their claim and marking their territory by naming 
the very market after themselves. Through acts like these, the goblins, champions of 
capitalist materialism, reveal their domineering, conceited, and exploitative nature. 
Rossetti, thus, weaves into the narrative a grim forewarning of the monster whose birth 
will follow the rapid industrialisation taking place in Victorian England. In the very 
cauldron where this hyper-industrialisation boils and bubbles and seethes shall 
unrestrained capitalism take birth, climb out of its evil womb, and terrorise society by 
shattering man’s spiritual havens. Under such conditions of unrestrained capitalism - as 
Rossetti portrays with the goblins’ example - despotic monopoly shall naturally prevail. 
And as Rossetti warns, the monopolists (or the direct offspring of Victorian England) 
shall be every bit as savage and self-serving as the goblins - who, after all, were the 
archetypal monopolists. 


Paganism and Christian Faith. 


Interestingly, the Goblin’s form of capitalism derived from their paganistic pursuits is 
an antithesis of the Christian doctrine itself. Christianity is the gold standard of 
monotheism, and has acrisp list of sins that one mustn't flout. Rossetti’s goblins, as 
mentioned before, do not fit into a single body type, thus reflecting anti- 
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monotheistic conceptions that spring into existence in the human imagination when 
polytheism seeps into culture and civilisation. Myriad animals being ostentatiously 
equivalent members of the Goblin Brotherhood — signify _ strong anti- 
monotheistic beliefs. The creatures also actively reflect and encourage Christianity’s 
seven deadly sins: greed, pride (the goblins claim to have the choicest edibles), wrath 
(the goblins furiously punished Lizzie), envy (Laura envied Lizzie’s faculties of 
perception that allowed her to hear and see the goblins), lust, gluttony (Laura took a 
kernel-seed home to attempt to quench her appetite), and sloth (Laura retired from 
household chores and duties, falling into a lethargic trance). 


The characteristics of the goblins bear interesting parallels to the traits of the sisters, 
fueling Rossetti’s visionary aim of recreating the Biblical tale within a more human 
framework. To arrive at the core tenets of Christianity, Rossetti builds a compelling 
socio-political, economic, gender-specific critical discourse around the sisters. And at 
the center of this discourse lies the antithesis of all that is purely Christian: the goblins. 
Just as the goblins worship nature in a feverish, propagandistic, extreme manner, so do 
the sisters walk the path of Christianity with psychological intensity. They are 
unconscious adherents of Biblical lore, with Laura taking after Eve and Lizzie taking 
up the mantle of the Redeemer himself. After partaking of the forbidden fruit in Eden, 
Eve, envious of Adam’s persistent innocence and perhaps also envying his starkly 
higher moral ground in light of succumbing to terrible temptation herself, sought to 
share the fruit with Adam. The kernel here is envy. Laura shares Eve’s envy: 


Laura turn’d cold as stone 

To find her sister heard that cry alone, 

That goblin cry, 

“Come buy our fruits, come buy.” 

Must she then buy no more such dainty fruit? 
Must she no more such succous pasture find, 
Gone deaf and blind? 

Her tree of life droop’d from the root: 

She said not one word in her heart’s sore ache; 
But peering thro’ the dimness, nought discerning, 
Trudg’d home, her pitcher dripping all the way; 
So crept to bed, and lay 

Silent till Lizzie slept; 

Then sat up in a passionate yearning, 

And gnash’d her teeth for baulk’d desire, and wept 
As if her heart would break (121-122). 


Adam’s trust in Eve is betrayed when she seduces him to consume the forbidden fruit. 
He had held her to a higher moral code- a code that she violated with her actions. Laura 
betrays her sister’s faith in her in a similar fashion. Lizzie’s counsel- so painstaking, 
persistent, and protective- does not faze Laura’s lust, leading to the archetypal betrayal. 
Lastly, following her actions, Eve’s fate is marked with pain in childbirth, “I will make 
most severe your pangs in childbearing; in pain shall you bear children.” (Prager, 
54). In Laura’s case, too, motherhood forms the eventual destination, though not in the 
shape of punishment. As Christ made the impossible call to take on the sins of 
humanity onto his own vulnerable self, so does Lizzie shoulder the burdensome 
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consequence of her sister’s indulgence-induced suffering. Her character is 
extraordinarily similar to the Redeemer. Neither started with the noble intent - instead, 
each occupied a modest station in society. What propels Lizzie to sacrifice herself is 
the same great call to a more heroic mode of being that defined Christ’s difficult path. 
Both Lizzie and Christ begin in commonplace capacities and decidedly progress 
towards selfless courage that leads them to purge the sins of others. Though the 
terrifying and all-too-real prospect of meeting the same fate as Jeanie looms large 
before her, Lizzie acts regardless to redeem her sister. Indeed, Lizzie's religious 
devotion is so ardent that she boldly sidesteps the obvious barrier of entry for women to 
adopt the role of Christ. 


There is yet another way in which Lizzie walks in Christ’s footsteps. Preceding His 
crucifixion is the story of Christ’s sojourn in the desolation of the dreary desert, a place 
to which He was led “to be tempted by the Devil” (Troyte, 230). Forty days and nights 
are spent by the Son of God in that desolate wilderness: alone and starving. At the end, 
He is tempted by none other than the Tempter himself - and tempted, on top of that, 
with that which He sorely needs at that time, that which would easily be enough to 
seduce a lesser man. Satan first transforms the desert rock into bread and urges Christ 
to end his miserable starvation of forty days. Second, Satan tempts Christ to throw 
Himself off a cliff and call on His Father the Lord and the angels to save Him from any 
serious harm. Third, and this is perhaps the most powerful temptation of all, Satan 
spreads out all the riches, empires, and kingdoms of the world before Christ, available 
to be enjoyed by Him if He so wishes. But as He is Christ, He is able to reject these 
temptations - and reject the immeasurable power that came with them. Lizzie, in a 
similar fashion, is able to reject the goblins’ temptation. When lesser maidens allowed 
themselves to be seduced, Lizzie abstained, practicing the very restraint that 
Christianity prizes, the restraint that the ‘Son of God’ was capable of exercising. To be 
sure, Laura is not a perfect Eve and Lizzie is not a perfect Christ but the paths chosen 
by each are unconscious manifestations of deep, archetypal Christian worship and 
Biblical belief. 


Goblin Brotherhood vs. Christian Sisterhood. 


The alternate theory of paganism is placed against the widely accepted Christian faith. 
With potent intent, this religious juxtaposition is further consolidated by the positioning 
of the goblin brotherhood against the ‘sisterhood’ of Laura and Lizzie. The contrast 
between the brotherhood and sisterhood traverses beyond religion. The goblins operate 
with idealism of purpose while the sisters busy themselves with seemingly mundane, 
day-to-day tasks. The Goblin brotherhood exhibits remarkable integrity: it is entirely 
unsullied in this regard, possessing an indefinable unity of purpose and a more 
potent togetherness as opposed to Laura and Lizzie who tend to _ behave 
individualistically. The sisters’ desires, capabilities, interests, and goals are unique and 
pronounced with autonomy which, at times, renders their interdependency 
invalid. Moreover, their definite self-knowledge and emancipatory potential shape their 
social reality and individual identities. The division in both Lizzie and Laura points 
towards a powerful female identity within an exclusive sisterhood. Their individual 
identity evolves in the face of a choice as the sisterly proximity and camaraderie get 
divided; at this point, their identity discovers its own paths led by their unique agency. 
Laura deems it appropriate to taste the fruit, while Lizzie draws agency from the 
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burden of Laura to intervene and exercise her power to fix the situation and redeem her 
sister’s soul from the clutches of depravity and death. The moral vision of their life 
choices, especially the suffering caused by seduction, abandonment, and physical 
violence faced by Lizzie, in spite of the empowered state, and agency of the sisters, 
affects an explicit Christian warning placed against the incorruptibility of the Goblin 
Brotherhood. The Brotherhood’s robust integrity serves as a powerful reminder to the 
divided or missing Christian unison that marked the Victorian age - it forewarns the 
detractors of Christianity by exemplifying the persecution and hardships of dissidence. 


The divide in the forewarning is spelled out - it’s capitalistic commerce versus cultural 
and moral aspirations of Christian souls. The goblins are offspring of tradition, self- 
appointed custodians of society’s natural order, and violent perpetrators of male power 
and agency. They oppressively maintain the boundary between the domains of the two 
genders: the market for men and the home for women. Any outlier who attempts to 
engage in the ‘masculine’ activity of commerce is exploited and subjected to 
violence. This defense of patriarchal dogma is contrasted with the sisters’ empowered 
mode of being: two maidens living alone in the house, capably managing all domains 
on their own, fetching water from the stream while also possessing the agency to 
purchase fruits, be it by bartering a lock of hair or through currency. 
Gender, individualism, and social roles are rescripted to potentially reform social 
attitudes. Gendered utopias are explicitly invoked and engaged with to envision a 
dynamic environmental, familial and innocent sexual sufficiency between the sisters. 
Environmental sufficiency stems from the lesson of staying away from forbidden areas 
and nature’s exclusives, while the sister’s familial and sexual sufficiency are 
controversially signaled. In fact, the warmth, proximity, and propriety of the sisters 
could be an interesting equivalent of premarital sexual abstinence for women in 
Victorian society. The arrangement or ordering of the goblins is profoundly pertinent in 
this regard as it serves to fulfill and reinforce a certain character to the sister’s 
intimacy. The brotherhood acts as the catalyst of its female counterpart’s innocent 
sexual, erotic union. The sisters’ physical proximity is mutually comforting- and their 
support for each other is intensified by the presence of these ominous corruptive forces. 
The tempter is positioned against the conventionalist ideology, serving as a connection 
between the Victorians and Christianity. 


The ontological difference between goblins and sisters also occupies a position of 
prominence. The functional demarcations of their respective domains, bodies, and 
responses (active, violent responses of goblins as opposed to silent responses of the two 
sisters) when considered, transcribe to the iconoclastic discipline of self and notion of 
restraint in Christianity. The goblins are uniform in purpose to the extent of turning 
offensive and violent to dissonance, whilst simultaneously fanning and feeding on the 
dissonance of the sisterhood. One understands that the goblins never truly lost track of 
the essentiality of tempting Lizzie, the still-pristine maiden. Indeed, perhaps the 
cunning creatures seduced and deceived Laura with the strategic motive of gaining a 
route to her sister by holding her spirit hostage, knowing that someday, Lizzie- the 
protective pigeon of the two- will come to bargain for Laura’s soul. 


The notion of power seems embedded in both the brotherhood and sisterhood. While 
the goblins appear to lack individual agency, thinking and acting en masse and 
mechanically, the sisters operate on the basis of different and more human dynamics, 
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possessing the faculties that enable relatively autonomous modes of being. It appears 
that the essential traits of the goblins signify the dark depths of the human unconscious, 
the lair in our collective psyche that is concealed by ancient shadows. This is the poorly 
understood birthplace of human-engendered evil, chaos, delusion, and destruction. The 
goblins are fundamentally savage. Brought into sharp relief by the brotherhood’s deep- 
rooted Nihilism and intrinsic savagery is the fact that the sisters come to effectively 
symbolize civilization itself- and the moral values that come with it. They represent our 
inherent proclivity for emotions, rationality, and sensibility, while the goblins embody 
the primal forces of oppression and domination over others. The sisters are grounded in 
openness and encourage freedom between individuals while the goblins demonstrate a 
vicious capacity for foreshadowing and suppressing individuality. The sisters personify 
human passion, Christian duty, reconciliation of the opposites, and a humane idealism 
in contrast to the goblins who champion a repressed, inhuman, and conformist 
idealism. Laura and Lizzie are maids dwelling in a household who are able to combat 
the male merchants of the market or the manipulative capitalistic forces of Victorian 
England. This is no insignificant feat. They resist the brotherhood’s vehement 
subjugation and choose the path of renunciation in the face of the goblins’ violent 
indulgence. 


Conclusion 


Beyond the all-too-certain approach towards gender, Christianity, sexuality, perils of 
free market economy, lesbian empowerment, incest, and anorexia - lies a range of 
theological and political concerns that indicate the inadequacy of giving preference to a 
particular interpretation of the poem. Religious inconsistencies abound, most notably 
Rossetti’s paradoxical moments of self-indulgence and suggestive revelations. The 
broader purpose of these indulgent moments is an inclusive, Neo-Christian outlook 
wherein personages like Christ and Adam are supplanted by Lizzie and Laura 
(respectively), and forces like supreme duty and renunciation emerge victorious in 
battle against the dominant irreligious and paganistic agencies. The method adopted for 
this synthesis is through the coercive apparatus of seductive fruits that serve both as a 
means to corrupt and as an instrument of salvation. Goblin’s use of fruits to possess the 
mind and the body is in line with the ancient use of psychotropic plants for possession 
of human mind, for medicinal use, for healing, and botanical remedies by ethnic 
groups. The Goblin’s occupation and the hypnotic after effects of the fruit borders on a 
sort of a witchcraft that gradually destroys one’s core. The fruit may also be called the 
Victorian equivalent of drugs. The Goblin’s competence to seductively create a ‘false 
consciousness’ in individuals, through fruit induced trans, scores the horrific means and 
extent to which the brotherhood was willing to navigate to effectively manipulate the 
socio-spiritual order. While on the face of it, the episode satirises the susceptible and 
decadent generation of pleasure-seeking youth, represented by Laura - the perfect prey 
of the authoritative Goblins; a deeper look, would also reveal the seductive narrative 
and rhetoric of fruits - the propaganda selling as a part of the Goblin enterprise to usurp 
Christianity and vehemently consolidate their totalitarian power. The primitive form of 
Goblin barbarism (choaking Laura and Lizzie) along with the psychotropic weapon 
(forbidden fruits) highlights the hegemonic — ‘consent and coercion’ used by Goblins 
for “intellectual and moral leadership” (Gramsci, 57). Lizzie’s absolute transformation 
at the hands Goblins, her inability to disassociate from their motive, her passivity to her 
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altered consciousness, and submission to the intents of the dominant group is all part of 
the larger design. Their leadership is based on the psychological abuse of the victims 
who consensually relinquish their self-awareness, interests, needs, and individual 
freedom to serve the Goblin purpose. Those that chose to resist are subjected to the 
culture of Goblin terror that bears resemblance to the fascist mode of execution. 


Lizzie’s bold intervention counters the Goblin terror at several levels and addresses the 
silence around their provocation. Her resistance, afforded by her spiritual agency, is the 
reluctance to accept the privilege and supremacy of their culture of totalitarianism. She 
counters violence with non-violent common sense laced with immense dignity and, 
unlike Goblin’s who choose the psychotropic fruits to corrupt the human soul, she 
invests faith in the remedial quality of the very fruits to salvage Laura from the false 
sensation and trans like existence. The phenomenon of subverting everyday experience, 
intent, and common sense with systematic dictates of hegemony is thwarted by 
reevoking the truest form of experience, intent and sense by Lizzie. Rossetti’s desire to 
restore the individual agency and sensibility becomes crucial at a time where we are 
made to ponder upon the absence of any law or authority to prevent the violent 
onslaught of the Goblins upon the supposedly weaker sex/class. The story of Jenny too, 
is an example to validate a sort of extended emergency like situation. Rossetti through 
Lizzie’s ability to seize the persecution of human mind and soul - empowers, restores, 
maintains and consolidate the common women’s position in their independent 
domestic, familial and social life. Her Christian antidote, Goblin Market, synthesizes 
the inherent good in the tradition to thwart the apocalyptic forces with the dangerous 
potential to wean conservative society off spirituality. She reasons through a dialectical 
engagement with antithetical values that lead to an equilibrium and reconstruction of 
the humane socio-spiritual space. The visionary counsel on the relationship between 
Paganism and Christianity which since antiquity has been “forever entangled in death 
struggle or fruitful intercourse, according to prejudice,” (Fowden, 173) gives a 
powerful critique of the combination of feudal structures of capitalist economy and 
dominant ideological leadership. Rossetti succeeds in rescuing the human 
consciousness through a bold reconciliation between the conservative and the liberal 
Neo-Christian reality into a harmonious whole in the Victorian society. 
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Abstract: The COVID-19 pandemic has resulted in an unusual death toll worldwide, causing 
alarms in the fields of healthcare, economy, education and so on. It has caused the 
implementation of novel policies in almost all walks of life effecting far reaching implications. 
The nature of the pandemic has called for an increased implementation of surveillance so as to 
contain the disease by maintaining social distancing and quarantine regulations. The trying 
times that the humankind is passing through has witnessed a paradigm shift in the nature of 
surveillance exercised on humankind as a whole. The pandemic has brought about great 
changes in almost all walks of life; it has affected a division in human life, as before COVID and 
after COVID. The present paper attempts to analyse the shift that has happened in the nature of 
surveillance and human being’s approach to surveillance during these pandemic times. 
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Surveillance has always been the strategy used to keep human beings under 
disciplinary control. It has emerged as a tool for manoeuvring human beings into docile 
bodies which subjected them to the power centres. Surveillance using technology is a 
major feature of the era that we are living in. The surveillance methods keep on shifting 
due to the advancement in science and technology. The technology-assisted 
surveillance methods have encroached into the private space of human beings even 
without their awareness. Epidemics always call for some kind of control and 
surveillance in the effort to contain them. Surveillance can be of a mixed nature; it can 
be both caring and controlling. Especially, in the time of a pandemic which has been 
devastating regarding humankind as a whole, the approach to it cannot be rigid in 
nature. The earlier attacks of epidemics in the world were mainly contained in different 
areas or rather different continents. The trying times that humankind is passing through 
has witnessed a paradigm shift in the nature of surveillance exercised on humankind as 
a whole. The pandemic has brought about great changes in almost all walks of life; it 
has affected a division in human life, as before COVID and after COVID. The present 
paper attempts to analyse the shift that has happened in the nature of surveillance and 
human being’s approach to surveillance during these pandemic times. 


(73 29 


The term surveillance has etymological roots in “sur” meaning from above and 
“veillance” meaning to watch. Michel Foucault views surveillance as the means to 
enforce disciplinary power on individuals. It is at work everywhere at many places in 
the society. Surveillance and discipline are usually terms that had been thought and 
discussed in connection with crime and punishment only. But it got integrated into 
society through carceral societies and later through a normalisation of it. Disciplinary 
power exercised through surveillance has become a part of our public life so that we 
have stopped to about it. CCTV cameras are an example which shows how one has got 
normalised to it. A person is exposed to constant observation even if he is at a mall, 
hospital, examination hall, school, on road and so on. 


When we approach the phenomenon of a pandemic in terms of surveillance, we 
understand from Foucault’s deliberations on the panopticon that the panoptic structures 
were greatly used for inhabiting and observing the diseased ones. In the times of 
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epidemics like plague, the affected ones were brought under the constant watch of the 
system. Foucault’s conceptualisations on panopticon begin with the discussion on the 
disciplinary mechanism in force at the end of the seventeenth century when the plague 
appeared in a town. A Strict spatial partitioning and close observation of the town and 
the outlying districts were done by appointing an intendant to govern each division. A 
government official, syndic, was appointed in every street who was supposed to keep it 
under constant watch and he would have to face death on the violation of the duty. The 
people were asked to stay indoors without moving out. It was the syndic himself who 
locked the door of each house from the outside forbidding the inmates to move out 
under the pain of death. Bread and wine were supplied to each family through a 
wooden canal made between the street and interior of the house. There were 
observation posts at every town gate. Every day the town syndics visited every house 
and the members had to appear at the window, helping him to make reports on the 
condition of the people. In Discipline and Punish, Foucault observes: “This 
surveillance is based on a system of permanent registration: reports from the syndics to 
the intendants, from the intendants to the magistrates or mayor” (196). There was a 
hierarchy involved in it. At the beginning of this lockdown, a register is made on every 
inhabitant of the town, on which entries are made every day based on the visit of the 
syndic. Foucault calls this system a compact model of disciplinary mechanism: 


This enclosed, segmented space, observed at every point, in which the 
individuals are inserted in a fix place, in which the slightest movements are 
supervised, in which all events are recorded, in which an uninterrupted work of 
writing links the centre and periphery, in which power is exercised without 
division, according to a continuous hierarchical figure, in which each 
individual is constantly located, examined and distributed among the living 
beings ... all this constitutes a compact model of disciplinary mechanism. 
(197) 


In Foucault’s opinion, rather than being a system meant to stop the contagion of the 
disease, it was a perfect mechanism meant to discipline the subjects according to the 
needs of the state, though being caring and controlling in nature at the same time. 


Analysed in the light of the new COVID-19 pandemic, one can see that a similar 
disciplinary mechanism has been in operation during the times. The route maps of the 
infected people were prepared and made public even though a feeble attempt was made 
to conceal their identities, thus bringing their personal life and each movement under 
the close inspection of society. A lock down was imposed on people in most of the 
affected countries. Restriction of movement made the people remain in a fixed place 
where even the slightest movements were supervised. The infected ones were taken to 
a centralised system of observation which was very similar to a panoptic structure 
where the inmates were under an all-peering eye. 


When compared to the earlier outbreaks of epidemics where a physical verification and 
a one-to-one contact were employed by the state to ensure containment of the disease, 
the new pandemic witnessed a shift towards the increased use of technology to make 
the contact and verification easily possible. The everyday verification through one-to- 
one contact by the syndics was replaced by the phone calls by the health workers and 
updation of details in a centralised network system. Approached from a Kerala context, 
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those who were visiting Kerala during those times had to register in the Jagratha portal 
by the government and undergo the surveillance mechanisms associated with it. The 
portal was meant to bring every aspect regarding health care related to the corona virus 
under a single roof so that people could access facilities easily. A person who was cut 
off from the outside world could easily get in touch with the authorities using these 
portals and apps. Along with the help that one gets, his/her movements could easily be 
tracked using the system once he/she registers using the mobile number in the site. 


The Arogya Setu App developed and recommended by the Union government of India 
has also been a surveillance system used to coordinate the COVID-related efforts: 
“This Arogya Setu app is a government initiative to ensure the utmost safety for its 
citizens from this deadly virus. In essence, this application connects Indian health 
services to its people at this unpredictable time” (“Arogya Setu’”). Contact tracing is 
effectively employed by this application so as to make a list of all individuals whom a 
user meets during the pandemic. The app alerts the user if any of these contacts 
develops any symptoms of the disease. GPS and Bluetooth are required for the 
effective functioning of Arogya Setu App. It stores the data regarding a person’s 
contact with and proximity to others, and “if your self-assessment through this app 
shows a strong likelihood of COVID-19 infection, this data will be uploaded to a server 
for government inspection and use” (““Arogya Setu’). The gadget functions in the role 
of a caretaker who can even take decisions for the individual. 


An individual is basically converted to data in the COVID times. Whenever and 
wherever one goes, one’s temperature is being recorded and reported if higher than the 
prescribed permitted limit. His plans and intentions for himself depend on whether he 
passes this test of being within the confined limits. If one wants to make an air travel or 
wants to go outside the state, he/she needs the COVID negative certificate. The 
certificate issued based on the testing of one’s swab determines his/her mobility. The 
identity, self-will and determination of human beings have come to nothing in these 
circumstances. Many of the basic rights like the right to travel have been denied to us. 
An individual’s permission to meet his/her loved ones depend on not his/her desire or 
readiness to travel, but on many other factors and conditions imposed by the state. All 
these restrictions come with the welfare state because the wellbeing of the subjects is 
one of the primary concerns and responsibilities of the government. But together with 
the concern for the subject, the element of discipline is also involved in it. As D. Lyon 
says in the article “The Search for Surveillance Theories”: “The subject of surveillance 
is being watched with a certain purpose, which can be controlling and disciplining the 
subject into certain behaviour or a set of norms, but also ... protecting and caring for 
that subject” (10). Hence surveillance can be about both care and discipline. What we 
think as the caring aspect of surveillance can have another aspect of interfering in the 
lives of the citizens. 


The data integration and the collection of big data by companies has gone on smoothly 
during the COVID times in the guise of collecting and coordinating information 
regarding the pandemic. The affected ones and the primary contacts all became entries 
in the data pool which could be and might be used for anything and everything that 
these companies want. We are sold for high money; or the data collected from us can 
be sold for whatever they want. The controversy regarding Sprinklr in Kerala can be 
referred to in connection with this. “The Kerala government was in the dock for 
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allegedly breaching privacy of 1.75 lakh people under quarantine in the state by 
striking a deal with a US-based tech firm to handle the data compiled from them 
without taking their individual consent” (Varma). The project was aimed at organising 
the data at the grassroots level using a tool developed by the company. Though the 
intention was to help the healthcare system, the chances of the data being used for other 
purposes invited criticism from various sectors. 


The use of drones was a phenomenon seen as assisting the government in employing 
surveillance upon the people. It was used to check upon people who violate the lock 
down rules and regulations. This technology encroaching into the privacy of 
humankind in the form an aerial surveillance imposed upon a wider area at a single 
glance was employed by many governments in different parts of the world. The civil 
liberties of human beings are at threat such situations: “But the surveillance capabilities 
of this technology raise the spectre of a digital form of authoritarianism and a 
corresponding erosion of our human rights. A Paris court recently suspended the use of 
COVID-19 drone surveillance in the French capital until privacy concerns are 
addressed.” The long-term implications of these kinds of technology-assisted wide 
scale surveillance techniques are yet to be seen once the lock down and restrictions 
regarding COVID-19 are over. One can see that human rights are at stake where the 
continued use of drones prevails as they are an intimidating presence which does not 
value people’s dignity. 


Hence, from all the discussions that we made, we can assume that what Foucault 
observed about plague is true in the case of COVID-19 also: “The plague as a form, at 
once real and imaginary, of disorder had as its medical and political correlative 
discipline” (198). The novel corona virus which was let loose on the world since 
December 2019 shattered all the order that existed in our lives until then, but 
implemented a disciplinary system which has permitted all authoritarian governments 
to interfere in human freedom and lives if they wanted so. Going back to Foucault, he 
talks about the treatment of lepers in society where they were excluded from the town 
because the concept was to have a pure community. Plague-like pandemics implement 
great confinement because the aim of the political society is a discipline society. 
According to Foucault, these are “two ways of exercising power over men, of 
controlling their relations, of separating out their dangerous mixtures” (198). Foucault 
states that the “normation” is a process closely linked to the disciplinary effort. The 
state creates norms of behaviour through forced rituals, habits and so on. The 
disciplined bodies are “docile bodies” in Foucault’s opinion. Normation is central to 
the disciplinary mechanisms in disciplining bodies and making them subjects. 


In short, Foucault states that “the plague-stricken town traversed throughout with 
hierarchy, surveillance, observation and writing” (198). The very same hierarchy, 
surveillance, observation and writing happened in the case of the new pandemic also; 
but the difference lies in the fact that technology was more involved in these forms of 
surveillance and observation. Considering the modes of surveillance employed by the 
states in different eras, we can see that a shift towards the posthuman happens in the 
present with humanity becoming more and more posthuman. What happens as a result 
is that we accept these forms of surveillance as normal and tend to consider them as 
done for the greater benefit of humanity whereas the power imposed in the form of 
surveillance converts us into docile bodies who are ready to obey the authorities in 
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everything. The public surveillance systems would continue even after the pandemic. 
This leads us to a situation of normalisation where we consider surveillance as 
something normal and beneficial for a better future. 
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Abstract: Though myths are considered as stories from the past they are relevant today as 
propagators of hidden agendas. Myths have an oral quality and are mainly used by religion, 
literature and academics. Myths are argued as phallocentric constructs used by patriarchy to 
suppress female identity. It can be seen that women in myths are either silenced or 
misrepresented. Patriarchy used myths as effective tool to suppress and control women. Re- 
visionist myth making tries to re-read the myths from the point of view of the suppressed which 
in turn helps to view history and culture differently. Revisioning of myth is an attempt to give 
voice to muted female identity with the help of gynocentric languages. Chitra Banerjee 
Divakaruni’s novel The Forest of Enchantments is a feminist interpretation of the epic story of 
Ramayana. Divakaruni attempts to present Ramayana from the perspective of Sita, one of the 
complex but neglected characters. Divakaruni’s Sita stands as a strong woman against the male 
dominated society. She re-imagines and reinterprets the incidents of the epic from a female 
perspective in order to give voice to all the silenced women who wanted to speak. Divakaruni 
shatters the female archetypes created by patriarchy of daughter, sister, wife and mother 
through her brave portrayal of Sita. 
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Myths are not mere stories from the past but are relevant today as propagators of 
hidden agendas. They have an oral quality and are mainly used by religion, literature 
and academics. Myths are argued as phallocentric constructs used by patriarchy to 
suppress and control female identity. It can be seen that women in myths are either 
silenced or misrepresented. Re-visioning myth has been a popular and successful tool 
used by the writers of 20" Century to mark the female identity. Re-visionist myth 
making tries to re-read the myths from the point of view of the suppressed which in 
turn helps to view history and culture differently. Re-visioning of myth is an attempt to 
give voice to muted female identity with the help of gynocentric languages. Andrienne 
Rich in her essay “When we Dead Awaken: Writing as Re-vision” defines Re-visionist 
myth making as: 


Re-vision- the act of looking back, of seeing with fresh eyes, of entering an old 
text from a new critical direction- is for women more than a chapter in cultural 
history: It is an act of survival. Until we can understand the assumptions in 
which we are drenched we cannot know ourselves. And this drive to self- 
knowledge, for women, is more than a search for identity: it is part of our 
refusal of the self-destructiveness of male dominated society. (18) 


Re-visionist mythmaking allows women to break from the enduring attitudes of 
tradition which the phallocentric society had placed upon them. Patriarchy defines 
women only on the basis of gendered roles of mother, wife, daughter, sister and 
daughter-in-law. It fails to understand the true identity of women as individuals. Myths 
are part of logocentic system which is undeniably supports phallocentrism to establish 
the masculine order. It completely neglects the role of women in the social order. 
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Through myths, patriarchy represents women as weak, passive, submissive and 
helpless. Patriarchy expressed women as nothing but the angels of home. It inevitably 
associated women with beauty and patience. Phallocentric society effectively used 
myths as a tool to represent women the way it wanted to see them. Patriarchy rejected 
the individual existence and identity of women. Female images shown in myths are the 
products of male frustrations and fantasies about women. 


One of the major concerns of feminist theory has been the demand that women writers 
should be the ‘thieves of language.’ Since the language of patriarchy is inadequate to 
express women’s experiences, feminist theorists attempt to create a language of their 
own by transforming the male centred language. Alicia Ostriker in her essay “The 
Thieves of Language: Women Poets and Revisionist Mythmaking” describes this idea 
in detail: 


Though the language we speak and write has been an encoding of male 
privilege, what Adrienne Rich calls an “oppressor’s language” inadequate to 
describe or express women’s experience, a “Law of the Father” which 
transforms the daughter to “the invisible women in the asylum corridor or the 
“silent woman” without access to authoritative expression, we must also have 
it in our power to “seize speech” and make it say what we mean. (69) 


Female identity can be represented only through a gynocentric language. Women 
should steel and alter the male oriented languages to successfully use them to portray 
female experiences. Gynocentric language system helps women to define themselves. 
Gynocentric language system helps women to define themselves. Judith Fatterly 
observes: 


The first act of feminist critic must be to become a resisting rather than an 
assenting reader and, by this refusal to assent, to begin the process of 
exercising the male mind that has been implanted in us. (570) 


Being an advocate of feminist re-reading of myths Fatterly believes that Re- visionist 
mythmaking is a successful strategy to unveil the female identity. It attempts to 
redefine ‘women’ and reinterpret her position in our culture. Alicia Ostriker defines the 
term “revisionist mythmaking” as: 


Whenever a poet employs a figure or story previously accepted and defined by 
a culture, the poet is using a myth, and the potential is always present that the 
use will be revisionist: that is, the figure or tale will be appropriated for altered 
ends, the old vessel filled with new wine, initially satisfying the thirst of the 
individual poet but ultimately making cultural change possible... Myths 
belongs to “High culture and is handed “down” through the ages by religious, 
literary and educational authority. At the same time, myth is quintessentially 
intimate material, the stuff of dream life, forbidden desire, inexplicable 
motivation- everything in the psyche that to rational consciousness is unreal, 
crazed, or abominable (72) 


The major concern of revisionist mythmaking lies in challenging and correction of 
gender stereotypes embodied in myths. Revisionist mythmakers question the familiar 
images and the related socio-literal conventions. 
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The classics, being product of patriarchal tradition, mostly represent the ideology of 
male superiority. The agents of patriarchy create and preserve myths. As a result, 
almost all the epics are male centred narratives. Indian Classics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are no exemption. Both these epics are written by men to glorify the life 
and adventures of the men of royal lineage. The women in these epics are marginalised 
and controlled by their male counterparts who consider them as mere receivers of lust, 
anger, passion and revenge. While celebrating men as heroes of supernatural powers, 
these epics keep women under the shadow of these heroes and deprive them of human 
rights and independence. The sufferings of women and the sacrifices they do are never 
addressed or given due respect by the patriarchal society. They are used, without any 
humanitarian concerns, by the patriarchal tradition to maintain the rules, regulations 
and code of conduct designed by the phallocentric ideologies. The feelings and 
emotions of them are never given any consideration. These epics have played 
inevitable role in the construction of Indian female identity. They are extremely 
political with underlying layers of meanings. 


The true purpose of retelling is to challenge and deconstruct the already established 
notions of power and gender identity. Women are excluded from the socio-cultural, 
political and linguistic milieu. Malayalam writer and critic Sachidanandan states in the 
introduction to Puthuramayanam that re-visioning is reading the entire text from the 
bottom: “The problem here is in the incoguity between the historical experience of the 
historical experience of the defeated and the history written by the victor” (XXVIII). 
The victorious men enjoy the luxuries of being in the centre. 


Partriarchy propagates its ideology to the younger generation by idealizing and 
stereotyping the female characters in myths. Indian epics have been glorifying violence 
against women in different situations. The naturalisation of violence against women is 
a strategy used by patriarchy to impart male superiority. Submissive and suffering 
women are idealised in through epics. Characters like Sita, Savitri, Draupadi, Gandhari 
are presented as standard female figures in front of the Indian society who suffer all 
throughout her life for the sake of the men in their lives. This shapes Indian society’s 
attitude that women are bound to suffer violence and humiliation. Women suffering to 
establish and protect the male centred world order are celebrated as true examples of 
feminity. 


Chitra Bannerjee Divakaruni in her The Forest of Enchantments, a retelling of 
Ramayana, places Sita at the centre. In her Sitayanan, Divakaruni unravels Sita’s 
version of the epic story and also proposes a very human version of other women of the 
epic who are misunderstood, misrepresented and often relegated to the margin. She 
challenges, subverts and redefines the coy and fragile epical figure of Sita in her novel. 
The characters of epics are presented as idols in front of Indian women and generations 
have internalised patriarchy through these characters. The re-visionist writers try to free 
these characters from misrepresentation by giving them voice. Sita in the novel is a 
powerful character who challenges and criticizes the prevailing power structure. Unlike 
Sita in the epic, she, in many occasions, questions the decisions made by male 
patriarchs. 


The novel is about women’s struggles to maintain autonomy in a world that privileges 
men. The protagonist Sita proposes powerful comments on duty, betrayal, infidelity 
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and honour which men uses as effective tools to control the lives of women. Not only 
Sita but almost all the female characters in the novel including Kaushalya, Kaikeyi, 
Urmila, Sunaina, Surpanakha, Ahalya, Mandodari and Sarama are suffering and 
humiliated in the male centred society. They are suppressed, manipulated, exploited, 
insulted and marginalized mostly by the men whom they loved the most in their lives. 
Sita being the spokeswoman unveils how women are deprived of justice by male 
counterparts. She argues for women’s rights in relationships and emphasises on how 
women should stand up and say ‘enough’ to men. 


Divakaruni portrays an entirely different Sita who is confident, courageous and 
righteous. Sita in the novel is not a weak woman. The conventional beauty myth is 
subverted here. Divakaruni does not describe Sita’s physical beauty anywhere in the 
novel. Sita here is a healer and understands and performs her duties with utmost care 
and devotion. She has learned martial arts lessons also for self-defence who as a child 
loved the idea of being a warrior. Sita remembers: “I learned to move like a panther on 
the hunt, to run and leap and climb in silence, to fall the right way, without injury, to 
accept pain when it came” (10). Though she does not like violence, she has used her 
expertise in martial arts many times in life. She succeeded in defeating Kaikeyi in a 
friendly dual during the early days of her marriage. Though defeated, Sita tried hard to 
defend herself while Ravan, a ferocious warrior, attacked her. She used her martial arts 
skill against Surpanakha also to protect herself from the anger of the rakshasa princess. 
She even teaches her children the lessons of self defence in Valmiki’s ashram. The epic 
keeps Sita always under the protection of Ram or Lakshman. In the novel Sita decides 
to accompany her husband to the forest because she believed that she could be of great 
help to him. She convinces him by saying that: “..., not all women are weak and 
helpless like you think. For all you know, I might be of help to you” (111). Divakaruni 
Portrays Sita as a mature, understanding and learned woman who knows to handle 
difficult situations in life with ease. 


Sita here is a woman of passion. She loves and understands people, trees and animals 
around her. Sita’s unconditional love for her husband Ram defines her identity as a 
wife. She enjoyed each moment of her life with Ram. She cherishes their intimate 
movements: 


What I enjoyed as much physical pleasures of love was the time afterwards, 
when Ram and I lay, limbs intertwined, heads on the same pillow, and 
conversed into the night. Darkness added a special intimacy to the moment. I 
felt I could tell Ram things I would have hesitated to bring up otherwise. (66) 


Sita decides to accompany Ram to the forest because of her love for him. She believed 
that she could take care of him in the forest. She also believed that woman’s 
predicament is “always to be pulled between conflicting loves” (115). She enjoys her 
forest days with Ram because for her those are the days of love she spends with her 
husband in the lap of enchanting and liberating forest. She spends her life in Lanka, 
under the sorrow tree, remembering her beloved Rama. Her love for him gives her 
strength to defend herself against Ravan. Sita, who expects Ram to passionately 
embrace her after a long separation, is completely shattered and insulted by his 
rejection. She realizes that Ram “didn’t understand the complexity of the female 
existence” (257). Even after being banished by Ram, Sita could not hate him. She runs 
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to save his life when he gets wounded in battle with his sons. Sita love for Ram is 
unique and unconventional. 


Sita’s love and extends to every being around her. She understands every woman in 
her life with compassion. She believed that only a woman can understand another. She 
expresses this opinion when Valmiki mentions about his Ramayana: 


For you haven’t understood a woman’s life, the heartbreak at the core of her 
joys, her unexpected alliances and desires, her negotiations where, in the hope 
of keeping one treasure safe, she must give up another. (2) 


Myths showcase women as either ‘angel’ or ‘monster’. It never allowed women to 
come out of this dichotomy. But Sita in the novel unravels the pain, sufferings, 
sacrifices and hatred women experience while handling different relationships. They 
are caught between love and duty. Every single woman in the novel is entrapped in the 
whirlpool of relationships. Sita wants to speak not only for herself but for other women 
in her life also because they “have been pushed into corners, trivialized, misunderstood, 
blamed, forgotten-or maligned and used as cautionary tales” (4). She says: 


But as I dipped my quill into the inkpot, the rose inside me. Voices. Some 
clamouring, some tentative, some whispering, so that I had to still my breath to 
hear them. Kaikeyi, second queen of Ayodhya, who wrested our throne from us 
out of blind devotion to her son, only to be hated by him for it: Ahalya, her 
beauty turned to stone by her husband’s jealous fury; Surpanakhs, wild 
enchantress of the forest, whose gravest crime was to desire the wrong man; 
Mandodari, wife of the legendary demon king, forced to watch her kingdom 
fall into ruin and her beloved son perish because of her husband’s obsession 
with another woman; Urmila, my sweet sister, the forgotten one, the one I left 
behind as I set off with blithe ignorance on my forest adventure with my 
husband.(4) 


Sita’s description about these marginalized women discloses the harsh realities of their 
lives. She unsettles the traditional conventional angel/monster dichotomy. 


Mythology celebrates patriarchy and praises gods, heroes, warriors and deities while 
considering spirituality superior to Mother Nature. Mother Nature is celebrated in 
Sita’s life. She considers herself as an ordinary woman, the daughter of mother earth. 
Mother earth protected her when she was a newborn, abandoned by her parents, and 
handed over her to Janak for safe upbringing. Sita loves plants and learned about the 
healing power of herbs at a very young age. She is a natural healer. All throughout her 
life she helps to heal the ailing people and cures their diseases with herbs. Even when 
her greatest enemy Ravan was suffering with pain during his last hours, she thought of 
giving him some special herbs which could help him to bare pain. 


Sita values mother earth and father fire for shaping the woman she is. From the day of 
her fire test in Lanka when the Fire god proves her innocence, she considers him as her 
father. Even during her last conversation with Ram, she requests both of them to save 
her from the sufferings of life forever. They immediately appear to save her from the 
mortal world. 


Myths are not only stories from the glorious past. They also play great role in shaping 
societies. Rewriting the myths will help to view society from a different perspective 
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and understand the silences of the people who belong to the margin. Re-visisionist 
mythmaking succeeds to give voice to muted female identity with the help of 
gynocentric languages. Re-visioning of myths is an attempt to re-read the myths from 
the female point of view which in turn helps to view history and culture differently. 
Reading myths from female perspective discloses how women are marginalized in 
these cultural texts. It gives the real idea of women’s position in society. Re-visionist 
reading rejects the angel/monster dichotomy which is far removed from reality. It 
reveals the discrimination, subordination and suppression suffered by women on the 
basis of gender. Revisionist myth making intends to liberate women from the 
traditional archetypes created by phallocentric organizations. 


Re-visionist myth makers are “thieves of language” who steal the male centred and 
refashioning it to redefine themselves (69). Kate Millet support Simon de Beauvoir’s 
opinion about the patriarchal depiction of women in myths: 


The image of women as we know it is an image created by men and fashioned 
to suit their needs. These needs spring from a fear of the “Otherness” of 
women. Yet this notion itself presupposes that patriarchy has already been 
established and the male has already set himself as the human norm, the 
subject and referent to which female is the “Other” or alien. (46) 


Millet tries to unveil the patriarchal conception of women as “Other” or alien. 
Patriarchy neglects the exclusive female experiences and thus tries to suppress female 
identity. Revisionist myth makers try to view myths from the perspective of 
marginalized. They try to create a space for women and given them an identity in a 
male centred world. The Forest of Enchantments is an attempt by Divakaruni to re- 
vision, reinterpret and re-imagine Ramayana from the perspective of Sita. She succeeds 
in giving voice to marginalized women of Ramayana who were suppressed and 
silenced by the androcentric society. 
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Abstract: The brutal effects of the narratives of cancer, tuberculosis, and AIDS are prevalent in 
society. In the contemporary socio-political context, Covid is being dealt with in war metaphors. 
All narratives used in comparison to war are threatening. Susan Sontag, the prolific American 
writer, social critic and activist defined such a situation in her book Illness as A Metaphor. 
Literary scholars and scholars often use metaphors to describe unfamiliar situations. But 
military metaphors in reference to disease are a dangerous tendency to mark in a socio-cultural 
linguistic realm. All the metaphors used to define diseases exchange symbols of the patriarchal 
social structure and should not be used in a gender equal socio-political environment. The 
process of expelling such metaphors from all discourses requires time and society, as it 
influences the rational thought, reasoning, and actions of humans. A reinterpretation of existing 
narratives is essential. This article intends to re-read Susan Sontag’s works and life to get a 
clairvoyant notion regarding the approach to the pandemic. 
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The Covid-19 pandemic is rampantly ravaging the human body and the human race by 
creating many narratives in society. The horrendous effects of the narratives of cancer, 
tuberculosis, and AIDS are still haunting society. At such a time, it should be noted that 
the narrative of the Covid 19 virus is being formed as a war metaphor. 


The government, the media, political and social figures including doctors are making a 
clarion call against Covid when they interact with the public in the following manner. 
We are on a warfront, pandemic is our enemy, and the immune system is called a 
weapon. The Covid Vaccine, more recently, is also known as the "Covishield" (shield 
means shield, weapon of defense). Doctors and nurses treat patients to become heroes 
and heroines. Health workers are referred to as frontline fighters and soldiers on the 
warfront. The term soldiers is used in many countries around the world to denote the 
health workers. India is the same in this regard. Throughout his speeches, Prime 
Minister Modi described the lockdown challenge in the pandemic era as "war" and the 
worst war since World War II. The immigrant workers were referred to as "disciplined 
soldiers" and the health workers as "guardians of the land”. In his "Mann Ki Baat" 
speech, a digital portal was announced. It was called https://covidwarriors.gov.in/. 
Within seconds of the announcement, there were 12.5 million registrations, including 
of doctors, nurses, NCC cadets and Asha workers. They all proudly lined up to guard 
the land. 


The military terms such as war, soldiers, warriors, weapon and shield started to 
resonate in the society spreading rancor, and the lockdown was filling the air with the 
apocalyptic ambiguity of war. We know which metaphor is pointing to the time when 
all the fundamental rights of the citizen were abolished. All narratives used in 
comparison to war are dangerous. This will spread misconceptions about the disease 
and will eventually lead to discrimination among the people. Susan Sontag, the prolific 
American writer, social critic and activist defined such a situation years ago. As Sontag 
remind us 
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“The military metaphor not only provides a persuasive justification for 
authoritarian rule but implicitly suggests the necessity of state sponsored 
repression and violence. ”’(Sontag,susan.2002 Illness as Metaphor & AIDS and 
its metaphors .London :penguins classics) 


In our culture, disease is a metaphor. Metaphorizing it, is a harm done to the disease. 
All narratives about the disease are more serious than what the disease actually is. In 
fact, Sontag makes it clear in her book //Iness As metaphor. As per her view of disease, 
disease should be seen only as a disease and that figurative thinking is not good for a 
healthy society. 


During the first phase of Covid-19, some young people who had been diagnosed with 
Covid committed suicide. People started viewing foreigners as a threat, and police used 
to check the route map of each individual, with many spying on their own neighbors. 
The houses where Covid was diagnosed were isolated and they were struggling to meet 
their needs. It was the result of interpretations created by narratives. All these are 
examples of the fact that metaphorizing disease is harmful to society itself. 


In the second stage of Covid 19, the scenario drifted drastly and more people became 
infected. The death toll increased steadily. War Metaphor itself is still featured in the 
description of the pandemic. Susan Sontag's ill life shows how it is dangerous to use 
metaphor when diseases are rampant and that it can strongly affect people's perceptions 
of the disease, and how to live with complete disregard for metaphors and surviving the 
disease. 


Susan Sontag, Life, Sickness, and Death 


Susan Sontag first discovered the presence of cancer cells in her body in 1975. She was 
in her early forties during that time. The disease took over the body in the form of 
breast cancer. The doctors did not share any hope. But Sontag never thought about 
death. She was very determined and was reluctant to give up. In the face of a society 
that could not think of cancer other than death, Sontag treated cancer like any other 
disease and survived the disease. In an article on photography, she described this 
condition as the sex appeal of death. 


Sontag's friend Sharon Delano says that Sontag always considered herself as an 
extraordinary persona from others. That's why the Metaphorical Force of Cancer could 
not trap Sontag. Sontag was a rebel throughout her life, especially when it comes to the 
politics of power. So she was persuaded to seek another treatment, by rejecting the 
claims of doctors. She did not want to approach the disease in a conservative way, 
which is why Sontag was able to overcome the disease. Then in 1998, Sontag was 
diagnosed with bladder cancer. Still, like any other disease, she was able to overcome 
through chemotherapy and surgery. 


The self confidence level of Sontag was very high. The myth she had created about 
herself surrounded her the whole time. Sontag's friend once mentioned that Sontag is a 
genius with "star quality". Sontag wrote in a journal about society's attitude to disease: 
"Weakness is a contagious disease, and strong people stay away from it." This kind of 
self-proclaimed myth was Sontag’s confidence. So, the change from the disease itself 
was amazing. Many say life is a drama, and Sontag opposes surrendering to mental and 
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physical illness. Instead, Sontag became a vociferous advocate about the energy it 
received when it faced such a situation with vigor and awareness. 


Sontag's son, David Raif, wrote in amazement about his mother's attitude toward the 
concept of death. "My mother spent a large part of her life sick. Despite being an 
asthma patient since childhood and having been diagnosed with cancer three times and 
living in a cancer ward in hospitals, the idea of death never even crossed her mind. For 
Sontag, "death" is an unimaginable word. In Sontag's eyes, death is a murder. In fact, 
she could not accept it. In hanker to live a few more years, she beseeched the doctor if 
she could have a bone marrow transplant, even though she knew she would not be able 
to enjoy the perks of life as before. Even at the age of 71, she looked at life as she was 
flipping through a book every day. Because she has such a strong desire to live.” 


Sontag did not sit idly by, even during her days of illness. She learned about how 
society treats disease, the way the patient is viewed, and the misconceptions that result 
from creating distorted narratives. She wrote the book "J//ness as Metaphor" from a 
society that views disease as a metaphor. Readers are prompted that a patient must 
survive not only the disease but also the society that makes the disease a metaphor. 


Illness as Metaphor 


Sontag hesitated to describe the metaphors of the disease in her life. She was against it. 
She wrote in the introduction to the book. "I will not write about the exodus to the 
realm of disease and the life within it. No such writing would be useful to anyone."She 
even refused to use her photo on the cover of the book. 


At the beginning of the book, Sontag says, "Jllness is the night side of life." Disease is 
the darkest zone in human lives. It is not because of the severity of the disease, but 
because of the traumatic tribulation created by the narratives about the disease. The 
traditional view that disease is a punishment haunts the patient. Atmospheres 
intertwined with emotional fantasies. Dramatic scenes experienced in real life, from 
which the community does not allow the patient relief. Therefore, Sontag wrote in stark 
contrast to the stereotypical nature of society: "My topic is not about disease but about 
using disease as a metaphor" 


In his book Death of Ivan Ilyich, Tolstoy portrayed the ill-fated life of the protagonist 
Ivan Ilyich. When he was alive, Ivan Ilyich was upset about his illness and death. He 
blamed the fate that befell him despite living well. Only a few moments before his 
death he did recover from the metaphor of the disease. Tolstoy wrote at the climax: 


"As usual, his face after death looked more handsome and noble than when he 
was alive. The look on his face said that he was able to do what he could and 
did well. In addition, there was a reproach and a warning against the living." 
(Tolstoy, The Death of Ivan Ilyich) 


Sontag illustrated the ill-fated lives of many writers with examples. Tuberculosis was 
considered a romantic disease. Narratives had created tuberculosis as a disease of the 
soul because it was a disease affecting the lungs. In the eighteenth century, artists were 
the most affected by the disease. Depression and vulnerability. The cliche that 
tuberculosis affects anarchic and artistic lives was prevalent at the time. Sontag also 
argued that romantic writers Keats and Shelley were victims of such metaphors. 
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The myth that tuberculosis is a disease that affects people outside the conservative 
conceptions of society has been widely circulated. Later, after 1900, with the 
development of modern medicine and a hygienic society, the metaphor of tuberculosis 
disappeared gradually. 


Numerous metaphors about the syphilis disease that afflicted young people in the 
fifteenth century were also widespread at the time. As syphilis was a sexually 
transmitted disease, the lives of syphilis patients were considered to have a very low 
standard of living and society has subjected them to moral judgment. Even 
Shakespeare, the bard of Avon, feared the metaphors that advanced the disease more 
than the syphilis that afflicted him. The disease was called Mercurian Personality 
disorder. Mood swings, depression, and bipolar disorder affected his personality. 
Shakespeare's unusual behavior often frightened everyone. At that time, 85% of 
syphilis patients were suffering from mental illness. Excessive anger, depression and 
frustration at not being able to have sex due to diseases of the genitals were also a 
concern. In addition, the social construct regarding homosexuality, extramarital affairs 
and sex were putting guilt in to their lives. Shakespeare had all these traits, so he was 
slowly failing to articulate his imagination. 


Metaphors classify people into binaries of good and bad. The greatest example of this 
can be seen in the depiction of AIDS. Even if the HIV virus enters the body through 
improper blood donation, the patient is still branded as a criminal. The narratives of the 
disease were created in such a way that AIDS is a severe punishment for those who 
lead an immoral life, excessive sex and drug use as a way of life. AIDS is a disease that 
is narrated with death. There was a widespread belief that the disease affected people 
from the worst living backgrounds. Sex workers and the gay community have been 
hardly hit by the AIDS narrative. The socially marginalized group has always been the 
victim of AIDS metaphors. AIDS is a disease with a military metaphor background. It 
was these types of war metaphors that strongly narrated the body's immune system. 
According to Sontag, this is a combination of political fanaticism that views the disease 
as an enemy and the patient as a criminal. 


In the film "Cries and Whispers" by Swedish filmmaker Bergman, Sontag points out 
that the death from tuberculosis as a beautiful death and the death from cancer as the 
fall of a man who lost all his abilities due to extreme actions. In her work, Sontag 
sharply criticizes the metaphor of the disease used by Bergman. 


The diagnosis of cancer in the human body is also a recognition of death. The cancer 
patient may not have experienced as much as the severity of the disease according to 
the narratives, but Metaphor does not trivialize it. This may be due to the belief that if 
tuberculosis affects only one organ, the cancer will affect the whole body. The 
construction of such a myth is always widespread because cancer is a disease of 
growth. Moreover, even Freud was plagued by interpretations that cancer reduced life 
expectancy. Sontag cites Sigmund Freud, the renowned modern psychologist, as an 
example. 


Despite being called as the father of psychoanalysis, Freud was unable to lead a clear 
expressive life due to cancer. After having children, he abandoned his sexual 
relationship with his wife, Martha Bernice. Later he led an unromantic life without 
heeding his carnal desires. Freud wrote theories of id, ego, and super ego based on 
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sexuality while his sex life was not in prime. Life and theory were on opposite sides. 
Freud saw smoking as a substitute for sex. In fact, it can be assumed that even Freud, a 
psychoanalyst, was influenced by the metaphor of cancer. 


In the narratives of modern capitalism, human life is a conflict between satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. Therefore, the symbolism of cancer was conceived as the negative 
behavior of the twentieth century. Right-wing intellectuals also portrayed cancer as a 
consequence of industrialization. 


Illness as Metaphor testifies that it was the basis for the emergence of a metaphor 
society that accelerated overgrowth and the suppression of energy. The metaphor of 
cancer has been propagated around the world as a "war". Sontag speaks of the brutal 
use of many terms used in the treatment of cancer. The patient's body is under attack. 
References to the fact that it can only be countered by counterattack place disease and 
treatment on the warfront. Doctors and patients have fallen into the trap of these types 
of metaphors. In medical terms such as "cancer cells multiply aggressively and if the 
body's defense system works properly, then only the treatment will be effective” She 
also refers to aerial warfare, in which patients are exposed to intense radiation, and 
interprets chemotherapy as a chemical weapon, arguing that the part of the body that is 
destroyed by radiation and chemotherapy is "life-saving." Cancer has recently been 
referred to as the "colonial war". Cancer is used metaphorically when describing wars, 
just as cancer is portrayed in war metaphors. Sontag criticizes the use of cancer as a 
metaphor for socio-political and ideological contexts. 


"Israel is a cancer in the heartland of the Arab world." 


If Trotsky called Stalinism is the cancer of Marxism, the Christian-Lebanese right-wing 
forces referred to the Palestinian refugees as a “cancer in the Lebanese body”. The 
metaphorical application of cancer makes people look at the disease more 
frighteningly. So, Sontag tells people that in order to get rid of the disease physically 
and mentally, they need to be able to get out of these metaphors. 


Literary scholars and writers often use metaphors to describe unfamiliar situations. But 
military metaphors in reference to disease are a dangerous tendency to mark in 
language, behavior, and social attitudes. Moreover, all the metaphors used to define the 
disease exchange the symbol of the patriarchal social structure. They should not be 
used for any reason in a socio-political environment that claims gender equality. The 
process of expelling such metaphors from all discourse requires time and society, as it 
influences the rational thought, reasoning, and actions of man and causes fear and 
discrimination among the people. A _ reinterpretation of existing narratives, 
interpretations and descriptions of diseases, is essential. 


The second phase of Covid-19 is taking away human lives ruthlessly and rigorously. In 
the contemporary socio-political context, Covid is being dealt with in war metaphors. 
We need to re-read and recite Susan Sontag and her purports at such a time with 
predominant pertinence. 
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Abstract: The following paper is a comparative study of Indian and western poetics with respect 
to the concept of suggestion or meaning. The concept of suggestion occupies an important place 
in literature: suggestion is what produces unstated, indirect, emotive or multiple meanings in 
the heart of the reader and this is what distinguishes literary language from scientific language. 
Suggestion is the soul of poetry, said Anandavardana; it also gives imagination to the listener or 
reader. Literal statements are the domain of science only (although Mammata calls every 
statement suggestive) and that which keeps on producing multiple meanings, in the heart of the 
reader, is literature. The characteristic which produces this reverberation is suggestion or 
Dhvani which was discussed explicitly by Anandavardana in his treatise named Dhvanydloka. 
Similar concept was picked up by western critics to discuss language and meaning in literature. 
For example, structuralism views text as a system that poses the question of how a construct of 
language can contain meaning for the reader and post structuralism views literature as ‘the 
infinity of language’. Both imply that meaning is to be deduced and is not fixed. This resembles 
the concept of Dhvani as it is the indirect meaning which lies beyond words and arises from 
words or plays of signifiers and signified only. The following paper is a discussion on 
Anandavardana’s theory of suggestion and uniqueness of literary language. It also touches 
upon few aspects of comparative study of dhvani theory with western theories related to 
suggestion and meaning. 


Keywords: Suggestion, post-structuralism, Indian poetics, Western poetics. 
Introduction 


This paper takes us on a tour of the famous theoretical framework written by 
Anandavardhana who was a ninth century Sanskrit philosopher and literary critic from 
Kashmir and contributed a major critical treatise to Indian Poetics known as 
Dhvanyaloka. Besides, it will place, side by side, the ideas laid down by post- 
structuralists and new critics which somehow resonate with Anandvardhana’s ideas. 
Dhvani or suggestion is the ultimate meaning in any great work of art which supersedes 
and shines above all other meanings. It is not apparent in the surface or direct meaning 
of words but it rather clicks in the mind of an adept and passionate reader after he 
remains dissatisfied by the surface or direct meaning of words. Also, it results in the 
release of rasa or pure pleasure in the heart of the reader and it comes not from 
individual words but from the overall text. Having said that let us now look at the 
distinctive features of Dhvani: 


a) It generates a unique emotive response from the reader/ listener 


b) It is not in the direct and implied meaning of words but can exist beneath the 
metaphors or can be metaphoric and rhetoric 


c) It can have breaches or breaks to force reader into thinking and reaching certain 
meanings himself 


d) Itis not literal like a statement. 
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Dhvanydloka discusses a significant aspect of Sanskrit poetics and, Anandavardhana 
has built a structure of poetic theory on the foundation of thoughts laid down by his 
predecessors viz. Bharata, Bhamaha, Udbhata and Vamana. His theory is the first one 
to talk about aesthetics and semantics in the entire history of Indian Thought. He gives 
the reader a better understanding of poetic theory and distinguishes well between true 
and false poetry. Besides, he lays down principles of poetic creation before us and K. 
Krishnamurthi calls him in his introduction to Dhvanyaloka as ‘both the Aristotle and 
the Longinus of India’ (23). 


Although a lot of Sanskrit texts on poetics have lost their deserving place in literary 
theory and criticism, they have definitely inspired Western theoreticians time and again 
in their theories. For example, Saussure was a Sanskrit Professor and his published 
papers are based on Sanskrit Poetics. His signification concept is close to the 
denotative (abhida) and connotative (Jaksana) meaning of Dhvani principle. Somehow, 
both Indian and western poetics have drifted apart; while one is sinking into the abyss 
of obscurity, the other has reached its greatest momentum and hence, the need to bring 
the former to the surface. Dhvani being the all-encompassing concept which leads to 
release of rasa in the heart of the reader, takes place step after step because appropriate 
expressions by the true poet will evoke appropriate emotions and sentiments in the 
reader with ultimate release of aesthetic pleasure. This rasa however, is released by the 
production of meaning which is dependent upon the artist or poet who leaves 
appropriate room for suggestion to make way for itself, and reader is guided to reach it 
on his own. 


Professor Kapil K. Kapoor writes in his Eleven Objections to Sanskrit Literary Theory: 
A Rejoinder that the educated Indian is ‘de-intellectualized’ because western 
vocabulary has put his own vocabulary into ‘hibernation’. Moreover, “For him, West is 
the theory and India is the data” (1). To correct it, Kapoor suggests, the Indian mind 
has to be ‘relocated’ in the Indian thought. This relocation requires a careful study of 
Indian critical texts and a meticulous comparison and re-establishment. The treatises 
have entered an abyss of obscurity because of the oblivious attitude of Indian writers 
who emerged in the modern and pre-modern eras fully fed by the western thought and 
of course the British rule and post-colonial impact as the backdrop. As a result, 
contemporary Indians are afflicted by a sense of ‘amnesia’ due to the alienation from 
the intellectual ethos. Nevertheless, some writers have toiled hard to make the archaic 
treatises come into limelight through their translations and critical insights. Just as 
Greek philosophers gained acclaim only due to the English translations of their texts; 
Indian Poetics needed a similar route to reach the same height as Greek thought. An 
exquisite study dedicated to applying Indian poetics to both Indian and Western texts is 
still a felt need because both thoughts are closely related with traces of Indian in the 
Western as can be inferred from the statement of Pathak in her essay “Vakrokti and the 
Language of Poetry”, 


...both Indian and Western scholars are convinced that a certain obliqueness or 
indirection is the most indistinguishable characteristic of the language of 
poetry. They all point out this very central aspect of poetic language...The 
Indian concept...however, is far more comprehensive and convincing than the 
assertion of Western critics (178). 
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The paper delves into the different aspects of Indian poetics step by step, starting with 
the concept of literature to the points of departure of Indian literature (especially 
poetics) from Western literature. The special emphasis, however, shall remain on the 
‘theory of Suggestion’ or Dhvani Siddhanta. 


What makes literary language different? 


Literature stands in opposition to Science mainly because the latter focuses upon 
purpose and result of things. Ransom opposed science to art stating in his New 
Criticism: “the free and unpredictable associations (of art)... are impertinences to the 
scientific temper, but delightful to the soul that in the routine of scientific chores is 
oppressed...” (206). Moreover, ‘the World of art offers fullness of content, to give us 
the sense of actual values’ (279). Science attempts to dominate the environment while 
literature and art only aim to develop a harmony with the outer and inner essence of 
things. Science cannot come into action in our daily conversations and joys we 
experience for they would scientifically seem purposeless yet we derive pleasure, joy 
or ananda from them. The Indian attitude to the problem thus raised by these New 
Critics is revealed in the concept of Sahitya literature. This word comes from the word 
‘sahita’ meaning togetherness given by Bhamaha in his Kavyalamkara in which he 
called a poem as the union of sound-word and meaning. Later critics gave similar 
theories in which they separated the poem from its meaning which lies in the effect it 
creates upon the reader. Even New critics explained the same concept with the help of 
different vocabulary. For example, I.A Richards argued in his Science and Poetry that 
poetry deals with ‘pseudo statements’ because it has ‘emotive meaning’ which is 
totally different from its ‘referential meaning’. 


Anandavardhana expressed his concept of Suggestion by placing the vyanjana above 
the primary and secondary meaning. He expounded that Dhvani shines out distinctly 
amid a cluster of meanings: abhida (literal import) and laksana (figurative meaning). 
The third form of meaning is vyanjana or suggested sense, which shines distinctly like 
the charm of a woman irrespective of the beauty of her individual limbs. This charm is 
inexplicable and mysterious yet it shines out distinctly but cannot be analysed. 


Words are the material (objects and symbols) which lead to individual experiences of 
the reader and the Sahrdaya (passionate heart) understands suggestion through the way 
created by the poet. True literary art thus, breaks the existing realms of meaning and 
offers limitlessness to text as explained here: 


Literary art therefore will always be, in some degree, Suggestion; and the height of 
literary art is to make the power of suggestion in language as commanding, as far- 
reaching, as vivid, as subtle as possible. This power of suggestion supplements 
whatever language gives merely by being plainly understood and what it gives in 
this way is by no means confined to its syntax (Abercrombie 38-39). 


A poem is always more than it says and it is its emotive/aesthetic meaning which 
imparts glory to it and differentiates it from ordinary words and lines. Literariness lies 
in the unstated implied meaning of a text which makes it look special and provides 
solace to a tired utilitarian mind. Besides, it always paves the way for the reader to 
deduce and infer infinite meanings as explained by Mary Ann Selby- “Dhvani theory is 
a system of meaning in which the signifier is fixed, but its corresponding signifieds are 
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theoretically infinite” (qtd. in Ashima 351). Hence, meaning takes birth in the infinite 
imagination of the reader who is otherwise not satisfied with the limited and limiting 
meaning of text. 


However, Anandavardhana has pointed out that a Sahrdaya can decipher the meaning 
easily. He establishes that only a true reader with right understanding of things and 
compassionate heart (Sahrdaya) can demystify that meaning as is clear from the 
following lines “He (Anandavardhana) tried to recognize the truth that though the first 
and original inspiration could be only in the poet, yet all who could sympathize with 
him and rightly interpret him, must also be partakers of the same inspiration” 
(Krishnamoorthy 98) 


A literary work differs from a non literary discourse also because of its complexity of 
language; this complex language is pregnant with suggestion. The lines from 
Dhvanyaloka convey a similar thought “only that word, which conveys a charm 
incapable of communication by any other expression and which is pregnant with 
suggestive force, becomes a fit instance for the title ' ‘Suggestive’” (15). L.A. Richards 
also says that complexity of meaning is one of the signs of good poetry. Poetry in 
which Vyangartha is not better than its Vacyartha is called Madhyama Kavya but if 
Vyangartha dominates then its Uttama or Dhvani-Kavya. Likewise, Richards contends 
that the best kind of poetry should convey the intention (similar to Dhvanyartha or 
vyanjana) of the poetic piece. 


All Literature is Suggestive 


Krishna Rayan said in his book Sahitya: A Theory that, “Literature is defined by the 
preponderance of suggested meaning” (8). All literature is suggestive in nature or, that 
text which comes from writer’s thoughtfulness and intentional use of suggestion falls 
under Literature. ‘Neutral transparent discourse’, says Rayan, does not exist anywhere 
in literature but only in scientific writing. This suggests that suggestion is the essence 
of Literature. As far as the Western equivalents to Theory of Suggestion are concerned, 
the paper has explained how slipping away of signified from the signifier, creates room 
for suggestion. It corresponds to Saussure’s signifier-signified concept and to Lacan’s 
concept of ‘polysemy of language’- language creates a multitude of meanings and 
single meaning is obtained by barring certain items of the syntagmatic chain. 


Futhermore, as Rayan has clearly related the signification theory with Dhvani theory, 
he says that as process of signification has shifted from denotation to polysemy and 
beyond to dissemination and undecidability (post structuralism) and “once connotation 
and polysemy are accepted as the basis of signification and it is seen as a complex, 
flexible, loose process, it becomes identical with ‘suggestion”” (9). So after redefining 
signification and equating it with suggestion, two most essential characteristics of 
signification come out: figurality (discourse based on image or metaphor) and 
pregnancy (discourse based on impliedness of meaning). Furthermore, a literary 
signifier can be distinguished from a non-literary signifier in the words of Rayan as, 
“what marks off the literary signifier from the non-literary signifier is its evasion of the 
signified and its imposition on the reader of the necessity of producing rather than 
recovering meaning” (11). Meaning is produced by the reader with the help of words 
which are not directly implying it. It reverberates on and on in the mind of the listener 
or reader. It might also run like an undercurrent beneath the surface meaning so that the 
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listener or spectator produces another meaning side by side. Rayan says that pure 
statement is an illusion and meaning is never limited to just one and Mammata 
suggested similar attributes of language. 


I.A Richards’ ‘Intention’ is ‘suggestion’ of Anandavardhana. A close reading of the 
four-fold meaning indicated by Richards would reveal that Sense is nothing more than 
Indian Abhida. The other two meanings i.e. Feeling and Tone are Vyanjana. He gives 
utmost importance to Intention which ‘may subjugate the others’ (99). So, Richards’ 
concept of Intention is the crystallization of Sense, Feeling and Tone which resembles 
Indian concept of Rasa-Dhvani. 


Moreover, It is not what is said but what is left behind is of paramount beauty as 
reflected in the famous line from Keats’ Grecian Urn ‘heard melodies are sweet but 
those unheard are sweeter’ (11-12). This line is suggestive in nature as the literal 
meaning is paving the way for another meaning which is ‘sweetness of silence’. There 
is an oft quoted line from the text of Dhvanyaloka: gangayam gosha- in this line the 
literal meaning is someone lives in the Ganges which is clearly not the meaning which 
the speaker wants to convey, so we go ahead with the secondary meaning (/aksana) and 
it turns out that the person lives on the shores of Ganga river (ganga tate gosha). 
However, the suggested meaning is one step beyond both which would produce rasa in 
the heart of the reader or listener on being able to decipher it. Hence the vyanjana in 
this case is that he lives at a place which is pure, holy and cool like the Ganga. So, 
Literature is imbued with multiple meanings and a close reading can take us away from 
single moral but many suggestions and the whole text can be read from the attitude of a 
new critic where the tale matters more and the author is dead. 


Relation between Suggestion and Signifier 


The plurality of meanings is the starting point for Anandavardhana because one 
meaning leads to another and stays subservient to the suggested meaning. It is hence, 
‘the purposeful inability of a capable artist’ (“Shaale", 00:08:20-00:08:50) to create 
words which leads to suggestion. Also, he classifies Dhvani into three types, viz. Vastu, 
Alankara and Rasa- Dhvani. While the former two are parts of Suggestion, the latter is 
the ultimate charm of poetry. Rasa-Dhvani is always indicative of a genius. He 
emphasizes that a sensible person (sura) gives importance to meaning and not the word 
because meaning is the soul and words are only the body of poetry. The way to the soul 
however, is through the body only. Hence, in the end the theory gets a mystical touch 
too with Anandavardhana giving out principles of poetic creation where a true poet will 
use words intentionally and purposefully such that they convey suggestion indirectly 
and step by step through the literal words and their meanings. Parallel to this, New 
Critics (Rene Wellek) have proposed that meaning is given to the text through a system 
of norms or ideal concepts which are inter-subjective. That is, they depend upon both 
the individual experience of the reader and the sound structure of sentences. 
Furthermore, New critics state that “language of literature is its being distinctly above 
the norm in ratio of implicit to explicit meaning” (Bradby 37). The implicit meaning is 
equal to Anandavardhana’s suggested meaning or vyangartha. Anandavardhana had 
clearly established that true poetry is only that in which primary meaning or literal 
meaning renders itself subservient to the implicit or suggested meaning. Besides, he is 
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giving his theory of poetic creation quite adeptly here but that is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 


Both the eastern and western theories imply a common conclusion, that is: meaning is 
decided by its preponderance over statement. There is nothing like single and fixed 
meaning in Literature and as long as words remain a play of signifier and signifieds, 
the search for the meaning goes on and on. 


Conclusion 


As post-structuralism has already proved the fluidity of meaning and there is no fixed 
meaning, it goes in concurrence with what the famous Kashmiri philosopher said in his 
manuscript, Dhvanyaloka. A lot lies at the capability and discretion of the reader whom 
Anandavardhana calls Sahrdaya. The paper has re-visited certain ideas which have 
proved the supremeness of suggestion. Suggestion is the quality test for all good 
writings as without its play, reader cannot get immersed into the multitude of meanings 
and only a Sahrdaya will successfully sail through it. Moreover, indirect and infinite 
meaning of literary language offers a continuous discourse just as post-structuralism is 
a continuous discourse. 
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Abstract: Communication is a fundamental means to enhance oral skills. Even though English 
language educators have utilized various methods and techniques in instructing for many years, 
speaking, as one of the four basic skills, stays hard to deal with. Therefore, teaching speaking as 
a significant segment of oral skill should turn to manifold methodologies and strategies. One 
potential solution to deal with oral abilities is the use of the social constructivist strategies by 
Lev Vygotsky. Social constructivism, a learner-centred methodology, is increasingly more 
recognized by language educators as a possibly fruitful way to develop speaking skill. This 
paper reviews social constructivism and explore the chance of applying it in oral classes to 
overcome the psychological factors that affect their verbal production. Subbing the traditional 
repetitive methodology with a really stimulating one that triggers learners’ inclinations and 
improves their learning systems will extensively add to making them great speakers of English 
in and out of the classroom. 
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Learner-centred instructions in ESL classes take the learners’ potentials, experiences, 
and needs into account and prepare them for life. Learner-centred speaking sessions 
prompt learners to take part actively in the tasks where the teacher acts as a facilitator. 
As it ensures the active involvement of the learner, it results in the negotiation of the 
input. It confirms the total engagement of the learner either independently or 
collaboratively as it opens a platform for them to reflect on their learning process. The 
focus of such instruction is on what the students are doing and so it builds the 
responsibility of the learner. Such learner-centred, task-oriented approaches arouse the 
confidence level of learners and it results in fluent oral output by students. 


Speaking skill development needs to be addressed seriously. Fluency in oral production 
is quite essential as the real-life demands developing conversing skills in natural 
settings. Classroom instructions and strategies are the stepping stones upon which oral 
production gets flourished. Developing activity-oriented, teacher mediated tasks 
encourages learners to take initiative and thereby develops their confidence and the 
pace of oral production. English as a global language demands fluency in speaking as a 
prerequisite to get employment. Social Constructivist strategies boost up the oral 
developments of learners at the school level, and that in turn trigger the development of 
communicative competency in future. 


The hypothesis of Stephen Krashen on his distinction between acquisition and learning 
offer a theoretical foundation to give place to communication in second language 
learning. According to him, second language acquisition is parallel to how a child 
would acquire the first language. The concept entails that languages can be learned 
effectively without a formal study of structure and form. Developing learner-focused 
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activities in a real-life context triggers interaction and ensures the active participation 
of the learner. According to Krashen, achieving language proficiency requires 
meaningful contact in the target language (natural communication), in which speakers 
are not preoccupied with the form of their utterances but rather with the messages they 
are communicating and understanding (Second 5). 


The search for a cure to the harmful effects of behaviourist pedagogic methods led to 
constructivist pedagogy techniques. Constructivism has been hailed as a theory of 
knowing that better explains the complexities of the teaching-learning process since the 
1970s. The findings of Jean Piaget (1960), Lev Vygotsky (1978), and Jerome Bruner 
(1996) are the cornerstones of constructivist language pedagogy. The mind is at the 
centre of constructivist theory, and its functioning is regarded as crucial in education. 
Self-constructed knowledge can be obtained through offering opportunities to discover, 
acquire, and apply new facts and concepts. Constructivism claimed that knowledge and 
reality have no absolute objective worth. Constructivists shifted the emphasis away 
from knowledge as a product but towards knowledge as a process. The mind is a 
compiler, carrying out work to come up with meanings and conclusions. Jean Piaget, 
who examined the mechanism by which knowledge is assimilated by learners, is 
widely credited with formalising constructivism. Piaget's theories tended to be more 
focused on individual development. The channels of constructivism are obviously 
visible in Piaget's attention on the necessity of action and activities in an individual's 
development, despite his disregard for the socio-cultural context (Piaget, Genetic 14- 
15). 


Social Constructivism, pioneered by Russian psychologist Lev Vygotsky, is the most 
popular and current branch of Constructivism. Vygotsky's social constructivist theories 
have influenced constructivist educational approaches in large part. It recognises the 
importance of social interactions and the environmental elements in the learning 
process. He views learning as a social negotiation of concepts and meanings that 
enables people solve problems through the medium of language (Vygotsky, Thought 
98). He stressed that cultural and social contexts have an impact on an individual's 
learning and development. The use of cooperative and collaborative learning, as well as 
projected and discovery learning models, is at the heart of social constructivism, as 
these practises emphasise the social nature of learning and cognitive apprenticeship, 
which provides a platform for people to contribute and exchange ideas. Inter- 
psychological functioning in social involvement, he claims, enables intra-psychological 
activity, which leads to individual psychological development. Astington asserted that 
Vygotsky linked people’ psychological development to social processes and saw inter- 
psychological functioning in the individual as a derivation of inter-psychological 
functioning in social participation (18). 


Three main assumptions underpin Vygotsky's social constructivist theories. The first 
assumption is that community engagement is crucial in the process of meaning 
formation. The individuals around them have a big influence on how students see 
reality. Inter-psychological functioning in pupils is considerably triggered by 
involvement in activities in a social setting. Parents, teachers, peers, and the 
community, according to Vygotsky, play a critical influence in determining the type of 
interaction that occurs between children and their settings. The second premise is that 
cognitive growth is influenced by the type and quality of the tools available to the 
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student, which may include adults, culture, and language. The differences between him 
and Piaget can be seen in his assumption regarding the utility of such tools. The 
assumption about the Zone of Proximal Development ZPD is his most frequently 
quoted assumption. According to him, there are three types of problem-solving abilities 
in the activities he performs. Those that the student can complete individually, those 
that cannot be completed even with assistance, and those that fall in between the two 
extremes—those that can be completed with assistance from others. He favoured social 
constructivist pairs that included a child and an adult or an advanced peer. A child is 
more successful while executing a task in this manner than when working alone. 


In pedagogical settings, Vygotsky's theories have formed the cornerstone of social 
constructivism. His focus on the influence of others or the external social context in 
learning has caused educators to reconsider how much learning is an individual 
activity. Prior to his influence, people's beliefs about the formation of knowledge were 
seen to be a personal endeavour. Individuals were the focus of attention in behaviourist 
and even Piagetian educational applications. The focus of Vygotsky's theory shifted to 
the role of the larger community and significant others in learning. He emphasised the 
impact of socio-cultural variables in shaping a child's learning and development. 


According to Douglas Brown, social constructivist theories focus on communication 
between individuals (245). The fundamental emphasis of his concept of the Zone of 
Proximal Development is the continuous interplay between the individual and others 
through scaffolding and mediated learning. It emphasises the significance of giving 
students complex tasks that are relevant to their lives and can be completed with the 
help of peers, teachers, or parents. The more capable peers or adults in the Proximal 
Development Zone help to regulate learning of the individual. According to the Zone 
of Proximal Development paradigm, teaching and instruction should concentrate on 
maturing functions rather than existing functions that are relevant to the next stage of 
development. Transition from one state to another is the focus of the Zone of Proximal 
Development. 


According to Astington, in three distinct contexts, Vygotsky employed his notion of 
Zone of Proximal Development. In the context of development, the Zone of Proximal 
Development is used to explain a child's evolving psychological functions. In the real 
world, ZPD explains the disparity between a child's individual and aided performance 
in assessment and classroom learning circumstances. Finally, it is employed as a 
metaphoric "place" where the child's everyday concepts interact with "scientific 
concepts" offered by educators or other learning meditators (3). 


In language learning, the social constructivist method has been demonstrated to be 
beneficial. Language learning is a process of making sense of the world in a social 
context through social interactions that combine the pupil's own conceptions with the 
teacher's objective facilitation. The social interactionist approach to language learning 
and instruction has provided fundamental insights into language education. It has been 
recognised that a learning experience should benefit a person's overall education as 
well as language learning. Learners only learn what is meaningful to them, which needs 
teachers’ comprehension of what the students consider important and meaningful. 


The constructivist language classroom is founded on the idea that learning occurs in a 
social setting through interaction with others. Situations and contexts have an impact 
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on language learning. Individual respect, confidence building, appropriate learning 
methodologies, and learner autonomy are all fostered by the teacher's position as an 
effective mediator. The learner must be at the centre of the learning process at all times. 
The teacher, the student, the tasks, and the contexts all have a role in the learning 
process. Social interaction takes place in the classroom and at school. 


Children learn through activities and interactions with adults and peers while engaged 
in activities. Internalized dialogues become children's inner speech, which they use to 
guide their cognition and behaviour. The classroom interaction and collaborative 
exercises assist pupils in internalising the language, which will later serve as supportive 
inner speech. According to the Framework, teachers must recognise the importance of 
inner speech in education and language learning and take appropriate measures to 
encourage the development of inner speech in students' minds. 


The role of the second language teacher is to scaffold students' language learning by 
utilising the target language in such a way that they can acquire the language's 
intricacies by providing slightly advanced language samples. In collaborative 
classrooms, where students learn from both the teacher and each other, scaffolding and 
working in one's own zone of proximal development can be accomplished. Language 
acquisition is made more relevant in constructivist activity-based classrooms by 
combining learning with activities. At several levels, such as personal, interpersonal, 
and textual, learners are given the opportunity to speak and interact. Students 
participate in simulated activities with the support of the teacher, which aids in 
language acquisition. 


Students will have the opportunity to interact in the target language if the classroom 
and activities are collaborative in nature. Interactions, creative meaning-making 
processes, and the creation of language in students' minds are all major goals of the 
Framework. The proposed methodology, which is based on an activity-based, process- 
oriented, and child-centred approach, is based on the constructivist paradigm, which 
will aid learners in constructing language appropriate for various communicative 
contexts. This Framework maintains a balancing between the learner's language 
autonomy, which is primarily innate in nature, and social interaction, which takes care 
of the functional aspects of the language. At this level, interaction takes on three 
dimensions: learner-teacher, learner-learner, and learner-material. The proposed three- 
tier interaction is more favourable to the psychological and cognitive development of 
the learner. 


Psychological factors like lack of confidence and anxiety adversely affect the active 
involvement of the learner, especially in ESL oral sessions. Fear of mistake and failure, 
negative feedback, and linguistic deficiencies like lack of vocabulary result in anxiety 
and nervousness. It makes them silent, and passive, and so distract them from being 
involved in the communicative session. A teacher who designs the social constructive 
communicative classroom activities can transform the classroom into an authentic real- 
life situation and thereby trigger the need for communication as quite essential by 
learners. Lack of confidence is a psychological dilemma that adversely affects oral 
sessions. Teachers and peers shall instil the qualities of high esteem through motivation 
techniques and scaffolding. It helps learners to get rid of the fear of loss, and so they 
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will start visualising each situation as an opportunity to polish their communication and 
interpersonal skills. 


Developing tasks that enable learners to visualise and organise the ideas in advance 
results in boosting up the confidence level of learners during oral production. Creating 
socially relevant communicative tasks arouse positive self-perception, and that in turn 
results in oral performance. By arousing the interest of the learner in English 
communication tasks, the level of anxiety can be controlled to an extent. By 
transforming the classroom to a socio-cultural context, social constructivist teachers 
develop a platform using constructivist materials for meaningful interaction between 
the teacher and the learners, between the peers, and between the groups. It enriches the 
linguistic and communicative competency of the learners. As Can asserted, the 
constructivist approach fosters teacher-learner autonomy, social interactive skills, 
language and communicative skills, and develops them as active, confident and 
responsible individuals (60). It is due to the learner-centred instruction, a flexible and 
supportive atmosphere is created in the classroom to ensure that all students take part 
actively in real-life conversations and expressions adhering to the idea that language is 
not an isolated phenomenon, instead, it is to be practised in context. The group works 
and pair works are effective strategies to attract the attention of the students to the 
actual use of language. It motivates the learners to express their thoughts orally. 
Working in groups, according to Vygotsky, is an opportunity to broaden one's 
knowledge by enabling novice and advanced learners to interact (Mind 92). Group 
works equip them with the skills essential to use language in a natural way. Such an 
innovative and constructive strategy boost up oral communication skills in the 
classroom and in real-life situations. 


Cooperative and discovery learning trigger the consciousness and enthusiasm of the 
learners. According to Slavin, discovery learning arouses students’ curiosity and 
encourages learners to work more often until they find the desired explanations (261). 
Encouraging students to use activities like debates, discussions, games, and role-plays 
in natural social settings significantly improves their learning of speaking. The creation 
of a negotiating atmosphere promotes teamwork and develops a level of self- 
confidence. Discussions enable learners to exchange their views and expressions in a 
natural way in the target language. By placing the learners as the central part of the 
instruction and learning, teachers create a natural setting where they go through 
problem-solving, discovery, critical thinking and cooperative learning. Technological 
integration in ESL oral lessons provide a platform for the learners to see social 
networking sites not only as a source of exposure but also as a means of language. It 
serves as an effective source in comprehending real-life language and the target culture. 


It demands the active involvement of the learner in the process, and so it promotes 
communication and negotiation in real-life interactions. The technological swift 
advance and globalization have increased the demand for learning English as a foreign 
language and as a means of communication more than ever before. This paper suggests 
the implementation of the social constructivist approach based on Vygotsky’s theories 
in teaching oral skills. 
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Abstract: Body images play a vital role in creating one’s sense of identity from preadolescent 
period through adolescent to post-adolescent period. The pressures of the society that one 
inhabits constantly impact on the mind and how it perceives the body. Body image, 
dissatisfaction and disturbance, objectification of the body, surgical interventions on the body to 
attain the culturally accepted ideal form, eating disorders and its relation to obesity are part of 
the illness narratives. Obesity memoirs, a subgenre of illness narratives, are fraught with such 
issues. The paper examines the body images in Andie Mitchell’s It Was Me All Along: A Memoir 
to explore the extent to which the female body is susceptible to cultural normalizations and how 
the very act of growing up is deeply entrenched in questions of attractiveness, and desirability. 
The constant surveillance to which one subjects one’s body through the normative patterns of 
body contours as it manifests in Mitchell’s memoir and the variety of responses to cultural 
norms are within the scope of this paper. 

Keywords: body image, obesity, objectification, abdominoplasty, EDNOS 


The paper aims to study the body image in Andie Mitchell’s memoir Jt Was Me All 
Along: A Memoir (2015) which is part of the growing body of illness narratives related 
to the eating disorder. The fact that we live in an increasingly obesogenic world, has 
created literature both creative and scientific that border on the apocalyptic. Literary 
representation of fat which has a long tradition dating back to many centuries primarily 
used such representation for the humorous effect that it could provoke. From Falstaff to 
Fat Joe there are figures whose body image did not say much about the society that 
used such figures for the humorous effect. Contemporary narratives about obesity 
examine in detail the social fabric in which obesity is placed and the way certain body 
types are considered acceptable and certain are not. Fat narratives in the form of 
memoirs are candid in their representation of the body and the anxiety that a ‘deviant’ 
body induces in an obese person. It is about the cultural receptions of obesity and the 
responses that Mitchell mounts against it. 


The idea of overeating as a moral problem (gluttony) was gradually replaced by the 
advances in the modern medicine that tried for a better understanding of the etiology of 
overeating or eating disorders. The discourse around overeating became secular, 
scientific and part of medical research. Mitchell’s memoir, is a moving account of her 
eating disorder, her obesity, her fight against it and coming to terms with it. 


This paper concerns itself with the body image that the narrator constructs in the 
narrative, the relation between the narrator and her body image and how it conflicts 
with the acceptable versions of the body that circulate in the world she and her body 
inhabit and how she fights the negative feelings she has towards her body. The obese 
suffer in many ways. Shell notes: “We have for decades argued without evidence over 
its etiology often laying blame on the unwitting victims. The obese and overweight are 
mocked, shamed, and harassed; they are pummeled with bad advice and patronized 
with marketing campaigns” (4). 
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It Was Me All Along is in the form of a sustained reflection on the body image that the 
author has of herself and the changing relationship that she experiences towards it. 
Diagnosed as suffering from EDNOS (Eating Disorder Not Otherwise Specified) 
Mitchell in her memoir writes of living with her body image, her attempts to change it, 
through dieting, exercise, and finally surgical interventions. Mitchell’s’ work, though it 
is primarily about her body, is also about attitudes, mental states, social perceptions of 
the human body particularly the female one, and sexuality. Describing body image, 
McLean and Paxton write: 


Body image has been described as a multidimensional construct that 
encompasses the internalized view one has of one’s body. It includes 
perceptions, thoughts, feelings, and attitudes related to physical aspects of the 
body, such as weight and shape, leanness and muscularity, athleticism, sexual 
attractiveness, physical function, and aging. Although the concept of body image 
is broad, there has been a focus in research and practice on appearance-related 
self-perceptions, thoughts, feelings, and attitudes because these have been linked 
most frequently to negative psychological outcomes. For similar reasons, 
although body image lies on a continuum from positive feelings of appreciation 
and enjoyment to negative feelings of loathing and distress, until recently, the 
focus of research and practice has primarily been on negative body image 
experiences. (145) 


Mitchell’s preoccupation is also mostly with the negative emotions that her body elicits 
from her due to what she sees as unacceptable in her body to herself and to society at 
large. Being a victim of EDNOS, hunger is the major villain and it appears in the 
second page of the memoir: “Though I had already eaten lunch and cake batter, a new 
hunger appeared, unexpected and urgent, the kind that forced me to stop whatever I 
was doing and tend to it. It was the kind that I couldn’t ignore, the one that wrestled 
away my power, every hidden weapon of will, and thrust me into the kitchen, where it 
always seemed I’d run out of milk and self control” (i-ii). Attempts to understand 
obesity as lack of control or will have a long history. Gilman traces the history thus: 
“Obesity,” as the French writer on taste Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin (1755-1826) 
states in The Physiology of Taste or, Meditations on Transcendental Gastronomy 
(1825), ... “is not actually a disease, it is at least a most unpleasant state of ill health, 
and one into which we almost always fall because of our own fault’(59). 


This shame that the lack of control brings is more severe in the case of women due to 
the value placed on slenderness as an ideal quality of femininity. Latner, Puhl and 
Stunkard in their study of the cultural biases towards persons suffering from obesity 
point out: “Weight bias is widespread and acceptable in Western society. The 
stigmatization of obese adults and children is pervasive and harmful. Prevalence rates 
of weight discrimination have been found to be as high as rates of racial discrimination, 
and among women weight discrimination is higher than racial discrimination”(42). 


The fact that there are more fat memoirs by women than men may be explained by the 
higher incidence of weight discrimination among women. Engelen observes “that girls 
and women who struggle to feel at home in their own bodies are not some odd 
subculture of America. They are not a vanity struck minority. They are our daughters 
our sisters, our students, our friends our partner and our loved ones” (7). That that there 
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is a large population worried about feeling uneasy with their body image does not make 
it normal. The lack of control over one’s impulses to eat results in guilt and Mitchell 
imagines guilt as having an anatomy similar to the human body. Fat determines the 
shape of guilt that it takes in the author’s mind: “Guilt has a way of resisting digestion. 
There is nothing natural about its aggressive spread, it stretches outside inside me, 
doubles its size by uncurling its chubby arms and legs. I would let myself down. I 
lament not having more control”(ii). 


Mitchell’s feeling that she has lost control over her mind’s grip over food and hunger is 
the pathologizing of will, the lack of control of the mind over the body. Gard and 
Wright argue that “the fat are blamed for exceeding the boundaries of their bodies, they 
are said to have ‘let themselves go’, which suggests that they have no self-control. 
Fatness is seen as the result of self-indulgence, as a rejection of the strictures of a 
society that expects self-denial and the repression of desire” (161). The condition of 
overweight is inextricably linked to a series of negative emotions and the loss of excess 
weight leads to a release from negative emotions. Wertheim, Paxton and Blaney 
observe: 


Dissatisfaction with one's body, an important element of body image, can range 
from a mild preference for different body characteristics to severe distress 
associated with extreme behaviors to change the body or avoid negative 
judgments. Furthermore, body image disturbance can vary depending on the 
specific body characteristic targeted, including concern over body shape, weight, 
various body parts, facial characteristics, fitness, and strength. (48) 


Mitchells’ memoir speaks of the associations of body, eating disorders, and contour 
concerns. The introduction is written as a highly condensed version of the entire 
narrative. With images of secretive eating, losing weight, sensuous descriptions of the 
birthday cakes, her twentieth birthday and the three birthdays that come after that, the 
sour cream fudge cake that she still loves making, the altered perspectives on food, 
eating, and of living life through food experienced in the extremes, the body image 
remains predominant in the introduction as it is in the entire narrative. The weight of 
the body and the emotional burden of weight come together when Mitchell with a sigh 
of relief writes: “Since that time I have lost 135 pounds. The weight has left my body 
and with it, the guilt, the shame and the hatred too” (4). The pressure to conform to 
beauty ideals begins early and is coterminous with death. The centrality of the body in 
what constitutes the personal makes life equated with the body. Bordo in a rhetorical 
mode writes: “What, after all, is more personal than the life of the body? And for 
women, associated with the body and largely confined to a life centered on the body 
(both the beautification of one's own body and the reproduction, care, and maintenance 
of the bodies of others), culture's grip on the body is a constant, intimate fact of 
everyday life” (17). 


This grip that Bordo writes of, Dworkin foresaw and described most graphically in her 
landmark work Woman Hating. The overarching presence of the regulatory powers of 
culture is the central concern of that work, the relevance of which has only increased 
since 1974, the year of its publication. 


In our culture, not one part of a woman’s body is left untouched, unaltered. No 
feature or extremity is spared the art, or pain, of improvement. ... from head to 
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toe, every feature of a woman's face, every section of her body, is subject to 
modification, alteration. This alteration is an ongoing, repetitive process. It is 
vital to the economy, the major substance of male-female role differentiation, the 
most immediate physical and psychological reality of being a woman. (113-114) 


For Mitchell, the loss of weight does not mean a total win. The thinness she achieves 
brings with it a fear — that the weight might return and one has to engage in a fight 
which will never end. A little carelessness, she feels, will be disastrous: “The thinness I 
had achieved came with its own brand of indignity. It was the fear of gaining back each 
pound, of proving myself a failure, that plagued me. It was the fatness of my shadow 
that followed me into the dark alley of an eating disorder’(iv). Mitchell’s feeling that 
something is not right with her body comes from a widespread condition that 
Riccciardelli identifies as “the internalization of the thin ideal, awareness of the thin 
ideal, and perceived pressure from the media to achieve thinness”(84). Mitchell’s 
describes her agony: “Seeing the way the other nine —year olds looked at me made my 
pants feel tighter, made the waist band dig deeper into my belly. Everyone had moved 
on wearing jeans, and I was still in stretch pants. ... I was out of place” (26). Body 
weight is only one among the factors that affects body image perceptions. Smolak and 
Thomson observe: 


Body image disturbance is a rather broad umbrella term that consists of several 
dimensions, including affective, cognitive, behavioral, and perceptual 
components- Much of the work in the area of eating disorders and obesity 
focuses on the evaluation of a specific dimension referred to as weight and/or 
body shape dissatisfaction. Body dissatisfaction is evident by the early 
elementary school years and perhaps even during the preschool years. Both boys 
and girls show body dissatisfaction, although the nature and patterns of this 
problem are gendered, with boys being more concerned with muscularity than 
girls, although some boys also worry about being too fat. Girls, on the other 
hand, primarily tend to be concerned about being or becoming overweight. (4-5) 


Nothing but food figures in the mind of the memoirist. When she thinks of her father’s 
death in November everything remains “jagged, and disjointed and holey except the 
gummy crumbs of a store bought blue berry, muffin’’(33). The traumatic incident of the 
narrator’s father’s death is seen as way of redefining herself for a while and the fat girl 
tag is replaced by that of the girl whose father has died. During her visits to her 
grandmother Nana, she is advised on eating habits. Though well intentioned, Nana 
becomes part of the mechanism of power that works in the subtlest manner to regulate 
femininity. Bartky’s observations throw light on the way femininity is constantly 
constructed and maintained: “The disciplinary power that inscribes femininity in the 
female body is everywhere and it is nowhere; the disciplinarian is everyone and yet no 
one in particular. Women regarded as overweight, for example, report that they are 
regularly admonished to diet, sometimes by people they scarcely know’(74). Mitchell 
contrasts her grandmother with her mother who does not talk about her body weight. 
“My weight was something that we both my mother and I]wished were different, but 
neither of us spoke of it as something fixable. We treated my fat in the same way we 
treated New England Winters: wishing they weren’t so burdensome, but accepting that 
they probably wouldn’t change any time soon” (40). 
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In a society where thinness is equated with sexual attractiveness, first date and falling 
in love become moments of great torment. When the Medfield School Freshman 
Christmas dance approaches, Mitchell asks a boy whether he would dance with her. 
She recalls: “Will you go to the Christmas dance with me and in the second before he 
responded, I grabbed a handful of fat on my waist and squeezed it firmly, wanting the 
pain I inflicted on myself to hurt worse than what I was sure was a more painful 
rejection to come” (48). Questions of what is socially desirable and heterosexually 
appealing become more pressing. Body image touches everything. Wertheim et al., 
analyzing the body image in girls stress the relation between body dissatisfaction and 
body size: “Although biological characteristics and neurobiological disorders can result 
in a direct experience of body disorientation, distortion, or discomfort, most body 
image disturbances come about because the individual's body characteristics do not fit 
within culturally determined norms, the most commonly discussed of which involve 
body size and shape’(51). Mitchell is under the control of a condition that is not 
extraordinary. Berger writes: 


Men survey women before treating them. Consequently, how a woman appears 
to a man can determine how she will be treated. To acquire some control over 
this process, women must contain it and interiorize it. That part of a woman’s 
self which is the surveyor treats that part which is the surveyed so as to 
demonstrate how her whole self would like to be treated. And this exemplary 
treatment of herself by herself constitutes her presence. Every woman's presence 
regulates what is and is not ‘permissible’ within her presence.(47) 


Mitchell becomes increasingly conscious of her weight and its aesthetic implications. 
The three hundred dollar dress that her mother buys for her aggravates her unflattering 
shape :“The empire waist made me feel as if I were wearing the latest in formal 
maternity” (49).Mitchell’s condition is not atypical and her body makes her an outsider 
to the social circles: “As people around me started dating, as my best friends started 
experiencing their first kisses and started going boy crazy, I felt more like an outsider 
than ever before. And so instead of moving on to healthy adolescent relationships with 
boys, I clung to my childhood crush. While my friends were kissing boys, I was kissing 
that poster of Leo’(52).Mitchell is a victim of that mindset she has internalized, of 
which Bartky writes: 


The woman who checks her make-up half a dozen times a day to see if her 
foundation has caked or her mascara run, ... or who, feeling fat, monitors 
everything she eats, has become, just as surely as the inmate of Panopticon, a 
self-policing subject, a self-committed to a relentless self-surveillance. This self- 
surveillance is a form of obedience to patriarchy. It is also the reflection in 
woman's consciousness of the fact that she is under surveillance in ways that he 
is not, that whatever else she may become, she is importantly a body designed to 
please or to excite. (80) 


Bartky writes of the beauty standards that rule the imagination and behavior of girls. 
After undergoing weight loss programs, Mitchell becomes diet weary and at sixteen she 
has to face the fact that she weighed two hundred and ten pounds. Not able to last more 
than four days she drops out of the medical programs and starts thinking of gastric 
bypass surgery. Mitchell is torn by the financial commitment that the surgery would 
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entail. But these are not the only thoughts that trouble her: “The potential financial guilt 
aside, I thought long and hard about going under the knife, about downsizing my 
stomach and removing much of my intestines, as my only hope for health’(52). 
Mitchell knows that gastric bypass surgery is the last and extreme option and she 
visualizes her body braving the scalpel but feels that she has to exhaust all other 
options. The medicalized body and the social body appear juxtaposed, the former as a 
way to attain the standard of the socialized perception of the ideal body. 


The highpoint of Mitchell’s early life is Prom day at Medfield High school when she is 
judged prom queen of her class. With Mike Oppel as the King she enjoys the day 
thoroughly. She is overwhelmed by the day’s experience: “I was beautiful. I was prom 
queen. I was accepted. I was weightless”(65).The body image continues to determine 
her identity. Reflecting on her conversation with Mike Oppel she asks herself: “Did I 
really allow myself to think that Mike Oppel had any romantic feelings for the fattest 
girl in our grade?”(66). Her thoughts about how she will be perceived by others are 
explained well by objectification theory. Mclean and Paxton describe: 


Objectification theory is based on the premise that in Western societies, the 
female body (and increasingly the male body), is viewed as an object to be 
looked at and evaluated according to appearance. Through this experience, 
individuals learn to internalize an observer’s perspective on their own body and 
to evaluate it relative to prevailing social ideals. It is proposed that this self- 
objectification leads to body shame because of perceived failure to live up to the 
social appearance ideal, and increased body surveillance, and consequently body 
dissatisfaction.( 147) 


When Mitchell falls in love she defines her being in love again in relation to her obese 
body: “I had someone. Finally Someone. I was validated. I was worthy of love. All 210 
pounds of me” (68). Orbach writes about how women set up the mechanism of 
surveillance over the body image: “The curating of self image is implied as essential 
and, essential too is a kind of Body fascism and the tyranny of thin and the sense that 
we should all be one size is not only unrealistic, it is unhealthy and unattainable” (xix). 
Mitchell relates the loss of her relationship to her being fat. It is interesting to note that 
she relates and tries to understand her loss of relationship in terms of food. She likens it 
to a faulty recipe. Naomi Wolf explains the prescriptive power that functions in a 
relation: “Beauty practices are being stressed so that the relationships between men and 
women will continue, in spite of a social movement toward equality, to feel dictatorial. 
Placing female pleasure, sex or food or self-esteem, into the hands of a personal judge 
turns the man into a legislator of the woman’s pleasure, rather than her companion in 
it”(173). 


The conclusions she arrives at point to the body image that Mitchell has of herself. She 
believes that her lover, Mike, might be getting teased for dating the fat girl that she is. 
The relation is seen in terms of fatness. Mitchell takes refuge in eating and the loss of 
the relationship adds ten pounds to her weight. Later her love for Daniel takes the same 
route. Fat brings her closer to her lover, but she fears that her lover, though big, is not 
as big as she is. Her friends with their slim figures cause her more worry: “In every 
photo, I was twice- and sometimes thrice - the size of all my friends. The clothing that I 
spilled out was shameful to me. Nicole. Jenny, Sabrina -they looked sexy in tank tops 
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and flouncy, low cut blouses. Their shirts showed cleavage on purpose whereas mine 
tore open trying desperately to contain me”(80). 


Mitchell’s perception of her body becomes more acute as she gets fatter and she starts 
skipping classes due to the anxiety of walking into a class with all the students 
watching her struggling to find a seat. Perceptions of one’s own body stand in the way 
of pursuing learning and one’s role and function as a student. Mitchell sees everything 
in terms of her being overweight: “I left school that May praying that this time would 
be different. That this would be the summer my weight would finally pack its bags and 
leave for good’(87). Constant appraisal of oneself in terms of body size, shape and 
weight goes on in her mind. It is linked to acceptance of one’s self and body and social 
prescriptions are implicated. Leach comments: 


Fat people are noticeable by virtue of their size; they cannot in that sense hide 
their issue. By this ‘displaying’ of the problem they will attract negative attitudes 
that are common in a rejecting society. The fact that size and shape have so 
repeatedly been at the centre of acceptance historically means that there is a 
collective sub-consciousness about the right to belong. There is an endemic 
judgmental attitude towards size and shape that has been laid down over 
centuries. (26) 


The YWCA gym also does not offer much solace. The feeling of being surveyed does 
not leave her: “I wondered. The blond one’s here to tone up; the brunette’s here to 
overhaul her life’(90). Mitchell wonders: “What must the people working the front 
desk have thought when the two of us walked in together? I had to stop myself from 
dwelling on it too long, for fear that resentment might brew” (90). The socially 
acceptable norm of body image and Mitchell’s deviation from it find reflected in her 
conflicting attitudes towards food which is generally seen as related to weight gain: “I 
struggled between wishing away all the food that had collected on my body as fat and 
fiercely missing every morsel”(91). Mitchell finds herself in a conflicting situation 
when the desire to conform clashes with her need to resist. The body image as it is and 
as it should be determining her thoughts. “I wanted to fit in while also wanting, so 
badly, to say a careless f-off to all of society” (91). 


Mitchell writes of two categories of people, those who have to struggle to remain thin, 
and those who would be naturally thin. “These individuals were more enviable, 
because whereas the former half of thin folk at least seemed to work to be bodily 
beautiful, this effortless half seemed to have the genetic lottery. My genes were not so 
lucky’’(92-93).This leaning towards the genetic implications of obesity shifts the axis 
away from reason and will as Shell notes: “But the deciphering of the genetic 
underpinnings to weight regulation has ascertained that appetite is to some degree 
biological, and that our drive to eat can sometimes eclipse reason. There is no longer 
doubt that some of us more than others are inclined toward overeating, and as a result, 
toward fatness”(221). 


Mitchell returns to School in the summer of 2005 and she joins a Weight Watcher’s 
plan. She succeeds in reducing her weight considerably initially but loses it when she 
falls a prey to the eating joints that are newly opened in the campus. The idea of diet 
means constant surveillance. Explaining the relation of body to diet Bartky writes: 
“Dieting disciplines the body's hungers. Appetite must be monitored at all times and 
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governed by an iron will. Since the innocent need of the organism for food will not be 
denied, the body becomes one's enemy, an alien being bent on thwarting the 
disciplinary project’(66).A twenty pound loss instills pride in her and makes her think 
of one hundred and forty pounds as not a far off dream. Daniel is her source of strength 
in her moments of doubt in the battle against fat. The special bond that she shares with 
him comes from Daniel’s own propensity for binge eating. 


During her stay in Rome she takes up writing and when she leaves Rome it is with a 
heavy heart and a lighter body. The reflection of her body on the glass windows of the 
airport makes her happy. She sees a much slender and hence more normal figure 
smiling at her. The first day back at UMass turns out to be a success for Mitchell. The 
journey from her rented apartment to the campus becomes a memorable experience for 
her: “With guys and girls alike, I felt more accepted, respected. Not simply thin, but 
valued. Desirable. ... I was applauded and admired’”(118). The entire experience is 
related to changes in the contours of her body. Writing about the standards of what is 
right and wrong in body image and how they are constructed and given currency by 
magazines, Schmidt notes the differences: 


At present, magazines for both men and women construct clear images of the 
‘right body’. For women the slim body is the reference point. This is the result of 
a long tradition: ‘Food and figure tolerance were narrower for women thanfor 
men’. For men the ideal body is muscular: but it is less pronounced than the 
body ideal for women. (156) 


The months in Amherst strike Mitchell as a new life in a new body and new body 
image. “For the very first time, I was exactly the girl I’d always wanted to be. Those 
first few months when I inhabited a new, hard-earned body were a raw, explosive 
high’(118).Yee historicizes the thinness obsession thus:““The female's obsession with 
"thinness" was born in the 1960s, when the matchstick-like models became 
international stars on the runway. In the 1980s, designers of the biggest fashion houses 
modelled their clothes after the thin and frail figures of runway supermodels. It was 
like saying, if you want to be stylish, be thin” (182). 


Being thin makes Mitchell happy but exposes her to unforeseen confusions, 
realizations and the need to revisit her body: “I resented that the size of my body was 
correlated to my value, my worth as a person. ...Before, when I was fat, no one spoke 
aloud about my body. They couldn’t. There’s no decent way to bring up someone’s 
obesity. And now the thinness was the centerpiece on the table of conversation’(119- 
120). Mitchell here touches the paradoxical nature of visibility. The fatter you are the 
less visible you want to be the thinner you are the more visible one becomes. Mitchell 
experiences and voices feelings that are shared by many. That one has to be thin 
invades each American’s consciousness early and it is present in all forms and is 
everywhere. Paul Campos writes “power and privilege in all of its forms are associated 
with thinness, and, especially in the case of women, unhealthy extremes of thinness” 
(65-66). 


Mitchell finds a way to handle her obsession with body image and eating -writing. The 
act of writing thus parallels the act of reshaping and redefining the body through 
dieting and exercise. Rejection of food becomes difficult for Mitchell since food 
operates as a stabilizing and consoling force in her life. “When I was sad, food lifted 
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me up. For every single emotion, I could turn to food’”(128). At some point she reflects: 
“The only way to get through food addiction is by making peace with the food and 
uncovering the reasons we use food for anything other than hunger”(130). Mitchell 
realizes that she has to change to shift the emphasis from emotional bondage with food 
to a focus on building a new and healthy relationship with it. 


Though Mitchell is happy that she has lost weight, body and body images are too 
complex to be explained by the single factor of fat. Fat is just only one factor and loss 
of fat does not solve all the problems. Mitchell becomes obsessed with her skin and 
finds it difficult to accept the body even with the fat gone. Looking at the mirror while 
in the bath she is greeted by her not very appealing figure: “Stretch marks swam up my 
front, my back, like silvery white fish. I was sympathetic toward the skin that bore 
them, having stretched so far beyond its limits that red veins emerged where it simply 
could not bear to stretch farther. The markings, now faded, I could live with. But the 
excess skin plagued me”’(154). 


Mitchell’s repeated attempts to get insurance coverage for abdominoplasty fail as the 
visual appeal or the lack of it is not a medical condition. This raises questions for 
Mitchell who as she puts it is living with five pounds of excess skin: “If they deem it 
elective, is this all just superficial of me? Am I considering the equivalent of a face- 
lift?”(155).Abdominoplasty along with thigh skin removal costs fifteen thousand 
dollars and Mitchell’s mother raises the money from her retirement account. The body 
image has such a tenacious grip on the obese they have to go under the scalpel at great 
financial cost to those who are obese and those who care about those who are obese. 
Often such surgeries cost a lifetime’s earnings and affect economic security. Mitchell’s 
decision to go in for abdominoplasty points to the violence that one is forced to allow 
on one’s body for the sake of acceptance. The medicalized body comes to occupy 
Mitchell’s thoughts. The medicalized body is offered as solution to normalize obesity. 
Even after the abdominoplasty Mitchell is bound to the mirror and what it shows her. If 
it was fat that initially troubled her, after the surgery it is the surgical scar. Still she 
feels better: “Removing the skin brought me closure. And I respected what 
remained”’(157). The mirror is such a regulatory force that even the postsurgical body 
cannot escape it. 


Once Mitchell’s body heals, she returns to her work in films, but soon opts out and 
goes food blogging, an idea that Daniel suggests to her and starts Can You Stay for 
Dinner, her blog site. Of the blog’s therapeutic value and her attachment to it, Mitchell 
recalls: “And the blog—my baby if ever I’d known one—grew. I fell deeper in love 
with writing. I poured my energy, all my eccentric intensity, into developing recipes, 
crafting stories, telling my own truth about weight loss and maintenance”(172). She 
later moves to Seattle and works for Foodista, and breaks up with Daniel. Mitchell 
writes: “In grieving the end of our relationship, I’d gained fifteen pounds”(178). 
Mitchell ends her memoir by recollecting how she could regain the balance of her life 
and recalls it was all a constant learning process. 


Her vision of fat as an alien force coming to set up a commune in her as she felt years 
ago, of the guilt of not being able to control her appetite taking a heavy human shape, 
of food as an emotional stabilizer - all are replaced by a greater, deeper, purer and more 
intense understanding of life She realizes “Maybe because I was acutely aware of my 
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size, I cultivated an awareness of all of life’(183). In a memoir about being fat, it is 
pleasantly predictable that the memoirist’s reshaped body appears on the last page of 
the memoir proper. “Maybe because my heart has ripped, and has lost pieces, and still 
has visible stretch marks and sewn seams, my character will be ultimately more 
resilient”(183). Mitchell’s body and mind both split in itself and against each other, 
cease to be so, realizing that there is both room for the fat and the thin. She identifies 
herself with both not rejecting the one for the other and acknowledges that both are her 
own. 


It was Me All Along ends with images of food, body, dieting and renewed perspectives 
about perceiving one’s body. It ends with the feeling that she has seen the extremes of 
attitudes towards one’s body, fat and the loss of fat, dieting, and binge eating, cooking 
and writing about cooking, falling in love and out of it, and hating her body for its size 
and shape and accepting it. The sense of empowerment that comes from outgrowing an 
abusive relation with food finally manifests in the form of something that may 
technically lie outside the frame of the memoir proper in the form of a recipe for the 
sour cream fudge cake. It shows how much she has moved away from the love-hate 
relation that she had had with food years ago. With participation in an international 
food blogger conference in New Orleans she graduates to a level where she can hold 
food at a distance, take a look at it and write about it too. The sour cream fudge cake to 
which she could respond only with passionate intensity years ago becomes a recipe 
with its formal narrative pattern. The fact that she can write about her much-loved sour 
cream fudge cake without affective responses, to put it as a recipe, is a sure sign of the 
neutrality with which she can approach food which she once was incapable of. 
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Abstract: The present paper compares and contrasts the televised Ramayana and Mahabharata 
which turned out to be not only thumping commercial successes but determinative as far as 
popular view of epics was concerned, and was central in redefining the political sensibility of 
entire populations. After briefly mentioning the inherent fluidity of the epic tradition, sketching 
their evolutionary trajectory and demonstrating how their appearance on the mini screen would 
practically transfigure mundane social/familial spaces into sites of a collective epiphany, the 
paper goes on to focus on the modalities of their television avatar and seeks to explain the 
ingredients which made right wing political outfits treat these epics differently such as their 
ideological moorings, political positioning and ideational undercurrents. The paper also 
inventories and discusses these television productions in terms of their structuring metaphors 
and visual grammar. 
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The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are two of the oldest extant epics which have 
always been popular and managed to retain a unique centrality in literary traditions, 
historical narratives and religious discourses in South Asia. That does not mean that 
they have survived centuries in a uniform form. Far from it, they have had innumerable 
versions all of which are valid and authentic in their own right. Their origins are 
equally diverse and controversial. Regarding the evolution of the epics, Romila Thapar 
opines that the Mahabharata, Ramayana and the Puranas “began as oral tradition, 
were more informally memorized [than the texts which formed the Vedic corpus] and 
frequently added to and were converted to their present textual form in the first 
millennium” (Ancient India 98). After toiling for nearly five decades, The Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute finally brought about the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata in 1966. Regarding its diffuse textual nature, the institute made the 
following description in the same year: 


It is the biggest Epic, not only of India but of the entire world, having a wide 
currency from Kashmir in the north-west, Nepal and Bengal in the north-east, 
and Kanyakumari and Kerala in the extreme south. Its manuscript material lay 
buried in not less than 12 different scripts from the parada script of Kashmir to 
the Malayalam script of Kerala... The number of manuscripts handled and 
examined for the Critical Edition is nearly 1300; the number of those actually 
used, about 800. (‘The Completion’ 111) 


Sheldon Pollock also comments: “The permeability and instability of Sanskrit textual 
categories find their limit case in Vyasa’s Mahabharata... no Sanskrit kavya in India 
was ever as textually open, as expandable, as the Mahabharata” (Literary Cultures 59). 
He adds that “the Valmiki Ramayana. .. was for many premodern readers a work that 
simultaneously narrates what truly happened exactly as it happened and makes absolute 
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claims for regulating the moral order; that is, it is both an ithihasa and a dharmasatra” 
(Literary Cultures 60). 


To be sure, there are older works such as the vast Vedic corpus, but generally speaking 
they are dense and abstruse philosophical/metaphysical treatises which lack those 
decisional dilemmas, emotional tensions, casuistry conflicts, factious disputes, 
distraught characters and psychological nuances which have rendered the first named 
epics not only readable but durable and influential over generations of readers and 
listeners from every imaginable social stratum. 


Between them the Ramayana and the Mahabharata have supplied fecund fodder for 
umpteen number of verbal recensions, didactic verses, puppet shows, literary 
adaptations, dance forms, dramatic performances, critical exegeses and orally 
transmitted narratives which have animated the lives of millions. To borrow the words 
of Stanley Rice, these epics: 


are living and throbbing in the lives of the people of India, even of those 
illiterate masses that toil in the fields or maintain a drab existence in the 
ghettos of the towns. To such as these, the famous old stories are the music and 
colour of life. They are the perennial fount from which the oft-repeated 
draughts never quench an insatiable thirst. (qtd. in Sharma 349) 


This slightly romanticized description agrees with the lived experiences of many 
people including B.R. Ambedkar. As a child he was brought up on a steady diet of 
myths and legends in which stories from the aforesaid epics too must have figured 
(Jeffrelot Analysing 26). More interesting is the case of the Baba of Sahavati, a low- 
caste agricultural Chamar (which incidentally is the caste into which Ambedkar was 
born) for whom the epics were indeed the “music and colour of life” (Sharma 349) 
though neither of them was permitted to learn Sanskrit, a prominent linguistic medium 
of these epics. In short, unlike any other literary work and cultural idiom, the epics 
under reference have percolated into the elusive interstices of Indian social life and 
have firmly remained there as a repository of a wide, and at times conflictingly 
different, spectrum of literary reworkings, legitimizing imaginings and originary 
narratives. 


Generally speaking abbreviated retellings, comic strips, novels, dramas and movies 
were the main formats in which the epics have remained organically popular in the 
modern era. In the more recent years television has been pivotal in keeping the epics 
alive by giving them prime slots in telecast schedules. The reach of television and its 
programmes are put into better focus by the information provided in the report of 
FICCI that in 2018, the number of television owning households in India increased to 
197 million; of this 103 million used cable connection and 56 had DTH (34). The 
words of Llyod I. Rudolph would throw light on the general impact of television. He 
comments; 


one of the important effects of the electronic media is that it makes less 
relevant the distinction between literates and illiterates. [lliterates can see and 
hear even if they cannot read. Television coverage (access but nor viewing) 
grew from 167 million in 1981 to 500 million in 1988 (62 percent of the 
population). Actual viewing, the TV audience, was much more modest, 16 
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million watching 1.7 million sets in 1981 and 90 million watching 11 million 
sets in 1988. By this year, 1990, it is estimated that 90 percent of India’s 
population will have access to television broadcasts... As television coverage 
and viewing spreads, illiteracy becomes a decreasingly significant bar to 
popular participation in public culture and cultural politics. (1489) 


A short introduction to the two programmes mentioned would be pertinent at this 
point. Ramanada Sagar’s Ramayan was telecast on Doordarshan in seventy eight 
episodes from 25 January 1987; the same channel—at that time the only one—aired 
Mahabharat of B.R. Chopra from 1988 October 2 to 1990 July 14 in ninety one 
episodes. Both registered unprecedented viewership. Christophe Jaffrelot writes: 
“Mahabharata’s success led in turn to all activity being suspended on Sunday 
mornings when the broadcast was taking place—the average audience was estimated at 
91% of those owning TV sets” (The Hindu Nationalist, 389). Even mounting a scathing 
and vitriolic attack on the televised Ramayana as “a poorly acted, still more poorly 
produced, lurid dramatization of the epic is what the Sagar Ramayana is” (2215), G.P. 
Deshpande descriptively commented on the social space it was inserted into: “People 
do not go to the temples as often as they once did. There are no grandmothers around to 
tell them the tales from the epics. Ramananda Sagar has devised to be that missing 
grandmother. The Ramayana is fulfilling a social need” (2216). It is indubitable that 
these two programmes redefined the existing perceptions about television productions 
as they had incorporated most elements of mainstream Hindi movies and plays such as 
gaudy costumes, songs, sonorous background music and sentimental speeches. In the 
context of Kerala the phenomenal popularity of Mahabharat can be gauged from the 
fact that the Mathrubhumi newspaper began to publish the full screenplay of the same 
from the 12" episode telecast on 18 December 1988 and even brought out it as an 855- 
page book in 1991 which included the first eleven episodes too. Translated into 
Malayalam by Prof. V.A. Kesavan Namboodiri, it featured eight pages of colour 
photographs from the programme. 


The epistemological reconfigurations and social influence of the epics, as Llyod I. 
Rudolph writes, was tremendous, to say the least: 


Media events like the mega-series are visual and speech acts that have 
constitutive consequences. They create categories of thought and meaning that 
can motivate choice, establish rules of conduct and justify action. Like the 
knowledge of the rules of conjugation that enable a child to ‘go on’, epic 
docudrama, by establishing a standardised civilizational grammar, becomes 
generative of norms and practices. Because of their constitutive and generative 
consequences, docudramas can be more political, and more disputed than how 
news and information is presented, i.e. selected and interpreted. (1490) 


There is no denial that the televised Ramayana and Mahabharata were so sensational 
that they did heavily impact on popular conceptions and imaginations of culture and 
nation. As Arvind Rajagopal summarises, they were described as dharmic serials and 
interpreted as giving a sense of identity and consolidation for the Hindu community 
(92-94) in a political environment that was witnessing seismic shifts and consolidation 
along communal lines in the late 1980s. 
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Secular and Sacred Spaces 


It is a commonplace to treat the televised Ramayana and Mahabharata as forming a 
monolith in terms of visual grammar, dialogue structure, political sensibility and 
ideological undercurrents. This, however, is not accurate. While they shared many 
features of visual grammar and dialogue structure, it is not logical to equate them in 
terms of political sensibility and ideological undercurrents. 


The televised Ramayana and Mahabharata, despite their opulent costumes and latest 
special effects, primarily and often exclusively depended on dialogues for narration, 
and thus were closer to stage performances than movies in sensibility. Both the epics in 
their televised format appealed to the popular penchant for imaging gods as decked and 
decorous, and royal heroes as leading a sanitized and refined life. Most importantly 
both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata transformed modern spaces into sites of 
epiphany. We have to remember that they were telecast in an age where television, 
especially a colour set, was still a luxury and a status symbol of the middle class. That 
is why normally all those gadgets which signified modernity and prosperity— 
television, telephone, refrigerator—were kept in the drawing room as objects of public 
gaze. The presence of these devices, technically, transformed it into a modern social 
space which as Henri Lefebvre says is not a thing among other things, nor a product 
among other products, but rather something that subsumes things produced, and 
encompasses their interrelationships in their coexistence and simultaneity—their 
(relative) order and/or (relative) disorder (73). 


The weekly arrival of gorgeous gods and goddesses into this space for less than an hour 
every Sunday would transmute it into a site of collective epiphany because, unlike the 
highly private viewing modes (like streaming in a mobile phone) we take for granted 
today, it was customary and at times necessary for people to gather in households or 
other spaces rich enough to own a television. Rajagopal writes that many people 
considered the appearance of Rama on the television screen as a darshan which is: 


what one partakes of when one sees a deity, or someone of exalted status. The 
word connotes a more physical sense of space than its English language 
equivalent [sight]; the deity gives darshan, and the devotee takes darshan; one 
is ‘touched’ by darshan, and seeks it as a form of contact with the deity. The 
relationship it establishes is tactile as much as it is visual, rendering the 
television image into a material presence, at least for the duration of the 
dharmic serial. The sacred images sanctified the space of its presence, and to 
share that space was to partake of the darshan. (93) 


It is worthy to note that the association with touch or physical contact is all the more 
important in India as it is connected with caste interdictions. The opportunity to touch a 
god, though symbolically and privately, was a privilege and recognition of sorts. 


Clearly what fascinated the viewers was not the plot, the anxiety to know what was 
going to happen next. Both the epics—with all the minute details—were familiar to 
everyone and in the case of Mahabharat the Malayali audience had another advantage: 
every single dialogue was available in idiomatic Malayalam and most of them had the 
habit of reading it before placing themselves in front the television. In a manner of 
speaking the reading of the screenplay was a ritual. It was common for members of a 
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family and neighbours to huddle together to read and master the scenario in the 
morning before the program started. To save time and for the sake of the illiterate, 
often children would read it out aloud. The number of households rich enough to afford 
a television was low, and even lesser was the number colour televisions. So it was not 
uncommon for the humble owners of black and white televisions to go to a house or 
public facility with colour TV to watch Ramayan and Mahabharat. 


In retellings or cinematic adaptations of epics the question ‘what happens next?’ is of 
least importance as everyone knows what is in the offing. What the appearance of gods 
offered was neither elements of surprise or revelation but practically an epiphany—a 
televised epiphany. Witnessing (and vicariously precipitating in the communicative 
process) gods speaking a living language was an act of reiteration and reinforcement, a 
renewal of theological and cultural bonding—real and imaginary—that the people 
shared. The sacred space of families—reinforced by objects like portraits of forebears 
and heirlooms—enhanced the sense of solemnity, solidarity and belonging. 


Poetics and politics 


When it comes to ideological moorings, ideational undercurrents and _ political 
perspectives these epics differed from each other in many crucial fronts. In terms of 
sensibility Mahabharat sharply differed from its predecessor Ramayan as the former 
“largely avoided the devotional motif . . . relying on a realistic, historical presentation” 
(Rajagopal 94) and “lacked the religious intensity of the Ramayana” (Majumder 206) 
which could be attributed to the script written by the noted Urdu poet Rahi Mazoom 
Raza. In the first episode of Ramayan, we can see the veteran actor Ashok Kumar 
attributing the popularity of the epic in other territories to India’s greatness and 
exemplary conduct—‘we did not send armies out to conquer but were apostles of love 
and peace”—and considers all other versions as later translations or adaptations of the 
Sanskrit text by Valmiki in a period when Sanskrit ceased to be a spoken language. He 
imagines the Ramayana both as a scripture and a cultural document, eulogises it as 
championing the ideals of love, sacrifice and duty, and describes it as an eternal work 
which shows the common man the true path and teaches him how to lead a principled 
life. In contrast to this theodicean discourse, the first episode of Mahabharat contains 
many voiceovers by the Kalapurush (Time personified) who offers perceptive 
commentaries to everything, specifically the dilemma faced by Bharata in choosing a 
worthy successor; eventually he declares an outsider as the heir. M. Rahman wrote in 
1988 itself: 


In one brilliant stroke, not only does Chopra's Mahabharat become 
contemporary in comparison to Ramanand Sagar's Ramayan, but it also 
becomes politically explosive. Invariably, the question of whether power 
should be inherited or acquired by merit creates interesting allusions to 
modern-day political dynasties on the subcontinent. For viewers, the 
comparison would be with the Nehru family. (n pag) 


The Kalapurush comments that this decision is the root cause of all the dramatic events 
in the Mahabharata. Such a situation is fraught with anxiety and its eventual outcome 
must have struck a chord with the viewers: should succession be based on birth or 
merit? This difference in sensibility is unmistakable in subsequent episodes too. Ashok 
Kumar equates virtually all the objects and events of the Ramayana to modern gadgets 
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and practices whereas in the Mahabharata the attempt is to show how human emotions 
have remained more or less same over ages .It may be mentioned in passing that the 
concept of merit and its role in government jobs—the modern day equivalent of being a 
part of power equations— may have resonated with the larger public as the V.P. Singh 
government, which assumed office while the telecast of Mahabharat was underway, 
had promised to implement the Mandal Commission report which stipulated twenty 
seven percent reservation for Socially and Educationally Backward Classes in central 
government services and public sector undertakings. 


In the televised versions—which are a discourse in their own right—there has been an 
attempt to stabilize and canonise the Ramayana. The reason behind this is simple: there 
are countless Ramayanas which not only differ from each other in terms of theme, time 
and tone but are often contradictory in narrative except the main characters. The 
structural and thematic diversity of the Ramayanas have been studied in detail by 
scholars like A.K. Ramanujan, Paula Richman, Romila Thapar (Past as Present), 
Susantha Goonatilake, K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar and D.L. Narasimhachar. The 
Mahabharata, despite its existence in many languages and regions, has a different 
category of life. As Sheldon Pollock testifies, we can identify the same source text of 
the Mahabharata over a large geographical area which can roughly be described as 
South Asia (Language of Gods 229). V.S. Sukthankar, who was the general editor of 
the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, opines that there has intervened a long period 
in the history of the epic in which there occurred a free comparison of manuscripts and 
extensive mutual borrowings (Mehendale 193). To cut a long story short in the case of 
the Mahabharata differences are in more subtle aspects such as the moral scaling up or 
down of individual characters, narrative focalization, space and tone, not on the main 
story structure per se. Locales and accentuations change but the fabula and the syuzhet 
remain more or less the same enabling one to suggest that temporal and spatial changes 
are phonotypical in the case of the Mahabharata whereas they are genotypic so far as 
the other epic is concerned. 


Given its pervasiveness and proliferation there should have been more televised 
Ramayanas than Mahabharatas. But the reality is the other way round. Ramananda 
Sagar’s Ramayan had only one successor: Ramayan (2002) directed by B.R. Chopra 
and Ravi Chopra. But the incarnations of Mahabharata on the mini screen are a league 
apart: following the first one, there have been twelve more viz. B. R. Chopra’s 
Mahabharat Katha (1988), Bharat Ek Khoj (1988), Sri Krishna (1993), Ek Aur 
Mahabharat (1997), Jai/Mahakavya Mahabharat (2001), Maharathi Karna (2002), 
Kahani Hamarey Mahabharat Ki (2008), Dwarkadeesh Bhagwan Sri Krishn (2011), 
Mahabharat (2013), Dharmakshetra (2014), Suryaputra Karn (2015) and Karn Sangini 
(2018). Basic information on these programmes requires a mention of here. 
Mahabharat Katha, produced by B. R. Chopra and directed by his son Ravi Chopra, 
had 45 episodes of 45 minutes duration each. It contained portions and stories left out 
of the 1988 Mahabharata. The cast and crew were the same as the original series, 
except for some actors who were replaced. Bharat Ek Khoj (1988), aired on 
Doordarshan, based on The Discovery of India, had two episodes on the Mahabharata. 
Shri Krishna, written and directed by Ramanand Sagar, was aired weekly 
on Doordarshan in 1996. It was a compilation-cum-adaptation of stories of the life 
of Krishna from Bhagavata Purana, Brahma Vaivarta Purana, Harivamsa, Vishnu 
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Purana, Padma Purana. Garga Samhita, Bhagvad Gita and Mahabharata. Ek Aur 
Mahabharata directed by Dr. Chandraprakash Dwivedi, was telecast on Zee TV in 
1997 though it was terminated after fourteen episodes. Sanjay Khan’s Mahakavya 
Mahabharat (2001) was the most expensive television series ever made in India at that 
time. He followed it up with Maharathi Karna (2002-03) made on a budget of sixteen 
crore and a total of 104 episodes. Dwarkadeesh Bhagwan Sri Krishn (2011-12), a 
television series based on the adult life of Krishna, was based primarily on Shrimad 
Bhagavata Mahapuran. Kahani Hamarey Mahabharat Ki (2008), produced by Ekta 
Kapoor and Shobha Kapoor, was aired from 7 July 2008 to 6 November 2008 but went 
off air due to low TRP and negative reviews. In all respects Kahani Hamarey 
Mahabharat Ki resembled Bollywood flicks of the time than other (both old and new) 
television programmes. Mahabharat (2013) was telecast on Star Plus from 16 
September 2013 to 16 August 2014. Regarded as the most expensive series on Indian 
television so far, Mahabharat was made on a whopping budget of Rs. 120 crore. 
Dharmakshetra (2014), set in the aftermath of the battle of Mahabharata, aired on EPIC 
had twenty six episodes in which the story unfolds from the perspectives of characters 
brought to the court of Chitragupta. Suryaputra Karna (2015) premiered on Sony 
Entertainment Television covered the life of Karna. Karnasangini (2018), aired on Star 
Plus, was_based on Kavita Kane's novel Karna's Wife: The Outcast's Queen. The series 
went off air on 25 February 2019 owing to low TRP. These shows are not full-length 
adaptions of the Mahabharata and they use other sources as their materials. 


In hindsight the scarcity of Ramayana retellings and adaptations appears to be a 
concerted attempt to erase the fluid textual traditions of the epic and thus is a ploy used 
by the right wing organizations in projecting a textually stable Rama as the single 
embodiment of a homogenized cultural fabric. Rajagopal writes that as a show which 
drew on myth and devotionalism to portray a golden age of tradition which was yet 
ahead of the modern era in statecraft and warfare, Ramayan adroitly made appeals to 
diverse social groups, under a symbolic rubric that could be tied to the banner of Hindu 
assertion (15) which the B.J.P. was quick to seize as the best platform for its political 
expression. Christophe Jaffrelot suggests that although Ram had been associated with 
Vaishnavism and was depicted as a Northern king in the epic of the Ramayana, the 
B.J.P. had concentrated on presenting him as a hero of significance to Hindus of all 
sects and as the ruler of the whole of India, and that the receptiveness of the public to 
this manipulation of the symbol of Ram had undoubtedly been heightened by the 
broadcasting of Ramayan (389-90). It should be noted that neither the B.J.P. or any of 
its allied/feeder organizations have not exulted and glorified Krishna as a structural 
metaphor for an ideal Bharath. On the contrary, in 2017 the Samajwadi Party sought to 
project Krishna as an icon of inclusion, integration, peace and unity, in contrast with 
Rama mentions the Times of India dated 20 November. Going back in time, during the 
campaign of the 1989 parliament elections, N.T. Rama Rao, chairman of the National 
Front and the then Telegu Desam chief minister of Andhra Pradesh, erected in the 
centre of New Delhi a giant cut-out poster of himself in the guise of Lord Krishna 
(Rudolph 1494) though he had often enough played the role of Rama too, the most 
important being the Tamil movie Sampoorna Ramayanam (1958). 


The reasons/factors which endear the figure of Rama to right wing organizations are 
many and varied. We think the most important is that in the Ramayana the Other is a 
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demonized figure who clearly belongs to another ethnic group and not related to the 
hero in any way whatsoever; he is best killed in the interest of the kingdom and the 
preservation of dharma. Contrastingly in the Mahabharata, your enemy is your own 
blood; you are fighting with yourself. There is no convenient Other with whom your 
political foes can be identified, and by extension can be used to achieve contemporary 
political mileage. Two: while Rama rigorously maintains monogamous and 
endogamous marriage (thus eliminating the possibility of miscegenation, a prospect 
which has consternated elite classes/castes in India and elsewhere), Krishna has an 
entirely different take on matrimonial alliances and is far from the dream of a 
monolithic culture. Thirdly, Rama has impeccable pedigree or lineage; though Krishna 
too has royal blood he belongs to the Yadava clan which is these days identified with 
the Samajwadi Party—which (supposedly) represents and safeguards the interests of 
the OBC groups—founded by Mulayam Singh Yadav in 1992. To worsen things the 
Pandavas have, as Sanjoy Majumder suggests, the potential to destroy notions of 
patrilineage (and replacing it with matrilineage) as they were born of divine unions 
between gods and their mother (211). Fourthly while the televised Ramayana was a 
direct and linear adaptation of the Valmiki Ramayana and the Ramacharitmanas of 
Tulsidas, Mahabharata was complex and different: every episode contained nuanced 
but unmistakable references to contemporary political developments and _ social 
upheavals. Unlike other print versions including the critical edition of 1966, Chopra’s 
Mahabharat begins with an event which is not customarily linked to the later dynastic 
cataclysm and ends with the death of Bhishma. Though the televised Mahabharata was 
utilized by right wing organizations in imagining a homogenous nation state, it had an 
inherent ability to resist and subvert such manoeuvres: “the cultural project of those 
who wish to utilize it as an all-consuming hegemonic text is self-defeating. The epic 
already exists in multiple contexts: different communities across India have different 
versions and readings of it” (Majumder 209). 


Considering the qualitative differences between Ramayan and the Mahabharat in terms 
of orientation and Weltanschauung, the latter can even be construed as counteracting 
the regressive influence of the former. By leaving many things unresolved and 
highlighting disquieting realities and paradoxes of life along with perplexities and 
predicaments, Mahabharat was reaffirming the secular spirit of the Nehruvian era that 
B.R. Chopra possessed and visualised in his movies, both as a producer and as a 
director, in the previous decades. Through a carefully critical and concretely contextual 
appropriation of the epic without losing its nuances and a political positioning it within 
a hallowed tradition, he was in a way offering better resistance to the overarching 
narratives of the right wing than those who criticised them from outside. 
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Abstract: A manuscript is a handwritten document that includes all sorts of hanawritten documents like 
symbols, diagrams, mathematical works, figures, paintings, and illustrations. It is through orally every 
culture in premodern era handed down the knowledge they acquired to new generations. Three kinds of 
manuscripts are found in the manuscript’s libraries: autograph copy, immediate copy, and transmitted copy. 
The collection of manuscripts and their critical edition are a strenuous work while they help to bring a text 
without any errors. Doubtlessly, the manuscripts are the legacy of the past, and their publication is 
essential to have a complete picture of our glorious past. This paper is an attempt to provide a general 
outlook to manuscriptology and preservation methods. 


Key words: aiveao¢) (Oral tradition), arweeaog) (Written tradition), aoaypeiaimessvé (Manuscripts), 
BIECSIOIaL EéIafl (Autograph copy), Baalevimg’ eéIafl (immediate copy), sodbayigaw” edbIafl 
(Transmitted copy), a120AllabveMe (Textual Criticism). 

AMaMGBAWMNIMY COBUOEEBEICLIL30 AOOAIAOIGMIMY UCHAIPIONGE!430 AIC] 
ATMOS GHOMMcbCABEMIAIW] alPaABGOMMEBBAS DSBrJow GmMoeMo 
Wledlgo@s  gjadeanomlaneny agooOlMi@daan@.  agHgaDailay@led  acoayyd 
OOAUGls  ajeoon@laMoosle3sme OOALEOIMHGAMAIONGS  HderoamM 
CMHISMIMAAADIQ TOA JWOMAIEEMo. MOIQaM-Md0TYICl>— 
adlaim@acscsBos BNBLHIGMIONGIOM aNmMellalowMmnncssd @joailnm 
AllesmomesBgors M0BOEMUOIL 1A BIONG3M0. HIBIIAMDIANGIGIMNAJo 
CGRAIBHM\AI) §GOAIQOS DaleMINAlJo LOD) SOD AJ OP ABOS MIM aflay 
CMI BAIDION SOONG MO aQDAHIAIDH0 MIAOHINEIGAM GY. OOAIBEMIMeaIaNo) 166) 
CJCWIBVADIM aNTpellailMesBsos TMWCGHEMAo alPlEalOaUEMAYo TUQAEDIlad 
CTUQAINIQEBUES  GLO\MOIGaIGMOaAM. @oallnaileeamomessgas Doailsaow 
AMTEalMesBOS GMTIBAECEM HogygaDwOnncssos  Meassilenores 
wom Dalowl@Moend. MoevooMeuaow aNMeEllailmesBoas 
AIOANABVOM EY HMONG B35) GMA Cle8cmM CQABGOMo aRBOO 
WAAOCDIDIGMNE. — aAlDOAMAGVONEBIO GMAIL BENUIWJOaJGGOM ATYO 
(eoUTDo anmMellailmesscd MomdaNClajoeoens WRVAlII0o MOQ I00eRBCM 
GOlOQos allailwaivocs3sd aflvodaiMe Oalgrmne. 


@joolm agYgaDejMmealcssud 


AOANGoalGOlT GEOMNAWMEIQAEC Ealdala@m  Godlajaw asane 
HIIGONIACVOAUAIONTBM GIGOD EJGBUODDo AIZ\AIW) EJMAICBSIG GMELIN 
DAIVIBING. AHWEDOOENS MMAGBBOS AUAJofo, APLOOAYOLIGBSOS AICO, 8 
TUMAIGOMDIMNY AOQIG MTNAICTHMHEAY OAINGEAIAIMBS WOO agavila 
APLLDAJOLICEBBOS AMCOCMOMGafloM Mowe) GwWoM celsHcsIBoOIl@3Me 
(WlaMeernvege@roil,1996:25). olalaB, BANANAS, ACOMS|AB, 
AHSEACBAHSHUYB, DOO E1AUd, MOISE MIA AUB, QN.alBAo, G@LRalo, Galafloamy, 


3 BYNGCEID GUO HOQLaDasmlaw “eaoowe” (Codex) aga also oa06en206Mm" alj.o@leamMoy. 


CAIWAHIOM MaOAaANGainow ‘eHowlavaw’ (Codices), ‘emowear” (Codexes) aga’ aisemsd 
DOMTCY a 1QH0B AO af GIM12.1B10BIM WOMN6S3S1G3 W0E0Baow1 DolGWIWN a, AHIMDAN. HOAQ LAO aAjoOlaw 


aAlOAGMANIMIM “soayenaNownne’ AMM alBAIEM AM0AYOGO1G Ejoewem QJEWIWM sJAIBIMOr. 
MDOAIMNEMAAM AEIWI SIUM acnqVeNaNOOnNess aga aiBo MMaCasmo. 
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ABOOIAUMY, Des{le>kUd DSAIMAIMIOSICIME AlPOAIAIGO) 
ahOGOlAJenNZOlGIM EJWIM aH YOO Mass. HSANTla®m GAIGeIALAIHE 
aM gmMoMoosl (JWOMAIQo GOH UOO s/leoaamo) DOO COOIA}SS 


AOMAIGCBOBWIDIGMNE. DAMONSGS MISIEMIA A> BLBo GOMMValO6esIe3noOlesmn 
AIBOCEMOO EJ2ld@o MAA gM. WDanjyoOle@Mlro. MHoeregom alAl 
PaAlMOnncEBBo MIgGleWoeiaslos  aMEGIWAWIOIEM. —AsSafMN}ESQJo 
ACOMUMNQSSQJo BOUL MoAVS._HONTMo MISIeWoaA1ud MQ IIEHlOsNexamMoy. 
DAM\KQOS USHA QJGLoeeRslodosicmowslescne CG®LRaAlOcossles agg@la ala! 
HOB AElaaMe. aoryellaloOMmncss8 MQ IdIEBMGIMIG! sMaMjO1o3 
CJWIMAIMo POCOO aT Modlemoeiacswomle@oacmany aR.cwW] agQydo 
aMgoensito  Qni gwMaM, Measdvla! OoHaIMIOT cmoemel anywoerscrvoear 
ANSOMAICBAO (ag @.ai.al.oanloolel, 2009: 20). aQg_MIMss  MWVDHO\QAIo 
AIBOQAOIGM Ce2VAl©oOGM GoGaleslef MoIslemoalHwe Manjyorles 
BSOC TMIADE\M C1C1LN008 006M. 


OONG NEQOS Mlocssslos ToQgevaA0o! Hergacam Galajlom oalslaaswoeny 
enil. 1rd] 3000 Qm@s DVI APLOO AOAC MQICIEHING GHC. a/leaanoy 
(B@3 Mole GAIA, 1974 13). POrMGMoRyA0 AUBJajOWI1CG Qola| Galoflom’ 


Merged allamilamsoany MLICGBENo AllatcoaeEMa}o Bgl gp@leme 
APLOOAOALEIWY MOQIOBHOIBMG. @dalln WiMeJo, Goodleajo Galajlomy 
ABBHOB MacMmowilesme aM gmomMoall BOHVHO a/losano. 


AlDG.AJODDABIONCMS alAl alODIOM OIAGTBBESMJo QJWIM a YPOAJMAe. 
AlDERSIA, GOGH agmlaqgas  asaidmecssoWlEme  aldesjoardavd 
MQNWEAIMNIO GUG DaleMVal@mo. alGaloaVed ajneGla Goaucss3d 
AMO TOAJGOO Allengo DalGMONEHIA TODA O\YNOONCBMO (BC Mole GALI, 
1974: 14). DAMJOIG alGqOAGIG aHgG© HOQLGOEIGAWW45) UBHECEMIMo 
Jal0@o ANE afleBCMIQ). all@eTBSo CORVDITMABo GOHCAIMUMo POalQomMoaslesme 
WIAIBo — GAIIANETBBo = TVIWIEEMOIO DaleWoUVilal@amey. — @ogyslailay 
AlPalADIAAQo AHOQLODAGIABOS MIBADIEM: aYBEPAIQo  MlasaIACQJo 
O.aIMGo 0B, al00AlabsMe MM 0IEs] MMM ETUAACERM EJACTOM 
DVOHAIOAIAA Qo O21. 


anmpellalmomnnessgas Haaiailuse 


G0GSOWIaL G&Iafl (Autograph copy), Manilcwlmg G&HdIajl (Immediate copy), 
SomaYlQcuys  GddIafl (Transmitted Copy) aQ“AMlEGBAN HOMLOOEGlaoas Qomoosl 
MOoO)1614000. WMMneI008 MIAO AOLO Adee ag gol GOB}, 
Onneomesssomlesam eBIcgoWMoaty GHdIaf. WMMNna&dIEA  MoodAMlaLvyOwIled 
DOQIOIBIEN aM gPMOMEBleJo COTM WMACIMEEBB. WME ailean@oies 
MOMMIEN DUWBOalGIMO). BIGSOWIaL CHIMmIOIWBM mo @a\a001 Denzoe.cm 
AlBajveny MDalewl@Mg CHdIafl. WD COBMCo ala HAMM AYO\TAIOS) 
ace WMneolay allaigensoecm ag_ajo alé>Oo| >So SOMmAYIQCU GAIaflavd 
AYMIENY GOAMWMOaAGMG. YONMAHICMEM rs aOTpaAom aoaypellailmesas 
AOAAGLOMEMICo AfleDMnAdEIMIENY BC WMD aJMBMIBalesMey. DOlnooil 
GUOEUPl a] aNMellailMessdles BIE@CIMH aMO© wlgeeBvd BVleomMaimooemany 
alOQd& Gemvoow\aoen). 


35169186908 (Addition), Allgaswed (Omission), al&@o @AIé)@3 (Substitution), 
MLH9Me 29Q@8_ (Transposition), DSO OAMQHBIENY MoswoeemMol 
DHOQLOO AOAC HMBAUGMG. ABQDHOMGMM  ayosyorodlap@m ec 
HOQLOOAIOIWMION alSOalLGOHIOM alABEGOsol@TamMe. IMaenN6ssB 
AACDOMO GOWIVUAOCAIW BCG AGQOOIWMIMGIMIG DAIDMAONIGMIMe 
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AOSTA! GOMAIW] COMEGBBIEN alAlGajoYo MMNIGMlak eonade&cme@. ailaila 
(AISEBEIG BSleq@eail allewonowm MaAMjloe! a“QAJlo AYaNGmMoW Kc 
DOMADIENY WAaNdIIMe. BO, CICMo, DAaNWIOMo aga! QMeraigeassled 
AlaAM 2] DAaNIVIOMo TODINEPl gJOY AOToMIOI ea (WlaMeenvege@ol, 1996 
115). DQAOIGMIAY AOsTYAG! MOMeEoolajes rile: eoncssd Goaiveiloaiany 
ABO! alGOaVOOY MMIOIERMAIG HOQLPDOEG OAS GMa e¥laioanogene. 
DIDAOIG HAIWENOM alBEGBUB, AIBA, GOvOMEsBUs agrMlalésy alHenoo!l aQ 
AlB6GRBB0 AN0LBA>Bo EBHVM6BBo nog) DaleMoasm (qjalemo) 
AAYEAIAMOMONNGEG HENNE. alHCOalYGOBIGATH MIJ@lo QwBMCowl 
DADAM AO MAIO!) WMMaeneenvws Mo09M. AdgG] PDalemousleaanM 
AEM alPFOAIWIGONVIONCM. BC OMAGOHNA AOsTY al&od LBENIAIAB 
HICEMETBUB  alAIMIO6EMBIAJo AADGOALOOAHIGOAS MGM MSHalSAlrUscesy 
@JloaMoanoMaAIENoBsBc). ald>On|HBOS OOAIJAlo OMNAHICAR WiNGMNGO 
AOMEOE (CWIVUAOLIMN. HOQLOOAGIABOS GICOI°AISo AYIQIEAMIQo 
AlGoJHE1G HSTMOBSGM OMQHW alD0AlabswM EACGOMs cresldepnacaacne. 
ONAAIOMIBM re ALGIGeMAIW AOMoveMessds allemMigenzow aloocs3slod 
ADIMNZAICBAMOIENY G3 al000  DAOQIATIGA MG. ALO\TYAIGIAd +I EMo. 
AOAIABWUMNOAGIAR GHAUHOWIENY NOY GMNIWDOajG@OM. 


ANMYAllalMesBsoOs TYBIANGEMAS GOaHLaMaYo. 


APM YAIQAS  aAllevIwWaAXW  GOBCMVQJo OOMaJEMIQ>  allMlewousla/’ 
DOQLOOASABOS  GaIOLMNGoles As] AvalaGaos1es Wnaocm 
aAlMeMidamlesmMm C@lmmoeny aloaflasseMme (agTViagfo BBO, 1941: 30). 
LOD LOD (J O1ABOS GUOEUMEMAJo slMlemosedla@aemucdlay’ CRAUIQOS 
ABGIBOEMA DION alIOAMAGUMNGOHI1G GHE\Q0O!] OaleQEereG’. OMQAUW AOCWHO 
BB AOQYID(aJO!] HOOD AN, DSBM AYO al00HowM (Reading) GesironoM 
A000) MDa, A1C\IW 1Q BHOQLCOQGOGSAIW!) MIEMAle Oalqwoeny 
ONNAIE aggmlmMemo GORI E103 CLOHINGDO MGILBIMEMD GO) 6303 alo 
MQNOIERIM OG). CWIMEM, AaANIIEMo DsSe@sIM Epalln WMNnceGBOBE\00 
alooalasvem@oleds  eslmoem made Ball AAAAIG]4|O).(all.ago 
afle2@408,2009:99) ‘OSKy 2108 @lglVve'(Textual Criticism) aga alsaoeny 
lIoallaéveMmacn Mallaflanoad ASIDIIO{\S DalGMol s{loaamo. 
GQIAIBAlglaviewo (Lower Criticism), aANWe@|§lMVlve (Higher Criticism) aganleesam 
eersom! Geaamw  allesilano.. aillalw cased  MmMooreiloilescm 
POD) LOD (a JOB Mon0aNCl af alooalaéuemamilae Allewmndeslmoeny 
GQHAUCS@OIslViarvo ag] MMnsIEO® MMIBMA®o) (Autograph Copy) Wileaicesy 
AHINBAICBAMEY. aN lly’ (Heuristics), aocruadseveso (Recensio), agaceaven%9 
(Emendatio) aga QMe°-algesseBos’ ASlmmoeny GAIA Slslaviavo 
(Wlamegemnvegd@ol, 1986: 136). WnaMeallOley  GoaILveaoW aldoceRUB 
ToAdanaswmM caIgndENY ANIM]. ToMdaAN@la) aloes’ Gals ell, 
AMleMosslAnMtyOaoo!l Goaaw  @Aladlesxm  caigaoveny Mocroadseuoso 
AMMA WOaGM@. OIBaU7ds adil’ (Collation sheet) M@pooodss! eadaU6s3Ud 
MIBebIe@EMo OalQM WlSAIW agaemaucy (Emendation) Gvoato QaIINnNneomMos 
CHGOOMICGEBOM BC WAVAIN0e AIG EBM. HOQLDOEIGIHv3 agMacmdaucy 
AleWODAMDaAO! MUTWOaJ§G Ges AB6GBU3 alDOAlAGLEMALAYGIMOOI3 
HIEMO IGM. AVDEMACrlGoles BOB WMD al@loy@laexemos 
POD) LOO (AJ OlE518 &oenocm AMQAU ag@ernaoos) MIB@evIe@EMe 
OAIQEMOAMMOIENY EJLAAaeUTolad “ANG. AMQHhW  WINOTLMIM@DY 
GOA fl_gj.a06ne WAVAII0e MOQOOIMAINENY aQQAlo GoglHoaoany 
BIMOABUQAo AHBDME (WlawmceeMveged@ws,1996:157). aompellailmmmnnesrglod 
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HIMOAJGM all PQs af@TQAO!] WAVIAaCERMG MMNGIEAT MIA}eE\orlIe 
all@xepvaow GH voM6asd WONnaGwles ASMOAIoIcB AHIOEMAIAs M0. 
OMMOTMOAaJo OMNAAIOOR AHIYapZGHoOBAdlaJo WoeeMalaom 000d 
ONAGOICG = BIETMOAM allvoeHwd a{GEINAIMo Mlalo@EMe H.alQIG (GOLUCo 
HOO) = aMMlanoOlagela  eOomlm@éaioe! Ag] agge@l~mnes), 
ONIAIOCOR DWNIWMABIYA/GHOBAAgJo OMAGTHOA EJM|asIBoOGO &Cajo 
GOHOOBI|AJo DSBaloMo BO Wadlesacmeaslod Gow GOMVIWI\ AIAN. 
AlOAIABVMOBHICG EGENIIWIOa|SO®  alleqjavd  Wedal0I0GOIG  EJ/GM\hro 
COHSMIBOaJGOOIMEVOAUo GOAN  GeBNCGIABIEN  AIBGOMAMB!, 
OMNOGMaS]s! DSBaTy MSEBIM aKHAMIGAIOMGOId. GG Moa00W AAO) 
IQMe. 


CHAUGOH|SIMIAMOOICGA Mo ACOICBOAI aM P@M|lslrVirvo, ONAOGMAsA1.gJo 
ONIHIEOM == MoEMITWlaJo  MSBBHM eG} MAYA  GoeMInuemaoen). 
anmpallailmsssgas MoBIANGEMAYJo GRHAIMOS CHalMAngqjadeny 
GHAUCSOIslVTvaMla® aloUuDonawles MMNI&ICa® oa, aaveail, MMnGwlacd 
DOAIISe, MOUs AQ Wn, SCalMQaS MAMA qMrwmeol, Dsessla 
AllaumMmessos CRWIACl.gjoeny ANMWB@O|lslTVIMWvo JMG ABANOY. 
AOCAIABLOMOBIOA! AHQIG AISAIMIENY AMGE@OIlSIMVarvaGM HoMandBszMo. 


HOQLADAIMIABOS M0 HMEMo. 


POQLOOAYTABOS M@CBUEMGOIMo COUQOS EITUAACEMOOIIM. GOMads 
Onooaimcsss MM cansoolamd alaigoncnrslaje Mlaiaflajens. aMwailé Yo, 
CLOORVAIAQAI EMOaIcGBElOLISO]® WMMNnesBsas aimevoeueaAdenyY K0GCd 
ONAIAIMCEBEAJo MHINMG. CGLVaAl@e, MIslewoeal, Galafloam, Qwaieado 
DSO GOLMICBECG AVDEGDIWAMWIEN HOBANA HOQMLGDOEG|lAB. GoOleaino 
MNUPABANGIMIGS GOAIQOS TMVc@BMEM aROO GMIMACAIAM. GHA@s2A!lé& 
QOMACGBBIO Wlaialajo CANaNEBElAJlo TMaACINEBs QGEMo OalQaM alolar 
AlPQ) AHIIGOETROONGM. AAOHI@IYOlOA! GOB, aHBQyo  aHaM] Wan ksslos 
AIM all Esso HAM}, soAHlerV.0008, GoadwnoMlrun0008 Dseasla oosasasslod 
Alppallgjaslseaacm Grevoaomw dlaeilaimcessac, WsaG DanWloe! (amos) 
AYaMOle BIerM ellailMessso GLOORLAIA GOACOHIG GOHsAIAUM Oal~y 
aNMellailmesBBoeny. 863 alla] BI©o GroaicvoaileamM allaiimessvd MVbuwilud 
nocomylalg (Single Manuscript) agam Memamilaioeny OUOaIgM. 


DAOMQOS alAlSonesssleMinea0o!] Moslems! alAB6oolm Gomaiwl 
AOD LOO AJOlABIEN  CWHmoadseaimesselods MoMIaNClajlgasov. MISIGWILIAUB 
ANOAAIo O.2IQ/1B GJEM\ A OOAIBUIW)o GHAU\AIOINCMNe. MAI GoHeAsowes 
emg BIG Mell salegaeoers mMITWoflesM Moglemoelavs GoVvevaA0o!l 
DalBWMI1g)9G = OalOSM == MUlgJGaG0.  MIgleWoelaBos Mo0EsMEMo 
ANSTE EBM VAP alBjo AJSOMAIEBM De AOQOMAY. 


“MOOMLIOO) CBU BLING) CHU CBM Io YELNEMIMMIoY 
BONES ACAETYE) aGAlo ABO! aJMY dro. 


DOOAIQ, — BAIQJo, — GPOFIETOHOASe, — aGAlGBo, — OOAAIEO.alG/CMANGBo 
MISIEMIAIWNMNEGB3k) ElaueMlMooemMany HYD alBlo A\OMAICRM. (ag)cd.ail.all 
DEMICOIel, 2009:26). @j@lgse! MIN aAlSsss WM  MoslemoealAcd 
Mc@CBMEOo|GSOBOME. HOQLOOEIGIHVB MuEH0 COVCHALAIW DalGMIWo 
BE AIOGMAIM. AIAOAITVAIANGIWIM, BISIMOANBOS DalGAe Wseeslo 
EoUEMAACAM AHOQLGOOMNIAGBSOS MoeaHEMaoIM@ Goma 
DIBNESI GRAB EN/ERMOENSBIAJo LOD) GOD (AJ O1ABOS al@lag@emp 
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TCBUENGOIAY GOUOWING al@qinoAcMlay. anapellailmmnnoeimessslod 
WedlangeMaU4MSEDQBB MON MoAilwomessd MSa flaca 83 
AGIA DHOOLPOWOMAGBOB MOSMAN AP.  GHAUT\KNICEY 
LOD LOD (AJ O1ABOS Weslo @anwesd HNOADIQ A> WIOEM BIC, 
OAMAMAMOONIEGBOS EUTUAIAOEM MIGONGIOlaiE 00 GOVOHBLAIOS 
aNMeAllalo@@MmnesB3vd OO ArkI@ ho O.AIQVEMIGETIBIAM MoveMayessd 
BEIAIIANIMo TUANIMADIAro. 


PHOQLOOACOIABOS AJTUAVIAOEMAS JIT UW eGo 


SOC EDO MNSTAROS lBOo1 HO MesiesaM a@lal alsmMeda@DersoOsl@3Mo. 
BR HOQLGOEOG! MVEBEMIUB GH WMDs MOM alGla@e~NAoQo MudleswmMoy 
BIYIANEHIMIOIGM BCG WMNnGOlayY Goma Oo HO aANE@| Myesilencscd 
GOAUOO CQJPlaflal@aM@. B0ICCD HOQLCOAYGABo AYMATYAIGI08_ Goad 
HIC6MEGBBENS. WMIQVDNGAIGCMI, AM:afCAIMIEWI = alBOnJ¥G@OH08 (Scribe) 
ACGBLOM OOQAHBIOICM GAG GWMAIDINGSBO!. al006EBBOS POAlnJA\o 
ACAlasvUNEGela  cmreBldenarh00d  Hho@seMaAaAMe AG  Wnneolac 
Graicvoalesan HOD LDO(aJO1B AOCTEOOAO)o SlMlemosadlaQos 
GOSIM.NIMGOONG CLAIOW) OAS esa Qacen alo0allabvoma@lwQeas 
QJOcBQJACBGMMsc.  BIGGOWIaT  GHda/IOleale ABB  HAQLGOQGlaw 
AHOOlEB Mola eonaoo!l ITYO OMaQ\aO! eUTWOaJ§ EJOLAAlaAYo (Primary 
sources of evidence)? ai@lmqasm amslajévds (Secondary sources of evidence)! 
MDINCG EAD GLAOW alDaAlasvwM@olay allewOonsETA Qa OrleQerso). 
AOI |P Ho AIAMoM0@8 alooallaévemamlay allewmnoe8cm all 
PLOQLOO ATABo OOAOAIONS aG/GEIEMI HOV anollay AMMaINGIEMI 
NACHO) Qoalneilalade aggol@ ala! aoapellaimmnacssgo 
QeMawd Ndélalla@lnoeai Halslamm@olnoeaio ANOS] ANMIAINERE aROOd 
GYODIOIEM. HAIG MIAMANBAIWIN GTOYLNDID all HOWL GO (aJOile>Bo 
WMnnsa messed MoO BMl.gjAICBOMO. 


DalMecaNd@o. 
AAISICEEBSIAJo Alea MOANGASlajAooslescro SODLED OLAS 
AIMEVOEU@QENsOONG3AN). Alleemamarmlacd MoBEEMuoeAlaBoeny ales 


DOD) LIDAOIAB.. MAM Wloe! alas MOIGOIWIANTDIGo —- @JSANMOGBo 
OAMAMAMOONIEGBOS — alCPEalOAUAGBo —« TVECKUATAIONGIM  — (TYHDIB 
GRY1GSH9S,1985:vil). aJOl@ Wmancs3B HOMLAOCMOIMBs CRaj@a 
CRATVOEDIONGIONCMNS + DOMVALEBEBo CLAWIOAGBQo  GMAICI  alAl@o 
HMEIBIM OG. QMNMEIBOS alA@ajHU3 MQOICAINID al GOalLOMaAIOe® BOS 
ADINgGalam al@layr GeaceEersOleme MNuailm  mawamlrssles 
ABGOAJSLOING MCMMAIMAIMGINIG al&GalhsAlOs MoeailesamM alleqyevd 
AIBOCEWOOWIOINCGMN. DOQLPOEJOASGs ~ AHSMOASIM Goal AMhd 
Alaa} ONNAICOM DLNIEMA CaAlMOI1GAILY BB OMNOGO OIENRUCIMBS 
AB& DalIIMIENy alNM0AMAWwEM. HOQLGCOEIGIAEAG Moe ANOajGmom 
Qpallnailwemomessed MoQeanreMGlaBEQIers] AlMlemowilenemanes|os, 


2 anomMadwmama” manwe00e.0M ANY LOO AJOABo, AIMVIWIDOAIW afMYAcBBBo @JOLNAla 


AOBPIYABOS BSOMANIN DBO |GGOMor. 

10 QAIONAQIAION EMS’ MIMWo ME|GODoe, aGvMI@_ aj MoMEEMGOM aRHo ManWAAAM@aAve 
AMAOMNEO aVranNawM@ayw. OMNGMaG ajyojyomesss, MGMAA, MAIANICCB, 930013, 
ALAOHOO GNMAOMB agMla MONG DvdoajgM. @JafMasw  WMNacEwgas avomlaéwMe 
MQIINIGHNIAG MGM AMB1AYAOB aVZoo GHVOI1ELOM1O10168M0. 
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AMAMAMAlOONIGIBOS EJTUIAA@EM MLIW\AIGHEMEMIEM.  — GAIA 
AllawWeonNcesBEC. AdailgalsesM aoryellailm WMnessBoas  Mo@aeMEMAo 
ATUABOEMAlo Cal AHIPIGGIAR MIGMOajGCORJ|ABIO! aHMc MAIM1GkBo. 
PalMOMneeBBos DOAISAW WMOMGc HOQLCAYGAvd Moeesilesnensoy 
AHOBIMISOMON GHAILE\HO MIEN. 


WMmnamyaoil. 

R.S Shivaganesha Murthy, Introduction to Manuscriptology, Sharada Publishing House, 
Delhi, 1996. 

SM Katre, Introduction to Indian Textual Criticism, Karnataka Publishing House, Bombay, 
1941. 


allago aileamaja, — avoailabueme, @alewlecen alles, sdellend’ 
MUBAIGLINUOIA!, CHIGIEEHNIS, 2009 


agm.ai.al aemMlowildl, alocallaéueme MoMPaO1OI108, Moetpoaileone, Boaileng’ 
MUBAIMBLINUOIA!, CHIGIEEHIS, 2009 


633 Molo CLIO, AJM &M1Gan06Mo, CMHOBSIAM9 Dealers, 
OIBAUMAMAJCo,1974 


Tye008 GeviceHos, MolemoaMMaMyal, aaiwos alleon., Bdalleng’ 
MBAILINVOIA!, CHIYIEANDS, 1985. 
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USB9132199}1VIM1AADBIOL! OIai[SeIaIM 
Glaly a> 


GPNITYA O1danMée, Wgoesoacg BaD CoS GHA Hoalogiai eilgcoaje, 
AHILNBAD MCAIBELINWOIE! 


THE CONCEPT OF NATION IN VADAKKANPATTU CINEMAKAL 
Divya.k 


Assistant Professor, Department of Russian and Comparative Literature, 
University of Calicut. drdivya.k@uoc.ac.in 


(AIMUNWAWV9N2.90:(MNAGIAWCOMAILIOD “DLIMIIG’aQVM}o Pager§ CA 0BahoaiwaNaneo 
‘ASADBEHOB'AAM0 Alleddataflenne|§  (alccvoesBgloe! GnaldapdanlsMleyo 


ApIy eaBdanls@leso (alaieomleie am 2l09}e>B06M ‘QIS09 18.2105} 0B 1 
BNOIMA2 JS) MO).2OMo 2105308 GQwIen0e)! MIGa21ANo2)5 NIMIAAaBoMIeN 


‘a1s@n aig mviminda”" aga ANE a 1} MO). MIS}AIPIMMALO 
CIBN I OGMANO avaalcono MI@eAJ™M Qa SIMIWIAIOISMMIEM 
AUSONB210G BIO B\00JDI}IMO). aGVIMI@B, DD AUSANWAING}AHOB Dasl€2IAila joes 
1960 = &BlO3 = MIGaalaNAaS = MIMIlAaBleIIAINg GHW) 6300- Oda samlad 
BIOMMGCMUIWALO OD(AYID (AIMS OVITH(.MO6GBB}AIN MAIN AIWICNAN}MO agamareny 
(AUMNINDAMIOLI  (alMom Q19B0. ada somad, CBOTMMO}JAOS Qa1e {SEND 
POMJIMICAAMO C1SHDIOD ogZaMosemiowamladg Midaloioled ainiac&véd aieila 
AEAULMANMMNE aVHam M107AI1100a/919JNE. DLIWIBIEBWIWMVD}JOS  }a16a4SO3 
(alalomwlerneny AUS ANBA1NSJMVINIA& DSOaIS}MOOM)o (AMUNDLOMIES 
magéonien)™)). 


MICANIDIWUIIN UB: E30IWM, DALIDIBIEBHIOM, EGB0TMAVIMIA, AISANB21IG J, 
AUSBNC2IISJMIMIAA VO. 


CBWDIW®, Mawjad Cawlom, aeIMIsleawlwma 


OQ0AaH(So, GBWIMWD aHAMAWJOS DOCAOGD MWosNMWlajBs 2IGa2JHU3 alaomomi@do 
MNQONEAB MSHOOOMGGOHAM  @HOoGO}AMMNS. GOWJMAMOo G3vlIWMD}o 
OOMNG GECB\AW ENITWAYENS aHM}o EBWIOM GQWIMAOWOS OIAIGMOEN 
DOQAUCHAINSO) aHMYo AGlGaxM  GADGADEMIGY MaAaIMAIGM WMD alGajHslod 


ABQANO LaIWoMaago’.” AMNEBBUASNSONG aleiaiewm Qja100088)M 
AQAOICHMUIDAIEM GBWIOMMAWM MIMIGUIDAIO AMOAV (aja fMAnaM@) agemMoens 
GAICWEMITNIABJOS AlBo. 80} datiiSMOlo@ CoOMOaAM Meld RNOHoOs 
AZIONEMAO}M °HISA6GBOBSLOIO 2] GRAIGLHISOIG AYOL\UOAW  Gel(aiowesss) 
OMBHIENS a¥HOWWMNIIWS EBWIWDMWOIGLA MNOIEO}OAM OaloM},AW MlMaAMGONG 
MAG aHMOOleaoymMons. Manas, aQZeMqgy aneiné, omMIMUIAS GoOdeaw$avend, 
ADNAN GaHIMNIAMNIIG aGAM|AIOIENS (AIWOMAIDJo MY F@HNWEMIARB asMosav. 9D 
H0F.24010S}HBJOS al DNOGOAOGHIG MimM}ahons  WMaMjad  GawlMMM}oSwW}o 
GBW-OIaH|STMIATB  DOBAUOGD  Mo0MIMWEN}AM  @AHECMrAINHwB  DQensoeMyons. 
DAML WEBWIDOMDJO CBVO- O0aH(SANO GHWJMAArOLIGW) QaloOAINBOIO6MAM}o BBW 
DlLAITMNIMGOND GONG ACM alsBJOoNBIM}AEM AGAMNIAGY al@a00An00}0S 


a1080.° 1920BS108 AA AMTUGHWUW6I3B}JOS (AIWOM ASMOANDIE}M ao. aad coow 
BHA AVANT alP G\UAMSOO1G MIIM}JOAINS CBWIOMOWHN MN 2YBB 2IG240306) 
MISH AJONOON}KMG). GCOOWNIDIOS Glo OGONIG WAM WEsBwIOGM Mv0\AORS\O! 


PONOB MeMeNG 19, 20 MyQOENAHFZG DQSOLISIOM MEQwWID AMeIOS@m (native 
capitalism) Glow conylOaMs@wonds(Madens (qtd.2016:484). Dam Weawilomnjos 
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DOBAOTOAN Ooo ANAHIMAGHAO}A2)}2BS8 Mlolanemessd  aAJEAMIgG Alem 
2OQIO) aAIGMaIOM8 onilasad all BME. ABIEBIEMIM@a/Ne ep MaACaoAABg DOajMa 


AM DAMLBEBWIOM agamoend Gaegado aldleaymed ( 2012:216-219). 


DAMS BEBMOMDZOS (AIWOMOaJG MANEWMUD GO MOINIGDIHEBWIOMWID}0 
DaAU(SIDEBWMIOMWID}AION QjaAloOAINBO) aHMMMOIN. GBWIWOHOD,OS aloajseNa 
GM\AMIGAIGMIMAIO) WlSdo BO} SOOM\GDONOA! NMEIBUWASHSOIG @aloMdh0BB)M 


MGB BO COnti[SOMlOL! RMOWoHEMAM aRaMOGMIOWDIEN. ale a10UDIOM, OOE2} 
BBSIOLID}O EIWIDOMOIJOS MoalOa|SANGAIG MNOla] aRAMOGMIOWGOIA GOWOoWE! 
WOONO}JAMG OalNM}JAIOW M0ISA000, AM, BOa, AloV0o ag MIaAMoD1e mM). agamo@3 
DOJ BEBWMOOMOD MGHYO12JO) OalW}JAI MOMGOMAIAIMN®}o @Ia%H(SIO( AIDS 
OOTY M6GBB}AOONIE}AM). MDOCMCOAIAITUNOW Mo OMAIHIWO k0IMI1e>OoMDIEN. 
MVI0ASAIG DANO SJAGIAS(MaA1OANAVWO a¥Y&oOOEMNIOWo WMAMLOW}JOS all oolens 
M1IBo aAAMALIDAY) alOg|SJMAMNBO1O}JAMJOAIM Jo MU aOBIUJLOMEBBBJo LIVEN GHOISO 
NEBBBJO ALIGANLIONIGIOAJS RNEWOB AHJFIMIMAHMOGHNS MWI0THAIG AID aco 
CAAOlO MN0aN19}MOIM MaoVdDlaflgyens ag*amjo onflaiads afluvoaaceaycm). aHMBleno, 
BHWJMHAIW EBWIOMIEMIOWAOIABD}o EBV - MdaH(SOAM MeIDenss mas 
DJOSM}0 MalOafSEANIAILOJ AW aRAMOCMIOWS DSOLIS}LAYMOG) CHIBMIAHMEOOO 
HAIJSIMIMM GVEBa0o GEN alOWHajsym (Bipan, 2012:218).ca0g8MIacemo MaMJ4«d 
MIMAMACGAUAIOW  oGb1A>G1A9003 MNSTOIW (WOA6BBJo aK°AMOIGMNIOWOOIGAIL6) 
MOILOMONBAD GOEQaNo GElaloWHajs}0M}(2012:226). moo acezsOiaoyeo@, MIO 
LAMSo, BMIWVaIM$o, CAMVIaYjJeNM©o, AIMANADM, MIGqQeiVs1IHEBWIOM, AMM|OGaI 
BHO OSEAN OlaH(SIO(AIDSWWIT)(M6FBVZIG  EBWIW(alMNIMo ~~ MJaIM00M}Q9 
GNIS) &>}S1 BHA>BaMl6N004S}MyoNs. 90D 00A94(S1ID (AIM) WUDOTE OessB0er" 
DAML BWEBWIDODIOS GHWIOWAIABOO] AOM. 


DOCG CBSIOL!  CGBWUIDOATIGMIAM)o DaAMJBEswIOMAW aA CNlGlamnre®Moe) 


GO DalGBWIOOAOS MGAMaYoOGHNs OJo1H04S}M} aMaMmoens. ‘MaM}608" aga 
CMOWCONIGLIOS DLIWISID,0 MMPMJo, EMUoMIGIDM}o aVpais,oawWL,MG) M6s3B},0S 
OOM CBWMIOMHOBS DGalGloflajoom.  GEsWIMEMIOWANO  DalGBwIMEMIOWAo 
AOAMal@alOHAID) (AIWNGIMAIOCGMAMJo GAGIMIG CHOBo MAMSM}JOS BO} QUEMALAKI, 
Q0a4(So MOMWMIMEMAN}O Odkd.agd. aleMlAo8 M1C1A21e0},M0) GIMJOa0ensoem 


(Panikkar, 1995: 47). aei@osleswlOM (GHOBIOM) OW alMajS}OOIWIEN AOR 
DMJOOM GB - OnU(SOMAYOo EIWIOMD}HSOJo SMAHYMO). aAEIMOS) 
AGOMINGIQ GB - CGOMIMTUIMIO Mja%iS1GN}AM aQHOOIGMIOWAIEM AEIMFI1E3Ww1Mo. 
DY aQO&OOCMUIWOGO Mf a%iSla] Oag/HJGHIBOCM, ALIWIB1ABJOS DOO\SAaw aI 
Ag|SJOO}JAMG) MEANMnoMaMlenasmosns. 


MISJAAGOGONGIMAM}o GHWJM1AEIV - CaM(STLOAIWOMAOIEAILN}BS alGlaéom 
NOGO DOA, aAlQMOMOLI0G0 aVYMOlG MA GWM AJSONOeelsajo, 29M1M 
DOO] CACGOIPALOOA|S TMLGMOWMM}o LOJOIOAWW OaloM}AeMADeloMlce! 
BN}0, GHWJM ADO DO fO3M-BIAUECMIaANWIASIGAIHNJo, AJSJoMU, MH(Olaly@}a¥venimMp 
BBSIGLIGNO CHOBACO alPABGGMloflenyM  (alLlOWIeN CHOBIMMGAIMNOMe. 
DMSJWVEBWIWOMOOS  GHWOOWEAZO AGOMal aHeElO dai(SlMm,e1\6s3B}o 
CHOBIWMEANMNIMNGOMIANO LI6M00. CHOEBIOMEANONOMGGIA ens e1gesBs)oonsary 
MMC afl, MDBOISo Mole21169}M)}; aAHTMINIMIe MQoenslang GoaimvoMB19h.6830d 
DOO 1930HUB AMO Mens, M1GANJAM BHB\PISANO, 1930HU3 2JMO 1960 BUd AMe® MS 
QAM COHNBIPAISANo (TLYMG, 2014:197). EHOBIOMEAOANINMAMIONG (alEMSaO) Bo) 
ADCAMI§SJOAla) BOGNANAGWMAIMIEM). K9OlawW ADI ASANMOGIMIO Kom Maro!) 
MoAISI]AO}RAMOIANOSMoeM AMABoM6sBUd Melaes aime. B60 MAW ROG NIWM0 
ROMIAMABVIMaAl@ANDIMG. GEoJOH}Jo PIWIMADAMAMAOMD},OS DJE16H3B0G8 (oIGa10A) 


MDI (2014, 195 - 196).°AM}JoUJO6MI AM}aAU\O1o’, “MMHONGOW AM,a4}M0LO}” OS 
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BAD alPoASOCCM(AITLNIMEBBJOS (AIAIEM EB CHOBIOMEAIONIMADIAA AMYo%45 
CHLIO AMIGIAOGD oOA1g8101089)<M)}. 


ADS WOBANOBANO MWAYBOWalGlaHiLOCCMAIOANDAOW AMACEsEBSIGSMIEM}0 avo moezy oa! 
Q}JBVANYO CHOCBIMAVIOIGHUIWGOIG GS1D}O2JO}JAW aNO@lawoe MLIGMIGAIH ROO) 
ANeadVAecsBs4s ABEM rIGADEN MEADMNMEMlaAdg ensd07AIGA0O) AjM1G afl. 
DBOISO alGNaMlGN,AMO (2014, 197). GBWID(aAITUNIMANoO MSOMJaGUAYo HAaSorMlqn, 
LAITLOOMANo MSGONW MsSoHalSAlyABoar WMD wlg@oles MeanMnoMMoee6s3OB 
MIGINO24O). MASAO, AMOMOGalaUmM, EMME Oseaslo cava 
LAIMNIM DOCGOMoflslay  G0a%4(SIM(AWDMS WWMM 6BBBJo NOMNW1AABAWAG010)1>B}0 
CHOBOONG (AlaIPMoflooajSJMG) DAOPIMLISAMMIAINN. GBWIDMEWIOSIaJo EHOB1O 
MDJo WDD WIG@ONG ANEOAIM HaAlQMajSJMJNs. “COOMOAMIEASIG GOE1AIMaANCGO 
DIANE’ Oo “CHOBOAMIEMHGIG3 CNB rAYAND}d’ Ojo PaAIQJM ANGWIH6B0SJBBe_@Ha010 
NEB DVPEBJAMOCBBOMN MIEN. D.ag)o.agyr BCMAICS EHIS) DLIWIBIAOBHNO1O 249} 
OYMM}0 allMS 2LIWIB7GBJOS DOO{G)2I aVA aANWB1®GeONxMM®}0 WE GQWM 
ADOOOOMOICN (2014:198).2LOTN1OATMo AMAL] ABNGaAMMo &JSIWOW 80} MWA) 
ADAOD) ANGIAIM OaAIDM}JOGOINS 1940 HEBIOS HADSEMIAGYalMNoMaIo CHoeBanlacd 
MEAIONIM (al IWOIG TrEZlAIAoO] MsoOaisymyens. 


OAG/A$CHOBOAM GYAIV}AYO NIGaAJOIAG1G3 MSMJalAHo aYoQS}AON}AM). OaG)hr} Gar 
BO AMM DYGOUIASOONIA QJalo MOGAIWOMOIN 1942 - 1945 MOEIMAISTOIG Haayyormlqy 
210GS] MSOMI® (MEADWAINWIO}) HOWOAMOAM D.aHo.aHMA. GBElaoMoajs}mM (m0. 
afjo.ogy7S., 2008: 296-197). MOMIMODMIENSS GHWVMWIIASIaNAM] wlamM}o6206ng)BB sos 
OaAlISANABIANOS 1957 G8 Oa) CL2.0Bo MONIC ONJAAJM ENS. MGMOGONG, Mealomno 
MlAIMNIM68Bd3 BIMIANG}AANo MIMI MIAN@AANHO AMMOGAGMUANo AMAIA 
DOD GCAIACMOIWOMGMAMIOHIMNES QalOa|SJOMOWSJGOOOIN @HW}MH>EHOBANO 
ALIMIFIEBWIMMW)o. 


CBNIWOAW)}o AWIM]AW)o 


EBOIODODIOS MCAMCOIG MIM Aww aelw alBjAaoleo,~mMyJens. “sMamMjadqviena’ 
ADM MoL6MMOM AVJAUM MAMJGHIOCW}o AS EWMoMlaflaaym amon). eavlw 
OO} TMIMAD}o MaMlejss DY MIMLVOGMALH}AM 2] W0O0Bo MOlA.UEMEGBSJeNs9OO1S) 
ONS. O0a94(SOCO) AMWBGalMo OrAIOIJAM ONG GaJS] AWS DAORNSIGOGONINBS alo 
BQBCALFAvend aflwsla@lwaymMyens. a*iM0G WAMJGalooeal BSjCleoWo R&M6s3s}0 
MOAUOOOW BO} TDAJAOGOIG Cda%M(SOGD ANeoaMo O21V{1G0N0MN}BS Cuda Gas) 
DOWSACTHMAHNIGG HJSIMG BVO DOW\ABUSOOEM ag*aMIENd GEOG OA16E] Geel 
(ALMOAISJMO.aMG] MIMAWOS MIOWIMo MW66006 MOWMeMaenss cowlewo, 


OSAMafaudd agVaMaicmsns agiMEewo #&sMeaI0eMN) (Jyotika, 2004:6) agad oaiéal 
Morssileam). DaDpa LMUAloMIMla aysmnoo,0 80) ‘cauolw mImila’ (national 


cinema) moan) aga ANGVaMa flanod TLIW18H}H.AAM}0 OAS 
AOD}JAM}.GHBEWFVORB B60 MAD BME allMo ANDIAAXMOAOAS BO} 
OIaH(SOONATB COMAIIGM'O}M) aHM PLMWGOIG Mimo (alGaloBMo |wvoenoens 
MIMAAG BMNEBBIOS (LWRDAW BECO GIVOIGLIAS BECO MAD GREMIMaeGM,aMOlAnaS 


BQ} COa(SOMIOG GONAIMIAO MENS aga Clad GHB§ZA0B Mo'rlesilen}m,(Jyotika, 
qtd., 2004:218). mamjoaw 80) a@ndiisoacn Mew AGEHIaflaflonymM  aH§ 
AISH6GBSIGS BAD atlkBlaViMMawoens agay CDI NJO2AND}0 Gelasowoajsymyons° 
(Ramachandra, 2007:704). 


BHB\OOO AVIMIA alo O0BS3JEMIOW MAM} BOQ} alOQDOWIAI® AVIM (AMOIaz(SHOOM 
DONO). GID}JAAIMNSOOIM MIO(LAMaySq WMaMsOloe! MIMAAOBe\oo O0eBdoml 
WG COEMASTOIONM DMEMAID MISClAUoMEs3VWHOJ0 MIMLUAMeMessVBAOJ0 MsJa!leano 
ABJOAUIIO) — MHIOM(AMOIaH([SOTHANM a}BB MOQ 46H3BOIN. —alYOIEM-Ong) lao ous 
FBIAHNOSMD}0 MMJIMAHANG®BJESW}0  alG (MAJ HONIOIBBJOSM}0 KLIAaIG MesssSlenos 
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MIAISONANA  PHLWGwOB,  WDAMLOOM MIO(\AMOMUS  MOHGaloosos 
BSla))A>SOMOlMoens GRAIQOS NIM AWB CBWIMEENIWAOO 
AMIGA 2JO.TOMLAMJSGOIMJAJM MIM MIANesoovrMessVJo GBD aimonoMaMlacd 
= (AIGOSGlaj NOTWIM}OS GQWWcsssSoeni WMawmjawqimlaesjos DWsssanonow 
MIGANOAr/lOAMO. MAIAMOAID] §BNOAMIGBJo alLBGVOHIG G@HAMWIBJo M}aIGBA)} 
DIOL DUWAIAI|S}M AMMIGWOANAHION G0a%4(SIOMIGERDBJO MOI HFlo3 ve 
AAIOIEAM) aga aflLagQards Cowoda\asiemMad Moleaaleayamyens (2016:14). 


ALIWISICBWIWMW}0 21509080198) 01V1M104B}0 


ALIMIBAVIMaAWIAoS, ALIWISFIGBWIWMW OS MBaMoNwleloen 
DSOaAGIOHINSO}AMG). MEAIONIMALAAIDOIANOS QjaloOAIWNs GW) M>CHOBOCO 
WI ALIMWOBMIMAHBIOA! GHULIM ISM LNBSIG3 _3BLU0} DOH}AMG). MEaloMnoMov0 
DEBOB MW AG aYOHIMNS GHDOJMACHOBOOAN MGAMOONIG a18}G210}AW}o 
O2IDIIM} DALIMIBAVIMMA. alCWMEsBoBD}o Oag*MMaOfosBOBD)o @HAMalBA00910}BS 
WDOOCIUAFIOL GHB\HOINIMIAABEWM Mo aAYGlaleflay, MoIAaosoaelDoacdwsB 
MAM Go flaYoHoIMNs ONO BO} aAlAlafLMaAlOMEsaGO AEIMOBAIMA Q01024S}GO} 
MM}. 1928 © ALIMIBMIMA AMMMa&hJDIOA (1928) BROS LMo OAIBBIMJOONSHNENO BO} 
MV001SAIGHO}AOAM MAIOIGAA6 ABG2J (alaflwnymMo 1950HSlaoen. OAgFavimla 
HBOS GMNASOSMANO GLAND AAE2JOG, MIGD}WEaldG MSN (aIGAWEBSBJo 20 
QO] MIAIMAMIQM aAeIMIBAVIMA CHOBODI1OGM GHWM106M (21lG:1MaCBISJo 
MAF H\CHOBOAM  GPHAUMSEGOOISJo AnG)H$MOajSJOIS6BWBJIMYO) 1950 AHEBHSMoen. 


MCaAndEMAONG M10 M0§)3H06 QILOo GremIMloaa,mM ahéem 
ALIMIBMIMAWMIANAAwWaAN AIG \o Mieweo1el (1954)o Gremlmo 
(AAGOMAGANNIAJMG WMOlad  sCoMmowoeN. agHw@lgaoddvlal  al\MaD le 
MaN0&G2JUWOOLJV0 ALIMIF1GBIO/10,M). CHOBOONIOL! @HB\OOO 


AAIDOBMIMADWIAR®  aHgmMe  Mieeno01ellow@ (alWoM  GeAIBIVoADBEBsSlOeI0 
AMOD1IO}FAM) (COWDhohati6MAB, 2010:28). 


OaG/H$CHOBo DWOLNION\AVAJIM OIA ANI DMoesIW AMMAMALSGIGal0Lljo CHOBOCM 
BOC GBD) BENIN) CHOBo GLAIMMaflenoalG@. O10JO0H902/1GH00IGWO MEIMNIO 
QYHIWED GLE] MIM AL1G3 Bia OCHS r2MO1GOGOOalGO) ANa}] CHOBIMoIM, 
ALIMIF1ABOO), alDOOIMNSO6EN. 1954 © ahoamlosasla M12160} 0108 
ROMIAULMSOMERBAIQIGM  aDyWOMIWOWIMaTM  TMAOIVAGMIABSB OnG)/HEHo 
BOCTOO}0 GBU- CaH(SOTOW)}o GIOIOL! aIMDOCHODJAIEM GOAIM OaIQ AMG). ROO1W® 
DOLNMOWW}0 GLAVAMACSBCOAOGNOCD}O WAMAIO MAlalIOSs,OMJOa0eNs MAGLIO 
oho (1951), MJJMEalajG GMIOW ( 1955), OI@layA agaM alyed ( 1956), Aslamow 
ALMA (1961) MAM AMMA M@IWMEMM}QANO Mo°%AlANo MISE] O0100}MM}0 
BOOM - AMDVYAIMAGM aAMNNEWS aCDO1AGH2jHOJ0 OID NEaomnomayemg 
CBBOB  AVYAIISJAOJWIO10}AM). GYM) EasWOlL! MOM, AAMUMMe BeElsMjJo MaMlenss 
Mo°AIGAUAOIGS BC1LZOM AUAUOMIJo, BUD} AJSIWOM}o MAMlejss oOHaoysv} coe 
ASIDION GONGMIJo MAIGEINMJo GoaAGepMjo MaMlenss Go10Glo3 Geaide~padg @a4Alo 
( @0M21(3MB, 2009:4) AAIDOBMNIMIA MelM}OaflajO  MEANMNIMa/NOMNICS63EB0S}8S 
(PMNENISDMOAIENGID1OJAM). NGAI MNIM MoABEBBSIANoO PWHWIMHEHOBMIGAMONONENo 
DSOaAlGOAONS AUBSIM}JAIO}AAM ALIMOSMIMIAGIAINE GHBjH0Al alsaom@alogaVvi~la 
HBO HTME2IOQMO). Oa HsGHOBrlloaNan,evdaio 1961 BIEN alssadalgy MIMlaad 
ANODMNOGTBJIMG). 1956 G8 OaG)H$CHOBo WOLNIONAIOWBIANO GLAM00) AOMMIéwo 
LOIEBMOSAIONGO1O}AM (alLOID M}SO}ADWOIDIOZMIOAIM}o DY (allLSlOONAIOEN DOH 
AIACBIOSIaJO MIM AABJo MDSHalSJMOMAMIo afl. aHMM. GCOWIa%EMDB MELO} 
CM) (@OWIe\ ademas, 2010:42). 


AUSAHOMWAISIMIANAABJO WONG CONMGIONIAJMIENS. OG) CHOBMOIAMO, AleadsIMav 
ACHOO MJSBANBS HAYA MITUavssoo@og allMayaisein}evIoo QSoHais,am, 316°! 
AIL MIENBMIAM CIaH(SIMIMMEOMMWOS HOPIGMIM AISBOM@alog,MIMlAaB afloal 
MDS}ONIM DG). MaG)H\CHYBOOTOD DOMAINE  WOLNdMONJAIGO}M (al L1MEWIOSIaJo 
OOM, DY O0a94(SIWAVAIGBIAIMNOWLAS] AISKOBaAlNSIMIMAavdH6) + Geslavogenio 
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WM OarAIGQENslOlO}M). ANeAosrIMALAGS MVjatiSlay BOG), AM, MDB (W}A1ao 
EMoQPlo rNMafMEafoOW CHOBOGD ROIMJIOIOAI, AMIO IMAI, AoMalaooiles 
WIA MAI Cda(SEOAMOW ABWBMGGO aGEaflaflenomjss (WoMewBBoeN} als 
AONBAINSITIM AAG MSGMZM. 


AISHONMBA1NGIDHBIOL! ALADJo HLN0al0(M6IW3BJAIEM) COQIGIONGS B\WosnIa}J MAMAN 
PONG DBEaAJOAMNGLNYMO GWM GB - CdaY(SOMaNg GAINAIAIGMIOWAIEN. 
L210GBW1ADIO] MAIMMANIOZAD A10HHAIG] alOMOJeGBOZ CHOBOONANG Oa1OMJAIO 6) 
AHOMAIOMIOJAION GAIMPaflaYoHons (alHEsWAHESsossS| eG GH00Q GEBd0M0O! 
CHOBOTO TUM AAW MEGaM8N}0M)}. CHOBOTOD O010M}ANG BQ GBWIOMWIO! 
MEGB2flHNAOIEN aAISHOMal§ allMeBd afm oOdrf.VROHJ0206 Melee} 
MOICAIOA!, a10G]OMB SMW WD AWIMHIW& (AEBMAOOIG Mimo Gesdeom) 
CHOBOOIOM 9210M}ANO  BJMALHIEIDIAS! = AISAHAB2ING}HOB  GEMCAilaflaenoad 
MUI Aa8.06) > ¥1610)). CGOOIANAS AlDOIEMIAANOo aldaAIManacw BO) 
MAG aNOMOLGONIOTB GCAO MAGHj®WIOIEM, MIM A&w. WyEOaI}«8 
CBWIDMAB (NAMVIOL] QIMNE alOMNlOJoGM M6WBQPOS GOIM e)OH0EIAnAON 
SUM 1lGO}AMOYSalOL! ASAONWAINGIAHOB CHOBAOIOA OalOMJalNOOMes 21GlLMaAIe 
20Q08 MIM AAW) APlaoM (22}H08, 2013:61). 


BHEOIWANO DIVIWIGaJWJo BEOMMJOALIo AEIMNIDOOA AWMo aNoadaAd@0 aflosonm 
20O}AIO/NO}AMOAUB1GS MIMAAW GIO CHOBOMOA OaloOMJA0M A@aloOMIe$ 
DIAS] BIQIM). alYGM}OoaNHAGloe! DVIWIG24 CA(BArLOIaAlNLMAIO] aloxam aviMla 
MIEN AISHOMalHQMIMlA.cWOEMIOB1loe! PaysMIMlawow VQaqnlwoday. BQaplwod2y 


DIOL! BO} NOMGONG GAH “CHYBAIMOOAL MN) Addario fleajomMyens. (a1GBW1ADAOW 
ANOMIOIAIaAIGGONG + MiM}o PDeMlMoeajow CGHOBHOMOAI aHmM alsa/wilceles 
DOGO] CHOBOOION OalOMJalOOMOSAIAS] AIQ{M). 2109}4U3 (alatoea@mlayensoo!l 
QM (AIGBWANO 210§)hB103 (aAlM1al9GGOJAM (alG3UW06BBBJo DALICNIONjo GEOIOLI MIS}a 
BDO. CGLONPCGOOM ASGOMIS aGlIM MOIGJOOJOGO ho(CBlGaJoc) SIMO 
A109) DENGOOIG GOJMG. ASAOAWBaINSJTIMAASIANS B\V0}A0A}AM MS HSOMMoS 
OOMMIEN. aG/1M0G8,  al0GRHSBIOL! BSOMMIS alaiMog ooeeesBSloaioaMmoncmM #103 
MIMAHEBIGAIG) 4OBOAOAMNIOIY O0a%4(SIWSJMAOW WIEN (AIMNANDOMo 6.219} AM). 
ROM IMAIO!] AM}oU4jNG (aAIEGM\ Ho h)SIHBIANo, 21I0BHSlano, ANASANno cs oa/leis«ssl 
ERA] CAIGONMGHHA|SIO}AM HSTOMISIONOL) MIM AAHG B06MYMO), ANa} agejo 
ROITMIAOBO)0 D’UWBHLNIBBIM GOWIMACACBOONIOA! OaloMAeMaveiasens MVIdlaAde 
BIOS BHOULIMCISMMOIENBBO. AH(O1®BJo MOWOW BEMMM}o WMVGaimow Geo 
AANo DJTMWIAIW AISA EalNSOOQ}o BEIMOIM AseTHIA GEMNAYo aldoMM}o alBsyAaI108 
AIMANOAINA AJSIOIC]ANAM, GSJOOINSaAlvAJAM RIDlAMe!lom CAaeonolanaslejam 
OaLOJMTUNAIDIEN MIAN AAB1G3 IMAM). 


MIMIAAS1G8 H0EM}AM O0a94(/SIWMOWIAOO°LISMONIGS OOROAI, MIS}AING], GRAI@JOS Mv0e 
AUAOOO] ANOEWIBLIGO a/NIMMEBOND)BIOOEMN. CENBOOCONANBS Oa%(STMOW1e0 
COAISMMOEMN MUM ALT1G8 AIEMIIMG): 1. CORNCOEM 2. M0SIAINGIABIJOS GOEMo. a1} OD} 
MoalSANIMAAH1G3” CoeAMA (AALAATLNIMS @GBoaflajomIeNe}BB COBSOEMAIGM}33 
©). HSMOMOS BO} OOCWJAHOOJo GY COSMO! WIOEWIALIGNBIOI GHEeMENo Dey) 
WIG2JWJo AHCOWMEYAVIDo HEMajMAVID}o GOAUMMaflaOHa4SIM). MEajoSlajog) 
NIMAAHBG” MISIANPMAOBWIEM AHrIGM}AIMO). 002HOMGAI@Jo MIS} AIN914.B}020000) 
GO[AIWIM ALNIalOMEBBBIOOMBIANO DO GOW1AHI0Qa16B3d3 MIM AGIG 2,009,290} 
ONS. aGyIM0G8, MUIAIAASIOA! (9S}A10G1A42BJo 00220HHMGH0O}o ANEWIRDILNB}Jo MOS}AI0 
PAGODA CBW} alhOo PHWAMH GBW - Ca(SOMlOL! QALEIVeesS0EN) DOSOOofls) 
ANJMO). 


AUSHOB2ASGMIMIAAG  MGAMNALOH2|S}MD AWIATOH CHOBo AeADaIMAMAGGMIGS 
ROMI-AMISIMUOIMGONG aAlleelanaajg aSmMowoens MeiMlMleomomsles,, loge 
DIG AOMOGaAlGUOD}o DBIMANIAOD}o PDOCOMaflSlaj} MosSlow GoatsMwowsn, 
cand) §=Mlelnc&083)™M BOCMIIAIGHOBWIEMN + hIM}MG). GHCOODE} AION 
RIGIDJoO AMANO CMIAHIOD AIAMS AHOB Aflaidado AV¥laflayWanoad MloaomlenyamM 
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GAIAILO] MOG]OE! GOCIANONS. BOGIMJo AMAYALI, WIOMM}o Galo@ogaflojaosend Maad 
AABIOS ASOM}JECAINS NEMEsBOBIMIEM OOVOAl alOD}ANG). MOMEGM1E}BS AMAMeGal 
AVNAIO) MAla0S{GU @OB\HOLl AISKOMalH,MIMAASleNSM1Bo hIWMI0. MG2j9Bl 
BEONMIOA BEONG BIG, AD AYMSoMAlQpo® AGONoUMNHess4d 21} L1GOO1O/10}AM). 
BECOMNMNIAIO NOWUISUTWo aHhLiGGONO1EAM Mja0lGM}6OBG1OLI000B AISAO Galoand 
AMM WAY AMANO MIDG1E}M). BeOMan aAlanaaMlawRom oaigleim,o Ges 


DLONDW}O NGA] CUA DIMAANAM AGO1ABIOS LJGOONIG GalosooAyons. ‘e010 


AMANO CMIEGMOAL! BEOMMNOGB rl6GWO1GN}S ANJoUsom EMIalDMoMema’ eEMmMad 
AJHMDIBO}AM}. DOCEMMADG) AJSIMIM MOMIROMAMGOMGOal§ GON}WIO1a EBS 
BEOMA alOW,AM : 


DOM MD MosSlow@ Aono HoGanenso MlessgZoen). MewsBJos Ow! 
QM} aG/OAY aVYQaYo ABraAGMoO Oo)2i. M20 Male Manles aileoowo 
OAL aAPaYAlGGOIOG AMO®sGoOlanjo MIOENOIENo DoayMias Rowl, aw 
AYMSIMo AJSVOM, UMMA HOr21D Wadd agm), EMIGHIOM BQO 
5001 MlM038 Manos Mosladg GelaAdMANRS aflezWalo ag~axamanjo 
ND} HIGOJMN}AMLHN00. GH alMWOAGONG amMoad Mlesw3EB0OS0aJo 
DeNsdchoJo 


ADMIN. BROCMAMAYDJIOMEBBHAQO GO, MAGDIMYBOEAIOWIE} MOSM AMIniMo 06m}, 
M BEOMAG MISANGHAIIOTO ROOJOWAUAG MAj.oOMlaw  (a@lMwlwes 
ACs] AMMOGAIAUO GHWI(aAIDWM AIAN GHWAM CBW - O0a%(S@ONIOL! aldeMo 
AM. MISIOMW OOAVIOSANO MAIWIMANS OaH/HJANo MH6HNXM KBAMIEMS}Jo aflgal¥ a4 
DMIAIOLIM SEONG AlsGO2080}M}. 


ALIMDIAFIGOASS @POs,\kMIMawow M1e18)O103 MSeNOAlal BO1GO}0 AMMOIM}o 
MOIMAMN ANJoUYA, AOMANAGD aGIM WOGBajOMlawy OySGaJWos MEajosl acon 
TMG BLW\HAHJMOG). Milean}WICMG, GAIOOM (HIWEM D0TYds) OIGGaJOoflaj 
MBOWMNIWS alOW},AM): 


GOAIOM BO} MLL AMJoUsMoO] AIPM}... MIWJo Ada{lBa0O}o 
AALILIMM}o BAMJDIGOENB.. aGM1As) GLMIALMo AG 


agamoen. BEONOG ROMMADMAYMSOMAMAQJOGO) JSJOHSGADHBIANO B\WOJAIHyMO) go 
DOMANACOMIDAIM. DLIWISMINAMAADEA1G3 O210OYOA HYQAIG1ABIO}o AMAVE/#a102) 
HBOIOINOIN DYAYIO ALN MEWH BMSWIBOa|SJOMJMO). agamMoe, ais@nadaiog3W 
MADB DONGMIMJo ULOLMHOAIW Melasso MMAGajO). AIYI6BEBOS afleoowo 
ANRLIGTODJAM WIIBo al0H}JAUB alGM}ZOo - MEajOSla JOS}, HSBlANONS. a1} OM} 0o010G}HS108 
TELOIAOB AUMMSHHIG MAAGILNIGO) ADMADISIABIDOIAN GOAUO rfl 2/1933’. 
AUSHOAWMAISATIMAAEG3 alGBU, MOMAOGOIGS GAIVDAHIGIEWD 2LMJHOBIEWO Goal 
MAM aflaO. DIVIDIG2/01G, MHLO1HOZ aPlMssn0d MaaGlanOM oMANIS1e9}So 
AW WEBB. GLOMJEal0OL! MAM, 210§{HBlG3 AlaPlonjxMO Galooell 2Nonsos3IOq jowlds 
DOIWAISIWL MOE2fIB) BEONMIG BEONON OBIYMO). MOE2j0B8I GOMaileno goo 
COOIG BEOMNOB OAIEIAIOMA AJQTONG MaM}o 2VHensosBIOAjoOlGs AIOIIABa)S1M},oS 
ANID MOIaYallaM AMASMMIGAYMIYNS. AOIGAAGID}o UDaNYalong AaMYo GoM) 
Ajo BQAlaYMlAMIEN} SEOMMOM OOM a1O},AON1G8 aleM@OG@OS alo GaldGloOX;M 
O. DlalHIo PHUJSOMWISMOALNBSAG AAV 6HIV3H6) A}laIWOMAIW WMSo MBs) 
MAMIE AMDMVDaANIGZalOHOD HIWaJajoS ASOWalHMIMlAawB aYEMIg}0AIeH}<M}. 


ROM IW OVDAOGACNIACD}O ASGABANHNIM AAG HLOJQM  MAlasoS GoAIMMafloo} 
MM}. ALJO VIMAMSONBHAGO24S}MAIOJO AMMalOo MadAGOTOMIOIGCHMIOSM}o 000} 
A}S1D}0 HGIDJAM BOQ} CHOBOGDO WIM AISHOMBalNGIMIANAGS1G3 HO0GM}AMO). KVOONAI 
AITVN(AAIGO GAUGING!) = A6MAHIAG1O/10}JAM all6MM}o AAIAIMJo AEMOMIOARII0 
ANDOJOANSIOBO Jo  MEapSPlasslawW®,o GAaGHjAUo®© AWOIM}o  GBealG@os 
ROIMIAULMSIMAILINNG DSHaAlSOMJo HP1D}JAM}. aYGM}OoaldgyMIMAAgG|108 atoemMads @0} 
(AIDIMOAJS AlLNIAI[ MAW. GYCOMEAYAMIDMOSO}o DIMIWMIG ay} GSM}on0069 Aono 
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LNB M0S}DYY}AIAS 10S] MSA GAO (a1WAMOIAHIDWG) alosMadA0@IEN ag«amMoens 
MIM AHEG aAfai@saymMo. GPeoaeian abaMapyoanoengss aloeMad aloegoas 
WIM  GYECOWELAPIOZOS MSHN0. PHEOMLVYAM) GHEOMG GCalHAI}OS Oa165308 
DAVIDIG2JOJOS = AGMOIEN.  alO6MaJOSIENOS ElalAUHGLY GEOG GCaldAI0}OS 
ARTOCAOH, alOO},OANS aMMAaIoWen}Olo2JE}}Bs WoeEM e1€1GH}0M}. a196Ma}oS) 
ENOS MSAO}AM BINION BJMHOLMOGO WAAILNHGAMONA ManIWeAdHeMany 
afl. aQAd. COWIA{oH6EMA GE21OO24S}M}. aAAlafLMOIUJOMGONA AITO} MIasOnoW 
ISM NBWAHAMMIo al06MOGY HLNMAIM. GO - UGTOAMEBGBAMNOISMOIOL! 3}0o JO 
DWHOMJOAJAM MCHOo AJSIWIEM ald6Majo§ (2010:44). 


DAVIDIGaJOIGS « alOK6MEMIS AVEMaNCOMIS}o GBHBOEAINS}o AYSIMOEN @HGaJWJo 
BHEOMANYOALJN 6010}H}AMOG). alGM,@oallgleei6) aM alo\eman AWEMadaheqo 
AHN 2/1OJOO AO} OAUBBlaf9 MOOG ajGJajOWAo NGA] 03HH G19} WH200.86) 
MaAIMJMINS. al6MOG alGloMdalo QS}GN}ANO1GN}AM DIMIWMIGaJoOOD}o MIM AasH08 
AN6MI0. GHCOWG GCBOOIMIGaldkJEMIOW alMMOISjJo WIG Galdlaflgocm) aloe) 
MO) .ADEOMELLAPIONANS al6MG@ (AIWIMMal§ AHLNILMAIIN. aBoaO aAlGaU6ssHBHH) 
BWaHO aANGM}OANSIOAGH}M aleMd WeManM6soaow MMaeMAIEN HoMalGaJ 
HAI} DAMWMIGaAOjJo NGBAHJMOG. “aheewBBZow  ahocsBGlejo BLIAOWH0AN 
ABIENOALJO alMMaM EMSOQ Oss’ M DIVIOWGa] AIOWjM}. HMajGaHad alooman 
BHLMONM Oa2IQIJIM).  OABFlajoMOGO1G AETV NGIA}AO}Jo alIMOMs OHA AYA] 
AAISJANA>DJO PAIDQMYNS HOMa}GaHUG. alMaM alaM}afloa Acad awlaMoiaowy 
Alo GaldGlan00d Delwoday s1oslw/locs3}M). alolemMMcalenel BO} OYBGl Ga100 
alamo ama MAAMIEMOLIM alOAH) WSO}JM HyoOMlOAEMOS DoMIMGa] alow} 
MM) : 


A1IEMM}0 AOMDMJ0.. alNGTM}OMBBad = aHOADBJajo. HIOGemMoadaAoo 
AISID}JOMEGMOA a106MAG GCalsMo. GY alIeMaw MeIDMQA GM aAQooaZ 
DING SASH MEANEMGCaIIANO. 


ROIMIOIGS MIEMAIOIW alDMM}o alOWM}o CGMOHOW}BS GROIN AACGBOS MqyoAI@seLoG) 
ANHIMYM ACMISIAOGOMIEN DeyVlWobal GaloBso Malas HalQ,Me. ‘aloeman 


AIM 20900 MAIA@AMAS’ aHMIEN GHBEoOoMEANsMlEWS DIVIMGa] GalodlanjmMo). 
BHEOIWALINETS GLHo ArJOlaJONM}EVato QVEMJo QOSHNANAIAIOMI), alOMG we» 
AMAYOAHIQAIOA|S, AHEOMEoMANOlayo MoIsoMMISlOLIE}I0 HMIeENsHa10§] alos] MSsaM 
ADEMOMNAA}AMaYo DMWM624 AlvoalaGlsa,omyons. GHEOOENTHI@}o aAlLBalMJo G&0o 
A}O1BO}JINOD}EalANo alOK6MOM OAIMONA alo Galoslonomoem. 


ROO] GOWICHMAICGGOLNO1OODBB MHMDIW MAIS Hopa/NJAPIONENo M00. 
BOANGOAAG DMoNLIo OalLMMOW CLMLN}AMG BO} DACMAISX®I@GOMIEM. Haloa) 
IGS OA0O1D}BS Oa106G3M OarlFIWJo DTILASIDJo MIS}ANGlaW Hens  AGoMAIS}0 
CMGMIAM}o alSAancss] aga SHECalsMo DAMOIGHIM). ACOAAIGONOW Aflaioane 


AG1L9008 MOQ00I)M OaloaMl, “Maa A1§00 GReEDW}o MAIDWJo aAsSeslewoslw 
DOAOCRAIOG MEM MGlawomMdo MG A®CAHIGHlOW MalAM1GN,G2I8M Ade 
MIGM DAIQOAM DallNo PaAIDWOMIGIEN)’ GWWIBOS HJOS Eal0}JAMOG). WallNo PAID} 
(al0@o MGlAWOAM = BAIN ALIENS AGOAIGMlAW GWOBLIAINAH BOG) M9g}a)5 
MOAB AYTMG OIENBUM AOMI!o AMMO1GHM}. GOONMEWaAUAO *“AGCAIO10) 
,  DOWENIG, “HOSJaloods’ = aHaMlesBoM  GHGHMoflenxmMaiceos WMD AaIMg]@3 
aAlEMANMEMI alOWHNMEMI alNATW) @HEGMaflajo@s MelHoMagiMs alo) 
BHLEMIaANOOXMIAENS. *010BJOCEOOENGOO)} MBS Cal0© OaldsleoM0Gs aALClanemessemoa 
3103 IOWA alP]aJOchIENB}AIO}JAM alaJAQJAM}GCAIGENS, Cl 3BhIG1M}OS GOM}(NaHo Alglw 
AISIZIMG asoOMGE], ofleosMeMoiNad BdvoMe aA1gIW MaMM2G alowMEE! BAMaI0 
oMMIG AlOMMER] MY AEIMISlOL! AGHOBEIJo alOWlOalQ alaDlaae1ooloiMlamyonsow 


MGA! OjASHANO Galesjosss MMA DOsoMm Mens. 
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ME2f0B) BEONME, BEOMNAR MAOOMadaHN MOO aNBHsJAI0 ~~ alaMyayens. 
BEOMON DAOGOOYAMIA OAUSIOAlaY ALIMMIOS GOMDGMJAHYMO 01}8HJ0108 
AIMYAIAN. BEONONAB AAMIARO MIEMD}o G@HNLOM}HA09H9 AMHOMIOOG dhJS}oonl 
CMOL! GLONMEGBABEaPOL! MAMMoen). 


MISJADAAGMGOW1AIOISMO}o MIM AHAG ailacswMMANGWMAIA)M). MN0S}AI0 Plas 
MALBODIOD}O GOWIAISEHIAOANO alEl MIMAGPENo alPaooMlenoajSym}. ens 
UIGJCIMIG MAMENBSSB GLW1A900MGLO BHEOIAGS agaM Wiloewoavdsaiaag Acemonne 


HAIMIGANIMOIEN DIPIDIG2{0103 HIMYMO). *GalHainsa0da asowsansmoilaien 


Bald” —aGKMAIO$o—- PHCOIG = PHAGOIM aYaloOjXMo) Hoy MloawmMJ.a06ne}o 
AOIETBOISHOAOIENSAIEMN. GRLWI00o MIAIMNGGMJAMONM}GaIens] AMoU4,O0 cMeiloé0 
S}8990 ASIOIAIGD MISJHIMGMo AMAGW1AOHAISJHOWIMIANAS. AGaUOO alyaHeMo 
MAIDIM RAMGOANoO MACMAOOrISJMYNS. ME2/0B) BEONTMIC BEONG a10W}AM® : 


019 016838})6)S @RALIOMaNLlo Mglawsos GWAI0}OS folleoe) 
COS10O}OM00} RA). AHO©ACHHIG agaad &1SOAI. aHlMeW HoeIaowl 
DMD MNneIOo) Gee OrIDO) RMiaflenymMaiesen wy Mow eos. 
WANS GLAIGGO}MOM alO1aJ)}ch0S) H6Mo 


AMMIEN. MISJANMGHAIWIATD BCOMA RGlOOLNO DGMOODAIG? HI@So alOWjA» 


MIDJAL). ‘AfoMle A ArGaAeGH6)” GM ASotid - AHAAYoMIqY (almonomessd 
DOGGOIOIE}AM = 23(B0AAH GAB G@McEapVjo GnseOlsepaD Goealawoeeagoens 
MIMAAHSGMAM}0 6HVBLN}CNO). 


MISJANIP1ABJOS AOaleWODIONW}0 MAM AAG CaldBho HalMOajS}M}. ME2j9Bl BEM 
MMI} MHOAMANHorAIGOMIGH) }BH1D,A0O] MoeUMWo GGL rMlapaiamM &},aAIGewel 
AMABHISOAMONM H6MGOG alPMa0Maj] Gg] Wloag} ADIN YH] OaIQJMO). BEM 
NOG AaMIENO AMDGIMNINAG AYITOIAW 80) GlaiMmdo GRAM 06839MNjJBB GeENAam) 
GaldBlaj MAM WELISo OraIJM MISA Pwo MoAoMaAsW GMISaAlMoem) Pensoe>}.M 
). 


MISLANGIGO) JSJOEN, BOD(AD, MOM TaANOoUUsUMTWESBOBD}o BBO BW!) OO 6NSBB 
MAISON MIM AAG AMGC1G0}MG. CHOBIONMCANMNIMEMAG (alWOMHa}§ 
GORATH] WOIDJOS MWIDaMl&alBall DOCGMD)h, JSJOMNIGIO(HACHUB al@la%vieo@l 
BNA aH MAMIOIO}M}. MEWwON, alGaWiGOGLOOAG JSJoMIGIO(HACGBBJo M\OIaly 
Q}oOMEUMVESBSIJDOE MIA AHBG L0WMIIMG). MoGMUAWGOIA al&Go BOTUMJANo ACA 
ANCOID GOIN} alo ACANGOIWMANO EUaSEOLOIGONA alo aRABIMIMSANo 
afaMSOQMAIGED NIM AABHHe! G@DE@OMeNo DIMWIGaJO}o, Maps] acmMM}oa 
QD0. AO IGLNA[MEGBWVH)  GOHAUJSOMISMOIGS MIEIYTHM Meeloenoens 
ML1aAIGAND}HON  MIMLWOaJ§ MSA (alAGOMMN6EBBEBISYo AISGO@alogyMIMakd 
OaG)SOojSAMYons. 

9a1700a0900 


Dalh00o, ADMANAOOIENO RMOIAMSGDOlAN}o AMMGaAGUOONIENS GHW MAW 
RIAMOAM GUMS  G§MaAIMMaflayosons  ALIMIPEBWIOOD}9S  MiGaMlolwiesd 
DSOASIAWIN PHBH ASGOBaAlHMIMAA OIDOG). MEAN ONIMAjLI6G33IJOS 
CAAAIDID aflaaigele! Aaj, MIMAGW MGAMGOOA|5 AICIAGH da4/SIMOMMe® 
ABA DY DJAN6TBOS DJWMBGGO alGa00G0 MIBEQW1AO}H BHSIMoeM aAVIMlaA&d 
O21IQ AMO). 


A>) Majd 


1 1961 DMG 1978 AMOS ano@MloceW MIMlAHoasMoEN WY (alonIMvoOe 
AOMANEWMAILN}ANO). Doplwoday (1961), al1DL10§$)6A20a00 (1962), 
MEapglacMnad (1964), BEOMaG Ad@ (1970), BHeOMENNI(1972), 
O0100MI01}00CH9G ( 1973), MJEMIOLING2) (1974), ME2JoB] AQ AAAs aIdM) (1974), 
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BOMHOOS ( 1974), HMalMoMl (1977), MGa2joS] GoM ( 1978), HSOMIM0g}H06H0 
( 1978) agaMlaimosn) MHNIAITMlOGAO NIM. 


2. Q0a94(S6HBU AWSH0Llo DAOEAIO GROLIGNG GOIN alD@OMGAIW 0LIo 
NOG  MaIM@ésoxamyens agam anAenxM  oAalenodalmeNgy 
MAIaIMARANS. AGA GOI], C20 adpMow, aosysaavsend - alosavend, 
BPOUUNDWIG GaoMVloHad, el@oad (W1aBaNIGaH agaMlaieoend MY afleomonmned 
DRAAIS}MG. aMOlMMNIGS mMalaimaocen aAagom). ag.cwl. aAailao, ceeoend 
DaflBAVend ©)S631W210}430.0H033}M WD AMSoN O0a94(So MIG aJWOD}o BO} 
BWM HonBolAGMaN aHhMG GoowmnlaGlanmiocnzsleyjo Geology 
DOBAlo AloWWAAYIOW6FBB}JOS MEIMIGaflMjo AMIENS agMamoendaioglsajaMod. 


3. DAMJWESBWIOM}OS  DWGBAIOGTOD)o ANAIMAGHO}0 Moe~niMlaj ale! 
WIOBIANBS GHCANOaAIMNAG MsMIgyers. MOD (aloUMvLOIG ao AVdITY 
AIMLMDIMDOS MNAMEHBOBWIEM Dalelaflaflg3Bov. 


4, GB - OOaH(/SMGAMOGHIALAIWD aRHOIMIOWOGM MIGIMoOlanm reise 
CBOBAOOl2] OMUNUNIAS GOBGwFavend, aVold Gaoomiaveenioe aganmlad 
2162] DaIMIMyens. Aflvoso0v6s313A6) &00m} : Anderson, 1983., Hobsbawm, 
1990 


5. In India, however, where literacy rates are low, nonprint media are far more 
important, and Hindi cinema’s influence is even more profound than that of 
state — controlled radio and television (Jyotika, 2004:6). 


6. Ramachandra Guha had identified Hindi cinema as one of the eight factors 
which held the nation together, the other factors being the English language, 
railway, cricket, civil service, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata territorial 
boundedness provided by the Himalayas and the oceans, and finally the 
integrative idea of India embodied in the constitution( Ramachandra, 
2007:704) 
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LAIMIMLAVIM a: CHOBOMATG alOM] aYOOASGAMEIONOA! GOEAMMWAH0000M HN} 


2BBi GREMInUEMAIEM DD (alMNMIMWo. AWG, HIS aHAaM SQalcBSIGMIM Jo ANOS 
MOAI) aloMi anowMlsecanaAioloe! afleacssos DMailas al@leudd.Weo},0M}. 26190 
21O'M6BS1O3 (AIWOM +GHEMIANWIOIG] aloOW}M aMEe/ManRoo ag} afleaisssgoend 
DANOS CAHLKBANIMGD) AM1GILO}AMO). LIGatlML0IVA200OGMAHIGG + GNA>IGarlAIW 
ADOMOLATNAN 238 OMBIANABIGLILN}0 DMD aloMo M1g)M), 

MICBONIGS 219A, WB: Hal- O210}G9G3- aloMi anewlso- GeamMaiealcssd 

@DA}Or10 

ANMATALNHLIo a*IM MeIWIG CLOBI1DS aVQHO [AlOWOMSo AHElafleaym eaAeleiWDoens 
AOMI-aOO1S6B.' 20 DEGLN}M DMSAYo GGIA 2QiNBWS (ala ONrwneaianaoend 
ahowlsessvd. aloMilemanoud AMJoMU4 LABIA ADSo aANOMlsessslod aARQO}o. 
AAICOJAOGIIANAM}O  (alJMo&\a]) BHIAIGHlOMIGD) QO aloBMAvIGoaAlo aigseéamMjal@l 
ADJo ALoMIMOS MICA  (alSloflON}HOWJo MMeAIM.  W)}S6B3}hWJo 
MaAIWOMEMIOSMIN  — alOMI-alOOlsewBw SalOajsJMo. alAflareigcaneIMos 
MOIFADCAON = M1EIAG&0BBAM OalHAYO  OalMMeMJo MOG  AOajomMNadse) 
CHOBOOIOA GEMM aT] LMOM1EN Ss (aloWOMSGanowoen). ov HOCAMILIOW 
AOMI-aNROOlS MoMIBayaimon aHa aileddoariloflaajmM}."DD GAIA! GA&(B1AGa2} 
MICAIW] O.21S]1HBJo 206BBBJo MIAIMMANIEAN}. Graiaw BQalGWlalHe Meaimléomlasno 
MNBIEM ANANWESBSW GOECMIaAOINAWVNJ0 AUBOOMIBB GOMIJAJLIMIaOrIO$o BOLI 
OBOIENS AlOM anowlsessd aflaMienxmMod. 


AOMNahawolso 


AON aLOOISAHo OME alG &LiaINABWO6MBlANo GLAOW Bla} alOodwlen,Mo 
@O) IES AIMGLID GG AOGAMIAIDIOUM JA Hosoen). AUMENG AMaUsong ss 
O21SG3 aAlWEMAIW}o MSAONEMING H0F]O3 AI@ESAOHWIAM}o AvosaileaymMley. aiomileno 
ANRCONSTOMIANAIHAS ANJOU DSHalS@ CGOMAAIW] MSHaMIONs. MAIW1e3 aosSloag 
ZOMAMIGIA AJSYOLNSB AMOALlo alOMVe. Geailas Miaoj,aNeacs3B}o MSIW}0 aQ}o 
(AIBIMoO  OaAlIO)IM MnO} ANAUETBBJO ALAS6BBBJo AIBOM). ASEeens TMA)JceBas 
MIOOEW!DSJAN}JAO}O GAICGICS saflerolagd alomGv NYAWo ParIM MoM ss 
[AEM AOD}JAYNS. aVgmMoIeiMlan BAfalawM alowommoaflel. GoEMMa® aiflel 
HOWIMS6EBBEBO ACQO ABOCMAMNVDSLOMJMGaj AM AHO) aflacMolnD,aD}o 
O2IQ}IM}. = GOIAASG  alMoA®IOGOHlod  AOQIO,  DIM\AWoOlaM). aloM os 
aAlPlAVOEsBS103 AIZBeIMM}aIG1eo}aM AM OMEODIMSOO) MAL 68BB},OS agenno 
AYSJMLIOONICG]AN}0. hI@EM0 aheWlso Galas aAIMVIAAXMAIQAS  GBHAIV\csBAs 
MIGQaMNANAM ANCAICGHBJOS EMOIMIOAG GAYo MIBIHolsnymMos. 


AMI, EMOGo, AWISIM ANAM alOM!, aNO OAGHOMIO] GLO) CAMO 2JS}GO MNelo aHacmesoo 
GRMN, (WWIA6NGOWIG alOAMIGaNSS, UMIsMI00QIEM, 2011, a1}.1386 


AG)0.GHS OOIAIAINO\B, DD) &ILIG&OBo-MAUGO MWDjJaNo MoWWb0@o, 1997, 213.23 
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CHOBAOIOL SAOWHNM2YBSB AOMAH1GS OlGaSwMoanaM 2H900}490$0 mMailas 
ANODISEBU GOBANGAOJOANO DSATMWNOM}BS ajONNjd&ssds GsBailod Ms Menaowmloam) 
MAIMMIEN. AOA] GAMD}JOHS DSATUNMAWAMG MNMalaMo LMN00}OS (e}(aIe,69Mad 
QOS) DAAAUNANAIAJM}. GLOMJOAINAOOM MIN MAIaIGIWAloAUHM9D}o CHOBOOIAAB 
HO(AIGBWEHG HOSIOB MIGOAl ALGMAIHNMG. GeslaMDde eM aoSlaad 
AVIGIAIO =AIMGONYIM = CAHOBOOION AOlalGBvoss3S103 = HIOSAOWEMOONGS fall 
DMBIDIO}JAMAS aVM ASOMAIN. GOEMMAD GLMIG) MSeBSPIOE! a}OHH108 (als) 
AMA2AM  G@YBLOB ALaU\AIBHlABHOENS AIPA \adlOal6sBUB — (GOW ai?) 
AMOIOMA! agm alowomjadaAlle. RMMAoassoles aie  afeomaowlem 
GoaAIdeemM B06) BAOG8 DSATON® Oensooloamlel. aloemo ahowlseao 
DLYDOOOAINS GACH) Palo} elailesnenslaim}. 1851-06 L0GM 8D (A100 
neIENIOloA! GOSIWIBOID HalQAGHBJOS ag oppo 187,741 @HONIE,AM). ADSIOA DIO \ a 
MAM 1M + CHOBOMlOM (ala Olaieacssvd  GealHe MNoaAaAd[MAdIMIAgElANo 
MIEIMIGAHIA MaNdIGlafy. GHAIS6s3w GRWIAOAIM}o MeIIG]O,AM Greaid said 
MIELIMIGGHIM}3S ANCA BIMo Hal0}A Dalelailan)hWoolom). 


AlOMI-anewilssssloes aleaisasud 


alamMooMm,goens — aflaMisyenivwomam  aMwoorfleaicdd  algemM  GcMogesgoo! 
BAOCBOOIOA! aOW1SEH  QalOaJFlOJMJOAIM aIG\MA&00AGA0B a1OW}M}.' B9GO 
aAlOMRo GOA Qo GaAeNao eBGHMS}66 80) AlIs}o aHM Meiolerss 
ARCONSEBBOS  AHIWalOBHOONa}]  alOlamMdoom}Qoend]os Meni  MIGH}Go 
alow@}cmy}ens.” CAHOBAOION MIClalGBwoom Ajryaileamool aMewsjo, aAeimogloe! 
DOUNVANCAIMIO = JO}JABchJo  aRELIONC GOAIB all\Mla&Ge9}M). ag~amMoG MWGMeo 
CAICONMANAW alGSOLIGD) BO} alGIWIAOCOWBNANo GF lalMmeMAAIMens. OMens 
MSMOS]alo AUBOAMOS BIEMI0. aAlOM/ow @BBIWo alSevlaflay aNeaimoend &0}2}BHs. 
COBO} GSW LNW} HOQAGlASAssBOsSM MIAIONG ~ (alowWOMJo eMslwWo) 
al@IMILI90 MQoGengz0aSwosn.” AlaNwessgoo ANealess aAONIRABIGs aiseanlejam). 
CHOBTOIOL! aHhOWlSEBBJA0O1 = MUIMwWoa§ GeMaWw) oafleaicesd  DeacneHlANo 
AIP LMICULIMEBBS103 (AIUAIDOO! M1G83.aO,0NOF &>}0)}D}B&Jo OMe} HOCN. 
GEMANCAICGBBOS  GEAIAHo  aANeMlesaileacess,oSs (alsodianaden  (aAlMdO)M 
PHOUVOMESBB 21JOAUAO}AMO). 


SComoaneaicss 


ALIMIBAOHODIOL! RNOO)OS GHONBIAINAMACEBSIG MIGemoMsHA001 Mlelnadene 
Mead GeaMaiealcssQOS GH(CBAIEN aloMi-anowilseBd. Mele, WOMs6sBdd, 
AMO}AUGN6EBG, alPETBUB, BIVEBBJHU3 aHAMEBBOM GOIMA}a16BBBJOS ANANW AIM eoawd 
aANROWI1S6EBBS1G3 aIEMI0. 


COCB - GHAOIOGOMWMAO}S AGoUOTH aP MAEM OMEGA CLOBHOOMNANBSO). 
CalIBISMaU4jOONOIEM) -«-—- PAHOBCOONGS OMS  AHINZJAIMOGLM)o  GAOoBODIOL! 
DOPAIQJAIO] = GHMAIG6) GRSJOO - MIMDYAJOsNsM Jo GBB = AdaGho alsMland 
Mj aflefl4o}M}.’ aGlMemoom,Qoenelay_ ani CHOBGONG OCS }H>{ ol MOMHLOIDAIw] 
DMBIDIO}MOLIM PEGaN0 COMMaJSJODJAMYMNS. Cal0GaYNlMdjG0}Jo WajYH00noend 


DoMOonsw 6)O)6B13} >. a4] (ala1@lo flajod. AQ MEIANCAICGBEBOJoGa109eI 
Moe0aea0ol aflow) arlens 28.2 NOalOaDlDMowololen6mMo OOM683}0. CHhOBOOIOA! 
AMBION} 24 @BIH3\QOON COMIAAISJOOND BHOTAMS MOAIGBVOOOO 


OO ETBJHOBAO}AO aj AOW}JANG). DUBlaIGBU6BBSIGI AMT L}JOAOOEMAN}o GPEBaN0 


af. CONMSHOM}EM], eAGMIMNIMIo NQINSIOLI G&OBo, 1988, o1}.491 

A9)/0.GHS OOAIAIAING\@, ALIWISIaIOlMEAUIW BAIBMIANF 2145 DMI, 2013, al).6 
ADB.aGo MNNONG, EHOBIMoMhI00( HOENAOG DeMeaSNsI1gl), 013.230 

aQ)o. @HS O9AIAIAINO}6, DV HILIGAOBo- TAU MWAjaNo MWodWVbI@o, 1997, al}.24 
Ok.S1. CANACAA, alENBONCO DLIWIBAN@, 2014, o1}.18 
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alow@ mens.” DalGMalow OiloacsvrsessFGoe! oMeslanen}Naj wl. awl. Mdo0Mv00 
GNIDo COH1H2{SJOMJAM}Ens.” 


APMalCHOD § MOCIGUEMEBGANALOC AMBIEMOJo CORBBEWOJ0HIJMaj Gomoailea 
OAM MAIDENS MOIAMELOENBO}ONS. alSloMD,OS N0BjH>B108 EOE Ga0CGlaj Gor! 
RAMAN ANN a] HG Ha10HOSR GCOMOa|SJOMJMyons. “GO} EMR Dla] oG)§} 
HaWoM DN Doflefsjo. 80} EMG BO} AatiseMo. GrReBlaM Moe Glaimvcomeasd 8} 
COB. GON MAMA] BO} aYElOMjo oMssmJoNsoOlEMIe]. AMES) aHegpaveaslalo 


9910 


AMATO, MAMIGS BO) EMEBS A1G)0. rile! ANGMA@BAIG GOLONONG C&Aa{O1BO0."” CHOB 
GONG GOMrAP MOGONG MOAN ANSaUcssw3H}AHIaJo EMESBWDYo (aAlWIMHa4SMIk}M). 
AOD(W01 GLEN AIEMAaNOM}o CHEEBODJOS GLAM aAICHOW (aAlOWOMJOGM#OOla} alOw)aM} 
ME. OOBANAAIW alGlAUveMessB0e38 aAMIMaAIw Oow slams @Ens AIBaMo 
MEGAN COC DAMA PHaOoGM aj). — (AIBJMOIOMIAM jo SAUSEWONJAIWOMAIOo 
OANAONODWS}OO) Gala] RM CMEWO}Jo G@WaO@laly aGM},AWMo. eHesomlo 

AIMJAID) SL oAALONDIG Mead) GeAM@olesBSloeioMmMow] EMER 0 allem}a)B2J 
UBB6AM}. aH] aAMIY,M HWA AMsaiso@l[B,o GeM}Caflay eBvoAoMléW66) 
BHaxO0OHOOBIENS OME AloMlOraAIDGO alGlapeienymM@loanenjlaj  GClal&t40 
RMNOD}o arflaMlafloamMlay. TviaMaA0o© e221 DensoMleMle! aHMMMooIGlsn00 Morlay 
LAIWIMADIOEM. 2G)MIG3_21O51M9090M}.QIEoNGISIA}S] CME GHECHIBOLIGOIGS 3 
HaAJASAUMO,ANO] DB). GMa HIM GOMMCLOGOHIAYBS (alowoMsaooleamlal 
Asay AOAMA OOAAMM GHEWN0B(alMVLO1M0010},-M). 


AUBDa|PANo qghIAo - g4Joaflag RNCaAEGsu0 MaAMJwoe. alGOMalonowl  elelay 
AMBIANABOS GOSIMNIMGGING MAHJONG AAO AMG GHOMMGo algouoam 
AISAODIEN  glOAMad  A6MAHILO}AMG)." M0 WAIAHILIALONABG —_ qQloailanenyaj 


aAIMNaloAGaM}ENS.  alAOaJGo  MEWSIANGLO}AM = ALIAOBALOADaJYo,  2W}02}BSS 
APEADISVA}SIO gloailadg o)B0l03 MlanmjensoW EOMlaMAéO}Aaj0 GedeNM}013 
(AICNa1GlanM).” — aflelg|OlaAd0@Mlano ‘aflaloa’aN#j,N2YBSB aloondvoessB}ons. 
1801-3 = GAOBEDIG  ABdeMo MsamlwW  (anodaIms eyeonomdd  aflailw 
[AIGBWCBEIOA! gIOANABJOS aHEMQo COMAa|S}OMJAM}6ns.” 

CAHOBOMIAIGEBIBo ALALBLAD AWAUAIEM ghOAl. WaYspOlMowW GanddamM70 
DLIMIIONAHMVIB  CHOBIOANCAMW  alGOD}o gQJOANo  alOoMGWleEMHals\amMyens. 
“MajJOlGAIOO goaNMeBogs AosGMlOlgyons. aHHleyo MAIMWEI0 EMIHaEMIDG 
OOEIMEBSIO] § 210}683Jo. MOG BClM@OlA 1286 DOa} AIM}o. ail 
COMREALNOLIOIGAH}0. AIAN aHM Doom oaflsleeyo. ACQ MMGMlaGg 28 aArdsgaicacl 
AYPMIOMIEALOLOIGBO}0. Soil HOA, s1HMalda] aVAMIGIM GalG. MBo21eo 


CAEINDAWG aloMoGQ@l, 210 M29S6H306, 2011, a1}.72 

“settlement of the costal strip in the face of the dense jungle and terrific rainfall became 
really profitable when coconut plantations were introduced. The trees were gaining hold on 
the Orissa coast by the time of Varahamihira. Coconut trees grew in tremendous profusion 
on the coast of Thana district by 120 A.D”D.D Kosambi, The Basis of Ancient Indian 
History, Journal Of American Oriental Society, Vol. 75, 1955, P.235. 

ACAI 210AOSMW, AONSGANISIAWGAMSOIG agadgy elailMo, 2010, alj.31 

MI1.GHS., COLENIA1NG, ALMWI HLENWI oQNG gJ92MAAY C219§1N}9S EosI,2009, al}.66 
“GIGI BH ASO OGMH}AD LdWailad’, Ga&eMIMNI, 272.10-1 


“MWOIal¥ ajAlaNad snoansailoos EMG alloos GeAailad MaaHBwWaeS) AoAMT’, 
PBahNIN}O, 182.3 


LaNdMMIMS enjeHomMdad (Aflal.c1.ad &Olo), (andadavIaw MYANINOG CHOBo, 1981, a1}.17, 198, 
228, 239 
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AAMDNZIPGNIN}JAICWIMNAN}O. GLOLIGIGS Dajj@alGOO) G2Jooens0eO}o.”"Gaadam} 
DAIMIIANBITMDEL12 192199. JEA>0BIODOOS alPorlanxmoem. sMolad aflerolses3glos 
392429) ag) TM}o CalO}JNS. MS1G3 AMET oVHY AlGoUGO1M3s103 BODaj M)SessXM 
QA aG)9Jo1O AIBa¥4o AHO MAL) aneimomMIaO) MOIHJAMANSmMNEM. OMSLMIMA 
BHM {LIOANwow MSIERO alPaHeiMaYo aWlMoMlemles gloal EHOBOMOe! (aIWOM 
BMMELMWIOMTFHIG] AID. alAlGapH}jo AMJoUjsojo AQ} “EPIROAICHBB}o @HaNGlaJ 
GUMo = &BO}M  ANGD)awB AJBay AaldawMlMMoo]emM) Maas aloMilelo 
ARCOINSEHBAENO UPIEWICGBHENABS qWOanBBIEEIOOWJo. 1836-08 (anilg lai avdeaMmool 
om MOAIGMNNAG AMGEAO(aIAIG0 NAIGEMS AY3OAV (AIMVIABAMIOAOS aHElo CONGM3o 
goal MQallsleflasoas MNSaAlSOWSJOONOMIOAIANG) aAlGHIajPOMAAGB (AIOWOMSo AlLao 
20.89}M}. 


CHOBoGANOL! AMAIM  MIAAITND)BBM}0 AIMJLAALD! agQolMosan,-MM) a9 
AP ALMONGNG ANeaimvayabacw DMVOWIO) AAUOOIOA (alOWOM Jo 
ADLODAWMAIMMEOMMAD WOleaOlwod MoWwleaxmM),. CHeBOOIOA! MI\yMalauaow 
AIGCMI NNO  allOGW)  SJGloIGMo AO}KM  Mv9WIe@EMeNI0}0  BEIMaAIW 
RMNAGNGO1ONG BQ2wOIGOIG 2189 (AIWDMANCAIMAMMIDIEM). e)Plataucorlaag 
BHa0V0eGOH1oe! =MiGeMoDAweISHAIW ghAl GOM)CNIOSJarloos  Woowl 
DRAAIS}M ACAMIOJAME). AN}JoUAJO}o AD BlaleoE16GBBJo alGHa|¥o GPHa0@laj GVOato 
AILNO.2JMNDAM / DEatGHMA1GOAM JOHN AYBaYOaloAMIWoeM) @}GlasaMo gloajo agéan 
ald eila4o. 


A19633, UBN6sBUd 


AAIDIGID}JHS  @Ha0d0GONGs = aAEImMj,a\Ilom AIBO,MaIGWoBeao GOONIGAIOOGWO 
(alOWOM Jo APIMMoas ANIZWM AlVcsB,AGN6sBVBAHJo” DensowilemM}. aflalwwilmo 
AIP, GolMl, GolM  aGMal CAOBIWO}OHS (AIWOM  GAM}21663B9010})—M). 
GOC1WIa09G0 GoM aAso/e aM @)@lales44o0 RNOMW}OS DYOULIANI06BBS1G3 
AIPBBAUCNOGOIN AID MNMAXNZID1E}M). GHIOABHNGMIGOrS WNOD,OS 
LAIWOM  GBW,JWo all@GHOOLIDIEM OAM GRO OMsBlalDoEN. cAeBsoDloe! 
AIMJANO AP WIGIBo AIC1AO}AMM AIO ADeHH1G WoGBo A&l¥os3JA3 G1G,290/10,AM ». gal 
MAIN} A] PWHoOGlajowloam) Alea woe aileono MOMBIANAWN BHNsoolwos.' 


MIIAOSAIDLONONOA! al PEBBBJO =—HOWABJo WOMSsBBJONE0 Bosomloola 
CUOoUAIOIGAND0 AMJoUJA - AEMIMSIOloe! AIVEHMIJDBOBHOO a] ANMMIanassl@o. 
AIMDO aHhdMYOOMMIOeNo MBEMAN al AMIMSOIGMMJo GsBLocn sAleows 
HOMESYOO BPHaAOGlay AMJoUjad aNeaqmomosMeaaeaioles aieawoe, aAyemMagomam 
MSQAOl. DAWA AASGAIM 0 ASOSMOAOWIANCAIo al@alMOajs}MEMoos 
MANO  GAHeIOIG aflealcssvLN, CMGS}JAM Gale@JIaiMMaw  ACmSLN9M}0 
GRAIBAH} + MVOWIaf).G19683, GalMi, GalM agalal &)S9A® allamaMo egmaiwt 
Aflealcasus wMailasMiam)o LIG\DIONEM). BRAIDJOSOWEIJI0 Maan 
AYSIGaAJOLMNEINOIEMM) BO) alG@WlalH® MAMAS al@afl&>B alglMlaw GomMlelailajm}o 
DAISOGO COULAUVATLO MAIMIMM}o. AovelYcss, HAIG), Mens], &Q, Mlelaosel, 
AAG, HJGAM, MMOAIG], MIMACHslvess, MIGAOMess, Dyo JOO vows agaMlaiawesoo 
BOIANOAISYM}. AHOSIAYo AMISIMNENS ABEM AI alMoa2JS}OO) OalS1WIGS 


En008GMDWS AEIMIOClaAMS, (Cited byMI1.aHd coMENd0NG, BLIND AMD apad ajoaiad 
Ga2l0§1G0)NS Gos0)2015, o1).67 


amvenoos, onil., CHOIVIEBHNISION OHAID G0, 2011, al}. 65-66 


“MEM ase& AIGA) GAIGQONIG &lveseI”’, agar Melo aflensjé10,006 Govranleiocsslw 
CAIGOOS L}S] AIBOM P1V6GILOBLON}O2] M0%Wlo ALONG alOWJAMENS, GIIa>MIMN}0, 176.2 


“OSIAID L196B} AHPlO2JS}OOM/ 2NSWlomM - Oo01GBB0 - Melensleas? aga) 
AIMMIGIOL! ajENNWOJOS a10§1G3 alow M). 
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ANSJHG3 O9406NB}Ea1001 aMGl@,AMaI@d6n5 ASIOMOIAIG.” § DEMCEBNW  }AO940S1 
BANIGEIOO AlBaxo MN} AM JOAN A> WMAM}o al@naivend. 


WIM $6303 

AOMNYASloe! aflaflw  WoMsesBBJo MAAOS MIMso9a0d0GMlaag GoNaAIO/o},A™M). 
GOPWIado@Mlad BOAIMOMEGM @)@lalesM4o0 RNMD}o 
AMELMNMOWIM$63038990/10}AM} AJOIVMWNIMO NCA1DO. ahOwMlsessslo3 


MAlaIGIL10AHe AflalW WoMsesBa|os AfladMclMoo}ensgowWl@,M}. AvIWoeeManNd oom 
RNMEMOGONAG GHa000GO1Gs 210A, Alea, lM, ooWl agaMlaia@ejoaoo1o,aM3 
(aIW9Mo. 9) BBJo CHOBOONOL! OMNIS a1ONA!0O1@,m). DOIloiomaan 0000883, 
AlnSssBss, AMANS24, BHWIS), AHAGMAMIENSA, HJFGMISM, 021NB3Bs3, aciooss, 
MAClOOBS aVMleBoM AMaAWOIM AAaIGweI0AIN® GAOBOOIG ailgemolem).” 
BOGEMIGJHO(AIEBW0  aHBsld (alMIabAIeM. aVYBsx  AINJGOZOIM) ailudajsenodd 
(WAM YOOW 2A1G[OMo MAM{o (aA1OEAN® alAlOJESO}o B06MLHZG AMSl@ymyons. 


AQ ANeaisasUd 


CHOBOOIOL! aHhowMlsafecsBslos aloyas AJOIsTonomajens. aflalw WM alya.d 
DLIWMIBANOONGS AIWMOIANIM OVEN). Al0PABJOS alONIMIGOIBo POAIANW\6GBOBOOOl aj 
ALAM MOOOIENo alCOM@BWANS. H3S1, aad, HJaMad, aleynad, 9}Q,S1e0}0M08, Hg), 
afles3ad, EMLAMAs, AEMNads, HO AINY, AEIAIOY, OMMB, Mod, AaMdds, o}AQIDY, 
BHQEMLAMA aVaMlaimosnd &{a¥lNIM0A0008 = GOAIMAJS}JOD}M  wMeIBd.” 
OM6ETBEAIOL! al@alAIMOAMG MsSilele AIMo B8OM}663,M aANswowle a alovewyo. 
ANRCONSEBHG = HMHU3 Oa10G]NBaj &JGH0O1 Ma! AgeM)}. Me alMoom,QoenElaad 
GRAIMINBWAr6TSIGS  ANGAIMLNABIGLIA DINWEMIOSWIENS AIOY JS} MEIOWo 
BHMW}LONGM 0101 2106M2}BS Aral Dowo). MIEMelesBos AOMI}AH>SIGL16) 
APAUCAMlafl4nyMOlor GB3$o1S12)SIWIOIOXM UWENASlOe! Aoesaopa¥ll. 


M%AIAILlo JOG alG(ODJBBO}Jo CHOBOOIGS MALA\ADADWM)A0MW  aleuAder) 
AIM. nIMAMIH, alMOMIS], alMED1GO@, alMBGSoenBo, alMHBs aMMlaaweajoadeN) 
alMafeaicasé. AlMa JoOITVIOW Jo alM%&BBjo AIBCANIGAINEBIM}OS 
AlaCEMssBG1OIEajOENo ASMIAO MINS.” BMCGAOLNODIC) ACoA AUBOIOIo Me 
alM. ANG ATG ae ABTA OOOlEM) alMlal. Geansqaowl Ado 
ANGMIMS163 MSAT1012900. aQamMo@ h{alMoas  BCOMAIW  G@HM3(MeMao 
AP alC6MEBBBJo GANAS GOMJAWIE MM). GCHOBOEOIOL! alONjHBe To1e00/eaooll 
AHOMYM AOQIO) ACAI MDA. AHIIGONGS AGlAMe!OENy MAD HOD). 
DVDAONMBAID OQrflHOANo BUaUWN}JEMAJBBOJAIW ANBSwoens. aimamislealoeimaa 
DDAOIM}o MWIWIOEM RBMNOW}OS G@a000GoOles aia qmonomavcmM8s30. 


CAHOD0AI, ALS1ySlwads, onemad, riBlees, s2IGeO0, MOM AD) ons, a, a1oensad, 
GOMOMILNM®, 86300, GalAlM, AoqjAICE, MBIA, HOJAMACB, GOGH, 
M0gN06B, ACG fleflaoar® agemesaam ANAND Caso GINMHajSJM NI6GBBIAUd 
MOEHOOID1EMM, MANOS RIANMai@a@o. 1801-G8 GAOBo AVBMlaj (anoadaviad 
MNNYAHOMA DWEMAONMa] COMOoJSJOMIOIg NS. “ AYWHOLIESIG alQ}OO AIEBMOS 


MBs. AIBSOMVING, MAQOS NIGCIAU}ABjJo aIPOMIILNYABJO HS&1NBlo (MABJOS WBjJao), 
2011, al}.581 


@9°AIAIAINGS@, 092208N}O}4OU, COBaIGIMo, 2004, al}.136 
T1.GHB CONENIAINAIG, AfaMNIMDjo CAUJM)JOAUD}o (HfaHMNIM), 2013,01}.124 
ArG186) AJSloj AG AO}EMING HOAGHHIGEDJO ANG HOA alMaMds aidlenodd (vomlwayom 


AHSMAMIOLIMIOD AQNOMIEIGH HIEMI0, MBohJBo HJOOMAMalss, MomMaHsoamlaadg 
NIGIAANLA> 08, 1979, 21).17 


AV B.aHMo MNYONG, CHOBMoAMA000 (HOANeHG DeMleagsmnsIg1), 013.230 


23 y 
AMA! MV). GAIANG, 2ODIO) ABGAM 2AMN}oU4h2B,DIO\ SON, o1}MWOdro.96, L1G6)0.8, 2018, a}.31 


8 1.0as.2@10 (Aflal.),<anoGVIA NjENIMAG E&OBo 1981, al}.2 
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OOMOLN  DeMAHlOws,OO) EMGF GQa000HIAH1W1O}M). alajnosBOos aMoe; 


DEMAMNOWS}OO AC AULO}AWIOIE}M) aUMlalcoMlRMl  NoMWledl agHyolw 
DICBOENE AMO oD CGLIAINGONG CHMU,\WOMSGBVRAN}O AOCNGM'IQWAA0 MALIN) 
MIB  aHM  DEBMENAW}AS  CAUSMDLEIOTD (alvdoaVlea,amMyens. *aoea3wenel 
CWOUG 2, GEOIMAOAGO  ANGW) 1O§SIOH) WOM\GBUWLNJoIm0o  CAM10OJA>eWO 
PMOLIHNG  GBHANVS 690685) NGBAJHEWO HaAlIQ}JMG) MAMIOIGlsa0 agnmoend 
NIMUNEAD}HS  GeEellaloWo. CHOBIOGAASONG  BdIGGBO,OS Goons] (AIWOMHalS 
BOMOIOAIDIO}IM}. A06BB OlMEvVoaMo ALMoOrjN1@M,aM Gren) aflMIS 2B2)) aloems0vd 
GOOG alPoq]s}O0 OAMleioo) OAla] DeMASOaJoSlaj GOS@M}enG00H}H9010}-M).” 
W9W906MLNIGA = al SlEMIMISIG = AT VATaIAOAIGMIGalOAo  — @VOIOTVa&OHOONO}AM} 
DOMo ANCA. HLDSAOD alMaAOMOnomM}Zo PHA AMepoM asdamloym aonoend 
noal. 


ANG OICGAIOWIO} = (aAIA\ONEWIS + GalMIEM  6AO0B1DO}OS RiOMMA!daloces3d 
MEITIGANMG. GOENIMIGGHMAM  (ale(OIOloiola eMe@§ aAesGleooanam 
ANWGON1G MEAG DMEIOa2JSlH NMAQOS @Ha000O1ONO}OS Goslrw09MA0AIM). MIB)o 
DA0D}0 AVM NOWENWIo ABMAIOL/O103 MIG aG\M HaAlENo, 211Oaj9gj{HU3 Galoenss 
BHLAINEBBJO CHWBIWQ}OS @av00GMloe!l WeIBONWMOS MoOWIMaGMWwoens 
A, AODIGOICMO). DIAZ SJGloIGUANO al@lal@sManomjalepam MaAa@S 
AGIMVOBBSIG OMIEW AIBOEOMAIMW,AIEM. TLIWIEEMSLHIEJOS GHa000Gw1G wel 
BB) ALND MOOMA}JNS. CHOBAOIOGY (AALOIOIG MQ Goavreewmowmsnow 
MJNA6MANA  WllBENS. GA GOlPaMWoMJo GHa0G]G0H0M)NBS  lasoens 
MO}LAIWIMNAIA}JAMG). DEIAHBG8 (AIWOMMaA]S BMIN AYCEONE! Mo%wIAOLlo AYO 
BAMICEMAMSONG  AJCEGBAG DengoOIE}AM). “aMAIOIMe H21S1ABJOS aNOBJo Manos 
BHANIOG ONG DVBHa4S10}0}. 


9al170aN900 


AOMN}AS103 ‘laOMWAM  GalGlG M0 aflaieadafloamo Msiefleaio o000) 
AOGOMNMENELID GAAANOAIW SBMOOIO}AM). aNn@eMseeUZAIMTVO, aganaMlaioi@ 
CHOBOOIENSM1BABBO 0 AON) S13 MALADANAIONEAM 2186) 
MWICHONHIWONGONG Hla] OADOlO ME). AlaIWOAMo ANYHBJo MoIOeIA/en00N 
BCO AMMIGMIM GeMNAs6s3B0O1 alSBAMIMIAV1O}AM}. A1NV6BB}HBOIAOG HJSJMANO 
aersa6r1 MEUMDGAHEM. aflGWAOLIGBIIG. AIBlaIGMOMANo MsSGMIMgXens. aIGo.4 
BHMACIOALaAM aMAMMEiOlG GOD MeHONAA aor Moeailaflomiey. 
BCOBMLIAICWONGONIA DAMA] GLAOW al@laioeilapyeaiomM). ale! &:19683}A16W6sBB}o 
AMMeARo  AcE@Mlajo  alseay AGloDeINAdANWSAMeloGMailwoe MIWoaIgeamM 
AIMIOIEIM). GeeAlaNn  GMIAGHEMING  MICMHONAIWONGONG  hIGaUMlHAIM\ a 
CAHOBOMOLIAIONIaYOOISEHBAIG + BLWJAOONEMIa|. EHOBOMOA! A@oOPGaARNMOM,oOS 
MSGaJONANo (BOANMLMOON}OS alGleMoIAGMIAno BHM) GMAW  A\orilmos 
MOMMWSMNEL. GAG alClGq]HJo HOSA MAIMAIM @}(AALONEWOS MH} H1Gay8M) M§}o 
MAN} AND) VAM) Ca10O)}H>WIONO}AM). GHIMEWMINJAOY MoO, OMWaANCACEBOS (aléos 
MIDIGS MMJo OalNCHNOWSOO) GHaoGlaN00 MA}, WDMAM}o mMoowWlencmoacno) 
ALOUIEW AIG OAINAOLNM)BE MWIWSOLOB OAIG]O24S}OO JM). 


25 
af).N22Jo, 2/ILMWIG COLI, 2004, a1}.61 


ee ENO) allo, O2a2/STIMALOMILIGNSLID}J0(NOTUIDYo THoeMmM}Jo), 2009, al}.19 

AGB. CMIAM3 51, DICBINEAANAINOND}0 2.) B1HJO})ap}GJ0 (MIGJeaAv6M, og Ow. afm 
afjo.ag)), 2004, o1).47 

“)OQJOOBH GADAM O210}OOH WIOOM/ GAIMIEMI&) ailojano alam Oaloeia!’ aga 
DJCEBACO BSlaj} CAAMIM GON IOS aill\Mo GRAMMING &06M0, GMM AS, 167.11 


27 
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